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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION REVISED. 


A few months after the appearance of the revised edition of this yolume, 
Dr. Bryennios, the learned Metropolitan of Nicomedia, surprised the world 
by the publication of the now famous Didaehe, which he had discovered in the 
Jerusalem Monastery of the Must tloly Sepulchre at Constantinople, This 
lod ine, in justice to myself and to my readers, to write an independent supple- 
ment under the title: The Oldowt Church Manual, called the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, ete., which is now passing through the press. 

At the same time [ have taken advantage of a new issue of this /Zistory, with- 
out increasing the size aud the price, to make in the plates all the necessary 
references to the Didache where it sheds new light on the jxt-apostolie age 
(especially on pages 140, Is4, 185, 202, 226, 286, 260, 241, PAT, 240, 87), G40), 

L have also brought the literature np to date, and corrected a few printing 
errors, so that this issue niay be called a revised edition. A learned and fastid- 
jons German critic and professional charch historian lias pronounced! this 
Work to be far iv advance of any German work in the fullness of its digest of 
the discoveries and researches of the last thirty years. (“ Theolog. Literatur- 
Zeitung,” for March 22, 1884.) But the Brvennios diseovery, and the exten- 
sive literature which it has called forth, remind me of the imperfect cliaracter 
of historieal books in mr age of such rapid progress as ours. 

Tux AuTHOR. 
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New York, April 22, 1855, 





FIFTH EDITION. 


The fourth edition (1886) was 1 reprint of the third, with a few slight im- 
provements. Jn this fifth edition I have made numerous additions to the 
literature, and adapted the text throughout to the present stage of research, 
which continnes to be very active and fruitful in the Ante-Nicene period, 

Several topics connected with the catechetical instruction, organization, 
and ritual (baptism and eucharist) of the early Chureh are more fully treated 
in my supplementary monograph, The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, or The 
Oldest Church Manual, which tirst appeared in June, 1885, and in a third 
edition, revised and enlarged, January, 1889 (325 pages). 5 

New York, July, 1889, i 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Turis second volume contains the history of Christianity from the end 
of the Apostolic age to the beginning of the Nicene. 

The first Edict of Toleration, A. p. 311, made an end of persecution; 
the second Edict of Toleration, 313 (there is no third), prepared the way 
for legal recoguition and protection ; the Nicene Council, 325, marks the 
solemn inauguration of the imperial state-church, Constantine, like 
Eusebius, the theologian, and Hosius the statesman, of his reign, belongs 
to both periods and must be considered in both, though more fully in the 
next. 

We live in an age of discovery and research, similar to that which pre- 
ceded the Reformation. The beginnings of history, the beginnings of 
civilization, the beginnings of Christianity are now absorbing the atten- 
tion of scholars. 

During the present generation early church history has been vastly 
enriched by new sources of information, and almost revolutionized by in- 
dependent criticism. Among the recent literary discoveries and pub- 
lications the following deserve special mention ; 

The Syriac IGNativs (by Cureton 1845 and 1849), which opened a 
uew chapter in the Ignatian controversy so closely connected with the rise 
of Episcopacy and Catholicism ; the PuiLosopHumMeNA of Hippotytus 
(by Miller 1851, and by Duncker and Schneidewin, 1859), which have shed 
a flood of light on the ancient heresies and systems of thought, as well as 
on the doctrinal and disciplinary commotions in the Roman church in 
the early part of the third century; the TextH Book of THE PSEUDO- 
CLEMENTINE Homities (by Dressel, 1853), which supplements our 
knowledge of a curious type of distorted Christianity in the post-apos- 
tolic age, and furnishes, by an undoubted quotation, a valuable contribu- 
tion to the solution of the Johannean problem; the GREEK Herma3 
from Mt. Athos (the Codex Lipsiensis, published by Anger and Tischen- 
dorf, 1856); a new and complete Greek MS. of the Firsr Erisris of 
the Romany CLEMENT with several important new chapters and the oldest 
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written Christian prayer (about one-tenth of the whole), found in a Con- 
vent Library at Constantinople (by Bryennios, 1875); and in the same 
codex the Seconn (so called) Episv.e of Ci.ewent, or jost-Clementine 
HOMILY rather, in its Complete form (20 chs, instead of 12), giving us 
the first post-apustolic sermon, besides a new Greck text of the Epistle 
of BARNABAS; a SyRtac Version of CLrMest in the library of Jules 
Moh), now at Cambridge (1876); lragments of TaTran's DIATEessanon 
with Epurem’s COMMENTARY on it, in an Armenian version (Latin by 
Mosinger 1878) ; fragments of the apologies of Metrro (1858), and Arts- 
TIDES (1878); the complete Greck text of the Acrs of Tuomas (by Max 
Bonnet, 1883) ; and the crowning discovery of all, the Copex SinArti- 
cus, the only complete uncial MS. of the Greck Testament, together 
with the GREEK BarNaBas and the Greek Heras (by Tischendorf, 
1862), which, with the facsimile edition of the VATICAN Coprex (1868- 
1881, 6 vols.), marks un epoch in the science of textual criticism of the 
Greek Testameut and of those two Apostolic Fathers, and establishes the 
fact of the ecclesiastical use of all our canonical books in the age of 
Eusebius. 

In view of these discoveries we would not be surprised if the Exposi- 
TION of TIE Lorp’s OrnacLes by Papias, which was still in existence 
at Nismes in 1215, the Memortats of Heaesirrvus, and the whole 
GREEK original of JkeN.vs, which were recorded by 4 librarian as ex- 
tant in the sixteenth century, should turn up in some old convent. 

In connection with these fresh sources there has been a corresponding 
activity on the part of scholars, The Germans have done and are doing 
an astonishing amountof Quellenfursehung and Quellenkritik in numerous 
monographs and periodicals, and have given us the newest and bess 
critical editions of the Apostolic Fathers and Apologists, The English 
with their strong common sense, judicial calmness, and conservative tact 
are fast wheeling into the line of progress, as is evident from the coilec- 
tive works on Christian Antiquitics, and Christian Biography, and from 
Bp. Lightfoot's Clementine Epistles, which are soon to be followed by his 
edition of the Jynatian Epistles. To the brilliant French genins and learn- 
ing of Mr. Renan we owe a graphic picture of the secular surronndings 
of carly Christianity down to the time of Marcus Aurelius, with sharp 
glances into the literature and life of the church. Tis /istoire des 
Origines du Christianiame, now completed in seven volumes, after twenty 
years’ labor, is well worthy to rank with Gibbon's immuortal work. ‘The 
Rise and Trinmph of Christianity isa grander theme than the eontempo- 
rary Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, bat no historian ean do 
justice to it without faith in the divine character nd mission of that 
peaceful Conqacror of immortal souls, whose kingdom shall have no end. 
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The importance of these literary discoveries and investigations should 
not blind us tothe almost equally important monumental discoveries and 
researches of Cavalier de Rossi, Garrucci, and other Italian scholars who 
have illuminated the subterranean mysteries of the church of Rome and 
of early Christian art. Neander, Gieseler, and Baur, the greatest church 
historians of the nineteenth century, are as silent about the catacombs 
as Mosheim and Gibbon were in the eighteenth. But who could now write 
a history of the first three centuries without recording the lessons of those 
rude yet expressive pictures, sculptures and epitaphs from the homes of 
confessors and martyrs? Nor should we overlook the gain which las 
come tous from the study ef monumental inscriptions, as for instance 
in rectifying the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom who is now brought ten 
years nearer to the age of St. John. 

Before long there will be great need of an historic architect who will 
construct a beautiful and comfortable building out of the vast material 
thus brought to light, The Germans are historic miners, the French and 
English are skilled manufacturers ; the former understand and cultivate 
the science of history, the latter excel in the art of historiography. A 
master of both would be the ideal historian. But God has wisely dis- 
tributed his gifts, and made individuals and nations depend upon and 
supplement each other, 

The present volume is an entire reconstruction of the corresponding 
part of the first edition (vol. I. p. 144-528), which appeared twenty-five 
years ago. It is more than double in size. Some chapters (e.g. VL VIL. 
IX.) and several sections (e. gy. 90-93, 108, 155-157, 168, 171, 184, 189, 
190, 193, 198-204, ete.) are new, and the rest has been improved and 
enlarged, especially the last chapter on the literature of the church. My 
endeavor has been to bring the book up to the present advanced state of 
knowledge, to record every important. work (German, French, English, 
and American) which has come under my notice, and to make the results 
of the best scholarship of the age available and useful to the rising gene- 
ration. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to express my thanks for the kind 
reception which has been accorded to this revised edition of the work of 
my youth, It will stimulate me to new energy in carrying it forward as 
far as God may give time and strength. The third volume needs no re- 
construction, und a new edition of the same with a few improvements 
will be issued without delay. 


Puitip SCHAFF, 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
October, 1883. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 


ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANITY ; 
THE AGE OF PERSECUTION AND MARTYRDOM: 


DEATH OF JOHN THE APOSTLE TO CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, 
A. D, 100-325. 


“THE BLOOD OF MARTYRS IS THE SEED OF THE CHURCH." 


SECOND PERIOD, 


ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANITY; 
OR, 
Tue Ack or Persecution AnD MartyRpoM. 
FROM THE 


DEATH OF JOHN THE APOSTLE TO CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


$1. Litercture on the Ante-Nicene Age. 
T. Sources, 

1. The writings of the Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists, and all 
the ecclesiastical authors of the 2nd and 8rd, and to some extent of 
the 4th and Sth centuries; particularly CLemenr or Roun, [axa- 
Trius, Potycarr, Justin Martyr, Irex-evs, Hirro.ytvus, Trr- 
THLLIAN, CyrvriaAn, CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, ORIGEN, Euse- 
Bius, Jerome, Evivstanivs, and Tiroporrr. 

2. The writings of the utmmerous heretics, mostly extant only in 
fragments. 

3. The works of the pagan opponents of Christianity, as Cuisus, 
Leciay, Vorruyny, JULIAN ton AVOSTATE. 

4. The occasional notices of Christianity, in the contemporary 
classical authors, Tacitus, Suntontus, the younger Piryy, Drox 
Cassius. 

IJ, CoLtecrions or Sources, (besides those included in the coi- 
prehensive Patristic Libraries): 
Greuarpt, HarNnack,and ZAus: Patria Apostolicorum Opera. Lips. 
1s7ts second ed. LISTS sqq. 

Fr. Xav. Punn (RR. C.): Opera Pateum Apost. Tubing., 1878, 1881, 
1887, 2 vols. The last edition includes the Didache. . 
LC. Tu. Orro: Corpus Apologetarme Christianorium seroulé secunds. 
Jen, S41 syy.. in 9 vols; 2nd ed, [847-1861; 8rd ed. 1876 sqq. 

(plurimion aueta et emendata’), 
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ROBERTS AND DONAtpson : ctnte--Niemne Cheistion Library. Edinburgh 
(T. & T. Clark), 1s68-"72, 25 volumes. American edition, chrono- 
logically arranged and enlarged by Bishop A. C. Coxe, D. D., with 
a valuable Bibtograplical Synopsis by Ko CL Racnarpsox. New 
York (Christian Literature Company), I885-'s7, 0 large vols. 

The frugments of the earliest Christian writers, whose works are 
Jost, may be found collected in Grape: Splei/eginm Potrwin ut et 
Hueretivorion Sacenli Le 1h et M1, (Oxon, 1700; new ed. Oxf) 1714, 
3 yols.); in Roc: LMeliquie Sacer, sieo auctorum Jere jam perdi= 
torum seeunili, tertiigue sacenti fragmenta, qui supersant (Oxon, 1814 
sqq. d vols.; 2nd ed. enlarged, 5 vols. Oxf, 1846-48); and in Dos. 
1B. Perna (OLS. 1, a Preneh Cardinal since 183): Spieileginm 
Solesmonse, complectens sanctoram patram seriptorumgne eceles. ances 
dota hacteuns opera, selecta e Grarvis, Ovientiatilive et Latinis codlivibus 
(Daris, 1852-60, J yols.). Comp, also Brssin y Christianity and Man- 
kind, ete. Lond, U84, vols. Vi, VIO and VIE, which contain the 
Analecta Ante-Nicaena (religuin literarie, canonicw, liturgien). 

The Aeveseologieut writings of Epiphanius, Philastrius, l’seudo- 
Tertullian, ete, are collected in FRANC, Oren: Corpus heveseolo- 
gicum, Verul. 1856-61, 3 vols. They belong more to the next period. 

The Jewish aud Heathen Testimonies are collected by N, LAkpNER, 
1764, new ed, by Kippis, Lond, 18388. 

TH. Histoures. 
1. Anvient Jlistorians, 

Hurcesiveus (a Jowish Christian of the middle of the second cen- 
tury); ‘Yropejuara tow exxdyornramy mpdgeww (quoted under the 
tithe wévte fromeypara gunk Teere ow ypiupata), These ceclesiastical 
Memorials are only preserved in fraxments (on the martyrdom of 
James of Jerusalem, the rise of heresies, ele.) in Musebius JZ Eeel., 
collected by Grabe (Spieileg. TT, 208-214), Routh (Meliqu. Saere, 
vol, [. 209-219), and Hilventeld (° Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Theol,” 1876, pp, 179 sqq.), See urt. of Weizsiicker in Herzog, 2nd 
ed., V.695; and of Milligan in Smith & Wace, IT, 875. The work 
was still extant in the 1d) century, and may be discovered yet; see 
Hilgenteld’s “ Zeitschrift’ for 1880, p. 127, It is strongly Jewish- 
Christian, yet not Ebionite, but Catholic. 

*Evsentvs (bishop of Cyesarea in Palestine since 815, died 340, “the 
father of Chureh History,” “the Christian Herodotns,” confidential 
friend, adviser, and enlogist of Constantine the Great): "Ex? yavadrn) 
ioropia, from the incarnation to the defent amd death of Licinius 324, 
Chief edd. by Stephens, Paris 1tk (ed, princeps) ; Vadesfus (with the 
other Greek church historians), Mur. 1659; Meading, Cambr, 1720; 
Zimmermann, Prancot. 1822; Burton, Oxon. 1888 and 1846 (2 vols.); 
Schuregler, Tul. 1852; Lanmer, Seaphus, 1862 (important for the 
text); Jit. Meiniehen, Lips. 827, second ed, improved 1868-"70, 
8 vols. (the ino-t complete and useful edition of all the Seriptu Tis 
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torrent of Bus.); G. Dindorf, Lips., 1871. Several versions (German, 
French, and English); one by J/maner (Cambridge; 1683, ute.) ; 
another by C.F. Crusé (an Am. Epise., Loudon, 1542, Phil, 800, 
included in Bagster’s edition of the Greek Beeles. ITistorians, aondon, 
1847, and in Bohn's Aeeles, Library); the best with commentary by 
A.C. MeGiffert (to be published hy “The Christian Lit, Comp.,"” 
New York, 18). 

The other historical writings of Euselaus, inchiding lis Chroniele, 
his Life of Coustentine, and his Vartyes of Palestine, ave found iu 
Heinichen’s ed., and also in the ed. of his Opera annie, by Mianxe, 
* Patrol. Greeea,”’ Par. 1857, 5 vols. Best ed. of bis Chroniele, by 
Abrrep Scubne, Berlia, 1866 and 1874, 2 vols. 

Whatever may be said of the defects of Eusebius as an historical 
eritie and writer, bis learning and industry are unquestionable, and 
his Chureh Tlistory and Chronicle will always remain an invaluable 
collection of information not attainable in any other ancient author, 
The sarcastic contempt of Gibbon and charge of willful suppression 
of truth are not justified, except against his laudatory over-estimate 
of Coustantine, whose splendid seryices to the church blinded his 
vision, For a just estimate of Eusebius see the exhaustive article of 
Bishop Lightfoot. in Smith & Wace, IT, 308-348, 

2, Modern Historians, 

Wituiam Cave (died 17138); Primitive Christianity. Lond. 4th ed. 
1682, in 3 parts. The same: Livres of the most eminent Fathers of 
the Church that flourished in the first four centuries, W77T-S83, 2 vols.; 
revised by ed. JZ. Curey, Oxlord, 1840, in 8 vols. Comp, also CAve's 
Seriptorum erclesiastivorum historia literaria, w Christo nato usque 
ad saculum XIV; best ed. Oxford, 1740-48, 2 vols, fol. 

*J.L. Mosurim: Commentarti de rebus Christiants ante Constantinum 
MM. Helmst. 1753. The same in English by Vidal, 1815 sqy., 8 vols. 
and by Murdock, New ILeyen, 1852, 2 vols. 

* Epwarp Ginnon: The Iistory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. London, 1776-'88, 6 vols.; best edd. by Milman, with his 
own, Guizot’s and Wenck’s notes, and by Williaa Smith, includ- 
ing the noles of Milman, ete. Reprinted, London, 1872, 8 yols., New 
York, Harpers, 1880, in 6 vols. In Chs. 15 and 16, and throughout 
his great work, Gibbon dwells on the outside, and on the defects rather 
than the virtues of ecclesiastical Christianity, without entering into 
the heart of spiritual Christianity which continued heating through 
all ages; but for fullness and general accuracy of information and 
artistic representation his work is still unsurpassed. 

H. G. Tzscummner: Der Full des eidenthums, Leipz. 1829. 

Epw. Burton: Lectures upon the Ecclesiastical ITistory of the first three 
Centuries, Oxt, 1883, in 3 parts (in 1 vol. 1845) He made also 
collections of the ante-Nicene testimonies to the Divinity of Christ, 
and the Tloly Spirit. 

Henry WW. Minman: Dhe Listory of Christianity from the Birth of Christ 
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to the Abolition af Vaganism in Me Roman Empire. Ton, 1840. 
3vols.; 2nd ed. 1866, Comp, also the first look of his J/fstury uf 
Latin Christinuity, 2 ed. London aud New York, 1560, ins vols, 

Joun Kavu (Bishop of Lineolu, d. 1890): Beelestastical Listory of Oe 
Second und Vhird Centuries, Mustrated from thewritings uf Tertullian, 
Lond. 1845. Comp, also his boouks on Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alex. and the Connell of Niewa (1853). 

FLD. Mariuice: Leetares on the Beetles. ist. of the First und Seeond 
Cent, Cambr. 1854, 

* A. Rerscun: Die Enlstehnng der alt-katholiselen Kirche. Bonn, 1850; 
2nd ed. 1857, The second edition is partly reconstructed and more 
positive. 

* 7. ok Pressessit (French Protestant): Iistofre de Grais premiers sideles 
de Péglise chrétienne. Var. W58sqq. ‘Tlie same in (rerman trins, by 22. 
Fubarins, Leipz. 1862~68, 4 vols. English transl by rode Harrods 
Tlolaulen, wnder the title: The Barly Years of Christianity, A Com- 
prehensive ITistory of the First Three Centuries of the Christian harch, 
tyols. Vol [The Apust. Age; vol DL Martyrs and Apologists; vol. 
ILL. Heresy and Christian Doctrine; vol. PV. Cliristian Life and Prac- 
tice, London (Modder & Stoughton), ISTO syqy., cheaper ed., L879. 
Revised edition of the original, Paris, ISS7 sy. 

W..D. Kitten (Presbyterian): The Aarivut Church traced far the first 
three cenfurivs. Fdinl. and New York, bS5o. New ed. N, Y.. 7883. 

AMBROSE MANAWAN (Rt. Cath: Driumph of the Catholic Church in the 
Barly Ayer. New York, 1859. 

AULVAN Lamson (Unitarian): The Church of the Fleet Three Centuries, 
with special reference lo the dutrine of the Trinity; Wlustraling its 
late origin and qredlual formition, Boston, 1860, 

Mito Maatas (Bpiscopatian) sd Chareh [History of dhe First Three centuries. 
N. York, (8t0Q. Second ed. PSTS Contaruwed ), 

J.J. Buus; History of the Cheistian Church during the first three cen- 
turies, Tandon, 1861, 

Jos. Scuwane (RL C, Te Thngmenyeschichte der vorniviniselan Zeit, 
Miinster, 1862. 

Tu. W. Mossuas: Iistory of the Cath, Chureh af J. Christ from the 
Gealh af St. Juhu to the middle of the seeond eontory. Lond. IST3. 

* Ernest Rexan: L! [istoive des ovigines du Christianisme. Paris, iS68- 
1882, 7 vols. The last two vols. ? dylive Chrélienne, 1879, wad Mure 
Aurele, 1882, belong to this period, Learued, critical, and brilliant, 
but thoroughly secular, and skeptical, 

* Germany Cinmorx: Mer Kumpfdex Christenthums mit dem feiten- 
ium, 30 improved ol. Stuttgart, 1870, English transl, by Prot, 
Kybert CO Smyth andl CL IL Rass The Chafliet af Christianity, ete, 
N. York, S79. An admirable translation of a graphic aud inspiring 
aecount of the heroic conflict of Christianity with heathen Rome, 
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*Tiop, Keim, (d. US79): Rom und dus Christenthum. Ed. from tha 
aithor’s MSS. by JZ Ziegler, Berlin, 1881. (667 pages). 

Cur. Wornswortn (Bishop of Lincoln): A Church LHistory lo the Coun- 
cil of Niewa, A. D, 325, Lond. and N. York, 1881. Anglo-Catholic, 

A, Puummer: The Church of the Evrly Fathers, Loudon, 1887. 

Of the general works on Church History, those of BAaroytivs, 
TILLEMONT (RK. C.), ScumGeKu, GIESELER, NEANDER, and BAUR 
(the third revised ed. of vol, Ist, Tiib, 1853, pp. 175-527; the same 
also transl. into English) should he noticed throughout on this 
period; but all these books are partly superseded by more recent 
discoveries and discussions of special points, which will be noticed 
in the respective sections. 


§ 2. General Character of Ante-Nicene Christianity. 

We now descend from the primitive apostolic church to the 
Graceo-Roman; from the scene of creation to the work of 
preseryation; from the fountain of divine revelation to the 
stream of human development; from the inspirations of the 
apostles and prophets to the productions of enlightened but 
fallible teachers, The hand of God has drawn a bold line of 
demarcation between the century of miracles and the suceceding 
ages, to show, by the abrupt transition and the striking contrast, 
the difference between the work of God and the work of man, 
and to impress us the nore deeply with the supernatural origin 
uf Christianity and the incomparable value of the New Testa- 
ment. There is ne other transition in history so radical and 
sudden, and yet so silent and secret. The stream of divine life 
in its passage from the mountain of inspiration to the valley 
of tradition is for a short time lost to our view, ad seems to 
ron under grown, Hence the close of the first and the begin- 
ning of the second centuries, or the age of the Apostolic Fathers 
is often regarded as a period for critical conjecture and doe- 
trinal and ecclesiastical controversy rather than for historical 
narration. 

Still, notwithstanding the striking difference, the chureh of 
the second and third centuries is a legitimate continuation of 
that of the primitive age. While far inferior in originality, 
purity, energy, and freshness, it is distinguished fur conscientious 
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fidelity in preserving and propagating the sacred writings and 
traditions of the apostles, and for untiring zeal in imitating 
their holy lives amidst the greatest difficulties and dangers, when 
the religion of Christ was prohibited by Jaw and the profession 
of it punished as a political crime. 

The second period, from the death of the apostle John to the 
end of the persecutions, or to the aceession of Constantine, the 
first Christian cmperor, is the classie age of the ecclesia pressa, 
of heathen persecution, and of Christian martyrdom and 
heroism, of cheerful sacrifice of possessions and life itself for the 
inheritance of heayen, It furnishes a continuous commentary 
on the Saviour’s words: “ Behold, I send you forth as sheep in 
the midst of wolyes;” “IT came not to send peace ou earth, but 
a sword.”! No merely hiwnan religion could haye stood such 
an ordeal of fire for three hundred years. The final victory of 
Christianity over Judaism and Jicathenism, and the mightiest 
empire of the ancient world, « victory gained without physical 
force, but by the moval power of patience and perseverance, of 
faith and loye, is one of the sublimest spectacles in history, and 
one of the strongest evidences of the divinity and indestructible 
life of our religion, 

But equally sublime and significant are the imtellectual and 
spiritual victories of the church in this period over the science 
and art of heathenism, and over the assaults of Gnostic and 
Ebionitic heresy, with the copions vindication and deyclopment 
of the Christian truth, which the great mental conflict with 
those open and secret enemies called forth. 

The chureh of this period appears poor in earthly possessions 
and hovers, but rich in heayeuly grace, in world-conquering 
faith, Jove, and hope; unpopular, even outlawed, hated, and 
persecuted, yet far more vigorous and expansive than the 
philosophies of Greece or the empire of Rome; composed 
chiefly of persons of the lower social ranks, yet attracting the 

* Cony. Matt, 10: 17-89; 5: 10,12; Ws 21; 16: 2; 2: 228q.; 1 Cor. 
15: 31; 2 Cor. 4: 10; Rom. 8: 35; Phil. 3: 10 sq.; Col, 1: 24sq.; 1 Pes 
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noblest aud deepest minds of the age, and bearing iv her bosom 
the hope of the world; “as unknown, yet well-known, as dying, 
and behold it lives ; 
ing on the blood of her martyrs; great in deeds, greater in 


* conquering by apparent defeat, and grow- 


sufferings, greatest in death for the honor of Christ and the 
benefit of generations to come. 

The condition and manners of the Christians in this age are 
most beautifully deseribed by the unknown author of the “ Epis- 
tola ad Diognetum” in the carly part of the second century.? 
“The Christians,” he says, “are not distinguished from other 
men by country, by language, nor by civil institutions. For 
they neither dwell in cities by themselves, nor use a peculiar 
tongue, nor lead a singular mode of life. They dwell in the 
Grecian or barbarian cities, as the ease may be; they follow the 
usage of the country in dress, food, and the other affairs of life. 
Yet they present a wonderful and confessedly paradoxical con- 
duct. They dwell in their own native lands, but as strangers. 
They take part in all things, as citizens; and they suffer all 
things, as foreigners, Every foreign country is a fatherland to 
them, and every native land is a foreign, They marry, like all 
others; they have children; but they do not cast away their 
offspring. They haye the table in common, but not wives. 
They are in the flesh, but do not live after the flesh, They 


VYsaac Taylor, in his Ancient Christianity, which is expressly written 
against a superstitious over-valuation of the putristic age, nevertheless admits 
(vol. i. p. 87): “Our brethren of the early church challenge our respect, as 
well as affection; for theirs was the fervor of a steady faith in things unseen 
and eternul; theirs, often, 2 meek patience under the most grievous wrongs; 
theirs the courage to maintain a good profession before the frowning face of 
philosophy, of secular tyranny, and of splendid superstition; theirs was ab- 
stractedness from the world and a painful selédenial ; theirs the most arduous 
and costly labors of love; theirs a munificence in charity, altogether without 
example; theirs was a reverent and scrupulous care of the sacred writings; 
and this one merit, if they had no other, is of a superlative degree, and should 
entitle them to the veneration and grateful regards of the modern church. 
How little do many readers of the Bible, nowadays, think of what it cost the 
Christians of the second and third centuries, merely to rescue and hide the 
sacred treasures from the rage of the heathen!” 

1 C. 5 and 6 (p, 69 ay, ed. Otto. Lips. 1852). 
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vive upon the carth, but are citizens of heaven, They obey the 
existing laws, aud excel the laws by their lives. They love all, 
and are perseented by all, They we unknown, and yet they 
are condemned, They are killed and are made alive. They 
ure poor und make many rich. They lack all things, and in all 
things abound. ‘They are reproached, und glory in their re- 
proaches. They are calumniated, and are justified. They are 
cursed, and they bless, They receiye scorn, aud they give 
honor, They do good, and are punished as evil-doers. When 
pitnished, they rejoice, as being made alive. Ly the Jews they 
are attacked us aliens, and by the Greeks perseeutedl; and the 
anse of the enmity their enemies cannot tell. In short, what 
the soul is in the body, the Christians are in the world. The 
soul is diffused through all the members of the body, and the 
Christians are spread through the cities of the world. The soul 
divells in the body, but it is not of the body; so the Christians 
dwell in the world, but are not of the world, The soul, invisi- 
ble, keeps watch in the visible body ; so also the Christians are 
seen to live in the world, but their piety is invisible. The flesh 
hates and wars against the soul, suflering no wrong from it, but 
beewuse it resists fleshly pleasures; and the world bates the 
Christians with no reason, but that they resist its pleasures, 
The soul loves the flesh and members, by which it is hated 5 so 
the Christians love their haters. ‘The son) is inclosed in the 
body, but holds the body together; so the Christians are de- 
tained in the world as in a prison; but they coutain the world, 
[iimortal, the soul divells in the mortal body ; so the Christians 
dwell in the corraptible, but look for ineorruption in heaven. 
The soul is the better for restriction iu food and drink ; and the 
Christians increase, though daily punished, This lot God has 
assigned to the Christians in the world; aud it cumot be taken 
from them,” 

The community of Christians thas from the fiust felt itself, 
in distinetion from Jadaism and from heathenism, the salt of 
the earth, the light of the world, the city of God set on a hill, 
the immortal soul ina dying body; aud this its impression 
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respecting itself was no proud conceit, hut trath and reality, 
acting in life and in death, and opening the way through hatred 
aud persecution even to au outward victory over the world. 

The ante-Nicene age has been eyer since the Reformation a 
battle-ficell between Catholic and Evangelical historians and 
polemics, and is claimed by both for their respective ereeds, 
But it is a sectarian abuse of history to identify the Chris- 
timity of this martyr period cither with Catholicism, or with 
Protestantism. It is rather the common root out of which 
beth have sprung, Catholicism: (Greek and Roun) first, and 
Protestantism afterwards. It is the natural transition from 
the apostolic age to the Nicene age, yet leaving behind many 
important truths of the former (especially the Pauline doctrines) 
which were to be derived and explored in future ages. We 
can trace in it the elementary forms of the Catholie creed, 
organization and worship, and also the germs of nearly all the 
corruptions of Greek and Roman Christianity, 

In its relation to the seenlar power, the unte-Nicene church 
is simply the continuation of the apostolic period, and has 
nothing in common either with the hierarchical, or with the 
Erustian systems. It was not opposed to the secular govern- 
ment in its proper sphere, but the seealar beathenism of the 
government was opposed to Cliistianity. The ehnrcl was alte- 
gether based npon the voluntary principle, as a self-supporting 
and self-governing body. In this respect it may be conrpared 
to the churel in the United States, but with this essential 
difference that in America the secular government, instead of 
persecuting Christianity, resoenizes and protects it by law, and 
secures to it full freedom of public worship and in all 
activities at home and abroad. 

The theology of the second and third centuries was mainly 
apologetic against the paganism of Greece and Rome, and 
polemic against the various forms of the Gnostic heresy, In 
this conflict it brings out, with great force and freshness, the 
principal arguinents for the divine origin and character of the 
Christian religion and the outlines of the true doetrine of Christ 
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and the holy trinity, as afterwards more fully developed in the 
Nicene and post-Nicene ages. 

The organization of this period may be termed primitive 
episcopacy, as distinet from the apostolic order whieh preceded, 
wud the metropolitan and patriarchal hierarchy which suceeeded 
it, In worship it forms likewise the transition from apostolic 
simplicity to the liturgical and ceremonial splendor of fill-grown 
Catholicism, 

The first half of the second century is comparatively veiled 
in obsenrity, although considerable light has been shed oyer it 
by recent discoyeries and investigations, After the death of 
Jolin only a few witnesses remain to testify of the wonders of 
the apostolic days, and their writings are few in number, short 
in compass and partly of doubtful origin: a volume of letters and 
historical fragments, accounts ef martyrdom, the pleadings of 
two or three apologists; to which must be added the rude 
epitaphs, faded pictures, and broken sculptures of the subter- 
‘sanean church in the catacombs. The men of that generatien 
were more skilled in acting out Christianity in life and death, 
than in its literary defence, After the intense commotion of 
the apostolic age there was a breathing spell, a season of unpre- 
tending but fruitfal preparation for a new productive epoch. 
But the soil of heathenism had been broken up, and the new 
seed planted by the hands of the apostles gradually teak root, 

Then came the great literary conflict of the apologists and 
doctrinal polemics in the seeond half of the same century ; and 
towards the imiddle of the third the theolugical schools of 
Alexandria, and northern Afriea, laying the foundation the one 
for the theology of the Greek, the other for that of the Latin 
church. At the beginning of the fourth eentury the church 
east and west was already so well consolidated in doctrine aud 
discipline that it casily survived the shock of the last and most 
terrible perseeution, and could enter upon the fruits of its Tong- 
continued suflorings aud take the veins of government in the old 
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CHAPTER I. 


SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY. 





§ 3. Literature. 
I. Sources. 
No statistics or accurate statements, but only seattered hints in 

Pury (107): Zp. x. 96 sq. (the letter to Trajan). Taxativs (about 110) : 
Ad Magnes, ¢, 10. Ep. ad Diogn. (about 120) c. 6, 

Justin MArtyR (about 140): Dial, 117; elpul. TL. 53. 

IRENAEUS (about 170): Ade. Heer, 1. 10; TLL 3,43 v. 20, ete. 

TERTULLIAN (about 200): Apol, T. 21, 37, 41,42; Ad Nat. 1. 7; Ad 
Seap, e 2,5; Adv, Jud. 7, 12, 13. 

OrIGEN (d. 254): Contr, Cols. I. 7, 27; II. 13, 46; ITT, 10, 30; De 
Princ. \. WV.e. 1,32; Com. in Matth. py. 857, ed. Delarue. 

Evusepius (d. 340): Mist. Heel. ITT. 1; v. 13 vii, 1; viii. 1, also books ix, 
and x. Rurinus: Hist. Eecles. ix. 6. 

Avaustin (d. 430): De Civitate Der. Eng. translation by If Dods, Edin- 
burgh, 1871; new ed. (in Schaff’s ‘* Nicene and Post-Nicene Library’’), 
N. York, 1887- 

II, Works. 

Mics. Le Quien (a learned Dominican, d. 1733): Oriens Christianus. 
Par. 1740. 8 vols. fol. A complete eeclesiastical geography of the 
East, divided, into the four patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 

Mosuxi: Tlistorical Chinmentarics, ete. (ed. Murdock) T. 259-290, 

Gipson: The Decline aul Fall of the Roman Empire. Chap. sv. 

A. BevGnor: Iistoire de la destruction du payanisme en Ovvidlent. Paris 
1835, 2 yols. Crowned by the Académie des inseriptions et belles- 
letters, 

Errexné Cuasten: JTfistoire de la destruction dn paganisme dans U 
empire d’ Orient. Paris 1850, Prize essay of the Académie. 

NEANDER: JTistory of the Christian Relig. and Church (trans, of Torrey), 
I. 68-79. 

Wirtscn: Mandbuch der kirchl. Geographie u. Statistik. Berlin 1846. 
IL. p. 82 sqq. 

Cus. MERIVALE: Conversion of the Roman Empire (Boyle Lectures for 
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§ 4, Tindrances and Helps, 


For the first three centuries Christianity was placed in the 
most unfivorable cireamstunees, that it might display its moral 
power, 2nd gain its vietory over the world by spiritual weapons 
alone. Until the reign of Constantine it had not even a legal 
existence in the Roman empire, but was first ignored as a 
Jewish seet, then slandered, proscribed, and persecuted, as a 
treasonable imoyation, aud the adoption of it made punishable 
with confiscation and death. Besides, it offered not the slightest 
favor, us Mohammedanism afterwards did, to the corrupt in- 
elinutions of the heart, but against the current ideas of Jews 
and heathen it so presented its inexorable demand of repent- 
ance amd conversion, renunciation of self and the world, that 
nore, wecording to Tertullian, were kept out of the new sect by 
loye of pleasure than by love of life. The Jewish origin of 
Christianity also, and the poverty and obscurity of a majority 
of its professors particularly offended the pride of the Greeks 
and Romans, Celsus, exaggerating this fact, and ignoring the 
nieniy oxeeptions, scoffingly remarked, that “ weavers, cobblers, 
and fullers, the most illiterate persons” preached the “irrational 
faith,” and knew how to commend it especially “to women and 
children,” 

3nt in spite of these extraordinary difficulties Christianity 
made a progress which furnished striking evidence of its divine 
origin and adaptition to the deeper wants of man, and was 
eniployed as such by Trenwus, Tustin, Tertullian, and other 
fathers of that day. Nay, the very hindrances heeame, in the 
hands of Proyidenes, nieans of promotion, Persecution led. te 
martyrdom, and martyrdom had not terrors alone, but also attrae- 
tious, and stimulated the noblest aod aiost unselfish Corny of am- 
hition, Eyory genuine martyr was a living proof of the trath 
and holiness of the Cliistian religion. ‘Tertullian could exclaim 
to the heathen: © All your ingenious eruclties ean accomplish 
nothing; they are ouly a Inve to this sect. Our mumber in- 
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creases the more you destroy us. Tlie blood of the Christians 
is their seed.’”” The moral earnestness of the Christians con- 
trasted powerfully with the prevailing corruption of the age, 
and while it repelled the frivolous and voluptnous, it could not 
fail to impress most strongly the deepest and noblest minds. 
The predilection of the poor and oppressed for the gospel 
attested its comforting and redeeming power, But others alse, 
though not many, from the higher and educated classes, were 
from the first attracted to the new religion; such men as 
Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathwea, the apostle Paul, the pro- 
consul Sergius Paulus, Dionysius of Athens, Erastus of Corinth, 
and some members of the imperial household. Among the 
sufferers in Domitian’s persecution were his own near kins- 
woman Flavia Domitilla and her husband Flavius Clemens. 
Tu the oldest part of the Catacomb of Callistus, which is uamed 
after St. Lueina, members of the ilustrions gers Pomponiv, aud 
perhaps also of the Plavian house, are interred. The se- 
natorial and equestrian orders finished several converts open 
or concealed. Pliny laments, that in Asin Minor men of every 
rank (omnis ordinis) go over to the Christians. Tertullian 
asserts that the tenth part of Carthage, and among them 
senators and ladies of the noblest deseent aud the nearest 
relatives of the proconsul of Afviea professed Christianity, 
The numerous church fathers from the middle of the second 
century, a Justin Martyr, Tremens, Hippolytus, Clement, 
Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, excelled, or at least equalled in 
talent and enlture, their most cninent heathen contemporaries. 
Nor was this progress confined to any partionlar localities. 
Tt extended alike over all parts of the empire. “ We are a 
people of yesterday,” says Tertullian in his Apology, “and yet 
we have filled every place belonging ta you—cities, islands, 
castles, towns, assemblies, your very camp, your tribes, com- 
panies, palace, senate, forum! We Jee you your temples 
only, We can count your armies; or numbers in a single 
provinee will be greater.” All these faets expose the injustice 
of the odious charge of Celsus, repeated by a modern sceptic, 
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that the new sect was almost entirely composed of the dregs of 
the populace—of peasants aud mechanics, of boys and women, 
of beggars and slaves. 


§ 5. Causes of the Suecess of Christianity. 


The chief positive cause of the rapid spread and ultimate 
triumph of Christianity is to be found in its own absolute 
intrinsic worth, as the universal religion of salvation, and in | 
the perfect teaching and example of its diyine-human Founder, 
who proves himself to every believing heart a Saviour from 
sin and a giver of eternal life. Christianity is adapted to all 
classes, conditions, and relations among men, to all nationalities 
and races, to all grades of culture, to every soul that longs for 
redemption from sin, and for holiness of life. Its value could be 
seen in the truth and self-evideneing power of its doctrines; in 
the purity and sublimity of its precepts; in its regenerating 
and sanctifying effects on heart and life; in the elevation of 
woman and of home life over which she presides; in the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor and suffering; in the 
faith, the brotherly love, the beneficence, and the triumphant 
death of its confessors. 

To this internal moral and spiritual testimony were added 
the powerful outward proof of its divine origin in the prophe- 
vies and types of the Old Testament, so strikingly fulfilled in 
the New; and finally, the testimony of the miracles, which, 
according to the express statements of Quadratus, Justin 
Martyr, Tremeus, Tertullian, Origen, «nd others, continued in 
this period te accompany the preaching of missionaries from 
time to time, for the conversion of the heathen. 

Particularly fayerable outward cireumstances were the ex- 
tent, order, and unity of the Roman empire, and the prevalence 
of the Greek language and culture, 

In addition to these positive causes, Christianity had a 
powerful negative advantage in the hopeless condition of the 
Jewish and heathen world. Since the fearful judgment of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Judaism wandered restless and 
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accursed, without national existence. Heathenism outwardly 
held sway, but was inwardly rotten and in process of inevitable 
decay. The popular religion and public morality were under- 
mined by a sceptical and materialistic philosophy; Grecian 
science and art had lost their creative energy; the Roman 
empire rested_only on the power of the sword and of temporal 
interests ; the moral bonds of society were sundcred ; unbounded 
avarice and vice of every kind, even by the confession of a 
Seneca and a Tacitus, reigned in Rome and in the provinces, 
from the throne to the hovel. Virtuous emperors, like 
Antoninus Pius and Mareus Aurelius, were the exception, not 
the rule, and could not preyent the progress of moral deeay, 
Nothing, that classic antiquity in its fairest days had produced, 
could heal the fatal wounds of the age, or even give transient 
relief. The only star of haope in the gathering night was the 
young, the fresh, the dauntless religion of Jesus, fearless of 
death, strong in faith, glowing with love, and destined to com- 
mend itself more and more to all reflecting minds as the only 
living religion of the present and the future. While the world 
was continually agitated by wars, and revolutions, and public 
calamities, while systems of philosophy, and dynasties were 
rising and passing away, the new religion, in spite of fearful 
opposition from without and danger from within, was silently 
and steadily progressing with the irresistible force of truth, and 
worked itself gradually into the very bone and blood of the 
race, 

“Christ appeared,” says the great Augustin, “to the men of 
the decrepit, decaying world, that while all around them was 
withering away, they might through Him receive new, youthful 
life,” 

NOTES. 


Grepox, in his famous fifteenth chapter, traces the rapid progress of 
Christianity in the Roman empire to five causes :'the zeal of the ear! 
Christians, the belief in future rewards and punishment,’the power of 
miracles, the austere (pure) morals of the Christian, and *the compact 
church organization. But these causes are themselves the effects of a 

ol. ’ . 
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cause which Gibbon ignores, namely, the divine truth of Christianity, 
the perfection of Clirist’s teaching and Christ's example. Sve the 
strictures of Dr. Jolin Ioury Newman, Grananar of ctsscat, 5 sq., aud 
Dr, George I. Fisher, The Beginnings of Christianity, yu 543 sqq. “The 
wal” fof the early Christians], says Fisher, “was zeal for a porsou, and 
for a cause Wentified with Him; the belief in the fnture life sprang out 
of faith in Wim who had died and risen again, and ascended to ITeaven; 
the miraculous powers of the carly diseiples were consciously conneeted 
with the same source; the purification of morals, and, the fraternal nuity, 
which lay at the basis of ecclesiastical association amoms the carly 
Christians, were likewise the fruit of their relation to Christ, and their 
common love to Him. The vietory of Christianity in the Roman world 
was the victory of Christ, who was lifted up that Te might draw all men 
unto dim.’ 

Lreny (JTist. of Europ. Morals, J. 412) goes deeper than Gibbon, and 
accounts for the suceess of carly Christianity by its intrinsic excelleney 
and remarkable adaptation to the wants of the times in the oll Roman 
empire. “In the midst of this movement,” he says, “Christianity 
giined its ascendancy, and we can be at no loss to discover the exuse 
of its triumph, No other religion, under such circumstances, had ever 
combined so many distinct elements of power and attraction. Unlike 
the Jewish religion, it was bound Wy no loeal ties, and was equally 
adapted for every nation and for every class. Unlike Stoicism, it 
appealed in the strongest manner fo the allections, aud atfered all the 
charm of a sympathetic worship. Unlike the Egyptian religion, it 
united with its distinctive teaching a pure and_noble system of ethics, 
and proved itself capable of realizing it inaction. It proclaimed, swnid 
a yast movement of social and national analgamation, the universal 
lrotherhood of mankind, Adid the softening influence of philosophy 
and civilization, it taught the supreme sanctity of love. To the slave, 
who had never before exercised so large an influence over Roman 
religious life, it was the religion of (he suffering and the oppressed. To 
the philosopher if was at once the echo of the highest ethios of the later 
Stoies, aud the expansion of the best teaching of the sehool of Plato. 
Yo a world thirsting for prodigy, it offered a history replete will wonders 
more strange than those of Apolloniis; while the Jew and the Chaldewn 
could scareely rival its exorcists, and the legends of continad miracles 
circulated amony ita followers. To a world deeply conscious of polities 
dissolution, and prying eagerly and anxiously into the future, it pres 
claimed with a thrilling power he immediate destruction of the globo— 
the glory of all its friends, and the daniunation of all it= tues. Ton world 
that had grown very weury gazing ou the cold passionless grandeur 
which Cato realized, and which Lucan sung, it presented an ideal of 
compilssion anid of love—an ideal destined for centuries ty draw around 
it all that was greatest, as wellas all that was noblest npon earth—a 
Teacher who couhl weep by the sepidelve of Mis friend, who was 
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tonched with the feeling ef our infirmities. To a world, in fine, dis- 
tracted by hostile creeds and colliding philosophies, it taught its 
doctyines, not as a human speculation, but as a Divine revelation, 
authenticated much less by reason than by faith, ‘With the heart man 
believeth unto rightcousness;’ ‘He that doeth the will of my Father 
will know the doctrine, whether it be of God;’ ‘Unless you believe you 
eannot understand ;’ ‘A heart naturally Christian;’ ‘The heart makes 
the theologian,’ are the phrases which best express the first action of 
Christianity upon the world, Like all great religions, it was more con- 
cerned with modes of feeling than with modes of thought. The chief 
cause of its snecess was the congruity of its teaching with the spiritual 
nature of mankind. It was beeanse it was true of the moral sentiments 
of the age, beeause it represented faithfully the suprente type of excel- 
leuce to which men were then tending, heeause it corresponded with 
their religions wants, aims, and emotions, because the whole spiritual 
being could then expand and expatiate under its influence, that it 
planted its roots so deeply in the hearts of men.” 

MEnIVALE ( Convers, af the Rom. Emp., Preface) traces the conversion 
of the Roman empire chiefly to four causes; 1) the external evidence of 
the apparent fulfilment of recorded prophecy and miracles to the truth 
of Christianity ; 2) the internal evidence of satisfying the acknowledged 
need of a redeemer and sanetifier; 8) the gooduess and holiness mani- 
fested in the lives and deaths of the primitive believers; +) the temporal 
success of Christianity under Constantine, which “turned the mass of 
mankind, as with a sweeping revolution, to the rising sun of revealed 
truth in Christ Jesus,” 

RENAN disensses the reasons for the vietory of Christianity in the 31st 
chapter of his Mare-lvrie (Paris 1882), pp. 561-588. He attributes it 
chiefly “to the new discipline of life,” and “the moral reform,” which 
the world required, which neither philosopliy nor any of the established 
religions could give. The Jews indeed rose high above the corruptions 
of the times. © Gloire dernlle et unique, qui doit faire oublier bien des 
JSolies et des vivlences! Les Jurys sont les vévolutionnaives du ler et du 2e 
sidela de notre dre.” They gave to the world Christianity. “Les populu- 
tions se précipiterent, pur une sorte du monvement tnslinelif, dans une secte 
qua satisfrisait lear aspirations les plus intimes et ouvrait dos isperances 
tuinies”” Renan makes much aceount of the belief in immortality 
and the offer of complete pardon to every sinner, as allurements to 
Christianity ; and, like Gibbon, he ignores its real power asa religion of 
salvition. This aecounts for its success not only in the old Roman 
empire, but in every country and nation where it has found a home, 


§ 6. Means of Propagation. 


It is a remarkable fact that after the days of the Apostles na 
names of great missionaries are mentioncd till the opening of 
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the middle ages, when the conversion of nations was effected or 
introduced by « few individuals as St. Patrick in Treland, St. 
Columba in Scotland, St. Augustine in England, St. Boniface in 
Germany, St. Ansgar in Scandinavia, St, Cyril and Methodiw 
among the Slavonie races. There were no missionary societies 
no missionary institutions, no organized efforts in the ante 
Nicene age; and yet in less than 800 years from the death ot 
St. John the whole population of the Roman empire which the 
represented the civilized world was nominally christianized. 

To understand this astonishing fact, we must remember that 
the foundation was laid strong and deep by the apostles them- 
selves. The seed seattered by them from Jerusalem to Rome, 
and fertilized by their blood, sprang wp as a bountiful harvest. 
The word of our Lord was again fulfilled on a larger scale; 
“One soweth, and another reapeth. I sent vou to reap that 
whereon ye have not labored: others have labored, and ye are 
entered into their labor” (John 4: 38), 

Christianity once established was its own best missionary. It 
grew naturally from within, It attracted people by its very 
presenee. Tt was a light shining in darkness and illuminating 
the darkness. And while there were no professional mission- 
aries deyoting their whole life to this specific work, every 
congregation was a missionary society, and every Christian 
believer a missionary, inflaned by the love of Christ to convert 
his fellow-men. The example had been set hy Jernsalem and 
Antioch, and by those brethren who, after the martyrdom of 
Stephen, “ were seattered shroud and went about preaching the 
Word." Justin Martyr was converted by a venerable old man 
whom he met walking on the shore of the sea,“ Every Chris- 
tian laborer,’ says Tortnilian, “both finds out God and 
manifests him, though Plato affirms that it is not easy to dis- 
cover the Creator, and dificult when Ife is found to make him 
known to all’? Celsus seoflingly remarks that fullers and 
workers in wool and leather, rustic and ignorant persons, were 


1 Acts 8: 4; 11: 19. 
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the most zealous propagators of Christianity, and brought it 
first to women and children, Women and slaves introdaced it 
into the home-cirele. It is the glory of the gospel that it is 
preached to the poor and by the poor to make them rich. 
Origen informs us that the city churches sent their missionaries 
to the villages. The seed grew up while meu slept, and 
brought forth fruit, first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear. Every Christian told his neighbor, the 
laborer to his fellow-laborer, the slave to lis fellow-slave, the 
servant to his master and mistress, the story of his conversion, 
as a mariner tells the story of the rescue from shipwreck. 

The gospel was propagated chiefly by living preaching and 
by personal intercourse ; to a considerable extent also through 
the sacred Seriptures, whieh were early propagated and trans- 
lated into various tongues, the Latin (North African and Ttalian), 
the Syriac (the Curetonian and the Peshito), and the Egyptian (in 
three dialects, the Memphitic, the Thebaie, and the Bashmuric), 
Communication among the different parts of the Roman empire 
from Damascus to Britain was comparatively easy and safe. 
The highways built for commerce and for the Ronin legions, 
served also the messengers of peace and the silent conquests of 
the cross. Commerce itself at that tine, as well as now, was a 
powerful ageney in carrying the gospel and the seeds of Chris- 
tian civilization to the remotest parts of the Roman empire. 

The particular mode, as well as the precise time, of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the several countries during this 
period is for the most part uncertain, and we know not niuch 
inore than the fact itself, No doubt much more was done by 
the apostles and their immediate disciples, than the New Testa- 
ment informs us of. But on the other hand the medieval 
tradition assigus an apostolic origin to many national and local 
churches, which cannot haye arisen before the second or third 
century. Even Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, Dionysius 
the Areopagite, Lazarus, Martha aud Mary were turned by the 
legend into missionaries to foreign lands. 
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§ 7, Leteat of Christianity in the Rowan Kunpire. 


Justin Martyr says, abont the middle of the second century : 
There is uo people, Greek or barbarian, or of any other race, 
by whatsoever appellation or manners they may be distinguished, 
however ignorant of arts or agriculture, whether they dwell in 
tents or wander about in coyered wagons — among whon 
prayers and thanksgivings are not offered in the name of the 
crucified Jesus to the Father and Creator of all things.’ Half 
a century Jater, Tertullian addresses the heathen defiantly ; 
“We are but of yesterday, and yet we already fill vonr. cities, 
islands, camps, your palace, senate and forum; we have left to 
you only your temples’! These, and similar passages of 
Tremeus and Arnobins, are evidently rhetorical exaggerations, 
Origen is more eantions and moderate in his statements, But 
it may he fairly asserted, that abont the end of the dhird century 
the name of Christ was known, revered, and persecuted in 
every province and every city of the empire, Maximian, in 
one of his edicts, says that “almost all” had abandoned the 
worship of their ancestors for the new sect. 

Tn the absence of statistics, the mimber of the Christians 
must he purely a matter of conjecture, In all probability it 
amounted at the close of the third and the beginning of the 
fourth century to nearly one-tenth or one-tyyelfth of the sabjeets 
of Rome, that is to about ten millions off souls. 

nt the faet, that the Christians were a closely united body, 
fresh, vigorous, hopeful, and daily inereasing, while the heathen 
were for the most part a loose agereeation, daily diminishing, 
made the trae prospective strength af the church much greater, 

The propagation of Christiauity among the barbarians in the 
provinces of Asin and the north-west of Eurape beyond the 


1 Sola vobis relingnimus templa.”  Apol. e 37. Long before Tertniinn 
the heathen Pliny, in his funous letter to Trajan (Epp. x. 97) had spoken of 
“hesulata temple” and “ seera solannia din infermissay? in consequence of the 
spread of the Christian superstition throughout the cities and villages of Asia 


Minor. 
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Roman empire, was at first, of comrse, too remote from the enr- 
rent of history to be of any great immediate importance. But 
it prepared the way for the civilization of those regions, and 
their subsequent position in the world. 


NOTES. 


Gibbon and Friedlinder (ITT. 531) estimate the number of Christians 
at the aveession of Constantine (306) probably too low at one-twentieth ; 
Matter and Robertson too high at one-fifth of his subjects. Some older 
writers, misled by the lyperbolical statements of the early Apologists, 
even represent the Christians as having at least equalled if not exceeded 
the number of the heathen worshippers in the empire. In this case 
common prudence would have dictated a policy of toleration long be- 
fore Constantine. Mosheim, in his J/ist. Commentaries, ete. (Murdock’s 
translation I. p. 274 sqq.) discusses at length the number of Christians in 
the secoud century without arriving at definite conclusions, Chastel 
estimates the number at the time of Constantine at ¢; in the West, yy in 
the Hast, fy on an average (Hist. de In destruct. du paganisme, p. 36). 
According to Chrysostom, the Christian population of Antioch in his day 
(380) was about LU0,000, or one-half of the whole. 


§ 8. Christianity in Asia. 


Asia was the eradle of Christianity, as it was of humanity 
and civilization, ‘The apostles themselyes had spread the new 
religion over P lestine, Sytia,and Asla Minor. According to 
the younger Pliny, under Trajan, the temples of the gods in 
Asia Minor were almost forsaken, and animals of sacrifice found 
hardly any purchasers, In the second century Christianity 
penetrated to Edessa in Mesopotamia, and some distance into 
Persia, Media, Bactria, and Parthia; and in the third, into 
Armenia and Arabia, Paul himself had, indeed, spent three 
years in Arabia, but probably in contemplative retirement, pre- 





paring for his apostolic ministry. There is a legend, that the 
apostles Thomas and Bartholomew carried the gospel to India. 
But a more credible statement is, that the Christian teacher 
Pantenus of Alexandria journeyed to that country about 190, 
and that in the fourth century churches were found there, 

The transfer of the seat of power from Rome to Con- 
étantinople, and the founding of the East Roman empire under 
Constantine I. gave to Asia Minor, and especially to Constan+ 
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tinople, a commanding importance in the history of the Church 
for several centuries. ‘The seven Ceeumenical Councils from 
325 to 787 were all held in that ¢ity or its neighborhood, and 
the doctrinal controversies on the Trinity and the person of 
Christ were carried on chiefly in Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 

Ti the mysterious providence of God those lands of the Bible 
and the carly church have been conquered by the prophet of 
Meeea, the Bible replaced by the Koran, and the Greek church 
reduced to a condition of bondage and stagnation; but the 
time is not far distant when the East will be regenerated by 
the undying spirit of Christianity. A peaceful crusade of 
deyoted missionaries preaching the pure gospel and leading 
holy liyes will reeonquer the holy land and settle the Eastern 
question, 

§ 9. Christianity in Egypt. 

Tn Africa Christianity gained firm foothold first in Egypt, 
and there probably as early as the apostolic age. The land of 
the Pharaohs, of the pyramids and sphinxes, of temples and 
tombs, of hieroglyphics aud mummies, of sacred bulls and 
crocodiles, of despotism and slavery, is closely interwoven with 
sacred history from the patriarchal tines, and even imbedded in 
the Decalogue as “the house of bondage.” It was the home 
of Joseph and his brethren, and the cradle of Israel. In 
Seypt the Jewish Scriptures were translated more than two 
hundred years before our era, and this Greek version used even 
hy Christ and the apostles, spread Tebrew ideas throughout the 
Roman world, and is the mother of the peculiar idiom of the 
New Testament. Alexandria was full of Jews, the literary as 
well as cominereial coutre of the East, and the conneeting luk 
between the East and the West. There the largest: libraries 
were collected; there the Jewish mind cane into close contact 
with the Greek, and the religion of Moses with the philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle. There Philo wrote, while Christ taught 
in Jevusalom and Galilee, and lis works were destined to exert 
a great influence on Christian exegesis through the Alexandrian 
fathers. 
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Mark, the evangelist, according to ancient tradition, laid the 
yaindation of the church of Alexandria, The Copts in old 
Cairo, the Babylon of Egypt, claim this to be the place from 
which Peter wrote his first epistle (5: 13); but he must mean 
either the Babylon on the Euphrates, or the mystic Babylon of 
Rome. Eusebius names, as the first bishops of Alexandria, 
Annianos (A. D, 62-85), Abilios (to 98), aud Kerdon (to 110), 
This see naturally grew up to metropolitan and patriarchal im- 
portance and dignity. -As early as the seeond century a theologi- 
eal school flourished in Alexandria, in which Clement and 
Origen taught as pioneers in biblical learning and Christian 
philosophy. From Lower Egypt the gospel spread to Middle 
and Upper Egypt and the adjacent proyinees, perhaps (in the 
fourth century) as far as Nubia, Ethiopia, and Abyssinia. At 
a council of Alexandria in the year 235, twenty bishops were 
present from the different parts of the land of the Nile. 

During the fourth century Egypt gave to the church the 
Arian heresy, the Athanasian orthodoxy, and the monastic 
piety of St. Antony and St. Pachomius, which spread with 
irresistible force oyer Christendom, 

The theological literatare of Egypt was chictly Greek, Most 
of the early manuscripts of the Greek Seriptures—including 
probably the invaluable Sinaitic and Vatican MSS,—were writ- 
ten in Alexandria. But already in the second century the 
Scriptures were trauslated into the vernacular language, in 
three different dialects. What remains of these versions is of 
considerable weight in ascertaining the earliest text of the Greek 
Testament. 

The Christian Egyptians are the descendants of the 
Pharaonie Egyptians, but largely mixed with negro and Arab 
blood, Christianity never fully penetrated the nation, and was 
alinost. swept away by the Mohammedan conquest under the, 
Caliph Omar (640), who burned the magnificent libraries of 
Alexandria under the plea that if the books agreed with the 
Koran, they were useless, if not, they were pernicious and fi 
for destruction. Since that time Egypt almost disappears from 
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chureh history, and is still groaning, a house of bondage under 
new masters, The great inass of the people are™Moslems, but 
the Copts—abhout half a million of five and a half millious— 
perpetuate the nominal Christianity of their ancestors, and form 
a mission field for the more active churches of the West. 


§ 10, Christianity in North Africa, 


BorrieRs Ceachichte der Carthager, Berlin, 1827, 

Movers: Die Phinizier, 1840-56, 4 vols. (A standard work.) 

Ti. Momsen: Lim, Gesehichte, LAS89 sqy. (Book ILL. ehs. 1-7, 5th ed,) 

N. Davis: Carthage and her Remains, London & N, York, 1861, 

R. Bosworrn Sucriv: Carthage aud he Crathaginians, Lond, 2nd ed. 
IST. Ly the sume: Rome wel Carthage. N. York, 1880. 

Orre Mevrann; Cesehiehte der Karthayer. Yerlin, vol, I. 1879. 

These books treat of the secular history of the ancient Cartha- 

ginians, Wut hely to understand the situation and antecedents, 

Juiies Luovps The North African Church, London, 1580, Comes 
down to Ure Moslem Conqttest, 

The inhabitants of the provinces of Northern Africa were of 
Semitic origin, with a langnage similar to the Hebrew, but 
heeame Latinized in customs, laws, and lanenage under the 
Roman rule. The church in that region therefore helongs to 
Latin Christianity, aud plays a leading part in its early history. 

The Pleenicians, a renmant of the Caunaanites, were the 
Kuglish of ancient history, They carricd on the comuneree of 
the workl; while the Israelites prepared the religion, and the 
{irecks the civilization of the world. Three small nations, in 
stall countries, accomplished a more important work than the 
colossal empires of Assyria, Babylon, and Persia, or even Rome, 
Oceonpring a narrow strip of territory on the Syrian coast, 
between Mount Lebanon and the sea, the Phooiietins sent their 
merchant vessels from Tyre and Sidon to all parts of the old 
world from Tudia to the Daltie, rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope two thousand years before Vasco de Gama, aud brought 
back sandal wood from Malabar, spices fron Arabia, ostrich 
plinnes front Nubia, silver from Spain, wold from the Niger, 
iron from Elba, tin trom Mnelind, and sunber from the Dalti« 
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They furaished Solomon with cedars from Lebanon, and helped 
him to build his palace and the temple. They founded on the 
northernmost coast of sAfriea, more than cight hundred years 
before Christ, the colony of Carthage!” From that favorable 
position they acquired the control over the northern coast of 
Africa from the pillars of Ifereules to the Great Syrtes, over 
Southern Spain, the islands of Sardinia and Sicily, and the 
whole Mediterranean sea, Hence the inevitable rivalry between 
Rome and Carthage, divided only by three days’ sail; hence 
the three Punie wars which, in spite of the brilliant military 
genius of Hannibal, ended in the utter destruction of the eapital 
of North Africa (B. c. 146)?  Delenda est Cowthago,” was 
the narrow and crael policy of the elder Cato, But under 
Augustus, who carried out the wiser plan of Julius Cesar, there 
arose a new Carthage on the rnins of the old, and beeame a 
rich and prosperons city, first heathen, then Christian, until it 
was captured by the barbarous Vandals (A.D. 439), vad finally 
destroyed by a race cognate to its original founders, the Mo- 
hammedan Arabs (647). Sinee that time “a mournful and 
solitary silence” once more hrooded over its ruins. 

Christianity reached proconsular Africa in the second, per- 
haps already at the close of the first century, we do not kuow 
when and how, There was constant intercourse with Italy. It 
spread very rapidly over the fertile ficlds and burning sands of 
Mauritania and Numidia. Cyprian could assemble in 258 a 


! The Phenician or Panic name is Kurthads, the Greek Karchedon (Kapyidév), 
the Latin Curthago. Tt means New City (Neapolis). The word Kereth or 
Curth enters also intu the names of other cities of Phoenician origin, as Cinta 
in Numidia, 

*See the masterly comparison of Rome and Carthage hy Momnisen, Book 
NIL ch. 1. (vol, I. 506), of the destruction of Carthage in Book TY. ch. 1. (vol. 
IL. 22 sqq:) 

*On the ruins of Carthage sce the descriptions of N. Davis and B. Smith ( Rome 
aad Carthage, ch. xx. 263-291). The recent conquest of Tunis by France 
(1881) gives new interest to the past of that country, and opens a new chapter 
for its future. Smith describes Tunis as the most Oriental of Oriental twwns, 
with a gorgeons mixture of ra¢es—Arabs, Turks, Moors, and Negroes—held 
together by the religion of Islum, 
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synod of cighty-seven Wishops, and in 308 the schismatical 
Donatists held a council of two hundred and seventy bishops at 
Carthage, The dioceses, of course, were small in those days. 

The oldest Latin translation of the Bible, miscalled  Itala” 
(the basis of Jerome's “ Vulgata”), was made probably in 
Africa and for Africa, not in) Rome and for Rome, where at 
that time the Greck language prevailed among Christians. 
Latin theology, too, was not born in Rome, but in Carthage. 
Tertullian is its father. Minntins Felix, Arnobins, and Cyprian 
bear wituess to the aetivity and prosperity of African Chris- 
tianity and theology in the third century. It reached its high- 
est perfection during the first quarter of the fifth century in the 
sublime intelleet and burning heart of St, Augustin, the greatest 
among the fathers, but soon after his death (430) it was buried 
first beneath the Vandal barbarism, and in the seventh century 
by the Mohammedan conquest. Yet his writings led Christian 
thought in the Latin church throughout the dark ages, stimu- 
Jated the Reformers, and are a vital foree to this day. 


§ 11. Christianity in Eurepe. 
“Westward the course of Empire takes its way,” 

This law of history is also the law of Christianity, From 
Jerusalem to Rome was the march of the apostolie chureh. 
Further and further West has been the progress of missions 
ever since. 

The church of Rome was by far the most important one for 
all the West. According to Eusebius, it had in the middle of 
the third century one bishop, forty-six presbyters, seven deacons 
with as many snub-deacons, forty-two acolyths, fifty readers, 
exorcists, and door-keepers, and fifteen hundred widows and 
poor persons under its care. Prom this we might estimate the 
number of members at some fifty or sixty thousand, 7. ¢. about 
one-twentieth of the population of the eity, which cannot be 
aecnrately determined indeed, but must have exceeded one mil- 
lion during the reign of the Antonines.! The strength of Cliris- 


1 Gibbon, in his thirty-first chapter, and Miliaan estimate the population of 
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tianity in Rome is also confirmed by the enormous extent of the 
catacombs where the Christians were buried. 

From Rome the elinech spread to all the cities of Irany. The 
first Roman provincial synod, of which we have information, 
numbered twelve bishops ander the presidency of Telesphorns 
(142-154). In the middle of the third century (255) Cornelius 
of Rome held a council of sixty bishops. 

The persecution of the year 177 shows the chureh already 
planted in the south of Gaut in the second century. Christianity 
eame hither probably from the East; for the churches of Lyons 
and Vienne were intimately connected with those of Asia Minor, 
to which they sent a report of the perseention, and Tren:eus, 
bishop of Lyons, was a disciple of Polycarp of Smyrna. Gre- 
gory of Tours states, that in the middle of the third century 
seven missionaries were sent from Rome to. Gaul. One of these, 
Dionysius, founded the first chureh of Paris, died a martyr at 
Montmartre, and beeame the patron saint of France, Popular 
superstition afterwards confounded him with Dionysius the 
Areopagite, who was converted by Paul at Athens. 

Spa probably became acquainted with Christianity likewise 
in the second century, though no clear traces of churches and 
bishops there meet us till the middle of the third. The counei! 
of Elvira in 306 numbered nineteen bishops. The apostle 
Paul once formed the plan of a missionary journey to Spain, 
and according to Clement of Rome he preached there, if we 
understand that country to be meant by “the limit of the West,” 
to which he says that Paul carried the gospel? But there is no 
trace of his labors in Spain on reeord. The legend, in defiance 
of all chronology, derives Christiani'y in that country from James 


Rome at 1,200,000; Hoeck (on the basis of the Montmentum Ancyranum), 
Zumpt and Howson at two millions; Bunsen somewhat lower; while Dureau 
de la Malle tries to reduce it to half a million, «n the ground that the walls of 
Servias Tullins occupied an area only one-fifth of that of Paris, But these 
walls no longer marked the limits of the city since its reconstruction after the 
contlagration under Nero, and the suburbs stretched to an unlimited extent 
into the country. Com). vol. I. p. 359. 
' Rom. 15: 24; Clem. R. Ad Chr. c. 5 (70 répua rig dicewc), 
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the Elder, who was exeeuted in Jerusalem in 44, and is said to 
he buried at Campostella, the famous place of pilgrimage, 
where his beues were first discovered under Alphonso LL, to- 
wards the close of the eighth century." 

When [reneus speaks of the preaching of the gospel among 
the Germans and other barbarians, who, “ without paper snl 
ink, have salvation written in their hearts by the Holy Spirit,” 
he cau refer only to the parts of Germany belonging to the 
Roman empire (Germania cisrhenun), 

According to Tertullian Brrrars also was brought under the 
power of the eross towards the end of the second century. The 
Celtic church existed in England, Ireland, and Scotland, inde- 
pendently of Rome, long before the conversion of the Anglo- 
saxons by the Roman mission of Augustine; it continued for 
some time after that event and sent offshoots to Germany, 
France, and the Low Countries, but was ultimately at different 
dates incorporated with the Roman chareh. Tt took its origin 
probably from Gaul, and afterwards from Italy also, The 
levend traces it to St. Paul and other apostolic founders, The 
venerable Bede (7755) says, that the British king Lueins (about 
167) applied to the Roman bishop Elentherns for missionaries. 
At the vouneil of Arles, in Gaul (Avelate), in 314, three British 
bishops, off Ehoracum (York), Londinum (london), and Colonia 
Loudinensinm (7, ¢. either Lincoln or more probably Colchester), 
were present. 

The conversion of the barbarians of Northern and Western 
Kurope did not begin in earnest before the fifth and sixth een. 
turies, and will claim our attention in the history of the Middle 
Aves. 


See J. By Game (ROC): Die Nivehenip whichte wn Spanien, Regeustiler, 
ISH2 S79, Sovols. ‘The first vol (122 pages is taken upowith: the Lesendiary 
History of the first three contaries. 75 pages are given ty the discussion of 
Paul's journey to Spain. Chis tees Christiquity ii that vountey to Paul and 
to seven iliseiples of the Apostles sent to Romie, ninety, Torquatus, Ctesiplion, 
Secnmdis, Indaletius, Cieitins, Tesyelins, and Eoplorastas (ecording to the 
Kootin Martyrologiunt, edited by Buronius, Lost), 


CHArsER II. 


PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANITY AND CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM. 


“ Semen est sanguis Christianorum.’—Tertullian. 





§ 12. Literature. 


I, Sources: 


Evseeivs: JT, F., particularly Lib, viii, and ix. 

Lactantius: De Mortibus persecutorum. 

The Apologies of Justin Manryr, Mexucrvs Frrix, TRRtu.ntan, 
and OrtGen, and the Epistles of Cyprian. 

THEOD. RurnartT: Acta primorum martyrunt sineera et selecta. Par. 
1689; 2nded. Amstel. 1713 (covering the first four cent.). 

Several biographies in the Actu Sineforum. Anty. 1643 sqq. 

Les Acts des martyrs depuis Parigine de léglise Chritienne jusqv’d nos 
temps. Traduits et publiés par les RAR. TP. binedictins dela vongres. 
de France. Par. 1857 sqy. 

The Martyrol, Iicronymiannm (ed. Florentini, Luc. 1668, and in Migne’s 
Patyol. Lat. Opp. Hieron, xi, ABA sqg.) 7 the Motyrol, Romanum (orl. 
Baron, 1586), the Menoloy. Gree. (ed. Urbini, 1727); De Rossi, 
Roucer, and other works on the Roman Catacombs. 


IJ. Works. 


Jonmn Foxe (or Fox, d, 1587): Acts und Monuments of the Chureh (eom- 
monly called Book of Martyrs), first pub. at Strasbure 1554, and 
Basle 1559; first. complete ed. fol. London 1568; 9th ed. fol. 1i84, 
3 vols. fol.; best ed. by G, Townsend, Lond. 1848, 8 vols. So, + alse 
many abridyed editions. Fose exhibits the entire history of Chris- 
tian martyrdom, including the Protestant martyrs of the middle ace 
and the sixteenth century, with polemical reference to the ehurel 
of Rome as the suecessor of heathen Rone in the work of bloody 
persecution. “The Ten Roman persecutions” are related in the 
first volume, 

Kortrnoupr: Je persecntionibus eccl, primevee, Kiel, 1629. 

Grrpow: chap. xvi, 

Mister: Die Christen im heidnischen Hause var Constantin. Copenh, 
1828. 

BcnuMAnNn vox MANseaG (R, C.); Die Vrvfolynngen der ersten chrish 
lichen Kirche, Vieuna, 1821, 4 
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W. Ap. Semipt: Grachichle der Denk u. Glaubensfretheil im eraten 
Jahrhwulert der Kaiserherrschaft und des Christenthums. Berl. 1847, 

Krrrzvek: Iie Ihldenzeiten des Christenthums. Vol. i. Der Kampf 
mit dem Lhideathum. Leipz. 1856, 

Fr. W. Gass: Des ehristl Mértyrerthum in den ersten Jahrhunderten. 
1850-60 (in Niedner's “ Zeitschrift fiir hist. Theol.” for 1859, pp. 
823-602, and 1500, pp. 815-881). 

PF, OVERBECK: Gesefze der rom. Kaiser gegen die Christen, ix his Studien 
mr Gesch, dev alten Kirehe, 1. Chemn. 1875, 

B. Auph: /istnire des persteutions de Viglise jusqw ala fin des Antonins. 
2nd ed. Paris 1875 (Orowned by the Académie francaise). By the 
sume: Mistvire des perséentions de Céglize, La polémiqne paijeunc & la 
Jin dn IL. sitele, W878. Les Chréstiens dias lempire ramain, de la fin 
des Antontns an milieu dn [1T@ stvele (180-249), 1881. Li église et 
Vétatalons lo seconde moitié du ITTe sleele, 1886. 

K, Wikseter: Die Christencerfolquigen der Casaren, hist. und ehronol. 
untersueht.  Giitersloh, 1878. 

Genit, Uunnorn: Der Kampf des Christenthums mit dem Heidenthum. 
Sled, Stuttgart, 1879. Engl. transl. by Smyth & Ropes, 1879. 

Turon. Kem: Rom vad das Christeuthwa. Berlin, 1881. 

WM. Renan: Mare-Auréle. Paris, 1882, pp. 53-69. 


§ 13. General Survey. 


The persecutions of Christianity during the first. three cen- 
turies appear like a long tragedy : first, foreboding signs; then 
a succession of bloody assaults of heathenism upon the religion 
of the eross; amidst the dark scenes of fiendish hatred and 
ernelty the bright exhibitions of suffering virtue; now and 
then a short pause; at last a fearfal and desperate struggle of 
the old pagan empire for life and death, ending in the abiding 
vietory of the Christian religion. Thus this bloody baptisin 
of the church resulted in the birth of a Christian world. It 
was a repetition amd prolongation of the crucifixion, but fol- 
lowed by a resurrection. 

Onr Lord lad predicted this conflict, and prepared His dis- 
ciples for it. ¢ Behold, T send you forth as sheep in the midst 
of wolves. ‘They will deliver you up te councils, and in their 
rynagegues they will scourge vou; yea and before governors 
and kings shall ye be brought for My sake, for a testimony to 
them and to the Gentiles. And brother shall deliver np 
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brother to death, and the father his child: and children shall 
rise up against parents, and cause them to be put to death, 
And ye shall be hated of all men for My name’s sake: but he 
that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.” These, and 
similar words, as well as the recollection of the crucifixion and 
resurrection, fortified and cheered many a confessor and martyr 
in the dungeon and at the stake, 

The persecutions procerded first from the Jews, afterwards 
from the Gentiles, and “ontinued, with interruptions, for nearly 
three hundred years. History reports no mightier, longer and 
deadlier conflict than this war of extermination waged by 
heathen Rome ayainst defenseless Christianity. It was a most 
unequal struggle, a struggle of the sword and of the cross; 
carna) power all on one side, moral power all on the other. It 
was a struggle for life and death, One or the other of the 
combatants must suceuwm). A compromise was impossible. 
The future of the world’s history depended on the downfall 
of heathenism and the triamph of Christianity, Dehind the 
scene were the powers of the invisible world, God and the 
prince of darkness, Justin, Tertullian, and other confessors 
traced the persecutions to Satan and the demons, though they 
did not ignore the human and moral aspects; they viewed them 
also as a punishment for past sius, and a school of Christian 
virtuc. Some denied that martyrdom was an evil, since it 
only brought Christians the sooner to God and the glory of 
heaven. As war brings out the heroic qualities of men, so did 
the persecutions develop the patience, the gentleness, the en- 
durance of the Christiaus, and prove the world-conqucring 
power of faith. 

Number of Perseceutions. 

From the fifth century it has been customary to reckon ten 
great persecutions: under Nero, Domitian, Trajan, Marens 
Aurelius, Septimius Severus, Maximinus, Decius, Valerian, 
Aurelian, and Diocletian.’ This nuinber was suggested by the 


'So Augustin, De Cicit. Dei, xviii. 52, but he mentions Antoninus for Marcus 
Aurelins. Lactantius counts six, Salpitius Severus nine persecutions. 
Vol. WT. 5. 
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ten plagues of Egypt taken as types (which, however, befell 
the enemies of Usracl, and present a contrast rather than a 
parallel), and by the tea horns of the Roman beast making war 
with the Lamb, taken for so many emperors! But the number 
ix too vreat forthe general perseentions, and too small for the 
provineial and local Only uve imperial persecutions—those 
of Deeins and Diocletian —extended over the empire; but 
Christianity was always an illegal religion from ‘Trajan te Con- 
stintineg, and) subject to anneyanee and viclenee everywhere? 
Some persecnting emperors—Nero, Domitian, Calerius, were 
monstrous tyrants, bat others—Trajam, Marens Aurelius, 
Devins, Dioeletian—were among the best and most) energetic 
emperors, and were prompted not so much by hatred of Chiris- 
tianity as hy zeal for the maintenance of the laws and the 
power of the government, On the other Ianid, some of the 
most worthless eniperors—Comimodus, Caracalla, and TTelio- 
gabalns—were rather favorable to ihe Christians from sheer 
caprice. AIL were equally ignorant of the trac character of 
the new religion, 


The Tevsult. 


The long and bloody war of heathen Rome against the 
church, which is built upon a rock, utterly failed. It began in 
Rome under Nero, it ended near Rome at the Milyian bridge, 
under Constantine. Aiming to exterminate, it purified, Tt 
called forth the virtues of Christian heroism, and resulted tn 
the consolidation and trimuaph of the uew religion. The 


Ex. chs. 5-10; Rev. 17: 12sqyq. 0 Augustin felt the impropriety of retor- 
ring to the Egyptian plagues, and calls this a mere conjecture of the lana 
mind which “sometimes hits the trath and sometimes is deceived.” He also 
rectifies the number by referring to the perseentions before Nera, wentioned in 
the N.'T., and to the perseentions after Diveletian, as thatof Julian, wad the 
Arian emperors, “ When TE think of these wand the dike things,” he says, ‘it 
does not seem to me that the nnmber of perseentions with which the chureh is 
to be tried can be detinitely stated,” 

7On the relation of Christidnity to the laws of the Roman euipire, sce 
Abt, De la leqalité dn Christianisme dans Compire Ltomain au Jer sitele. Daria 
1866. 
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philosophy of persecution is best expressed by the terse word 
of Tertullian, who lived in the midst of them, but did not see 
the end; “The blood of the Christians is the seed of the 
Church,” 


Religious Freedom. 


The blood of persecution is also the sced of civil and religious 
liberty. All sects, schools, and parties, whether religious or 
political, when persecuted, complain of injustice and plead for 
toleration ; but few practise it when in power. The reason of 
this ineonsisteney lies in the selfishness of human nature, and in 
mistaken zeal for what it believes to be trae and right. Liberty 
is of very slow, but sure growth. 

The ancient world of Greece and Rome generally was based 
upon the absolutism of the state, which mereilessly trampled 
under foot the individual rights of men. It is Christianity 
which taught and acknowledged them. 

The Christian apologists first proclaimed, however imper- 
fectly, the principle of freedom of religion, and the sacred rights 
of conscience. Tertullian, in prophetie anticipation as it were 
of the modern Protestant theory, boldly tells the heathen that 
everybody has a natural and inalienable right to worship God 
according to his conviction, that all compulsion in matters of 
conscience is contrary to the very nature of religion, and that 
no form of worship has any yalue whatever except as far as it 
is a free voluntary homage of the heart." 

Similar views in favor of religious liberty were expressed by 


"See the remarkable passage Ad Seapulam, c. 2: “ Tamen humani juris et 
nalurdlis potestatis est wnienique quod putarerit colere, nee alii abest, aut proddest 
allerius religio. Sed nee religionis est cogere religionem, que sponte susetpi debeat 
non vi, cum et hosting ab anime libenti eaipostulentur, Tia etsi nos compuleritis ad 
sacrificandum, nihil prerstahitis diis westris, Ab invitis enti saerifiota non desider- 
abunt, nisi si contentiost sunt; contentiosus autem deus non est.” Comp. the similar 
passage in Tertullian, Apoloy. c. 24, where after enumerating the various forms 
of idolatry which enjoyed free toleration in the empire he continues: “ Videte 
enim ne et hoe ad irreligiositatis elogium concurrat, adlimere libertatem religtonia et 
interdicere optionem divinitatiz, ut nou licent mihi colere quem velim sed cogar colere 
quem nolim. Nemo se ab invito coli volet, ne homo quidem.” 
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Justin Martyr! and at the close of our period by Lactantins, 
Who says: “ Religion cannot be imposed by foree; the matter 
niust he earricd on by words rather than by blows, that the 
will may be affected, ‘Tortire and piety are widely different ; 
nor is it possible for truth to be united with violenee, ur justice 
with cruelty. Nothing is so much a matter of free will as 
religion.” * 

The Church, after its triumph over pagunisi, forgot this 
lesson, and for many centuries treated all Cliristian heretics, ss 
well as Jews and Gentiles, just as the old) Romans had treated 
the Christians, without distinction of erced or sect. Every 
state-chureh from the tines of the Christian eniperors of Con- 
stantinople to the times of the Russian Czars and the South 
American Republics, has more or Jess persecuted the dissenters, 
in dircet violation of the principles and practice of Christ and 
the apostles, and in carnal misunderstanding of the spiritual 
nature of the kingdom of heaven. 


§ 14. Jewish Perseeution. 
ROURCEs. 

TI. Dio Cassivs: Tfist. Rom. LXV, 82; LXTX. 12-14; Jvsti~ M.: 
Apol. Lo 81, 47; Busenivs: JA Beet IV. 2. und 6. Rabbiniedl tra- 
ditions in Derenhourg: Listvire de la Palestine depuis Cyrus Jusqw 
@ Adrion (Paris 1867), pp. 402488. 

Il, Fr. Mésten: Mer Jidische Krieg unter Trajan u. Hadrian, Altona 
and Leipz. S21. 

Drying: Arviae Capitol ovigines of historic, Lips. 1748. 

Mwai: Geseh. des Vilkes Tseoe/, VOL S78-1h2. 

MILMAN; Mistary of the Jews, Books 1S and 20. 

(inira: Cesehiiler Jaden, Volo iV. (Leipz. ist). ‘ 

Sentren: Nealestim, Zcityeschivhte (STA), pp. SH0-367, 


The Jews had displayed their obstinate anbelief and bitter 
hatred of the gospel in the crucifixion of Christ, the stoning of 
Stephen, the exceution of dunes the Elder, the repeated: iear- 


certions of Peter and John, the wild rage against Paul, and the 


FA To 2 A, 12, 2 Inetit. div. V. 20. 
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murder of James the Just. No wonder that the fearful judg- 
ment of God at last visited this ingratitude upon them in the 
destruction of the boly city aud the temple, from whiel: the 
Christians found refuge in Pella, 

But this tragieal fite could break only the national power of 
the Jews, not their hatred of Christianity. They enused the 
leath of Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem (107); they were par- 
ticularly active in the buriing of Polyearp of Smyrna; and 
they infhuned the violence of the Gentiles by calummiating the 


wet of the Nazarenes. 


The Rebellion under Bar-Cochba, Jerusalem again Destroyed. 

By severe oppression under Trajan and Uadrian, the prohibi- 
tion of circumeision, and the desceration of Jerusalein by the 
idolatry of the pagaus, the Jews were provoked to a new and 
powerful insnrrection (A. pb, 152-155). A psendo-Messiali, 
Bar-Coehba (son of the sturs, 24: 17), afterwards cled 
Bar-Cosiba (son of falsehood), pat hiniselt’ at the head of the 
rebels, and caused all the Christians who wonld not joiu him te 
be most cruelly murdered. But the false prophet was defeated 
by Hadrian’s general in 135, more than half’ a million of Jews 
were slanglitered after a desperate resistance, immense numbers 
suld into slavery, 955 villages aud 50 fortresses levelled to the 
ground, nearly all Palestine laid waste, Jerusalem again de- 
stroyed, and a Roman colony, Aclia Capitolina, erected on its 
ruins, with an image of Jupiter and a temple of Venus, The 
coins of Aelia Capitolina bear the imuges of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
Bacchus, Serapis, Astarte. 

Thus the native soil of the venerable religion of the Old Tes- 
tament was ploughed up, and idolatry planted on it. ‘The Jews 
were forbidden to visit the holy spot of their former metropolis 
upon pain of death." Only on the anniversary of the destruc- 


1 As reported hy Justin M., a native of Palestine aud a cotemporary of this 
destruction of Jerusalem. Apol. Lo 47. Tertullian also says (Adv. Jud. e. 
13), that “an interdict was issued forbidding any one of the Jews to linger in 
the confines of the district.” 
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tion were they allowed to Dbelold and bewail it from a distance, 
The prohibition was eontinied wider Christian eiiperors to their 
disgrace. Julian the Apostate, from hatred of the Christians, 
allowed and cneouraged thei to rehnild the temple, but in vain. 
Jerome, who spent the rest of his life in monastic vetirement at 
Bethlehem (d. 419), informs us in pathetic words that in his day 


old Jewish men and women, “ 


in vorpovibus et in hahitn suo 
ram Domini demonstrantes,” lad to bay fren the Reman wateh 
the privilege of weeping and lamenting ever the ruins from 
wonnt Olivet in sight of the eross, “at qui quondam emevant 
suguinen Christi, eaant lrcrymas suas, cf nie flctus quidem vis 
gratnites sit?’ The same sad privilege the Jews now enjoy 
noder ‘Turkish rule, not only once a year, but every Friday 
beneath the very walls of the Temple, now replaced by the 
Mosyue of Omar? 
The Tualnud., 


After this the Jews had ao opportunity for any further inde- 
pendent persecution of the Christians, Yet they continacd to 
cireulute horrible ¢alumuies on Jesus and his followers. ‘Their 
learned schools at Tiberias and Babylon nourished this bitter 
hostility, The ‘Talmud, é. e. Doctrine, of which the first part 
(the Mishna, & ¢. Repetition) was composed towards the end 
vf the seeond century, and the second part (the Genrara, é 
Completion) in the fourth century, well represents the Judaism 
of its day, stil, traditional, stazuant, and auti-Christian. Sub- 
sequently the Jerusalem Talmud was celipsed by the Babylonian 
(430-521), whieh is four times larger, and a still more distinct 
expression of Rabbinism. The terrible imprecation on apostates 

"Ad Zephon, 1; Visqq. Sehiirer qnotes the passage, p. 363. 

7¢The Wailing Phice of the Jews” at the eyelopoo touncketion wall is just 
outside of the Mosqne EL Aska, and near “ Robinson's Areh. ‘There T siw 
on Good Friday, IS77, a large oamber of Jews, old and young, men and 
women, veneruble rabbis with yatriarchal beards, others dirty and repulsive, 
kissing the stone wall od watering it with their (ears, while repenting from 
Ifebrew Bibles ad prayer-hooks the Lamentations of Jeremiah, Psilius 76th 


and 7th, and various litanies, Comp. Tobler, Topographic con Jerusalem, 
I. 62y, 
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(precatio hereticorum), designed to deter Jews from going over 
to the Christian faith, comes from the second century, and is 
stated by the Talmnd to haye been composed at Jifna, where 
the Sanhedrin at that time had its seat, by the younger Rabbi 
Gamailiel. 

The Talmud is the slow growth of several centuries, It is a 
chaos of Jewish learning, wisdom, and folly, a continent of rub- 
bish, with hidden pearls of troe maxims and poetie para. 
bles. Delitzsch calls it “a yast debating club, in which there 
hun confusedly the myriad voices of at least fiye centuries, a 
unique code of laws, in comparison with which the liw-books of 
al) other nations are but lilliputian.” It is the Old Testament 
misinterpreted and turned against the New, in fact, though not 
in form. It is a rabbinical Bible without inspiration, without 
the Messiah, without hope. It shares the tenavity of the Jewish 
race, aul, like it, continues involuntarily to bear testimony to 
the truth of Christianity. A distinguished historian, on being 
asked what is the best argument for Christianity, promptly re- 
plied : the Jews. 

Unfortunately this people, still remarkable even in its tragical 
end, was in many ways cruclly oppressed and perscented by the 
Christians after Constantine, aud thereby only confirmed in its 
fanatical hatred of them. The hostile legislation began with 
the prohibition of the cireumeision of Christian slaves, and the 
intermarriage between Jews and Christians, and proceeded 
already in the fifth century to the exclusion of the Jews from 
all civil and political rights in Christian states. Eyveu our en- 
lightened age has witnessed the humiliating spectacle of a cruel 
Judenhetze in Germany and still more in Russia (1881). Bue 
through all changes of fortune God has preserved this ancient 


1 On the literature of the Talmud see the articles in Herzog, and in McClin- 
tock & Strong, and especially Schiirer, Neutestamentl. Zeityeschichte (Leipz. 
1874), pp. 45-49, to whieh J add Schitrer’s essay: Die Predigt Jesu Christi in 
threm Verhédltniss zum Alten Testament und zum Judenthum, Darmstadt, 1882. 
The relation of the Talmud to the Sermon on the Mount and the few resem- 
blances is discussed by Pick in McClintock & Strong, vol. ix. 571. 
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race as a living monument of lis justice aud his mercy; and 
he will undoubtedly assign it aay importiunt pare in the consum- 
mation of his kingdom at the second coming of Christ, 


§ 15, Causes af Roman Persecution, 


The policy of the Roman government, the fanaticism of the 
supersdtiots people, and the self-interest of the pagan priests 
conspired: for the persecution of a religion whieh threatened ta 
demolish the tottering fibrie of idolatry ; and they left: no ox- 
pedients of lewishition, of violence, of craft, and of wickedness 
untried, to blot tt from the earth, 

To glance first at the relation of the Roman state to the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Roman Toleration, 

The poliey of toperial Rome was ina measure tolerant. It 
was repressive, but not preventive. Freedom of thought was 
not cheeked by a censorship, education was left nntrammedled to 
be arranged between the teacher and the learner, The aries 
were quartered on the frontiers as a protection of the empire, 
not cmployed at home as instruments af oppression, aod the 
people were diverted from pubhe affairs aud politieal discontent 
hy pitblie wuusements, ‘The ancient religions of the conquered 
rives were tolerated as fir as they did) not interfere with the 
iterests of the state. The dows enjoyed special protection since 
the tine of Julins Cresar. 

Now so long as Christimity was regarded by the Romaus as 
a mere sect of Judaisin, it shared the hatred and contempt, in- 
deed, bit also the legal protection bestowed on that aneient 
national religion, Providence had so ordered it that Christianity 
had already taken root in the leading cities of the empire hefore 
its true ehuiracter: was understood. Paul diad carried it, under 
the protection of his Roman citizenship, to the ends of the em, 
pire, and the Roman) proconsul at Corinth refised to interfere 
With his activity on the grotmed that it was an internal question 
wf the Jews, whieh did not beloug to his tribunal The heathen 
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statesmen and authors, even down to the age of Trajan, inelud- 
ing the historian Tacitus aud the younger Pliny, considered the 
Christian religion as a vulgar superstition, hardly worthy of 
their notice. 

But it was far too important a phenomenon, and made far too 
apid progress to be Jong thus ignored or despised. So soon as 
it was understood as a new religion, and as, in fact, claiming uni- 
versal validity and acceptance, it was set down as aolawfal and 
treasonable, a religio licita; and it was the constaut reproach 
of the Christians; “You have no right to exist.” ! 


Roman Lntolerance. 


We need not be surprised at this position. For with all its 
professed and actual tolerance the Roman state was thoroughly 
interwoven with heathen idolatry, and made religion a tool of 
its policy. Ancient history furnishes no example of a state 
without some religion and form of worship. Rome makes no 
exception to the yeneral rule. “The Romano-Iellenie state- 
religion” (says Mommsen), “and the Stoic state-philosophy 
inseparably combined with it were not merely a convenient 
instrument for every government-oligarchy, democracy, or 
monarchy—but altogether indispensable, because it was just as 
impossible to construct the state wholly without religions ele- 
ments as to discover any new state religion adapted to form a 
substitute for the old.” * 

The piety of Romulus and Numa was believed to have laid 
the foundation of the power of Rome. To the favor of the 
deities of the republic, the brilliant suecess of the Roman arms was 
attributed, The priests and Vestal virgins were supported out 
of the public treasury. The emperor was ex-officio the pontifer 
maximus, and eyen an object of divine worship. The gods 
were national; and the eagle of Jupiter Capitolinus moved as 
a good yenius before the world-conquering legions. Cicero lays 
down as a principle of legislttion, that no one should be allowed 


1 © Non licet esse vos.’ Tertullian, Apol. 4. 
The History of Rome, translated by Diekson, vol. TV. P. IL p. 559. 
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(9 worship foreign gods, moless they were recoenized by publia 
static.’ Meecemis counselled Augustus: “ TLonor the gods 
according to the custom of our ancestors, and compel*® others to 
worship them, Ifate and punish those who bring in strange . 
gots,” 

Lt is truc, indeed, that iadividuals iu Greece and Rome en- 
joyed an almost unlimited liberty for expressing sceptical and 
even impions sentiments i couyersiution, i books and on the 
stage, We need ouly refer to the works of Aristophanes, 
Lucian, Lucretins, Phiutns, Terence. Bat a sharp distinction 
was unie then, as often sinve by Christia governments, he- 
tween liberty of private thoaght and conseience, which is 
inalienable and beyond the reach of legislation, and between the 
liberty of public worship, although the latter is only the legiti- 
mate consequence of the former. Besides, wherever religion is 
a matter of state-legislation and eonypusion, there is almost 
invariably a great deal of hypocrisy aud infidelity among the 
educated classes, however often it may conform outwardly, from 
poliey, interest or habit, to the forms and legal acquirements of 
the established creed, 

The senate and eniperor, by special edicts, usually allowed 
vonquered nations the free praetice of their worship even in 
Rome; not, however, from regard for the sacred rights of con- 
science, but merely from poliey, and with the express prohibition 
of making proselytes from the state religion ; heuce severe laws 
were published from time to time against transition to Judaisin, 


Obstacles to the Tuleration of Christianity. 

To Christianity, appearing vet as a national religion, but 
claiming to be the only true universal one, making its converts 

eS : 
among every people and every sect, attracting Greeks and 
Romans in anneh larger nombers than Jews, refusing to com- 
promise with any forw of idolatry, and threatening in faet_the 
- . te - 
vy existence of the Romun state religion, even this limited 
very existence of the Roman state religion, even this ted 


1 Niat publicr ailxeitos.’ 7 indynate, aceording to Dion Cassius. 
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toleration could not be granted. ‘The same all-absorhing politi- 
cal interest of Rome dictated here the opposite course, and 
Tertullian is hardly just in charging the Romans with inconsist- 
ency for tolerating the worship of all false gods, from whom 
they had nothing to fear, and yet prohibiting the worship of the 
only true God who is Lord over all. Born under Augustus, 
and crucified under Tiberius at the sentence of the Roman 
magistrate, Christ stood as the founder of a spiritual universal 
empire at the head of the most important epoch of the Roman 
power, a rival not to be endured. The reign of Constantine 
subsequently showed that the free toleration of Christianity was 
the death-blow to the Roman state religion. 

Then, too, the conscientious refusal of the Christians to pay 
divine honors to the emperor and Tis statu , and to take part in 
any Wolatrous corcmonics at public 


the imperial military service, their disregard for polities and 


cstivities, their aversion to 





depreciation of all civil and temporal affairs as compared with 
the spiritual and eternal interests of man, their close brotherly 
union and frequent meetings, drew upon them the suspicion of 
hostility to the Cresars and the Roman people, and the wnpardon- 
able crime of conspiracy against the state? 

The common people alsu, with their polytheistic ideas, ab- 
horred the believers in the one God as atheists aud enemies of 
the gods. They readily gave eredit to the slanderous rumors of 
all sorts of abominations, even incest and cannibalism, practised 
by the Christians at their religious assemblies and loye-feasts, 
an regarded the frequent public calamities of that age as puu- 
ishments justly inflieted by the angry gods for the disregard of 
their worship. In North Africa arose the proverb: “Tf God 
does not send rain, lay it to the Chiistians.” At every inunda- 
tion, or drought, or famine, or pestilence, the fanatical populace 
cried: “ Away with the atheists! To the lious with the Chris- 
tians !”” 

? Apolog. c. 24 at the close: “Apud vos quodvis colere jus est practer Deum verwuny 


quasi non hic magis omninm sit Deus, cuius omnes suming.” 
1 fence the reproachful designation, “‘ Lostes Cursarum et populi Romani.” 
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Finally, perseentions were sometinies started by priests, jug- 
glers, artifieers, merehiuts, and others, who deviyed their support 
from the idolatrous worship. These, like Demetrins at Ephesus, 
and the masters of the sorceress at Philippi, kindled the fanati- 
cist and indignation of the mob against the new religion for its 
interference with their gains,' 


$16. Condition of the Church before the Reign of Trajan. 


The imperial perseeations before Trajan belong to the 
Apostolic age, aml Inve heen alrauly deseribed in’ the first 
volume. We allude to them liere only for the sake of the con- 
nection, Christ was born wider the first, and crucified under 
the second Roman emperor. Tiberius (4. p, 14-37) is reported 
to have been frightened by Pilate’s acenuit of the crucitixion 
and resurrection, and to have proposed to the senate, without 
success, the enrolment of Christ ainony the Roun deities ; but 
this rests only on the qnestionable authority of Pertullian, The 
ediet of Clandius (42-54) in the year 43, which banished the 
Jews from Rome, fell also upon the Cheistians, but as Jews with 
whom they were coufounded, “The fiendish persecution of Nero 
(54-68) was intended as a punishment, not for Christianity, but 
for alleged incendiarisim (G4). Lt showed, however, the popular 
temper, and was a declaration of war against the new religion, 
Tt beeame a commen saying among Christians that Nero would 
reappowr as Antichrist, 

During the rapidly sneceeding reigns of Galla, Otho, Vitellias, 
Vespasian, and Titts, the church, so far as we know, suftered 
no very serious persecution. 

Bat ‘Detitian (S1-M)), a suspivious and Dlasphemons tyrant, 
accustamed to eall himself’ and te be called & Lord and God,” 
treated the cnibracing of Cliristianity as a crime against the state, 
and condemmed to death iny Christians, even his own cousin, 
the consul Flayius Clemens, on the charge of atheism; or con 
fiseated their property, aml sent them, as iu the case of 


Comp, Arts. 1: 24; 16: 16. 
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Domitilla, the wife of the Clemens just mentioned, into exile. 
His jealousy also led him to destroy the surviving descendants 
of David; and he brought from Palestine to Rome two kinsmen 
of Jesus, grandsons of Judas, the “brother of the Lord,” but 
seeing their poverty and rustic simplicity, and hearing their ex- 
planation of the kingdom of Christ as not earthly, but heavenly, 
to be established by the Lord at the end of the world, when He 
should come to judge the quiek and the dead, he let them go. 
Tradition (in Trenwus, Eusebius, Jerome) assigns to the reign of 
Domitian the banishment of Jolin to Patmos (which, however, 
must be assigned to the reign of Nero), together with his miracu- 
lous preservation from death in Rome (attested by Tertullian), 
and the martyrdom of Andrew, Mark, Onesimus, and Dionysius 
the Areopagite, The Martyriam of Ignatius speaks of “many 
persecutions under Domitian.” 

His humane and justice-loving suecessor, Nerva (96-98), re- 
called the banished, and refused to treat the confession of Chris- 
tianity as a political crime, though he did not recognise the new 
religion as a religio lieita. 


$17. Trajan, A.D, 98-117—Chvristianity Forbidden—Martyr- 
dom of Symeon of Jerusalem, and Ignatius of Antioch. 


I, Sovnces. 
Prirstrs, jun.: Hpist. x, 96. and 97 (al. 97 sq.). Terturnian: Apol.c.2 
Evsesivs: A. 2. TLL, 11,52, 33,56. Chron. paseh. p. 470 (ed. Bonn). 
Acta Martyrii Iqnatii,in Rvisary, p, § sqq.; receat edd. by Tirgop, 
ZAUN, in Putrum Apost, Opera (Lips. 1876), vol. IL pp. 801 sqq.; 
Funk, Opera Putr, Apost,, vol. 1. 254-265 ; IL. 218-275; and Lient- 
Foot; S. Iynatins and 8. Polye. U1, 473-570. 
II. Works. 
On Trajan’s reign in general see Tittemost, Histoire des Empereurs ; 
Meriva.e, History of the Romaus wider the Enpire, 
On Ignatius: THrop. Zaus: Iynatius vow Antiochion, Gotha 1878 (631 
pages). Ligurroor; S. Lyaetins and 8. Polye., London 1885, 2 vols, 
On the chronology: AvoLen Flarsack: Die Zvit des Ieitins, Leipzig, 
1878 (90 pages); comp. Kem, /. ¢. 510-562; but especially Licut- 
Foot, L ¢. I1.1, SW sqq. 
The Epistles of Ienatins will be discussed in chapter XIII. on ecclesi- 
astical literature, 2 164 and 165, 
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Trajan, one of the best and most praiseworthy emperors, 
honored us the “father of his country,” but, like his friends, 
Tacitus and Pliny, wholly ignorant of the nature of Christianity, 
was the first to pronounce it in form a proscribed religion, as it 
had been all along in fact. He revived the rigid laws against 
all seeret societies,’ and the provincial officers applied them to 
the Christians, on account of their frequent meetings for worship. 
Ilis decision regulated the governmental treatment of the Chris- 
tians for more than a century. It is embodied in his correspond- 
ence with the younger Pliny, who was governor of Bithynia in 
Asia Minor from 109 to 111, 

Pliny came in official contact with the Christians. He him- 
self saw in that religion only a “depraved and immoderate 
superstition,” and could hardly aceount for its popularity. He 
reported to the emperor that this superstition was constantly 
spreading, not only in the cities, but also in the villages of Asia 
Minor, and captivated people of every age, rank, and sex, so 
that the temples were almost forsaken, and the sacrificial victims 
found no sale. To stop this progress, he condenined many Chris- 
tians to death, and sent others, who were Roman citizens, to the 
imperial tribunal, But he requested of the emperor further 
instructions, whether, in these efforts, he shonld have respect to 
age; whether he should treat the mere bearing of the Christian 
mune as a crime, if there were no other offence. 

To these inquiries Trajan replicd: ‘You have adopted the 
right course, my friend, with regard to the Christians; for no 
universal rule, to be applied to all cases, can be laid down in 
this matter. They shonld not be searched for; but when accused 
and eonvicted, they should be panished; yet if airy one denies 
that he has been a Christian, and proves it by action, namely, 


) Or prohibited clubs. This is the meaning of kelrria (frarpeia or éraipia), 
collevium, sodalitas, sadalitium, company, lrotherhood, especially a private 
politics! cla or anion for party purposes. The Roman sodalities were festive 
elubs or lodges, and easily available for politieal and revoluGonary ends. 
Trajan refused to sanction a company of firemen in Nicomedia (Pliny, Ep. X, 
34, al.43). Comp. Viittner, (esehichte der politischen Ietirien in Athen (1840), 
and Mommisen, De callegtis ef sorlaliciix Romanoram | Kiel, 1843), 
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by worshipping our gods, he is to be pardoned npon his repent- 
ance, even though suspicion may still cleave to him from his 
antecedents, But anonymous accusations must vot be admitted 
in any criminal process; it sets a bad example, and is contrary 
to our age” (7. ¢. to the spirit of Trajan’s government), 

This decision was much milder than might haye been expected 
from a heathen emperor of the old Roman stamp. Tertullian 
charges it with self-contradiction, as both cruel and lenient, for- 
bidding the search for Christians and yet commanding their 
punishment, thus declaring them innocent and guilty at the same 
time. But the emperor evidently proceeded on political princi- 
ples, and thought that a transient and contagious enthusiasm, 
as Christianity in his judgment was, could be suppressed sooner 
by leaving it unnoticed, than by openly assailing it. He wished 
to ignore it as much as possible. But every day it forced. itself 
more and more upon public attention, as it spread with the 
irresistible power of truth. 

This rescript might give occasion, aceording to the sentiment 
of governors, for extreme seyerity towards Christianity as a 
secret union and a religio illicitu. Even the humane Pliny tells 
us that he applied the rack to tender women. Syria and Pales- 
tine suffered heavy persecutions in this reign, 

Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem, and, like his predecessor James, 
a kinsman of Jesus, was accused by fanatical Jews, and cruci- 
fied A. p. 107, at the age of a hundred and twenty years. 

Tn the same year (or probably between 110 and 116) the distin- 
guished bishop Ignatius of Antioch was condemped to death, 
transported to Rome, and thrown before wild beasts in the 
Colosseum. The story of his martyrdom has no doubt been 
much embellished, but it must have some foundation in fact, 
and is characteristic of the legendary martyrology of the ancient 
church, 

Our knowledge of Ignatius is derived from his disputed 
epistles,’ and a few short notices by Ireneus and Origen. While 

'In three recensions, two in Greek, and one in Syriac. The seven shorter 
Greek Ep, are genuine, See below % 105. 
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his existence, his position in the early Chureh, and his martyr 
dom wre adniitted, everything else about him is called in’ qnes- 
tion, How amany epistles he wrote, and when he wrote them, how 
mach trath there is in the waecount of Ids martyrdom, aud when 
it took place, when it was written up, and by whom— all are 
undecided, and the subject of protracted controversy. “He was, 
according to tradition, a pupil of the Apostle John, and by his 
piety so commended himself to the Christians in Antioch that 
he was chosen bishop, the second after Peter, Buodins being the 
first. But although he was a man of apostolic character, and 
governed the church with great care, le was personally not 
satisfied, until he should be counted worthy of sealing his 
testimony with his blood, and thereby attaining to the highest 
seat of honor, The coveted crown came to him at Jast, and his 
eaver and morbid desire for martyrdom was gratified. The em- 
peror ‘Trajan, in 107, came to Autioch, and there threatened 
with persecution all who refused to sacrifice to the gods. , Igna- 
tins was tried for this offenee, and proudly confessed himself’ a 
“Theophorus” (“hearer of God”) heeause, as he said, he had 
Christ within his breast. Trajan condemned him to be thrown 
to the lions at Rome, The sentence was executed with all haste. 
Tenatius was tamediately bound in chains, and taken over land 
cud sea, accompanied by ten soldiers, whom he denominated his 
“Jeapards,” from Antioch to Seleucia, to Smyrna, where he 
met Polyearp, and whenee he wrote to the churches, particu- 
larly to that in Rome; to Troas, to Neapolis, through: Macedonia 
to Epirus, and so over the Adriatic to Rome. He was received 
by the Christians there with every manifestation of respect, hat 
would not allow them to avert or even to delay his martyrdom. 
It was on the 20th day of December, LO7, that he was thrown 
into the amphitheater: immediately the wild beasts fell: epen 
him, and soon naught remained of bis body but a few hones, 
which were carefully conveyed to Antioch as an inestimable 
treasure. The faithful Crieuds who hid aveompanied Lim from 
home dreamed that night that they saw hini; some that he was 
Ftanding by Christ, dropping with sweat as if he had just come 
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from his great labor. Comforted by these dreams they returned 
with the relics to Antioch. 


Note on the Date of the Martyrdom of Ignatius. 

The date a. Dp. 107 has in its favor the common reading of the best of 
the martyrologies of Ignatius (Colbertinum) évvdzw éret, in the ninth year, 7. e 
from Trajan's accession, A. D. 98. From this there is no good reason to de- 
part in favor of another reading réraprov éroc, the nineteenth year, ie A.D. 
116. Jerome makes the date a. p. 109. The fact that the names of the 
Roman consuls are correctly given in the Murtyrinn Colbertinwn, is proof of 
the correctness of the date, which is accepted by sueh critics as Ussher, Tille- 
mont, Méhler, Hefele, and Wieseler. The latter, in his work Die Christener- 
Solgungen der Ciisaren, 1878, py, 125 sqq., finds confirmation of this date in 
Eusebins’s statement that the martyrdom took pluce before Trajan came to 
Antioch, which was in his 10th year; in the short interval hetween the miar- 
tyrdom of Ignatins and Symeon, sun of Klopas (JTisi, Bec. TIL. 82); and 
finally, in the letter of Tiberian to Trajan, relating how many pressed forward 
to martyrdom—an effect, as Wieseler thinks, of the example of Ignatius. If 
107 be accepted, then another supposition of Wieseler is probable. It is well 
known that in that year Trajan lreld an extraordinary triumph on account of 
his Dacian victories: may it not have beep that the blood of Ignatius reddened 
the sand of the amphitheatre at that time? 

But 107 A. p. is by no means universally accepted. Keim (Rom und daa 
Christenthum, p. 540) finds the Mertyrium Colbertinum wrong in stating that the 
death took place under the first consulate of Sora and the second of Senecio, 
because in 107 Sura was const! for the third and Senecio for the fourth tine. 
He also objects that Trajan was not in Antioch in 107, but in 115, on his way 
to attack the Armenians and Parthians. Dut this latter objection falls to the 
ground if Ignatius was not tried by Trajan personally in Antioch. Harnack 
conelides that it is only barely possible that Ignatius was martyred under 
Trajan. Lightfoot assigus the martyrdom (a between 110 and L18, 
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See Grecorovivs: Gexh, Hadrians und seiner Zeit (1851); Resan: L' Eglise 
chrétienne (1879), 1-44, and WAGESMANS in Iferzog, vol- v. 501-506. 


¥ Hadrian, of Spanish descent, a relative of Trajan, and 
adopted by him on his death-bed, was & man of brilliant talents 
and careful education, a scholar, an artist, a legislator and 
administrator, and altogether one of the ablest among the 
Roman emperors, but of very doubtful morality, governed by 
changing moods, attracted in opposite directions, and at last lost 
in self-contradictions and utter diseust of life. -His mansoleam 
(Moles Hadriani) still adorns, as the castle of Sant’ Angelo, the 
bridge of the Tiber in Rome. He is represented both as a 


friend and foe of the church. He was devoted to the religion 
Vol. IL, 4 
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of the state, bitterly opposed to Judaism, indifferent to Chris« 
tianity from ignorance of it. He insulted the Jews and the 
Christians alike by erecting temples of Jupiter and Venus over 
the site of the temple and the supposed spot of the crucifixion. 
He is said to have directed the Asiatic proconsul to check the 
popular fury against the Christians, and to punish only those 
who should be, by an orderly judicial process, convicted of trans- 
gression of the laws! But no doubt he regarded, like Trajan, 
the mere profession of Christianity as itself such a transeression. 
The Christian apologies, which took their rise under this 
emperor, indicate a yery bitter public seutiment against the 
Christians, and a critical condition of the church. The least 
encouragement from Hadrian would have brought on a blondy 
persecution. Quadratus and Aristides addressed their pleas for 
their fellow-Christians to him, we do not know with what etlect, 
Later tradition assigns to his reign the martyrdom of St. 
Eustachius, St. Symphorosa and her seven sons, of the Roman 
bishops Alexander and Telesphorus, and others whose names ave 
scarcely known, and whose chronelogy is iiore than doubtful. 


§ 19. Antoninus Pius. A. D, 137-161. The Martylom of 
Polycarp. 

Comte DE CHAMPAGNY (R,C.): Les Antonins. (A. dD, 69-180), Paris, 
1863; 38d ed. 1874, 3 vols., 8vo. Menivane’s [istury. 
Marryricm Porycarer (the oldest, simplest, and least objection- 
able of the martyr-acts), in a letter of the church of Smyrna to the 
Christians in Pontus or Phrygia, preserved by Evseit's, Jf Bel, 
1V. 15, and separately edited from yurious MSS. by Ussher (1647) 
and in nearly all the editions of the Apostolic Puthers, especially 
by O, ¥. Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn, I. 182-168, and T'rolog. 
L-LVI. The recension of the text is by Zahn, and departs from 
the text of the Bollandists in Ys places. Best edition diy Lietur- 


1 The reseript of Tadrian to Minncius Pundanus (124 or 128), preserved by 
Eusebius in a Greek translation, (17. J2, 1Y. 8, 9), is almost an edict of tolera- 
tion, and hence doubted by Baur, Keim, Aube, but defended as genuine by 
Neander (I. 101, Engl. ed,), Wieseler, Pank, Renin (/. ¢. p. 82 sqq )s Renan 
represents Tladrian as a rieur spirituel, un Lucian ecanranné prenunt le mouda 
comme wn jeu frirole (pp. 6), and therefore more favorable to religious liberty thaa 
the serious Trajan and tho pious Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius, That Fried- 
Hinder (LEE 492) acooqds the report of Pansanias that Tidrian was zealously 
devoted to the worship of the gels. Keim regards him as <, visionary and 
hostile ta Cliristivnitw us well ay to Podsism. 
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Foor, 8. Ign. and. 8. Polyearp, TANT sqq.. and iT. 1005-1047. Comp, 
the Greek Vita Polycarpi, in Funk, 11, 515 sqq. 

fenartus: Ad. Polycarpum. Best ed., by Lightfoot, Le 

(renatus: Adv. Her. IL. 3.4. His letter to Florinus in EvseEs, y. 20, 

Pouyeratres of Ephesus (c. 190), in Buses. y. 24. 

On the date of Polycarp's death: 

Wanpinston: Mémoire sur la chronoloyie de la vie du rhéteur Aclius 
Aristide (in “ Mem. de I’ Acad. des inscript. et belles letters,” Tom, 
XXVL Part H, 1867, pp. 282 sqq.), and in usles des provinces 
Asintiques, 1872, 219 sqq. 

Wiesever: Das Martyrium DPolykarp's und dessen Chronologie, in his 
Christenverfolynngen, ete. (1878), 34-S7- 

Kem: Die Zwilf Mirtyrer vor Smyrna wul der Tod des Bishops Poly- 
harp, in his Aus dem Urehristenthun (1878), 2-133. 

E. Eeur: Dus Martyrinm des Polyk., in UWilgenteld's “ Zeitschritt fiir 
wissensch. Theol.” for 1882, pp. 227 sqq. 


Antoninus Pins protected the Christians from the tumultuous 
violence which broke out against them on account of the frequent 
public calamities. But the edict aseribed to him, addressed to the 
deputies of the Asiatic cities, testifying to the innocence of the 
Christians, and holding then up to the heathen as models of 
fidelity and zeal in the worship of God, could hardly have come 
from an emperor, who bore the honorable title of Pius for his 
conscientious adherence to the religion of his fathers;' and in any 
case he could vot have controlled the couduect of the provincial 
governors and the fury of the people against an illegal religion. 
The persecution of the church at Smyrna and the martyrdom 
of its venerable bishop, which was formerly assigned to the year 
167, under the reign of Marens Aurclins, took place, according 
to more recent research, under Antoninus in 155, when Statius 
Quadratus was proconsul in Asia Minor. Polycarp was a per- 

' He always offered sacrifice himself as high-priest. Friedlinder ITI. 492. 

?So Waddington, who has made it almost certain that Quadratus was oman 
consul A.p. 142, and proconsul in Asia from 154 to 155, and that Polyearp 
died Feb, 23, 155. Ile is followed by Renan (1873), Ewald (1873), Aubé 
(1875), Hilgenfeld (1874), Lightfoot (1875), Lipsius (1874), O. v, Gebhardt 
(1875), Zahn, Marnack (1876), Egli (1882), and again by Lightfoot (1885, L e, 
1. GA7 sqyy). Wieseler and Keim learnedly defend the old date (166-167), 
which rests on the authority of Eusebius and Jerome, and was held by 


Masson and Clinton. But Lightfoot refutes their objections (I. 647, sqq.), and 
sustains Waddington, 
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sonal friend and pupil of the Apostle Joho, and chief pres 
byter of the church at Smyrna, where a plain stone monument 
still marks his grave. He was the teacher of Trenwus of Lyons, 
and thus the connecting link between the apostolic and post- 
apostolic ages, As he died 155 at an age of eighty-six years or 
more, he must haye been born A. pd. 69, a year before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and may have enjoyed the friendship ef 
St. John for twenty years or more. This gives additional weight 
ty his testimony concerning apostolic teulitions and writings. 
We have from him a beatiful epistle whieh echoes the apostolic 
teaching, and will be noticed in another chapter. 

Polyearp steadfastly refused before the proconsul to deny his 
King and Saviour, whom he had served six and cighty years, 
and from whom he bad experienced nothing but leve and 
merey, Ife joyfully went np te the stake, and amidst the 
flxines praised God for lawing deemed lim worthy “to be mani- 
hered among his martyrs, to drink the cup of Christ's sufferings, 
uote the eternal resurrection of the soul aml the body in the 
incorraption of the [oly Spirit.” The slightly legendary ac- 
count in the letter of the ehureh of Smyrna states, that the 
flaines avoided the body of the saint, leaving it unharmed, like 
wold tried in the fire; also the Christian bystanders insisted, that 
they perceived a sweet odor, as of incense, Then the execu- 
tioner thrust his sword inte the body, and the stream of blood 
at once extingnished the flame. The eorpse was burned after 
the Roman eastom, but the bones were preserved by the chureh, 
and held more precious than gold and dinmonds. The death of 
this last witness of the apostolic age checked the tiry of the 
popukice, and the proconstl suspended the persecution, 


§ 20. Perseeutions ander Murens Aurelius. aA. D. 161-180, 


Maners Atuenivs Anrontsrs: (), 121, d. 180); Tow ete éavrdw Biftia 
3', or Meditations. Tt is a sort of sliary or common plaice book, in 
Which the emperor wrote down, towards the close of his life, partly 
ainid the turmoil of war “in the hind of the Quadi ” (on the 
Danube in Wongary), for his selCimprovement, his own moral reflec 
tions) tovether with striking maxims of wise and yirtuous men. 
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Ed. princeps by Nylvader Zurich 1558, and TRasle 1568; best ed 
with a new Latin trans. and very full gotes by Gudater, Loud. 1643, 
Cambr. 1652, and with additional notes from the French by Dacier, 
Lond. 167 aud 1704. New ed. of the Grock text by J. AL. Sehu/tz, 
1802 (and 1821); another by aAdamentivs Covais, Par. 1816. Vinglish 
translation by Gearye Long, Lond, 1863, repuibl, Boston, revised edi- 
tion, London, 1880. There are translatious into most European 
languages, one in Ltalian by the Cardinal Francis Barberini (nephew 
of Pope Urban VIII), who dedicated his translation to his awn soul, 
“to make it redder than his purple at the sight of the virtues of this 
Gentile.’ Comp. also the letters of the famous rhetorician JL Corn. 
Frouta, the teacher of M, Aurelius, discovered and published by 
Angelo Mai, Milun 1815 and Rome 1828 ( Lypistolarum ad Marcum 
Cesarem Lib, Vi, ete.) They are, however, very unimportant, ex- 
cept so far as they show the life-long congenial triendship between 
the amiable teacher and his imperil pupil. 

Arnonp Boork: Mereus Alurcling Antoninus als Prennd und Zeiigenosse 
des Rabbi. Jehuda ha-Nasi, Leipz, 1868. (Traces the conneetion 
of this emperor with the Jewish monotheism and ethivs.) 

E. Renan: Mare-Anvdle et la fin du monde antique, Paris 1882. This 
is the seventh and the last vol. of his work of twenty years’ labor 
on the “ Histoire des Origines du Christiauisme.? Iv is as full of 
genius, learning and cloquenee, and as empty of positive faith as 
the former voluines. He closes the period of the definite formation 
of Christianity in the middle of the second century, but proposes in 
a future work to trace it back to Isaiah (or the “ Great Unknown’’) 
as its proper founder. 

Kusesius: 7 #. V. 1-3. The Letter of the Churches of Lyons and 
Vienne to the Christians of Asia Minor. Dive Adten des Karpus, des 
Prpylus uid der Aguthonike, wntersucht cou Av. Wanxack. Leipz, 
1888, 

On the legend of the Legio fulminatrix see TertULLTAN: Apol. 
5; Buser.: JL £. V.5.; and Dron Cass.: fist, LX_XT, §, 9, 


Marcus Aurelins, the philosopher on the throne, was a 
well-educated, just, kind, and amiable enmperor, aud reached 
the old Roman ideal of self-reliant Stoic virtue, but for 
this very reason he had no sympathy with Christianity, and 
probably regarded it as an absurd and fanatical superstition. 
He had no room in his cosmopolitan philanthropy for the purest 
and most innocent of his subjects, many of whom served in his 
ownarmy. He was flooded with apologies of Melito, Miltiades, 
Athenagoras in behalf of the perseeuted Christians, but turned 
adeaf ear to them. Ouly once, in his Meditations, dues be 
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allude te them, and then with scorn, tracing their noble en- 
thusiasm for martyrdom to “sheer obstinvey" and love for 
theatrical display." His excuse is ignorance. He probably 
never read a line of the New Testament, nor of the apologies 
addressed to him.* 

Belonging toythe later Stoica) school, whieli believed in an 
immediate absorption after death into the Divine essence, be 
considered the Christian doctrine of the inmmortality of the soul, 
with its moral consequences, as vicious and daugerons to the 
welfare of the state. A law was passed under his reign, punish- 
ing every one with exile who should endeavor to influence 
people’s mind by fear of the Divinity, and this law was, no 
doubt, aimed at the Christians. At all eventsvhis reign was a 
stormy time for the church, although the perseeutions cannot be 
directly traced to him. The law of Trajan was sufficient to 
justify the severest measures against the followers of the “ for- 
bidden” religion. 

About the year 170 the apologist Melito wrote: “The race 


' Med, xi. 3: Mi xara Wndgy raparasiy, Ge vi Xproriavol, 420 Aerayiontviag war 
ceuvin Kal, Gore Kal dA2ov reidat, dztpajyaiur, 

* Bodek (Lc. p. 82sq4.) maintains, contrary to the common view, that Marcus 
Aurelins was personally indifferent to heathenism and Christianity, that his acts 
of respect for the worship of the gods, related by Capitolinus and others, were 
simply offeiul trilutes, and that the persecutions of the Christians did probably 
not originate with him. “Lr war eben so wenty cin Feind des Christenthuns, 
als or cin Feind dea Herdenthons war: wes wie religitiser Fanatismus aussah, 
war in Wakeheit nuy politischer Conservatismus' (qr. $87). Ou the other hand, 
Bodek claims for him a friendly sympathy with Judaisin in its monotheistic 
and ethical features, and asstimes that be had intimate relations with a 
Jewish rabbi, But there is nothing in his twelve books “ De setpso et 
ad seipaim,” which is inconsistent with an enlightened heathen piety nuder the 
nncouseious influence of Christianity, yet hostile to it partly from: ignorance 
of ity true nature, partly from a conscientious reyard to bis duty as the pontifex 
miximus of the state religion, The same was the case with Trajan and Deeins. 
Renan (p. 262 sqq.) calls the Meditations of Marcos Anrelitis “le Gere le plies 
purement hiamain quily ait, Il ne tranche aneune question contro en 
théolugie, Mare Avitle flotte entre le déisne pur, le polythéisme enterprété dans 
un sens physique, dla face des stoveiens, ef wie sorte de panthéteme cosmique.” 

24S quis aliquid freerit, quo leves hominwn animé superstitione nuninis 
terrerentur, Divus Mareus Ingusmodi homines in: insulanc relegari reser ipsit.? 


Dig, XLVUL. tit. 19, 1. 13, quoted by Lecky iu List. of Lurop, Morals, 1. 44% 
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of the worshippers of God in Asia is now persecuted by new 
edicts as it never has heen heretofore; shameless, greedy 
sycophants, finding oceasion in the edicts, now plunder the in- 
nocent day and night.” “The empire was visited at that time 
by a number of conflagrations, a destructive flood of the Tiber, 
an earthquake, insurrections, and particularly a pestilence, which 
spread from Ethiopia to Gaul, This gave rise to bloody perse- 
cutions, in which government and people united against the ene- 
mies of the gods and the supposed authors of these misfortunes. 
Celsus expressed his joy that “the demon” [of the Christians] 
was “not only reviled, but banished from every land and sea,” 
and saw in this judgment the fulfilment of the oracle: “the 
nulls of the gods grind late.” But at the same time these per- 
secutions, and the simultaneous literary assaults ou Christianity 
by Celsus and Lucian, show that the new religion was con- 
stantly gaining importance in the enmpire. 

Tn 177, the churches of Lyons and Vienne, in the South of 
France, underwent a severe trial. Heathen slaves were forced 
by the rack to declare, that their Christian masters practised all 
the unnatural vices which rumor charged them with; and this 
was made to justify the exquisite tortures to which the Christians 
were subjected, But the sufferers, “streugthened by the foun- 
tain of living water from the heart of Christ,” displayed extra- 
ordinary faith and steadfastness, and felt, that “nothing can be 
fearful, where the love of the Father is, nothing painful, where 
shines the glory of Christ.” 

The most distinguished victims of this Gallic persecution were 
the bishop Pothinus, who, at the age of ninety years, and just 
recovered from a sickness, was subjected to all sorts of abuse, 
and then thrown into a dismal dungeon, where he died in two 
days; the virgin Blandina, a slave, who showed almost super- 
human strength and constaney under the most cruel tortures, 
and was at Jast thrown to a wild beast in a net; Ponticus, a boy 
of fifteen years, who could be deterred by no sort of cruelty 
from confessing his Saviour. |The corpses of the martyrs, which 
covered the streets, were shamefully mutilated, then burned, and 
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the ashes cast into the Rhone, lest any remnants of ihe enemies 
of the gods might desecrate the soil. At last the people grew 
weary of sliughter, and a considerable number of Christians 
survived. The martyrs of Lyons distinguished themselves by 
truce hiuility, disclaiming ty their prison that title of honor, as 
due only, they said, to the faithful and true witness, the First- 
born from the dead, the Prince of life (Rey.1: 5), and to those of 
his followers who had already sealed their fidelity to Christ with 
their blood. 

About the same time a persecution of Tess extent appears to 
haye visited Autub (Augustodanum) uear Lyons. Sytphorinus, 
a young man of good family, haying refused to fall down before 
the image of Cybele, was coudemued to be beheaded. On 
his way to the place of execution his own mother called to him; 
“My son, be firm and fear not that death, which su surely leads 
tu life. Look to Him who reigns in heaven, To-duy is thy 
earthly life not taken from thee, but transferred by a blessed 
exchange into the life of heaven.” 

The story of the “thundering legion”! rests on the faet of a 
remarkable deliverance of the Roman army in Ifungary by a 
sudden shower, which quenched their burning thirst and fright- 
ened their barbarian enemies, A. bp. 174. The heathens, how- 
ever, attributed this not to the prayers of the Christian soldiers, 
but to their own gods. The emperor himself prayed to Jupiter: 
“This hand, which has never yet shed human blood, [raise to 
thee.” That this event did not alter his views respecting the 
Christians, is proved by the perseeution in South Gaul, which 
broke out three yours liter, 

Of isolated cases of martyrdom in this reign, we notice that 
of Justin Martyr, at Rome, in the year 166, Tis death is 
traced to the machinations of Crescens, a Cynic philosopher. 

Mareus Anrelius was succeeded by his erucl and contemptible 
son, Commodus (180-192), who wallowed in the mire of every 

' Ligiv falininatriz, xepevvoddpor. The twelfth legion bore the name Fulainate 


wy fir back as Uie time of Trajan; aud hence it cannot be derived from this 
event. 
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sensual debauchery, and displayed at the same time like Nera 
the most ridiculous vanity us dancer and singer, aud in the 
character of buffoon; but he was accidentally made to favor 
the Christians by the influence of a coneubine,' Marcia, and 
accordingly did not disturb them, Yet under his reign a Roman 
senator, Apollonius, was put to death for his faith, 






§ 21. Condition of the Church from Septimius Severus to Philip 
the Arubiun. A. 1, 193-249. 


CLEMENS ALEX.: Strom. Il. 414. Terrunn.: Ad Seapulam, c. 4, 5; 
Apol. (A. D. 198), ¢, 7, 12, 30, 87, 49. 
Respecting the Alexandrian martyrs comp, Evsen.: VI. 1 and 5, 
The Acts of the Carthaginian martyrs, which contain their ipsis- 
sima verba from their diaries iu the prisons, but bear a somewhat 
Montanistie stamp, see in RUINART, p. 90 qq. 
Lampripivs; Vita Ader, Severi, c. 22, 29, 49. 
Ou Philip the Arabian see Evsen.: VL 34,36. Hiproy.: Chron 
ad ann. 246, 
J.J. Mi.Ler: Staat und Kirche unter Alex. Sererns. Ziirich 1874. 
F. Gorres: Kaiser Alec, Severus und das Choistenthum. Leipz, 1877, 
Jean Réevinwe: Lee religion & Rome sous les Sée2res, Paris, 1886 (vii 
and 302 pp); Germ. transl. by Ariiger, S58. 

With Septimius Severus (193-211), who was of Punic descent 
and had a Syrian wife, a line of emperors (Caracalla, Heliogaba- 
lus, Alexander Severus) came to the throne, who were rather 
Oriental than Roman in their spirit, and were therefore fur less 
concerned than the Antonines to maintain the old state, religion, 
Yet towards the close of the second century there was"ho lack of 
local persecutions; and Clement of Alexandria wrote of those 
times: “ Many martyrs are daily burned, contined, or belicaded, 
before our eyes.” 

In the beginning of the third century (202) Septimius Severus, 
turned perhaps by Montanistic excesses,’ enacted a rigid law 
against the further spread both of Christianity and of Judaism. 
This occasioned -violent persecutions in Egypt and in North 
Africa, and produced some of the fairest flowers of martyrdom. 

Tn Alexandria, in consequence of this law, Leonides, father 


! Giddteag waAAanh. 
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of the renowned Origen, was beheaded. Potamiena, a virgin 
of rare beauty of body aud) spirit, was threatened by beastly 
Jmission with treatment worse than death, and, wfter eruel tor- 
tures, slowly burned with her mother in boiling pitch, One of 
the executioners, Basilides, smitten with sympathy, shielded 
them somewhat fron: abuse, and soon after their death embraced 
Christianity, and was beheaded. We declared that Potamizena 
had appeared to hin in the night, intereeded with Christ for 
him, and set upon lis head the martyr’s crown, 

In Carthage some catechumens, three young men and two 
young women, probably of the sect of the Montanists, showed 
remarkable steadfastness and fidelity’ in the dungeon and at the 
place of exeention. Perpetua, a young woman of noble birth, 
resisting, not without a violent stragyle, both the entreaties of 
her aged heathen father and the appeal of her helpless babe upon 
her breast, sacrificed the deep and tender feclings of a danghter 
and a mother to the Lord who died for her. Felicitas, a slave, 
when delivered of a child in the same dangean, answered the 
jailor, who reminded her of the still keener pains of martyrdom: 
© Now [suiter, what I suffer; but then another will suffer for 
ine, beeause [shall suffer for him.’ Al) remaining firm, they 
were wast to wild beasts at the next public festival, having first 
interchanged the parting kiss in hope of a speedy reunion in 
heaven, 

The same state of things continued through the first vears of 
Caracalla (211-217), though this gloomy misanthrepe passed no 
laws avainst the Christians. 

The abandoned youth, El-Gubal, or Heliogabalns (218-222), 
Who polluted the throne by the blackest views and follies, 
tolerated all the religions in the hope of at last merging them in 
his favorite Syrian worship of the sun with its abominable 
excesses, Ife himself was a priest of the god of the sun, and 
thenee took his name." 

ILis far more worthy cousin and successor, Alexander Severus 


1 Vuless we should prefer to derive it from Se and 434, “Snonntiinot God. 
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(222-235), was addicted to a higher kind-of religions celectivism 
and syncretism, a pantheistic hero-worship. He placed the busts 
of Abraham and Christ in his domestic chapel with those of 
Orpheus, Apollouius of Tyana, and the better Roman emperors, 
and had the gospel role, “As ye would that men should do tu 
you, do ye even so to them,” engrayen on the walls of his palace 
and on public monuments.’ His mother, Julia Mammuaeca, was a 
patroness of Origen: 

His assassin, VMaximinus the Thracian (235-238), first a 
herdsman, afterwards a soldier, resorted again,to persecution out 
of mere opposition to his predecessor, and ea » free course to 
the popular fury against the enemies of the gods, which was at 
that time excited anew by an earthquake. (It is uncertain 
whether he ordered the entire clergy or only the bishops to be 
killed. He wasta rude barbarian who plundered also heathen 
temples, 

The legendary poesy of the tenth century assigus to his reign 
the fabulous martyrdom of St, Ursula, a British princess, and her 
company of eleven thousand (according to others, teu thousand) 
virgins, who, ou their return from a pilgrimage to Rome, were 
murdered by heathens in the neighborhood of Cologne, This 
ineredible number has probably arisen from the misinterpretation 
of an inseription, like “Ursula et Undecimilla” (which occurs 
in an old missal of the Sorbonne), or “ Ursula et XT M. V.,” 
te. Murtyres Virgines, which, by substituting miléa for jue 
tyres, was increased from cleyen martyrs to cleyen thousand 
virgins. Some historians place the fuet, which seems to form 
the basis of this legend, in connexiou with the retreat of the 
Huns after the battle of Chalons, 451, The abridgment of 
Mil., which may mean soldiers (milites) as well as thousands 
(milia), was another fruitful source of mistakes in a credulous 
and superstitious age. 

Gordianus (238-244) left the church undisturbed. Philip the 
Arabian (244-249) was even supposed by some to be a Chris- 

1Yet he meant no more than toleration, as Lampridius says, 22 (21): Judai 
privilegia vesereuvit, Christianos ¢sse pussus est. 
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tian, and was termed by Jerome © primns onninu ex Romanis 
imperatoribus Christus.” Tt is certain that Origen wrote 
letters to hind and to his wile, Severa, 

This season of repase, however, cooled the moral zeal and 
brotherly love of the Christians; and the mighty storm under 
the following reign served well to restore the purity of the 
chureh, 


§ 22. Persecutions wider Decius, and Valerian, A, D, 249-260, 
Martyrdom of Cyprian. 


Dionystus ALEX., in Euseb. VI. 40-42; VIL. 10, 11. 

Cyprian: De Lapsis, and particularly his Lpistles of this period, On 
Cyprian’s martyrdom see the Proconsular cis, und Pontius: Vita 
Cypriani. 

Franz Gorres: Die Toleranzedicte des Kuisers Gallicuns, in the “ Jahr- 
hiicher fiir protest. Theol.” 1877, jp. 606-630, By the same: Die 
angebliche Christenverfolgung zar Zeit der Kaiser Numerianus und 
Curinus, in Hilgenfeld'’s “ Zeitschrift fiir wisseuschaftl. Thevlogie.” 
1880 pp, 81-64. 


Decins Trajan (249-2 51) in earnest and energetic emperor, in 
whom the old Roman spirit once more awoke,' resolved to root 
out the church as an atheistic and seditious sect t, andi in the year 

ee sr 
250 : published a an edict to all the goyeruors of the provinces, 
enjoining retun to the pagan state religion under the heaviest 
penalties, This was the signal for persecution which, in 
extent, consistency, and cruelty, exceeded all before it. In truth 
it was properly the first whieh covered the whole empire, and 
accordingly produced a far greater number of martyrs than any 
former persecution, In the exceution of the imperial decree 

confiscation, exile, torture, promises and threats of all kinds, 
were emploved to move the Christians (9 apostasy.  Multitides 
of nominal Christians,’ expecially at the beginning, sacrificed to 
the gods (saevrificali, thurificati), or procured from the mayistrate 
a filse certificate that they lad doue so (bellatie’), and were 
then excommunicated as apostates (/qps’); while hundreds 


1 Mirimues fratrian numerus,” says Cyprian. 
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rushed with impetuons zeal to the prisons and the tribunals, ta 
obtain the eonfessor’s or martyr’s crown. The confessors of 
Rome wrote from prison to their brethren of Afriea: “ What 
more glorious and blessed Jot can fall to ian by the grace of 
God, than to confess God the Lord amidst tortures and in the 
face of death itself; to confess Christ the Son of God with 
lacerated body and with a spirit departing, yet free; and to 
become fellow-sufferers with Clirist in the name of Christ ? 
Thongh we have not yet shed our blood, we ave ready to do so. 
Pray for us, then, dear Cyprian, that the Lord, the best ewptain, 
would daily strengthen cach one of us more and tore, and at 
last Jead us to the field as faithful soldiers, armed with those 
divine weapons (Eph. 6: 2) which ean uever be conquered.” 
¥The authorities were specially severe with the bishops and 
officers of the churches. Fabianus of Rome, Babylas of Au- 
tioch, and Alexander of Jerusalem, perished in this persecution, 
Others withdrew to places of concealment ; some from cowardice ; 
some from Christian pradeuce, in hope of allaying by their 
absence the fury of the pagans against their flocks, aud of 
saving their own lives for the good of the church in better 
times. 

Among the latter was Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, who ineur- 
red much censure by his course, but fully vindicated himself by 
his pastoral industry during his absence, and by his subsequent 
martyrdom. He says concerning the matter; “ Our Lord com- 
manded us in times of persecution to yield and to fly. He 
taught this, and he practised it himself. For sinee the martyr’s 
crown comes by the grace of God, and cannot be gained before 
the appointed hour, he who retires for a time, and remains true 
to Christ, does not deny his faith, but only abides his tine.” 

The poetical legend of the seven brothers at Epliesus, who 
fell asleep in a caye, whither they had fled, and awoke two hun- 
dred years afterwards, under Theodosius TT, (447), astonished 
to see the once despised and hated cross vow ruling over city and 
country, dates itself internally from the time of Decius, but is 
not mentioned before Gregory of ‘Tours in the sixth century. 


, 
ry 
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Under Gallus (251-253) the perscention received a fresh im 
pulse through the incursions of the Goths, and the prevalence of 
a pestilence, dronght, and famine, Under this reign the Roman 
bishops Cornelius and Lucins were banished, and then con- 
demued to death. 

» Valerian (253-260) was at first mild towards the Christians ; 
but in 257 he changed his course, and made an effort to check 
the progress of their religion without bloodshed, by the banish- 
ment of ministers and prominent laymen, the coutiseation of 
their property, and the prohibition of religious. assemblies. 
These measures, however, proving fruitless, hesbrought the death 
penalty again into play. 

The most distinguished martyrs of this persecution under 
Valerian are the bishops Sixtus II, of Rome, and Cyprian of 
Carthage. 

When Cyprian received his sentence of death, representing 
him as anenemy of the Roman gods and laws, he calmly an- 


swered: “ Deo gratias!” 


Then, attended by a vast multitnde 
to the staffold, he prayed onee more, undressed hiniself, covered 
his eyes, requested a presbyter to bind his hands, and to pay the 
executioner, who tremblingly drew the sword, twenty-five pieces 
of gold, and won the incorruptible crown (Sept. 14, 258), Tis 
faithful friends caught the blood in handkerchiets, and buried 
the body of their sainted pastor with great solemnity. 

Gibbon describes the martyrdom of Cyprian with cireum- 
stantial minuteness, and dwells with evident satisfaction on the 
smiull decorum which attended his exeention. But this is no 
fair average specimen of the style in which Christians were exe- 
cuted throughout the empire. For Cyprian was a man of the 
highest soci:l standing and connection from his former eminence 
as a rhetorician and statesman, Tis deacon, Pontius, relates 
that “numbers of eminent and illustrious persons, men of mark 
and family aud secular distinction, often urged him, for the sake 
of their old friendship with him, to retire.’ We shall return 
to Cyprian again in the history of church government, where 


he figares asa typical, ante-Nieene bigh-churchman, advocating 
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both the visible unity of the churel and episcopal independence 
of Rome. 

The much lauded martyrdom of the deacon St. Laurentius 
of Rome, who pointed the avaricious magistrates to the poor 
and sick of the congregation as the richest treasure of the 
church, and is said to have been slowly roasted to death (Ang. 
10, 258), is searcely reliable in its details, being first meutioned 
by Anibrose a century later, and then glorified by the poet 
Prudentius. A Basilica on the Via Tiburtina celebrates the 
memory of this saint, who occupies the same position among 
the martyrs of the church of Rome as Stephen among those of 
Jerusalem, 


§ 23. Temporary Repose, A, D, 260-303. 


Gallienus (260-268) gave peace to the church onee more, and 
even acknowledged Christianity as a religio licita, And this 
calm continued forty years; for the edict of persecution, issued 
by the energetic and warlike Aurelian (270-275), was rendered 
void by his assassination ; and the six emperors who rapidly fol- 
lowed, from 275 to 284, let the Christians alone, 

The persecutions under Carns, Numerianus and Carinus from 
284 to 285 are not historical, but legendary.’ 

During this long season of peace the church rose rapidly in 
numbers and outward prosperity, Large and even splendid 
houses of worship were erected in the chief cities, and provided 
with collections of sacred books and vessels of gold and. silver 
for the administration of the sacraments. But in the same pro- 
portion discipline relaxed, quarrels, intrigues, and factions in- 
creased, and worldliness poured in like a flood. 

Hence a new trial was a necessary and wholesome process of 
purification? 


1 See Franz Gorres, l. a 4 Eusebius, H. £. VIIL 1 
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§ 24. The Diocletian Persecution. A. D, 303-311. 
I, SOURCES, 
Evsenius: /f, BE. Lib. VIIL-X; De Martyr. Palst. (ed. Curcton, Lond 
1861); Vila Const. (ed. Heinichen, Lips, 1870). 
Lacrantius; De Mortibus Persec. & 7 sqq. Of uncertain authorship, 
Basiuivus M.: Oratio in Gordium marl.; Oratia in Garlaham mart, 


II. Works. 

Baronius: Aunal, ad ann. 302-800. 

Gibpon: Chrs. XITL, XTV. and XVI. 

Jak, Breaekuarpr: Die Zeit Constuntins des Gr, Basel, 1858, p. 325. 

Tr. Keim: Der Cebertritt Constantine des Gr. zum Christenthum. Ziirieh 
1852. The same; Die rémischen Toleranzedicte fiir das Christenthuim 
(811-313), in the “ Tiib. Theol. Jahrb.’ 1852. (Ifis. Rom und daz 
Christentham only comes down to A. D. 192.) 


ALR. VoGEL: Der Kaiser Diocletian. Gotha 1857, 
BERNHARDT: Diokletion in &. Verhiiltnisse zu den Christen. Bonn, 1862. 


Hunziker: Reqierung und Christenverfolqung des Kaisers Diocletianus 
und seiner Nuchfolyer. Leipz. 1808. 


Turon. Prevss: Kuiser Dincletian und seine Zeit. Leipz, 1869, 


A.J. Mason: The Persecution of Diocletian. Cambridge, 1876. Pages 
370. (Comp. a review by Ad. Harnack in the “Theol. Literaturzei- 
tung” for 1877. No. 7. £. 169.) 

THEOD. ZAUN: Constantin der Grosse und die Kirche. Hannover, 1876. 


BRIEGER: Constantin der Gr, als Religionspolitiker. Gotha, 1880, Comp. 
the Lit. on Constantine, in vol. IIL, 10, 11. 


The forty years’ repose was followed by the last and most 
violent persecution, a strugele for life and death. 

“The accession of the Emperor Diocletian is the era from 
which the Coptic Churehes of Egypt and Abyssinia still date, 
under the name of the ‘Era of Martyrs.’ All former persecu- 
tions of the faith were forgotten in the horror with which men 
looked back npon the last and greatest: the tenth wave (as men 
delighted to count it) of that great storm obliterated all the traces 
that had heen left by others, The fiendish ernelty of Nero, the 
jealous fears of Domitian, the unimpassioned dislike of Marcus, 
the sweepine purpose of Decius, the clever devices of Valerian, 
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fell into obscurity when compared with the concentrated terrors 
of that final grapple, which resulted in the destruction of the 
old Roman Empire and the establishment of the Cross as the 
symbol of the world’s hope.” * 

“Diocletian (284-305) was one of the most judicious and able 
emperors who, in a trying period, preserved the sinking state 
from dissolution. He was the sou of a slave or of obscure 
parentage, and worked himself up to supreme power, He 
converted the Roman republican empire into an Oriental 
despotism, and prepared the way for Constantine and Con- 
stantinople. He associated with himself three subordinate 
co-regents, Maximian (who committed suicide, 310), Galerius 
(d. 311), and Constantius Chlorus (d. 306, the father of Con- 
stantine the Great), and divided with them the government 
of the immense empire; thereby quadrupling the personality of 
the sovereign, and imparting vigor to provincial administration, 
but also sowing the seed of discord and civil war.’ Gibbon 
calls him a second Augustus, the founder of a new empire, rather 
than the restorer of the old, He also compares him to Charles 
V.,whom he somewhat resembled in his talents, temporary suc- 
cess and ultimate failure, and voluntary retirement from the 
cares of government. 

In the first twenty years of his reign Diocletian respected 
the toleration edict of Gallienus. VHis own wife Prisca, his 
daughter Valeria, and most of his eunuchs and court officers, 
besides many of the most prominent public functionaries, were 
Christians, or at least favorable to the Christian religion. He 

1 So Arthur James Mason begins his book on the Persecution of Diocletian, 

2? Maximian (surnamed Verculius) ruled in Italy aud Africa, Galerius 
/Armentarius) on the banks of the Danube, and afterwards in the East, Con- 
stantius (Chlorus) in Gaul, Spain, and Britain; while Diocletian reserved to 
himself Asia, Egypt, and Thrace, and resided in Nicomedia, Galerius married 
a daughier of Diocletian (the unfortunate Valeria), Constantius a (nominal) 
daughter of Maximian (Theodora), after repudiating their former wives. 
Constantine, the son of the divorced Helena, married Fausta, the daughter of 
Maximian as his second wife (father and son being married to two sisters). 
He was raised to the dignily of Cesar, July 25, 306. See Gibbon, chs. XIIL 


ind XIV. 
Vo). IIL—A 
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himself was\a superstitious leatien and an oriental despot, 
Like Aurelii and Domitian before him, he claimed divine 
hovors, as the viear of Jupiter Cxpitolinus. Ile was called, as 
the Lord and Master of the world, Sieratissinus Dominus 
Noster; he guarded his Sacred Majesty with many circles of 
soldiers and eunuchs, and allowed no one to approach him ex- 
cept on bended knees, and with the forchead touching the ground, 
while he was seated on the throne in rich vestments from the far 
East. “Ostentation,” says Gibbon, “was the first principle of 
the new system instituted by Diocletian.” As a practical states- 
man, lhe must have seen that his work of the political restor- 
ation and consolidation of the empire would lack a firm and 
permanent basis without the restoration of the old religion of 
the state. Althongh he lung postponed the religious question, 
he had to meet it at last, It could not be expected, in the 
nature of the case, that paganism should surrender to its dang- 
eros rival without a last desperate cflort to save itselt. 

But theehief instigator of the renewal of hostility, according 
to the account of Lactantius, was Diocletian’s co-regent and 
son-in-law,/Galerins, a crucl and fanatical heathen. He pre- 
vailed at last on Diocletian in his old age to authorize the per- 
seeution which gave to his glorious reign a disgraceful end. 

Jn 303° Diocletian issuad in rapid succession Ahree edicts, 
eaclt nrove severe than its predecessor, Maximian issued the 
fourth, the worst of all, April 30, 304. Christian churches 
were to be destroyed ; all copies of the Bible were to be burned ; 
all Christians were to be deprived of public office and civil rights ; 
anil at last all, without exeeption, were to sacrifice to the gods 
upon pain of death. Pretext for this severity was afforded by 
the oceurrence of fire twice in the pulace of Nicomedia in 
Bithynia, where Diocletian resided? It was strengthened by 


1 DLaetantins (De Mort. Pereee. e 9), calls him “a wild beast.” ino when 
dwelt “a native barbarity and a sayageness foroign to Roman blood. Te 
died at last of a terrible disease, of whieh Lactantins gives a minute account 
(ch. 33). 

? Lactantins charges the incomliarism on Galertus who, asa second Nero, 
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the tearing down of the first edict by an imprudent Christian 
(celebrated in the Greek church woder the name of John), who 
vented in that way his abhorrence of such “ godless and tyran- 
nical rulers,” and was gradually roasted to death with every 
species of cruelty, But the conjecture that the edicts were 
oceasioned by a conspiracy of the Christians who, feeling their 
rising power, were for putting the government at once into 
Christian hands, by a stroke of state, is without any forndation 
in history. It is inconsistent with the political passivity of the 
church during the first three centuries, which furnish no ex- 
ample of rebellion and revolution, At best such a conspiracy 
coukl only have been the work of a few fanatics; and they, like 
the one who tore down the first edict, would have gloried in the 
deed and sought the crown of martyrdom. 

|The persecution began on the twenty-third day of February, 
303, the feast of the Zrrménalia (as if to make an end of the 
Christian sect), with the destruction of the magnificent church 
in Nicomedia, and soou spread over the whole Roman empire, 
except Gaul, Britain, and Spain, where the co-regent Constan- 
tius Chlorus, and especially his son, Constantine the Great (from 
306), were disposed, as fur as possible, to spare the Christians, 
But even here the churches were destroyed, and many martyrs 
of Spain (St. Vincentius, Eulalia, and others celebrated by 
Prudentius), and of Britain (St, Alban) are assigned by later 
tradition to this age. 

endangered the residence for the purpose of punishing the innocent Christians. 
Constantine, who then resided at the Court, on a solemn occasion at a later 
period, attributes the fire to lightning (Orat. ad Sanct. ce. 25), but the repetition 
of the occurrence strengthens the suspicion of Lactantius. 

' Gibbon, ch, XVL, intimates the probability of a political plot. Tn speak- 
ing of the fire in the imperial palace of Nicomedia, he says: “The sus- 
picion naturally fell on the Christians; and it was suggested, with sone degree 
of probability, that: those desperate fanatics, provoked by their present sulfer- 
ings, and apprehensive of impending calamities, had entered into a conspiracy 
with their faithful brethren, the eunuchs of the palace, against the lives of two 
emperors, whom they detested as (he irreconcilable enemies of the church of 
God.” The conjecture of Gibbon was renewed by Burkhardt in his work on 


Constantine, pp. 332 ff., but without any evidence. Baur rejects it as artificia! 
and yeryimprobable. (Airchengesch. 1.452, note), Mason (p.97 sq.) refutes it 
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The persecution raged longest and most fiercely in the East 
under the rule of Galerins and his barbarous nephew Maximin 
Daza, who was intrusted by Diocletian before his retirement 
with the dignity of Ciesar and the extreme command of Egypt 
and Syria.’ Ife issued in autumn, 308, a fifth edict of persecu- 
tion, which commanded that all males with their wives and 
servants, and even their children, should sacrifice and actually 
taste the accursed offerings, and that all provisions in the 
markets should be sprinkled with sacrificial wine. This mon- 
strous law introduced a reign of terror for two years, and left 
the Christians no alternative but apostasy or starvation?“ All 
the pains, which iron and stecl, fire and sword, rack and cross, 
wild beasts and beastly men could inflict, were employed to 
gain the uscless end. 

Eusebius was a wituess of this persceution in Cesarea, Tyre, 
and Egypt, aud saw, with his own eyes, as he tells us, the 
houses of prayer razed to the ground, the Holy Scriptures com- 
mitted to the flames on the market places, the pastors hunted, 
tortured, and torn to pieces in the amphitheatre. Even the 
wild beasts, he says, not without rhetorical exaggeration, at 
last refused to attack the Christians, as if they had assumed 
the part of men in place of the heathen Romans ;+the bloody 
swords became dull and shattered ; the executioners grew weary, 
and had to relieve each other; but the Christians sang hymus 
of praise and thanksgiving in honor of Almighty God, even to 
their latest breath. He describes the heroie sufferings aud 
death of several martyrs, including his friend, “ the holy and 
blessed Pamphilus,” who after two years of imprisonment won 


See Lactant., De Morte Persce. ch. 18 and 19, 32, and Gibbon, ch, XTV. 
(vol. IT, 16 in Smith’s edition). The original name of Maximin was Daza. 
IIe must not be confounded with Maximian (who was older and died three 
years before him). Ife was a rade, ignorant and superstitions tyrant, equal 
to Cralerins in cruelty, and surpassing him in incredible debanchery (See 
Lact. lc. ch. 37 sqq-). Le died of poison after being defeated by Licinius, 
in 313. 

2 See on this edict of Maximin, Euseb. Mart, Pal. IX. 2; the Acts of Martyrs 
in Boll., May 8, p. 21, and Oct. 19, p. 423; Mason, J. c. 284 aqq. 
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the ereawn of life (309), with eleven others—a typical company 
that seemed to him to be “a perfect representation of the 
church.” 

Eusebius himself was imprisoned, but released. The charge 
of having eseaped martyrdom by offering sacrifice is without 
foundation. 

Iu this, as in former persecntions, the number of apostates 
who preferred the carthly life to the heavenly, was yery great, 
To these was now added also the new class of the (raditores, 
who delivered the holy Scriptures to the heathen authorities, to 
be burned, But as the persecution raged, the zcal and fidelity 
of the Christians increased, and martyrdom spread as by con- 
tagion, Even boys and girls showed amazing firmness. In 
many the heroism of faith degenerated to a fanatical courting 
of death; confessors were almost worshipped, while yet alive ; 
and the hatred towards apostates distracted many congregations, 
and produced the Meletian and Douatist schisins. 

The number of martyrs cannot be estimated with any degree 
of certainty, The seven episcopal and the ninety-two Pales- 
tinian martyrs of Eusebius are only a select list bearing a simi- 
lar relation to the whole number of yictims as the military 
lists of distinguished fallen officers to the large mass of common 
soldiers, and form therefore no fair basis for the caleulation of 
Gibbon, who would reduce the whole number to less than two 
thousand, During the eight years* of this persceution the num- 
ber of victims, without including the many confessors who were 
barbarously mutilated and condemned to a lingering death in 
the prisons and mines, must have been much larger, But there is 
uo truth in the tradition (which figures in older church histories) 
that the tyrants erected trophies in Spain and elsewhere with such 
inscriptions as announce the suppression of the Christian sect. 


1 Lightfoot vindieates him in his learned art. Zuseb. in Smith and Wace, 
Dict. of Christ. Biogr. IL. 311, 

2 Or ten years, if we include the local persecutions of Maximin and Licinius 
after the first edict of toleration (311-313). 

aAs “ Nomine Christianarnm rleleta ; snperstitione Christiana ubique deleta, et 
tultu Deorum propagate.” See the inscriptions in full in Baronins ad ana. 304, 
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The martyrologies date from this period several legends, the 
germs of which, however, cannot uow be clearly silted trom the 
additions of later poesy. The story of the destruction of the 
legio Thebaica is probably an exaggeration of the martyrdom 
of St. Munritius, who was excented in Syria, as (eidiius militun, 
with seventy soldiers, at the order of Maximin. The miuar- 
tyrdom of Barlaan, a plain, rustic Christian of remarkable 
vonstimey, and of Gordins, a centurion (who, howeyer, was tors 
tured snd exceuted «a few years hier under Licinius, 314) has 
been culogized by St. Basil. A uniden of thirteen years, St. 
Agnes, whose memory the Latin chureh has celebrated ever 
since the fourth century, was, according to tradition, brought in 
chains before the judgment-seat in Rome; was publicly ex- 
posed, and upon her steadfast confession put to the sword ; but 
afterwards appeared to her grieving parents at her grave with 
a white lamb and a host of shining virgins from heaven, and 
suid: “Mourn me no longer as dead, for ye see that [ live. 
Rejoice with me, that [am foreyer united in heaven with the 
Saviour, whom on earth I loved with all my heart,” Tenee 
the lamb in the paintings of this saint; and henee the conse- 
cration of lambs in her chureh at Rome at her festival (Jan. 
21), from whose wool the pallium of the archbishop is made, 
Agricola and Vitalis at Bologua, Geryasius and Protasius at 
Milan, whose bones were discavered in the time of Ambrose 
Janurius, bishop of Benevent, who became the patron saiut of 
Naples, and astonishes the faithful by the annual miracle of the 
liquefaction of his blood, and the British St. Alban, who 
delivercd himself to the authorities in the place of the priest 
he had concealed in his house, and converted his executioner, 
are said to have attained martyrdom under Diocletian." 


no. 8.9; but they are inconsistent with the confussion of the failure in the 
edivt of toleration, and acknowledged to be worthless even by Gams (A. (resh. 
et. Sprnten, 1. 887). 

Por details see the Martyroloyies, the “Lives of Saints,” als Bayonius 
Annal. This listorian is so fully convineed of the “iasiqne cl perprtnam 
miraculam sunquinis S. Jannrit.” Uhat he thinks Tt mnneeessary to produce any 
” 


witness, eine “tule Ita, ct totus Cheistianus orbis testis eat locupletissinins | 


Ad nn WY ae. 6, 
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§ 25. The Eidiets of Toleration, A, D, 311-313. 


See Lit. in 2 24, especially Keim, and Mason (Persecution of Diocletian, 
pp. 209 and 326 sqq.) 

This persecution was the last desperate struggle of Roman 
heathenism for its life. It was the crisis of utter extiuction or 
absolute supremacy for each of the two religions. At the close 
of the contest the old Roman state religion was exhausted. 
Diocletian retired into private life in 305, under the curse of 
the Chiistians ; he found greater pleasure in planting cabbages 
at Sulona in his uative Dalmatia, than in governing a yast em- 
pire, but his peace was disturbed by the tragical misfortunes of 
his wife and daughter, and in 315, when all ihe achievements 
of his reigu were destroyed, he destroyed himself. 

Galerius, the real author of the persecution, bronght to reflec~ 
tion by a terrible disease, put un end to the slaughter shortly 
before his death, by a remarkable edict of toleration, which he 
issued from Nicomedia in 311, in connexion with Constantine 
and Licinius, In that document he declared, that the purpose 
of reclaiming the Christians from their wilful innovation and 
the multitude of their sects to the laws aud discipline of the 
Roman state, was not accomplished; and that he would now 
grant them permission to hold their religious assemblies, pro- 
vided they disturbed not the order of the state, To this he 
added in conclusion the significant instruction that the Chris- 
tians, “after this manifestation of grace, should pray to their 
God for the welfare of the emperors, of the state, and of them- 
selves, that the state might prosper in every respect, and that 
they might live quietly in their homes,” ? 

LM. de Broglic (L' Lylise ct € Empire, I. 182) well characterizes this mani- 
testo:  Singulier docnment, mortié insolent, moitié suppliant, qui commence par in- 
sulter les chrétiens et jinit par leur demander de prier leur maitre pour lui’’ Mason 
(Le. p. 299); “The dying emperor shows no penitence, makes no confession, 
except his impotence. Le wishes to dupe and outwit the angry Christ, by 
pretending to be not a persecutor but a reformer. With a curse, he dashes 


his edict of toleration in the church's face, and hopes superstitiously that it 
will win him indemuity.” 
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This edict virtually closes the period of persecution in the 
Roman empire. 

For a short time Maximin, whom Eusebius calls “the chief 
of tyrants,” coutinacd in every way to oppress and yex the 
church in the East, and the crucl pagan Maxentius (a son of 
Maximian and son-in-law of Galerius) did the same in [taly. 

But the young Constantine, who hailed from the far West, had 
already, in 306, become emperor of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 
Ue had been brought up at the eourt of Diocletiau at Nicomedia 
(like Moses at the court of Pharaol:) aud destined for his sue- 
cessor, but fled from the intrigues of Galerius to Britain, and 
was appointed by his father and proclaimed by the army as his 
successor. He crossed the Alps, aud under the banner of the 
cross, le conquered Maxentius at the Milvian bridge near Rome, 
and the heathen tyrant perished with his army of veterans in the 
waters of the Tiber, Oct. 27, 312. A few months afterwards 
Constantine met at Milan with his eo-regent and brother-in-law, 
Licinius, and issued a new edict of toleration (313), to which 
Maximin also, shortly before his suicide (313), was compelled to 
give his consent at Nicomedia.’ The second edict went beyond the 
first of 311; it was a decisive step from hostile neutrality to 
friendly neutrality and protection, and prepared the way for the 
legal recognition of Christinnity, as the religion of the empire. It 
ordered the full restoration of all confiscated church property 
to the Corpus Christinmorum, at the expense of the imperial 
treasury, and directed the provincial miagistrates to execute this 
arder at once with all energy, so that peace may be fully es- 
tablished sad the continusuce of the Divine fayor secured to 
the emperors and their subjects, 

This was the first proclamation of the great principle that 

'Tt is usually stated (also by Keim, Lc. Gieseler, Baur, vol. T. 454 sqq.), 
that Constantine and Licinins issned two edicts of toleration, one in the year 
812, and one from Mike: in $13, sinee the last refers to a previous edict; 
but the reference seems to be to directions now tost for oflivials which accom- 
panied the edict of Galerius (311), of which Constatine was a eo-signatory. 


There is no edict of 812. See Zahn and especially Mason (p. 523 sq.), alsa 
Uhlhoru (Comtict, ete. p, 407, Euyl. translation). 
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every man had a right to choose his religion according to the 
dictates of his own conscicnee and honest eonyiction, without 
compulsion and interference from the government.’ Religion is 
worth nothing except as an act of freedom. <A forced religion 
is no religion at all, Unfortunately, the sueeessors of Constan- 
tine from the time uf Theodosius the Great (3883-395) enforced 
the Christian religion to the exclusion of every other; and not 
only so, but they enforced orthodoxy to the exclusion of every 
form of dissent, which was punished as a crime agaiust the state. 

Paganism made another spasmodic effort. Licinius fell out 
with Constantine and renewed the persceution for a short time 
in the East, but he was defeated in 323, and Constantine became 
sole ruler of the empire. He openly protected and favored the 
church, without forbidding idolatry, and upon the whole re- 
mained true to his policy of protective toleration till his death 
(337). This was enough for the success of the church, which 
had all the vitality and energy of a victorious power; while 
heathenism was fast decaying at its root. 

With Constantine, therefore, the last of the heathen, the first 
of the Christian, emperors, a uew period begins, The chureh 
ascends the throne of the Cyesws under the banner of the once 
despised, now honored and triumphant cross, aad gives new 
vigor and lustre to the hoary empire of Rome. This sudden 
political and social revolution seems marvellous ; and yet it was 
only the legitimate result of the intellectual aud moral revolu- 
tion which Christianity, since the second century, had silently 
and imperceptibly wrought in public opinion. The very vio- 
lence of the Diocletian persecution betrayed the inner weakness 
of heathenism, The Christian minority with its ideas already 
controlled the deeper current of history. Constantine, as a 


1Ut daremus et Christianis et omnibus liberam potestatera sequendi reliyionem, 
quam quiseinque voluisset.” See Euseb. H. B. X. 5; Lactant. De Mort, Pers. 
e, 48. Mason (p. 327) says of the Edict of Milan: “It is the very first an- 
nouncement of that doctrine which is now regarded as the mark and principle 
of civilization, the foundation of solid liberty, the characteristic of modern 
polities. In vigorous and trenchant sentences it sets forth perfect freedom of 
conscience, the unfettered choice of religion.” 
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sagicions stitesiain, savy the signs of the times and followed 
them. “Phe motto of his poliey is well svinbolized in his mili- 
tary staadard with the inseriptions “ Lue signe vinces.”* 

What a contrast between Nero, the first imperial persecutor, 
viding in a chariot amoung Christian martyrs as burning torches 
in his gurdens, and Constantine, seated in the Council of Nicies 
wiuene three hundred and eighteen bishops (some of whom—as 
the blinded Confessor Paphuutins, Paul of Neocesaren, and the 
ascetics frou Upper Egypt clothed in wild raiment—wore the 
insivnia of torture on their maimed and crippled bodies), and 
viviny the highest sauction of civil authority to the decree of 
the eternal deity of the once crucified Jesus of Nazareth! 
Such a revolution the world has never seen before or since, ex- 
cept the silent, spiritual, and moral reformation wrought by 
Christianity itself at its introduction in the first, and at its 
revival in the sixteenth century, 


§ 26. Christian Martyrdom. 


T. Sovrces, 


Tanarivs: Upistohe. Martyrinin Polyearpi, TertTULy1an: Ad Mur- 
lyves. Onaausns: Exhortatiowl marlyriium (xporpertinode 26)0¢ cic 
faprion,) CyvarAn: Ap. Lad mart. Propextics: Tept creddvev 
hymni XIV, Comp, Lit. 212. 

fl. Works. 

Baarrranive: De qert. eructatiins, 196, 

I. Dopwenns: De puueitete murtyrain, it his Dissertationes Cyprianice, 
Lead, 184 

Tas ann (RO): Prefalia yeneralis in Acta Martyrum. 

BOW. Gass: Das christl, Mirtyverthun in den ersten Jahrhanderten, 
Metaor's © Zeitschrift ( bist. Theol?’ 1850 and “60, 

E. pre Phessensih: The Martars mil Apotagists, Translated from the 
French. London aud N.Y. UST (Ch. TT. p. 67 sqy,). 

CUATEARRIAND: Les martyrs on le teiamphe de te rel, thrit, 2 vols, 
Paris 1809 aud offen (best Engl tosh ly O. WE Wight, N. York, 
1850.) Has uo eritical or historical value, but merely poctical, 

Coup. in part Mrs. Jameson: Suered and Leyeadury Art. Lond, 1848. 


2vols, 


tora fuller account of Constantine and his relation to the Church, see the 
Bext volunie. 
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To these protracted and cruel persecutions the church opposed 
no revolutionary violence, uo carnal resistance, but the anorul 
heroism of suffering and dying for the truth. But this very 
heroism was her fairest ornament and stanchest weapon. Iv 
this very heroism she proved herself worthy of her divine 
founder, who submitted to the death of the cross for the salva- 
tion of the world, and even prayed that his murderers might 
be forgiven. The patriotic virtucs of Greek and Roman an- 
tiquity reprodaced themselves here in exalted form, iu self- 
denial fur the sake of a heavenly country, and for a crown that 
fadeth not away. Even boys and girls became heroes, and 
rushed with a holy enthusiasm to death. In those hard times 
men had te make earnest of the words of the Lord: “ Whoso- 
ever doth not bear his cross and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple.” “THe, that Joveth father and mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me.” But then also the promise daily proved 
itself true: “Blessed are they, who are perseented for right- 
eousness’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” “ TTe, 
that loseth his life for my sale, shall find it?? And it ap- 
plied uot only to the inartyrs themselves, who exchanged the 
troubled life of earth for the blessedness of heaven, but alse 
totic charch as a whole, which came forth purer aud stronger 
from every persecution, aud thus attested her indestructible 
vitality, 

These suffering virtues are among the sweetest and noblest 
fruits of the Christian religion. It is not so much the amount 
of snffering which challenges our adiuiration, although it was 
terrible enough, as the spirit with which the early Christiaus 
bore it. Men and women of all classes, noble senators and 
learned bishops, illiterate artisans and poor slaves, loving 
mothers and delicate virgins, hoary-headed pastors and junocent 
children approached their tortures in no temper of unfeeling 
indifference and obstinate defiance, but, like their divine Master, 
withfealin self-possession, diamble resignations gentle meekness, 
cheerful faith,.triumphant hope, and forgiving charity. Such 
r spectacles must have often overcome even the inhuman murs 
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derer, “Go on,” says Tertullian tauntingly to the heathen 
governors, “rack, torture, grind us to powder; our numbers 
increase in proportion as ye mow us down, The blood of 
Christians is their harvest seed, Your very obstinacy is a 
teacher, Tor who is not incited by the contemplation of it to 
inquire What there is in the core of the matter? And who, 
after haying joined us, does not long to suffer?! 

Unquestionably there were also during this period, especially 
after cousiderable seasons of quiet, many saperficial or hypo- 
critical Christians, who, the moment the storm of persecution 
broke forth, flew like chatf from the wheat, and cither offered 
incense to the gods ((huvifieuti, sacrifieali), or procured false 
witness of their return to paganism (libellatici, from libellum), or 
gaye up the sacred books ((raditores), Tertullian relates with 
righteous indignation that whole congregations, with the elergy 
at the lead, would at times resort to dishonorable bribes in 
order to avert the persecution of heathen magistrates? But 
these were certainly cases of rare exception, Generally speak- 
ing the three sorts of apostates (laps!) were at once excomniu- 
nicated, and in many churches, through excessive rigor, were 
even refused restoration. 

Those who cheerfully confessed Christ before the heathen 
magistrate at the peril of life, but were not excented, were 
honored as confessors$ Those who sullered abuse of all kind 
aud death itself, for their faith, were called martyrs or blood- 
witnesses. 

Among these confessors and martyrs were not wauting those 
in whom the pure, quiet flame of enthusiasm rose into the wild 
fire of fanaticism, saul whose zeal was corrapted with impatient 
haste, heaven-tempting prestuuption, and pious ambition; to 
whom that word could be applied; “Though I give my bedy 

1 Comp. a similar passage it the anonymous Ep. ad Diognetwa, ce. 6 and 7 at 
the close, andin Justin M,, Dial ec, Tryph, Jud. e. 110. 

2 De fry in persee. ec. 1b; “ Massuliter tote ecclesinve tributum sili irrege 
rerun.” 


® Ouorovirar, confessores, Matt. 103 5251 Tim. 6: 12. 
* Mdproweg, Acts 22; 20; Heb. 12: 1; 1 Pel. 5; 1; Rey, 17: 6. 
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to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me nothing.” 
They delivered themselves up to the heathen officers, and in 
every way sought the martyr’s crown, that they might merit 
heaven and be venerated on carth as saints, Thus Tertullian 
tells of a company of Christians in Ephesus, who begged mar- 
tyrdom from the heathen governor, but after a few had been 
executed, the rest were sent away by him with the words; 
“ Miserable creatures, if you really wish to die, you have pre- 
cipices aud halters enough.” Though this error was far less 
(lisereditable than the opposite extreme of the cowardly fear of 
man, yet it was contrary to the instruction and the example of 
Christ and the apostles,' and to the spirit of true martyrdom, 
which consists in the union of sincere humility and power, and 
possesses divine strength iu the very consciousness of human 
weakness. And accordingly intelligent church teachers cen- 
sured this stormy, morbid zeal, The church of Smyrna speaks 
thus: “ We do not commend those who expose themselves ; for 
the gospel teaches not so.” Clement of Alexandria says; 
“The Lord himself has commanded us to flee to another 
city when we are persecuted ; not as if the persecution were an 
evil; not as if we feared death; but that we may not lead or 
help any to evil doing.” In Tertullian’s view martyrdom per- 
fects itself in divine patience; and with Cyprian it is a gift of 
divine grace, which one cannot hastily grasp, but must patiently 
wait for, 

But afterall due allowance for such adulteration and de- 
generacy,/the martyrdom of the first three centuries still 
remains one of the grandest phenomena of history, and an 
evidence of the indestructible, divine nature of Christianity. 

No other religion could have stood for so long a period the 
combined opposition of Jewish bigotry, Greek philosophy, and 
Roman policy and power; “no other could have triumphed at 
last over so many foes by purely moral and spiritual force, 
without calling any carnal weapons to its aid. This compre- 


‘Comp. Matt. 10: 23; 24; 15-20; Phil. 1; 20-25; 2 Tim. 4: 6-8 
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hensive and long-coutinied martyrdom is the peculiar crown 
and glory of the carly church; it pervaded its entire literature 
and gaye it a predominantly apologetic character; it entered 
deeply into its organization and discipline and the development 
of Christian doctrine ; it affected the public worship and private 
devotions ; it produced a legendary poetry; but it gave rise also, 
innocently, toa great deal of superstition, and undue exaltation 
of human merit; and it lies at the foundation of the Catholic 
worship of saints and relies. 

Seeptical writers have endeavored to diminish its moral effect 
by pointing to the fiendish and hellish scenes of the papal 
crusades against the Albigenses and Waldenses, the Parisian 
massacre of the Huguenots, the Spanish Inquisition, and other 
perseentions of more recent date. Dodwell expressed the opi- 
ion, Which has been recently confirmed by the high authority 
of the Jearned and impartial Niebulir, that the Dioeletian per- 
secution was a mere shadow as compared with the persecution 
of the Protestants in the Netherlands by the Duke of Alva in 
the serviee of Spanish bigotry and despotism. Gibbon goes 
even farther, and boldly asserts that “the number of Pro- 
testants who were execntal by the Spaniards in a single pro- 
vince and a single reign, far execeded that of the primitive 
martyrs in the space of three centuries and of the Roman em- 
pire.” The victims of the Spanish Tnquisition also are said 
to outnumber those of the Roman emperors." 


2 The number of Dateh martyes under the Duke of Alva amonnted, accord- 
ing (o Grotius, lo over 100,000; according te P. Sarpi, the R. Cath. historian, 
to 50,000, Motley, in his Listary of the Rise of Ue Diteh Republic, vol. I. 
504, suys of the terrible reign of Alva: “The barharities committed amid the 
sack and rnin of those blazing and starving cities are almost beyond belief; 
nobern infants were (arn front the living bodies of their mothers; woinen and 
children were violated by the thonsand=; and whole populations burned and 
Narked to pieces by soldiers ia every mode which cruelty, in its wanton in- 
vennit, could devise.” Raekle and) Fried iinder (IPL. 586) assert that during 
the cigltoon years of office of Torquemads, the Spanish Inquisition ponished, 
according to the lowest estimate, 105,000 persons, among whom 8,800 were 
bornt. In Andalysia 2000 Jews were reenter, and 17,000 punished ina single 
year, 


‘ 
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Admitting these sad facts, they do not justify any sceptival 
conclusion. For Cliistianity is no more responsible for the 
crimes and cruelties perpetrated in its name by unworthy pro- 
fessors and under the sanction of an unholy alliance of politics 
and religion, than the Bible for all the nonsense men have put 
into it, or God for the abuse daily and hourly practised with 
his best gifts. But the number of martyrs rust be judged by 
the total number of Christians who were a minority of the 
population. The want of particular statements by contemporary 
writers leaves it impossible to ascertain, even approxiniately, 

Ale number of martyrs. Dodwell and Gibbon have certainly 
underrated it, as far as Eusebius, the popolar tradition since 
Constantine, and the legendary poesy of the middle age, have 
erred the other way. This is the result of recent discovery and 
investigation, and fully admitted by such writers as Rewan, 
Origen, it is true, wrote in the middle of the third century, 
that the number of Christian martyrs was small and easy to 
be counted ; God not permitting that all this class of men should 
be exterminated.’ But this language must be understood as 
referring chiefly to the reigns of Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Alex- 
ander Severus and Philippus Arabs, who did not persecute 
the Christians. Soon afterwards the fearful persecution of 
Decius broke out, in whieh Origen himself was thrown into 
prison and cruelly treated, Concerning the preceding ages, bis 
statement must be qualified by the equally valid testimonies of 
Turtullian, Clement of Alexandria (Origen’s teacher), and the 
still older Ireneus, who says expressly, that the church, for 
her loye to God, “sends in all places and at all times a multi- 
tude of martyrs to the Father.” * VEven the heathen Tacitus 
speaks of an “immense multitude” (ingens muffitudo) of Chris- 
tians, who were murdered in the city of Rome alone during the 

M'OAfyot Kara Kaipote Kat odddpa evapiluntor reHvjxace, Ady, Cele. IU 8. 
The older testimony of Melito of Sardis, in the well-known fragment from 
his Apology, preserved hy Enscbins LV. 26, refers merely to the small number 
of imperial persecutors before Marcus Anrelins. 


* Adv. Haer, TV. 6. 34,49 Hvelesin amat in loca ulin, quam habet evga Dewn 
dilectionem, mullitudinen rtyrin de ontnd lempore pracmitit ad Patent. 
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Neronian persecution in 64, To this must be added the silent, 
yet most cloquenty testimony of the Roman catacombs, which, 
according tu the calculation of Marchi and Northeote, extended 
over ning hundred English miles, and are said to contain nearly 
seven millious of graves, a large proportion of these including 
the velics of :artyrs, as the innumerable inseriptious and in- 
struments of death testify. The sufferings, moreover, of the 
church during this period are of course not to be measured 
merely by the number of actual executions, but by the far more 
numerous jinsults, slanders, vexations, and tortures, which the 
cruelty of heartless heathens and barbarians could devise, or 
any sort of instrument could inflict on the human body, and 
which were in a thousand cases worse than death. 

Finally, while the Christian religion has at all times suffered 
more or Jess persecution, bloody or unbloody, from the ungodly 
world, and always had its witnesses ready for any sacrifice ; yet 
at no period since the first three centuries was the whole church 
denied the right of a peaceful legal existence, and the profession 
of Christianity itself universally declared and punished as a 
political crime. Betore Constantine the Christians were a help- 
Jess and proscribed minority in an essentially heathen world, 
and under a heathen government.« “Then they died not simply 
for particular doctrines, but for the facts of Christianity, Then 
it was a conflict, not for a denomination or sect, but for Chris- 
tianity itself. The importance of ancient martyrdom does not 
rest so much on the number of victims and the cruelty of their 
sufferings as on the great antithesis and the ultimate result in 
saying the Christian religion for all time to come, Hence the 
first three centuries are the classical period of heathen perseeu- 
tion and of Christian martyrdom. The martyrs and confessors 
of the ante-Nicene age suffered for the common cause of all 
Christian denominations and sects, and hence are justly held in 
reyerence and gratitude by all. 
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NOTES. 


Dr, Thomas Arnold, who had no leaning to superstitious and idolatrous 
saint-worship, in speaking of a visit to the church of San Stefano at Rome, 
remarks: “No doubt many of the particular stories thus painted will bear no 
critical examination; it is likely enough, too, that Gibbon has truly accused 
the general statements of exaggeration. But this is a thankless labor, Divide 
the sum total of the reported martyrs by twenty—by fifty, if you will; after 
all you have a number of persons of all ages and sexes suffering cruel torments 
and death for conscience’ sake, and for Christ's; and by their sufferings mani- 
festly with God's blessing ensuring the triumph of Christ’s gospel. Neither 
do I think that we consider the excellence of this martyr spirit half enough. 
I do not think that pleasure is a sin; but though pleasure is not a sin, yet 
surely the contemplation of suffering for Christ's sake is a thing most needful 
for us in our days, from whom in our daily life suffering seems so far removed. 
And as God’s grace enabled rich and delicate persons, women and even 
children, to endure all extremities of pain and reproach, in times past; go 
there is the same grace no less mighty now; and if we do not close ourselves 
against it, it might be in us no less glorious in a time of trial.” 

Lecky, a very able and impartial historian, justly censures the imfeeling 
chapter of Gibbon on persecution. “The complete absence,” he says {History 
of European Morals, I, 494 sqq.), “of all sympathy with the heroic courage 
manifested by the martyrs, and the frigid, and in truth most unphilosophical 
severity with which the historian has weighed the words and actions of men 
engaged in the ayonies of a deadly struggle, must repel every generous nature, 
while the persistence with which he estimates persecutions by the number of 
deaths rather than the amount of suffering, diverts the mind from the really dis- 
tinctive atrocities of the Pagan persecutions. . . - - - It is true that in one 
Catholic country they introduced the atrocious custom of making the spectacle 
of men burnt alive for their religious opinions an element in the public fes- 
tivities. It is true, too, that the immense majority of the acts of the martyrs 
are the transparent forgeries of lying monks; but it is also true that among 
the authentic records of Pagan persecutions there are histories which display, 
perhaps more vividly than any other, both the depth of cruelty to which 
human nature may sink, and the heroism of resistance it may atlain, There 
was a time when it was the just boast of the Romans, that no refinement of 
cruelty, no prolongations of torture, were admitted in their stern but simple 
penal code. But all this was changed,\(/Those hateful games, which made the 
spectacle of human suffering and death the delight of all classes, had spread 
their brutalising influence wherever the Roman name was known, had rendered 
millions absolutely indifferent to the sight of human suffering, had produced 
in many, in the very centre of an advanced civilisation, a relish and a passion 
for torture, a rapture and an exultation in watching the spasms of extreme 
agony, such as an African or an American savage alone can equal. The most 
horrible recorded instances of torture were usually inflicted, either by the 
populace, or in their presence, in the arena. We read of Christians bound in 
chains of red-hot iron, while the stench of their half-consumed flesh rose in a 

Vol. II. 6. 
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suffocating cloud to heaven; of others who were tori to the very hone by shells, 
or hooks of iron; of holy virgins given over to (ie lust of the gladiator or ta 
the mercies of the pander; of two hundred aud twenty-seven converts sent on 
one occasion t) the mines, each with the sinews of one leg severed by a red-hot 
iron, and with an eye scooped from its socket; of fires so slow that Uhe victims 
writhed for hours in their agonies; of bodies torn Limb from limb, or sprink- 
led with burning lead; of mingled salt and vinegar poured over the teal that 
was bleeding from the rack; of tortures prolonged and varied through entire 
days. For the love of their Divine Master, for the cause they Lelieyed to be 
true, men, and even weak girls, endured these things withont flinching, when 
one word would have freed them from their suflerings, No opinion we may 
form of the procecdings of priests ina later age should impair the reverence with 
which we bend before the martyrs tomb. 


§ 27. Rise of the Worship of Martyrs and Relies. 


I. Sources, 

Tn addition to the works qnoted in 2% 12 and 26, comp. Evsen. JE BTV, 
15; De Mart, Paluest. c. 7. CorM. Awex.: Strom. TV. p. 596, 
Ornia.: Bxhort. ad mart. c. 30 and 50. In Num. Kom. X. 2. Ten 
TULL: De cor, mil. c. 38; De Resurr. carn. e438. Cypr.; De lupsis, 
c.17; £pist, 84 und 67. Constr. Avost,: 1, 8. 

II, Works. 


C, Sacrrrartus: De natalitiis mart. Jen. 1606. 
Scuwaney; De insiyni veneratione, quae oltinuit erga martyres in primit. 
ecel, Altd, 1748. 


Tn thankful remembrance of the fidelity of this “noble army 


of martyrs,” 


in recognition of the unbroken communion of 
stints, and in prospect of the resurrection of the body, the 
church paid to the martyrs, and even to their mortal reniains, a 
veneration, which was in itself well-deserved and altogether 
natiral, bat which carly exceeded the seriptural limit, and 
afterwards degenerated into the worship of saints and relies, 
The heathen hero-worship silently continned in the church and 
was baptized with Christian names. 

Tn the church of Smyrna, according to its letter of the year 
155, we find this veneration still in its innocent, childlike form: 
“They [the Jews] know not, that we can neither ever forsake 
Chirist, who lias suffered for the salvation of the whole world 
of the redecmed, nor worship another, Tin indeed we adore 
(xpoaxwwwoev) as the Sono God; but the martyrs we Joye ws 
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they deserve (dyaz@pev ditw7), for their surpassing love to 
their King and Muster, as we wish also to be their companions 


and fellow-diseiples.” ! 


The day of the death of a martyr was 
called his heavenly birth-day, and was celebrated annually at 
his grave (mostly in a eaye or catacomb), by prayer, reading 
of a history of his suffering and victory, oblations, and cele- 
bration of the holy supper. 

But the early church did not stop with this, Martyrdom 
was taken, after the end of the second century, not only as a 
higher grade of Christian virtue, but at the same time as a 
baptism of fire and blood,’ an ample substitution for the 
baptism of water, as purifying from sin, and as securing au 
entrance into heaven, Origen even went so far as to ascribe to 
the sufferings of the martyrs an atoning virtue for others, an 
efficacy like that of the sufferings of Christ, on the authority 
of snch passages as 2 Cor, 12: 15; Col, 1: 24; 2 Tim, 4; 6, 
According to Tertullian, the martyrs entered immediately into 
the blessedness of licayen, and were not required, like ordinary 
Christians, to pass through the intermediate state. Thus was 
applied the benedietion on those who are persecuted for right- 
eousness’ suke, Matt. 5: 10-12. Hence, aceording to Origen 
and Cyprian, their prayers before the throne of God came to be 
thought peculiarly efficacious for the church militant on earth, 
and, according to an example related by Eusebius, their future 
intercessions were hespoken shortly before their death. 

In the Roman Catacombs we find inscriptions where the de- 
parted are requested to pray for their living relatives aud friends. 

The veneration thns shown for the persons of the martyrs 
was transferred in smaller measure to their remains. The 
ehurch of Smyrna connted the bones of Polycarp more precious 
than gold or diamonds. The remains of Ignatius were held in 


' Martyrium Polycarpi, cap. 17; comp. Ensebins, Hf. 2. TV. 15. 

2Hytpa yevélliioc, prvésa, natales, natalitia martyrum, 

3 Tavacrum sanguinis, Barriqua Sia rvpdc, comp. Matt. 20: 22; Luke 12: 50; 
Mark 10: 39. 

* Tt is worthy of note, liowever, tliat some of the startling phenomena related 
in the Marturium Polycarpi by the congregation of Smyrna are omitted in the 
narrative of Musebius (LY. 15), and mag be a liter interpolation. 
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equal veneration by the Christians at Antioch. The friendy of 
Cyprian gathered lis blood in handkerchiefs, and built a chapel 
over his tomb. 

A venerittion frequently exeessive was paid, nut only to the 
deceased imartyrs, but also the surviving econfessors. It was 
made the speci duty of the deacons to visit and minister te 
them in prison. The heathen Lucian in his satire, “ De morte 
Peregrini,” describes the unvwearied care of the Christians for 
their imprisoned brethren; the heaps of presents brought to 
them; and the testimonies of sympathy even by messengers 
from great distances; but all, of course, in Lueian’s view, out 
of mere good-natured enthusiasm. Tertullian the Montanist 
vensures the excessive attention of the Catholics to their con- 
fessors. The /ibellé pacis, as they were called—intercessions of 
the confessors for the fallen—commonly procured restoration to 
the fellowship of the church. Their voice had peculiar weight 
in the choice of bishops, and their sanction not rarely over- 
halaneed the authority of the clergy. Cyprian is nowhere more 
eloquent than in the praise of their heroism. His letters to the 
imprisoned confessors in Carthage are fall of glorification, in a 
style somewhat offensive to one evanyelical ideas. Yet after 
all, he protests against the abuse of their privileges, from which 
he had himself to sulfer, and earnestly exhorts them to a holy 
walk; that the honor they have gained may not prove a snare 
to them, and throngh pride and carelessness be lost. He 
always represents the crown of the confessor aud the martyr ag 
a free gift of the grace of God, and sces the real essence of it 
rather in the inward disposition than in the ontward act. 
Commodian conceived the whole idea of martyrdom in its true 
breadth, when he extended it to all those who, without shedding 
their blood, eudured to the end iu love, humility, and patience, 
and in all Christine virtue. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


LITERARY CONTEST OF CHRISTIANITY WITH JUDAISM AND 
HEATHENISM. 





$28. Literature. 
I. Sources. 


Tacitus (Consul 97, d. about 117); Anua/, xv. 44 Comp. his picture 
of the Jews, list. v. 1-5. 

Purnivs (d. about 114): Zp. x. 96, 97. 

CELsus (flourished about 150): "A?7ije Aéyor. Preserved in fragments in 
Origen’s Refutation (8 books Ker@ KfAcov); reconstructed, trans- 
latel and explained by Trropor Keo: Ce/sus’ Wohres Wort, 
Aelteste wissenschufiliche Sireitschrift untiker Weltanschaunng gegen 
das Christenthum, Ziiriclt 1874 (208 pages). 

Lucian (d. about 180); MWept rj¢ Mepeypivov reAevrje, 0, 11-16; and 
"AAntie iaropia, T, 22, 80; IL. 4, 11. 

Porruyrivs (about 800); Kara Xpreavaiw Ady. Only fragments 
preseryed, and collected by Hotsrers, Rom, 1630. His most in- 
portant works are lost. Those that remain are ed. by A, NAUCK, 
1860, 

Il, Works. 


Naty. LARDNER: Collection of Ancient Jewish and Heathen Testimonies 
ta the Truth of the Christian Religion (Lond. 1727-57) in the VI 
and VII. vols. of his Works, ed. by Kippis, London, 1538. Very 
valuable. 

Mosnem: Introduction to his Germ. translation of Origen aquinst 
Celsus. Hamb, 1745. 

BINDEMANN: Celsus und seine Schriften geqen die Christen, in Ilgen’s 
* Zeitsehr. fiir hist. Theol.” Leipz. 1842. N. 2, p. 58-140. 

Ap. Puancr: Lukian uv. das Christenthum, in the “ Studien u. Kritiken,” 
1851. N. 4; translated in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ Andover, 1852. 

F. Car. Baur: Das Christenthum der 3 ersten Jakrh. Tib, seed. ed. 1860 
(and 1863) pp. 870-430. 

NEANDER: General History of the Christian Religion and Church ; Engl, 


trans, by Torrey, vol. 1, 157-178. (12th Boston ed.) 
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Ricuanp vor per Aum: Die Urtheile heidnischer und jitdischer 
Schriftsteller der vier ersten Sahih. iither Jesus und ilie ersten Christen. 
Leipz. 1865. (An Infidel book.) 

H. Keursun (RCL): Lellenisaus vad Christenthua oder die yeistige 
Teaction des antiken Ileidenthums geyen dus Christeathum,  kéln 
1866 (454 pp.) 

B. Aune&: De lApologétique chrétienne au TE sitele, St, Justin, philo- 
sophe et martyr, 2nd ed. Paris 1875, By the same: Listoire des Per- 
seculions de Téqliae. The second part, also under the title La 
polémique paienne & la fin du Lfé sitvle. Paris 1878, 

E. Renan: Mere-dtode (Paris 1882), pp. 345 ( Cedse ed Lucien), 370 sqq 
(Nouvelles apologies). 

J. W. Farrar: Seekers after God, London, 1869, new ed. 1877, ( Es- 
says on Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, compared with 
Cliristianity.) 

Comp. the Lit. quoted in 212, especially Unnitors and Kerm (1881), 
and the monographs on Justin M., Tertullian, Origen, and other 
Apologists, which are noticed in sections treating of these writers, 


§ 29. Literary Opposition to Christianity. 

Besides the external conflict, which we have considered in the 
seconl chapter, Christianity was called to pass through an 
equally important intellectual and Jiterary struggle with the 
anvient world; and from this also it came forth vietorious, 
and conscious of bemg the perfect religion for man. We 
shall see in this chapter, that/jnost of the objections of modern 
infidelity against Christianity were anticipated by its carliest 
literary opponents, and ably and snecessfully refuted ly the 
ancient apologists for the wants of the church in that age. 
Both unbelief and faith, like Diman nature and divine grace, 
are essentiilly the same in all ages and among all nations, but 
vary in form, and hence every age, as it produces its own 
phase of opposition, must frame its own mode of defense. 

The Christian religion found at fiest as lithe favor with the 
representatives of literature and art as with princes and 
statesmen, ‘Tn the secular literature of the latter part of the 
first century and the beginning of the second, »we find little 
more than ignorant, careless and hostile allusions to Christianity 
as a new form of superstition whieh then began to attract the 
attention of the Roman government. In this poiut of view 
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also Christ’s kingdom was not of the world, and was compelled 
to force its way through the greatest difficulties ;/yet it proved 
at last the mother of an intellectual and moral culture far in 
advanee of the Greco-Roman, capable of endless progress, and 
full of the vigor of perpetual youth. 

The pious barbarism of the Byzantine emperors Theodosius 
IT. and Valentinian LI, ordered the destruction of the works 
of Porphyrius and all other opponents of Christianity, to avert 
the wrath of God, but considerable fragments haye been pre- 
served in the refutations of the Christian Fathers, especially 
Origen, Eusebius, Cyril of Alexandria (against Julian), and 
seattered notices of Jerome and Augustin. 


§ 30. Jewish Opposition, Josephus and the Talmud. 


The hostility of the Jewish Seribes aud Pharisees to the 
gospel is familiar from the New Testainent. Josephus men- 
tions Jesus onee in his Archeology, but in terms so favorable 
as to agree ill with his Jewish position, and to subject the 
passage to the suspicion of interpolation or corraption.’ His 
writings, however, contain much valuable testimony to the truth 
of the gospel history. His“ Archeology” throughout is a sort 
of fifth Gospel in illustration of the social and political environ- 
ments of the life of Christ His “ History of the Jewish 
War,” in particular, is undesignedly a striking commentary 
on the Saviour’s predictions concerning the destruction of the 
city and temple of Jerusalem, the great distress and affliction 
of the Jewish people at that time, the famine, pestilence, and 
earthquake, the rise of false prophets and impostors, and the 
flight of his disciples at the approach of these calamities. 
fhe attacks of the later Jews upon Christianity are essen- 
tially mere repetitions of those recorded in the Gospels—denial 
Joseph. Antiqu. 1. XVILL. ¢. 3, sect, 8, Comp, ou this much disputed pas- 
sage, vol, L., p. 92. 
2Tt is the special merit of Keim to have thorotglily utilized Josephus for 


the biography of Jesus, 
3 These coineidences haye been traced out in full by Lardner, Works, ed. 


Kippis, vol. VI. p, 406 ff 
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of the Messialiship of Jesus, and horrible vituperation of his 
confessors, We learn their character best from the dialogue 
of Justin with the Jew Trypho. The fictitious disputation on 
Christ by Jason and Papiseus, first mentioned by Celsus, was 
lost since the seventh century... It seems to haye heen a rather 
poor apology of Christianity against Jewish objections by a 
Jewish Christian, perhaps by Aristo of Pella. 

The Talmud is the Bible of Judaism separated from, and 
hostile to, Christianity, but it barely notices it except indircetly. 
It completed the isolation of the Jews from all other people. 


§ 31. Pagan Opposition. Tacitus and Pliny. 


* The Greek and Roman writers of the first century, and some 
of the second, as Seneca, the elder Pliny, and even the mild 
and noble Plutarch, either from ignorance or contempt,never 
allude to Christianity at all. 

Tacitus and the younger Pliny, contemporaries and friends 
of the emperor Trajan, are the first to notice it; and they 
speak of it only incidentally and with stoical disdain and 
antipathy, as an “exitiabilis superstitio,” “prava ef immodica 
superstitio,” “inflexibilis obstinatio.” These celebrated and in 
their way altogether estimable Roman authors thus, from wani- 
fest ignorance, saw in the Christians nothing but superstitious 
fanaties, and put them on a level with the hated Jews; Tacitus, 
in fact, reproaching them also with the “odium generis 
humani.” This will afford some idea of the immense obstacles 
which the new religion encountered in public opinion, especially 
in the cultivated civeles of the Roman empire. The Christian 
apologies of the second eentury also show, thatAle most mali- 
cious and gratuitous slanders against the Christians were cireu- 
lated among the common people, even charges of incest and 
cannibalism,’ which may have arisen in part from a misappre- 

'"Tdgovee xat Tlatioxoy avritoyia zepi Xpiorot. Origenes Contra Cels. LV, 
51. Celsus says, that he read the book which defends the allegorical interpre- 


tation, with pity and hatred. Comp. Harnack, Alichristl. Literatur, vol. L 


(1882), p, 115 aqq. 
* Oder édevor miserc, tneesti concudjtus ; and Gvecreia deinva, Thyester epular 
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hension of the intimate brotherly loye of the Christians, and 
their nightly celebration of the holy supper and love-feasts. 


Their indirect Testimony to Christianity, 

On the other hand, however, the seanty and contemptuous 
allusions of Tacitus and Pliny to Christianity bear testimony to 
a number of facts in the Gospel History, Tacitus, in giving 
an account of the Neronian persecution, incidentally attests, 
that Christ was put to death as a malefactor by Pontius Pilate 
in the reign of Tiberius; that he was the founder of the Chris- 
tian sect, that the latter took its rise in Judea and spread in 
spite of the ignominious death of Christ and the hatred and 
contempt it encountered throughout the empire, so that a “ vast 
multitude” (multitudo érgens) of them were most cruelly put to 
death in the city of Rome alone as early as the year 64. He 
also bears valuable testimony, in the fifth hook of his History, 
together with Josephus, from whom he mainly, though not 
exclusively takes his aceount, to the fulfilment of Christ's 
prophecy concerning the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
overthrow of the Jewish theocracy. 

As to Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan, written about 107, it 
proves the rapid spread of Christianity in Asia Minor at that 
time among all ranks of society, the general moral purity and 
steadfastness of its professors amid cruel persecution, their mode 
and time of worship, their adoration of Christ as God, their 
observance of a “stated day,” which is undoubtedly Sunday, 
and other facts of importance in the early history of the Church. 
Trajan’s rescript in reply to Pliny’s inquiry, furnishes evidence 
of the innocence of the Christians; he notices no charge against 
them except their disregard of the worship of the gods, and 
forbids them to be sought for. Marcus Aurelius testifies, in 
one brief and unfriendly allusion, to their eagerness for the 
crown of martyrdom, 


§ 32. Direct Assaults, Celsus. 


The direct assault upon Christianity, by works devoted to the 
purpose, began about the middle of the second century, and was 
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very ably conducted hy a Grecian philosopher, Celsus, other+ 
wise unkuown; aecording to Origen, an Epicurean with many 
Platonic ideas, and «a fricad of Lucian, He wrote during the 
perseenting reign of Marcus Aurelius." 

Celsus, with all his affected or real contempt for the new 
religion, consitlered it important enough to be opposed by an 
extended work entitled “ A Tine Discourse,” of which Origen, 
in his Refutation, bas faithfilly preserved considerable frag- 
ments” ‘These represent their author as an eclectic philosopher 
of varied culture, skilled in dialectics, and familiar with the 
Gospels, Epistles, and eveu the writings of the Old Testament, 
Ie speaks now in the frivolous style of an Epicurean, now in 
the carnest and dignified tone of a Platonist. At one time he 
advocates the popular heathen religion, as, for instance, its doc- 
trine of demons; at another time he rises above the polytheistie 
notions to a pantheistic or seeptical view. Ife employs all the 
aids which the culture of his age afforded, all the weapons of 
learning, common sense, wit, sarcasm, aud dramatic animation 
of style, to disprove Christianity ; and he anticipates most of 
the srenments and sophisms of the deists and infidels of later 
times. Still his book is, on the whole, a very superficial, loose, 
and livht-minded work, and gives striking proof of the ina- 
bility of the natural reason to understand the Christian truth. 
It has no saver of hnmility, ue sense of the corruption of hu- 
min nature, and man’s need of redemption ; it is full of heathen 
passion and prejudice, utterly blind to any spiritual realities, 
and conld therefore not in the slightest degree appreciate the 
glory of the Redeemer and of his work. It needs no refuta- 
tion, it refutes itself. 

‘Origen ([. 8) indefinitely assigns him to the reign of Hadrian and the 
Aptonines; most historians (Musheim, Gieseler, Baar, Friedlinder) to A, D. 
150 or Jater; others (‘Tillomont, Neander, Zeller) to about 160 or 170; Keim 
(/. ce. y 267) to AL DL 1TS. As the place of composition Keim (p. 274) sug- 
gests Rome, others Alexandria, He ably defeuls his identity with the friend 
of Lueinn jp. 201), but makes him out a Platonist rather (ian an Epicurean 


(p. Bon saqe). 
* Son the restoration of Celsus fram these fragments by Dr. Keim, quoted above 
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*Celsus first introduces a Jew, who accuses the mother of 
Jesus of adultery with a soldier named Panthera;' adduces the 
denial of Peter, the treachery of Judas, and the death of Jesus 
as contradictions of his pretended divinity; aud makes the 
resurrection an iinposture. Then Celsus himself begins the 
attack, and begins it by combating the whole idea of the super- 
natural, which forms the conmon foundation of Judaism and 
Christianity. The controversy between Jews and Christians 
appears to him as foolish as the strife about the shadow of 
an ass. The Jews believed, as well as the Christians, in the 
propheeies of a Redeemer of the world, and thus differed from 
them only in that they still expected the Messiah’s coming. 
But then, to what purpose should God come down to earth at 
all, or send another down? Ue knows beforehand what is 
going on among men. And such a descent involves a change, 
a transition from the good to the eyil, from the lovely to the 
hateful, from the happy to the miserable; which is wudesirable, 
and indeed impossible, for the divine nature. In another place 
he says, God troubles himself no move about men than about 
monkeys and flies. Celsus thus denies the whole ides of reye- 
lation, now in pantheistic style, now in the levity of Epicurean 
deism ; and thereby at the same time abandons the ground of 
the popular heathen religion. In his view Christianity has no 
rational foundation at all, but is supported by the imaginary 
terrors of future punishment. Particularly offensive to him 
are the promises of the gospel to the poor and miserable, and 
the doctrines of forgiveness of sins and regeneration, aud of 
the resurrection of the body. This last he scoftingly calls a 
hope of worms, but not of rational souls. The appeal to the 
omnipotence of God, he thinks, does not help the mutter, be- 


1 Tlévdnp, panthera, here, and in the Talmud, where Jesus is likewise called 
RYUS [2 'U" is used, like the Latin /upa, as a type of ravenous lust hence 
as a symbolical name for voryelp. So Nitzsch and Baur. But Keim (p. 12) 
takes it as a designation of the wild rapacious (tay Sypav) Roman soldier, 
The mother of Jesus was, according to the Jewish informant of Celsus, a 
poor seamstress, and engaged to a carpenter, who plunged her into disgrace 
and misery when he found out her infidelity. 
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cause God can do nothing improper aud unnatural, He res 
proaches the Christians with ignorance, credulity, obstinacy, 
innovation, division, and sevtariauism, which they inherited 
mostly from their fathers, the Jews. They ure all uncultivated, 
mean, superstitious people, mechanics, slaves, women, and chil- 
dren, The great mass of them he regarded as unquestionably 
deceived. But where there are deceived, there must be also 
dleeeivers; and this leads us to the last result of this polemical 
sophistry. Celsus declared the first disciples of Jesus to be 
deceivers of the worst kind; a band of sorcerers, who fabri- 
cated and circulated the miraculous stories of the Gospels, 
jirticularly that of the resurrection of Jesus; but betrayed 
themselves by contradictions, The originator of the imposture, 
however, is Jesus himself, who learned that. magical art in 
Egypt, and afterwards made a great noise with it in his native 
country. 

But here, this philosophical and critical sophistry virtually 
acknowledyes its bankruptey. The hypothesis of deception is 
the very last one to offer in explanation of a phenomenon so 
important as Christianity was even in that day. The greater 
and more permanent the deception, the more mysterious and 
unaccountable it must appear to reason. 

Chrysostoim made the truthfal remark, that Celsus bears wit- 
ness to the antiquity of the apostolic writings. This heathen 
assailant, who lived almost within hailing distance of St. John, 
incidentally gives us an abridgement of the history of Christ as 
related by the Gospels, and this furnishes strong weapons against 
modern infidels, who would represent this history as a later in- 
vention, “I know everything,” he says; “we have had it all 
from your own books, and need no other testimony; ye slay 
yourselyes with your own sword.” Ife refers to the Gospels of 
Matthew, Luke, and John, and makes upon the whole about 
cility allusions to, or quotations from, the New Testament, Ie 
takes notice of Christ’s birth froma virgin in a small village 
of Juckea, the adoration of the wise men from the East, the 
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slaughter of the infants by order of Herod, the flight to Egypt, 
where he supposed Christ learned the charms of magicians, his 
residence in Nazareth, his baptism and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit in the shape of a dove and the voice from heaven, the , 
election of disciples, his friendship with publicans and other low 
people, his supposed cures of the lame aud the blind, and raising 
of the dead, the betrayal of Judas, the denial of Peter, the 
principal circumstances in the history of the passion and cryci- 
fixion, also the resurrection of Christ. 

It is true he perverts or abuses most of these facts; but ac- 
cording to his own showing they were then generally and had 
always been believe by the Christians. Te alludes to some of 
the principal doctrines of the Christians, to their private assem- 
blies for worship, to the office of presbyters. le omits the 
grosser charges of immorality, which he probably disowned as 
absurd and incredible. 

In view of all these admissions we may here, with Lardner, 
apply Samson’s riddle: “ Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
out of the strong came forth sweetness.” ? 


§ 33, Lneian. 


Edd. of Lucian’s works by femsferhuis and Reiz (1743 sqq.), Jacobitz 
(1836-39), Dindorf (1840 and 1858), Bether (1853), France. Fritzsche 
(1860-'69), The pseudo-Lucianic dialogue Dhilopatris (pcAérarpie, 
loving one’s couutry, patriot) in which the Christians are ridiculed 
and condemned as enemies of the Roman empire, is of a much later 
date, probably from the reign of Julian the Apostate (363). See 
Gesner: De cetate et auclore Philopatridis, Jen. 1714. 


1 Keim (Geschichte Jean von Nasara, 1. 22) says of Celsus: “ Von der Jung- 
fraugeburt bis zum Jammer des Todes bei Essig und Galle, bis 24 den Wundern 
des Todes und der Auferstchung hat er unsere Evangelien verfolgt, und anderen 
Quellen, welche zum Theil heute noch fliessen, hut er den Glauben an die THiss- 
lichkeit Jesu und an die Siindhaftigheit sciner Jiingor abgewonnen2’ Comp. Keim’a 
monograph on Célsus, pp. 219-231. On the bearing of his testimony on the 
genuineness of the Gospel of Jolin, see vol. I. p. 708. 

3 Judges xiy. 14. Comp. Lardner’s Works, vol. VII. pp. 210-270. Dr. 
Doddridge and Dr. Leland made good use of Celsus against the Deists of the 
last century. He may with still greater effect be turned against the more 
radical theories of Strauss and Renan. For Keim’s estimate, see his Celsus, 
253-261. 
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JAcoB: Chavakteristik Lncians. UWamburg 1822. 
G. Berxays: Lucian und die Cyniker. Berlin. 1879. 
Comp. Krim: Co/sus, 148-151; Ep. ZELLER: ut/erander und Pereqrinis, 
in the “ Deutsche Runidlschau,” for Jan. 1877; Henny Cotreriny: 
rercyrinns Proteus (Edinb, 1879); Ap, Hansack in Herzog (ed. 
If.), VITI. 772-779; and the Lit. quoted in 3 28. 


In the same period the rhetorician Lucian (born at Samosata 
in Syria abont 120, died in Egypt or Greece before 200), 
the Voltaire of Grecian literature, attacked the Christian re- 
ligion with the same light weapons of wit and ridicule, with 
which, in his nnmerons elegantly written works, he assailed the 
old popular faith and worship, the mystic fanaticism imported 
from the East, the vulgar life of the Stoics and Cynies of that 
day, and most of the existing manners and customs of the dis- 
tracted period of the empire. An Epicurean, worldling, and 
infidel, as he was, contd see in Christianity only one of the many 
vitwiries and follies of mankind ; in the miracles, only jugglery ; 
in the belief of immortality, an empty dream; and in the con- 
tempt of death and the brotherly love of the Christians, to 
which he was constrained to testify, a silly enthusiasin. 

Thus he represents the matter in an historical romance on the 
life and death of Peregrinus Proteus, a contemporary Cynic 
philosopher, whom he makes the basis of a satire upon Chris- 
tianity, and especially upon Cynicism. Peregrinus is here pre- 
sented as a perfectly contemptible man, who, after the meanest 
wel crossest crimes, adultery, sodamy, and parricide, joins the 
eredulous Christians in Palestine, cunningly imposes on them, 
soon rises to the highest repute among them, and, beeoming one 
of the confessors in prison, is loaded with presents by them, in 
fact almost worshipped as a god, but is afterwards excommuni- 
eated for eating some forbidden food (probably meat of the 
iolatrons sacrifices); then eusts himself into the arms of the 
Cynies, avels about everywhere, in the filthiest stvle of that 
sect; and-at hist abont the veur 165, in frantic thirst for fume, 
plunges into the flames of a funeral pile before the assembled 
popalitec of the town of Olympia, for the triumph of philosophy 
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This fiction of the self-burning was no doubt meant for a parody 
on the Christian martyrdom, perhaps with speeial reference to 
Polycarp, who a few years before had suffered death hy fire at 
Smyrna (155)," 

Lucian treated the Christians rather with a compassionate 
smile, than with hatred. He nowhere urges persecution. He 
never calls Christ an impostor, as Celsus does, but a “ erucitied 
sophist ;” a term which he uses as often in a good scuse as in the 
bad. But then, in the end, both the Christiau and the heathen 
religions amount, in his view, to impusture; only, in his Epieu- 
rean indifferentism, he considers it not worth the trouble to trace 
such phenome to their ultimate ground, and attempt a philoso- 
phied explanation. 

The merely negative position of this clever mocker of all 
religions injured heathenisim more than Cliristianity, bat could 
not be Jong maintained against either; the religious element is 
far too deeply seated in the essence of human nature. Epieure- 
anism and scepticism made way, in their turns, for Platonisni, 
and for faith or superstition, Heathenism made a vigorous 
effort to regenerate itself, in order to hold its eround against the 
steady advance of Christianity. But the old religion itself could 
not help feeling more and more the silent influence of the new. 


§ 34. Neo-Platonism. 
I. Sovrers. 


PioTINus: Opera Omnia, ed. Oxf. 1835, 3 vols.; ed. Kirchhoff, Lips, 
1856; ed. Didot, Par. 1856; TH. F. Miller, Berlin 1878-80, 

PoRPHYRIUS: Kazd Xpiorravav Adyor (fragments colleeted in olstein: 
Dissert, de vita et seriptis Porphyr, Rom, 1680), Wis biographies of 
Pythagoras, Plotinus, and other works were ed. by A, Nauck, 1860. 


* Harnack, /. c. denies a reference to Polycarp. 

2 Berneys (/. ¢ p, 48) characterizes Lucian very unfavorably: “cin 
anscheinend nicht sehr ylicklisher Advocat, ist er ohne craste Studien ins Litovaten- 
thum iibergeqangen ; wnwissen! und leichtfertiy trdgt ey lediylich eine nihilistisehe 
Oede in Bezng anf alle veligitsen nud wmetaphysiselien Fregen ene Schau wud veisst 
alles als verkehrt wad liieherlish horwnter-'  Berneys thinks that the Peregrinus 
Proteus is not directed against the Christians, but agaiust the Cynic philoso- 
phers, aad more particularly against the When still living Thengeues, 
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HIEROCLES: Adj)m gitaajiers Tpd¢ Xpiotravoie (fragments in Euseb,: 
Contra Hierocl, lib., and probably also in Macarius Magnes: 
"Aroxpttixoc 7 Movnyevic, Par. 1876), 

Puinostratus: De Vita Apollonii Tyanensis “bri ovto (Greek and 
Latin), Venet. 1601; ed. Westerman, Par. 1840; ed. Kayser, Ziirich, 
1858, 1870, Also in German, French and English translations. 


II. Works. 


Voat:; Nevplatoniamus u. Christenthum, Ber), 1836, 

Rirrer: Gesek. der Philos, vol. 4th, 1834 (in English by Morrison, Oxf. 
1838), 

Neasper: Ucber das neunte Buch in der zueiten Euncade des Plotinus, 
1845. (vid. Neander’s Wisseuschaytl. Abhandlungen, published by 
Jacobi, Berl. 1851, . 22 sqq.) 

ULLMANN: Evuflus des Christenthums auf Porphyrius, in “Stud. u, Krit.” 
1832, 

KirncHNer; Die Philosophie des Plofin, Halle, 1854. 

F, Cur, BavR: Apollonius von Tyana uv. Christus. Tiib. 18382, republ. 
by Ed. Zeller, in Drei Abhandlungen zur Geseh, der alten Philosophie 
u, thres Verh. zum Christenthum, Leipzig, 1876, pp, 1-227, 

Jous H, NewMAN: Apollonius Tyauaus. Lond, 1849 (Eneyel, Metropol. 
Vol. X., pp. 619-044). 

A. CrtassanG: Ap. de 7), 3a vie, ses voyages, sea prodiges, ete. Paris, 1862, 
Translation from the Greek, with explanatory notes. 

H. Keuuyer: Lorphyrius und sein Verhiltniss zum Christenthum, in the 
Tiibingen “Theol. (Quartulsehrift,” 1865. No. £. 

ALBERT REVILLE: Apollonius of Tyana, the Pagan Christ of the third 
century, translated from the French. Lond. 1866. 

K. MONKEBERG: Apollonius v. Tyaua. Hamb, 1877. 

Ir. Urserwea: Sfistory of Philosophy (Eug. transl. N. York, 1871), 
yol, I. 232-259. 

Ep, ZELLER: Philosophie der Gricehen, U1. 419 sqq. 


More earnest and dignified, but for this very reason more 
lasting and dangerous, was the opposition which proceeded 
directly and indirectly front Neo-Platonism, This system pre- 
sents the last phase, the evening red, so to speak, of the Grecian 
philosophy; a fruitless effort of dying heathenism to revive 
itself against the irresistible progress of Christianity in its 
freshness and yigor. It was a pantheistic eclecticism and a 
philosophico-religious syneretism, which sought to reconcile 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy with Oriental religion and 
theosopliy, polytheism with amovotheism, superstition with eul- 
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ture, aud to hold, as with convulsive grasp, the old popular 
religion in a refined and idealized form, Some seattered Chris- 
tian idzas also were unconsciously let in; Christianity already 
ulled the atmosphere of the age too much, to be wholly shut 
out. As might be expected, this compound of philosophy and 
religion was an extrayagant, fantastic, heterogeneous allair, like 
its contemporary, Gnosticism, which differed from it hy formally 
recognising Christianity in its syncretism. Most of the Neo- 
Platonists, Jamblichnus in particular, were as much bierophants 
and theurgists as philosophers, devoted themselves to divination 
and magic, and boasted of divine inspirations and visions, 
Their literature is not an original, healthy natural product, but 
an abnormal after-crowth. 

In a time of inward distraction and dissolution the human 
mind hunts up old and obsolete systems and notions, or resorts 
to magical and theurgie arts. Superstition follows on the heels 
of anbelief, and atheism often stands closely conneeted with the 
fear of ghosts and the worship of demons, The enlightened 
emperor Augustus was troubled, if he put on his left shoe first 
in the morning, instead of the right; and the accomplished 
elder Pliny wore amulets as protection from thunder and 
lightning. In their day the long-forgotten Pythagoreanism 
was conjured from the graye and idealized. Sorcerers like 
Simon Magus, Elymas, Alexander of Abouoteichos, and Apol- 
lonius of Tyana (d. A. p. 96), found great favor eyen with the 
higher classes, who laughed at the fables of the gods. Men 
turned wishfully to the past, epecially to the mysterious East, 
the land of primitive wisdom and religion. The Syrian cultus 
was sought out; and all sorts of religions, all the seuse and all 
the nonsense of antiquity found a rendezyous in Rome, Even 
a suceession of Roman emperors, from Septimius Severus, at 
the close of the second century, to Alexander Severus, embraced 
this religious syneretism, which, instead of supporting the old 
Roman state religion, helped to widermine it,' 


1 The oldeet apostle of this strange medley of Hellenic, Persian, Chaldean, 
Vol. I. 7. 
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After the beginning of the third century this tendency found 
philosophical expression and took a reformatery turn in Neo- 
Phatonism. The magic power, whieh was thought able te 
reanimate all these yarious elements and reddee them to har 
mony, and to put deep mcaning inte the old mytholoey, was the 
philosophy of the divine Plato; whieh in truth possessed 
essentially a miystical charaeter, aud was used also by learned 
Jews, like Philo, and) by Christians, like Origen, in their 
idealizing efforts and their arbitrary allegorieal expositions of 
offensive passages of the Bible. In this view we may find 
among heathen writers a sort of forerunner of the Neo- 
Platonists in the pions aud noble-minded Platonist, Plutarch 
of Bevotia (d. 120), who likewise saw a deeper sense in the 
myths of the popular polytheistie faith, and in general, in’ his 
compurtive biographies and dus admirable moral treatises, looks 
at the fairest and noblest side of the Greco-Roman antiquity, 
but often wanders off into the trackless regions of faney. 

The proper founder of Neo-Platonisin was .\nimonins Saceas, 
of Alexandria, who was born of Christian parents, but aposta- 
tized, and died in the year 245. [lis more distinguished pupil, 
Plotinus, also an Egyptian (204-269), developed the Neo- 
Platonic ideas in systematic form, and gave them firm foothold 
and wide currency, particularly in) Rome, where he taught 
philosophy. The system was propagated by his pupil Porphyry 
of Tyre (d. 304), who likewise taught in Rome, by Jamllichus 
and Egyptian mysteries in Rome was Nigidius Mignlus, whe belonged to the 
strictest section of the aristocracy, and filled the pretorship in do6 ALU. 
(58 8, ce) Tle foretold the father of the subsequent emperor Angustus on the 
very day of his birth his fainre greatness. The system was vonsecrated hy 
the name of Pythagoras, the primeval sage of Jtalinn birth, the miracle- 
worker and necromancer, The new and old wisdom made a profound im- 
pression on men of the highest rank and greatest leaming, who took part in 
the citation of spirits, as in the nineteenth century spirit-rapping and table- 
moving exercised for a while a sinilar charm. “These Tast attempts to sive 
the Roman theology, like the similar efforts of Cato in the tield of polities. 
produce at onee a comival nod a melancholy impression. We may smile at 
the ereed and its propagators, lt still itis a grave matter when all men begin 


toadiict themselves to alsordity.”” Th. Meanunsen, Listory af Rome, vole LV 
; yn ' 
p-. 263 ( Dicker’ tesielition. Lond 2867.) 
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of Chalcis in Ceelo-Syria (d. 333), and by Proclus of Con- 
stantinople (d. 485), It supplanted the popular religion among 
the educated classes of later heathendom, and held its ground 
until the eud of the fifth century, when it perished of its own 
internal falsehood and contradictions. 

From its love for the ideal, the supernatural, and the mys- 
tical, this system, like the original Platonism, might become for 
many philosophical minds a bridge to faith; and so it was even to 
St. Augustin, whom it delivered from the bondage of scepticism, 
and filled with a burning thirst for truth and wisdom. But it 
could also work against Christianity. Neo-Platonism was, in 
fact, a_direct attempt of the more intelligent and carnest 
heathenism to vally all its nobler energies, , especially the ‘Forces 
a eo 
of Hellenic philosophy a aud Oriental m taysticism, and to found a 
‘universal religion, a pagan ‘counterpart to the Christian. Plo- 
tinus, in his opposition to’ to Gnosticism, assailed also, th though not 
expressly, the Christian element it contained. On their syn 
cretistic principles the Neo-Platonists could indeed reverence 
Christ as a great sage and a hero of virtue, but not as the Son 
of God. They ranked the wise men of heathendom with him. 
The emperor Alexander Severus (d. 235) gave Orpheus and 
Apollonins of Tyana a place in his lararium by the side of the 
bust of Jesus. 

The rhetorician Philostratus, the elder, about the year 
220, at the request of Julia Doma, the wife of Septimius 
Severus, and a zealous patron of the reform of paganism, 
idealized the life of the pagan magician aud soothsayer Apol- 
lonius, of the Pythagorean school, and made him out an ascetic 
saint, a divinely inspired philosopher, a religious reformer and 
worker of miracles, with the purpose, as is generally assumed, 
though without direct evidence, of holding him up as a rival of 
Christ with equal claims to the worship of meu." 

1 Philostratus himself gives no intimation of such design on his part, and 
simply states that he was requested by the empress Julia Domna (A, D. 217), to 


draw up a biography of Apollonius from certain memoranda of Damis, one of 
his friends and followers. The name of Christ is never mentioned by him; 
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The points of resemblance are chicily these: Jesus was the 
Son of God, Apollonius the son of Jupiter; the birth of Clirist 
was eclebrated by the appearance of angels, that of Apollonius 
by a flash of lightning; Christ raised the daughter of Jairus, 
Apollonius a young Roman naiden, from the deul; Chirist cast 
out demons, Apollonius did the same; Clirist rose from the 
dead, Apollonius appeared after his death. Apollonius is made 
to combine also several characteristics of the apostles, as the 
miraculous gift of tongues, for he understood all the huguages 
of the world, Like St. Paul, he received his earlier education at 
Tarsus, labored at Antioch, Ephesus, and other cities, and was per- 
secuted by Nero. Like the carly Christians, le was falsely ac- 
cused of sacrificing children with certain mysterious ecremonies,' 

With the same seeret polemical aim Porphyry and Jamblichus 
embellished the life of Pythagoras, wid set him forth as the 
highest model of wisdom, even a diyine bein inearnate, a 
Christ of heathenism. 

These various attempts to Christianize paganism were of 
course as abortive as so many attempts to galvanize a corpse. 
They made vo inipression upon their age, much Jess upon ages 
following. They were indirect arguments in favor of Chris- 
tianity: they proved the internal decay of the false, and the 
irresistible progress of the true religion, which began to mould 
ihe spirit of the age and to aflect public opinion outside of the 
chureh. By inventing false characters in imitation of Christ 
nor does he allude to the Gospels, exeept in one instance, where he uses the 
same plirase as the dwmon in St Luke (yiti, 28): “ T beseech thee, torment 
me not (4) fe Beaavioge.), Vite Apoll IV.25. Bishop Samuel Parker, ina 
work on the Divine Anthority of the Christian Religion (1681), Lardner, 
Neander (A. G. 1. 298), and J.8. Watson (in a review of Réville’s A poll, of 
1, iv the “Contemporary Review” for 1867, p. 1) 1), deny the commonly 
receive) opinion, first maintained by Bishop Daniel UTust, and defended hy 
Baur, Newman, and Réville, that Philostratas intended to draw a parallel 
Netweeu his hero and Christ. The resemblance is studied and fietitions, and 
it is certain that at a later date Hiervcles yainly endeavored to lower tho 
dignity of Christ by rising this Pythayorean alventirer as portrayed by 
Philostratus, (oa level wilh the eternal Son of God- 

1 Comp. the account of the resemblance by Baur,  c. pp. 158 sqq. 
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they indirectly coneeded to the historical Christ his claim to the 
admiration and praise of mankind, 
§ 35. Porphyry and Hieroeles. 
See the Lit. in 4 34. 

One of the leading Neo-Platonists made a direct attack upon 
Christianity, and was, in the eyes of the church fathers, its 
bitterest and most dangerous enemy. Towards the end of the 
third century Porphyry wrote an extended work against the 
Christians, in fifteen books, which ealled forth iwimerons 
refutations from the most eminent church teachers of the time, 
partiedarly from Methodins of Tyre, Eusebius of Ciesarea, and 
Apollinaris of Laodicea. In 448 all the copies were burned by 
order of the emperors Theodosius IT. and Valentinian ILL, and 
we know the work now only from fragments in the fathers, 

Porphyry attacked especially Hie sacred books of the Chris- 
tians, with more knowledge than Celsns. Ile endeavored, with 
keen criticism, to point out the contradictions between the Old 
Testament and the New, and among the apostles themselves ; 
and thus to refute the divinity of their writings. He 
represented the prophecies of Daniel as rafictnia post eventim, 
and censured the allegorical interpretation of Origen, by which 
transcendental mysteries were foisted into the writings of 
Moses, contrary to their clear sense. THe took adyantage, above 
all, of the collision between Paul and Peter at Autioch (Gal. 
2: 11), to reproach the former with a contentious spirit, the 
latter with error, and to infer from the whole, that the doctrine 
of such apostles must rest ou Jies and frauds. Even Jesns 
himself he charged with equivocation and inconsistency, on 
account of his conduct in John 7: 8 compared with verse 14. 

Sull Porphyry would not wholly reject Christianity. Like 
many rationalists of more recent times, he distinguished the 
original pure doetrine of Jesus from the second-handed, 
adulterated doctrine of the apostles. In another work! on the 


8 Tet ric é&« Anyiav pdocnpiar. Fabricius, Mosheim, Neander, and others, 
teat the work as genuine, but Larducr denies it to Porphyry. 
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“ Philosophy of Oracles,” often quoted by Eusebius, aud also 
by Augustin,’ he says, we must not calumniate Christ, who was 
inost eminent for piety, but only pity those who worship bim 
as God. “That pious soul, exalted to heayen, is become, by a 
sort of fate, an oceasion of delusion to those souls from whom 
fortune withholds the gifts of the gods and the knowledge of 
the immortal Zeus.” Saul more remarkable in this view is a 
letter to his wife Maveella, which A. Mai published at Milan in 
1816, in the unfounded opinion that Marcella was a Christian, 
In the course of this letter Porphyry remarks, that what is 
born of the flesh is flesh; that by faith, love, and hope we 
raise ourselyes to the Deity ; that evil is the fault of man; that 
God is holy; that the most acceptable sacrifice to him is a pure 
heart; that the wise manu is at once a temple of God and a 
priest in that temple. For these aud other such evidently 
Christian ideas and phrases he no doubt had «a sense of his own, 
which materially differed from their proper scriptural meaning. 
But such things show how Christianity in that day exerted, 
even upon its opponents, a power, to which heathenism was 
forced to yield an unwilling assent. 

The last literary antagonist of Christianity in our period is 
Hierocles, who, while governor of Bythyuia, and afterwards of 
Alexandria under Diocletian, perseented that religion also with 
the sword, and exposed Christiau maidens to a worse fate than 
death, His “'Trath-loying Words to the Christians” has been 
destroyed, like Porphyry’s work, by the mistaken zeal of Chris- 
tiun ¢mperors, aud is known to us only through the answer of 
Eusebius of Cresarea.? Ile appears to have merely repeated the 
objections of Celsus and Porphyry, and to have drawn a 


1 De Civit. Dei, 1. XIX. c. 22, 23; comp. also Eusebius, Demonaty. Evang. 
TIl. 6. 

* To this may be added the extracts from an unnamed heathen philosopher 
(probally Hierocles or Porphyrius) in the apologetic work of Macarius Magnes 
(about 400), which was discovered at Athens in 1867, and published by Blon- 
del, Paris 1876. See L. Duchesne, De Marcario Maynete et seriplis ejus, Var 
1877, and Zickler in Herzog, ed. IL. vol. IX. 160, 
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comparison between Christ and Apollonius of Tyana, which 
resulted in favor of the latter. The Christians, says he, con- 
sider Jesus a God, on account of some insignificant miracles 
falsely colored up by his apostles; but the heathens far more 
justly declare the greater wonder-worker Apollonius, as well as 
an Avisteas and a Pythagoras, simply a favorite of the gods and 
a beuefactor of men. 


§ 36. Swnmary of the Objections to Christianity. 


In general the leading arguments of the Judaism and 
heathenism of this period against the new religion are the 
following : 

“I. Against Christ: his illegitimate birth; his association 
with poor, unlettered fishermen, and rude publicans: his form 
of a servant, and his ignominious death. But the opposition 
to him gradually ceased, While Celsus called him a downright 
impostor, the Syneretists and Neo-Platonists were disposed to 
regard him as at least a distinguished sage. 

2. Against Christianity: its novelty; its barbarian origin ; 
its want of a national basis; the alleged absurdity of some 
of its facts and doctrines, particularly of regeneration and the 
resurrection ; contradictions between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, among the Gospels, and between Paul and Peter; the 
demand for a blind, irrational faith. 

3. Against the Christians: atheism, or hatred of the gods; 
the worship of a crucified malefactor; poverty, and want of 
eulture and standing; desire of innovation; division and sec- 
tarianisin; want of patriotism; gloomy seriousness; credulity ; 
superstitiou, and fanaticism, Sometimes they were charged 
even \ith unnatural crimes, like those related in the pagan 
mythology of Oedipus and his mother Jocaste (coneubitus 
Oedipodei), aud of Thyestes and Atreus (epule Thyestea). 
Perhaps some Gnostic sects ran into scandalous excesses ; 
but as against the Christians in general this charge was so 
clearly unfounded, that it is not noticed even by Celsus and 
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Lucian. The senseless accusation, that they worshipped au 
ass’s head, may have arisen, as ‘Tertullian already intinmutes,! 
from a story Of Tacitus, respecting some Jews, who were once 
directed by a wild ass to fresh water, and thus relieved from 
the torture of thirst; and it is worth mentioning, ouly to show 
how passionate and blind was the opposition with which Chris- 
tianity in this period of persecution had to contend, 


§ 37. The Apoloyetie Literature of Christianity. 
Comp. Lit. in 71 and 12. 


I. The sources are all tle writings of the Apologists of the second and 
third centuries; particularly Jvstrs M.: Apologia I. and IL ; 
TertU.y.: Apologetions; Mixvcius Fe_ix: Ortirins; ORIGEN ; 
Contra Celsun (xara Kédcon) libr. VIIL Anisriprs, Philosophi 
Atheniinsix, Sermones duo, Veuetiis 1878. (From an Armenian 
translation). Complete editions of the Apologists > Ajolugy. Christ. 
Opp. ed. Prad, Marauns, Par. 1742; Corpus Apalogetorum Chris 
tranernm seni seennlé, ed. Th, Otto, Teuae, 1847 sqq. ed. TIL 
IST6 sqq. A new ed. by O. vy, Gebhardt aod BE. Schwartz, begun 1888,. 

I], Farnecrs: Delectus argumentacum et Syllabus seriplorum, qui veritas 
tem vel. Christ. assernerunt. Wamb. 1725. 

TzscHinnern: Gesehichte der Apologetit. Lyz. 1805 (unfinished). 

G, I. vAN SANDEN: (feseh. der Apol, translated from Dutch into German 
by Quack and Binder, Stuttg. 1846. 2 vols. : 

Sraiscir: Justin der Mirt. Bresl. 1840, IL. 56-225, 

W. B. Couton: The Evidences of Christianity as exhibited in the writings 
of its Apologists down to Augustine (Hulsean Prize Essay, 1852), 
republ. in Boston, L854. 

Karu Werxer (R.C.): Geschichte der apoloyctisehen wid polemisehen 
Literatur der christl. Theologie. Sehai¥lausen, 1861-65. 5 vols. 
(vol. I. helongs here). 

JAMES DonaLpson: A Critival Ilistavy of Christian Literature and 
Doetrine from the Death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council. Lon 
don, 1864-66, 3 yols, 

Apotr Harnack: Die Ueberlicfernng der Gricchischen Apologeten des 
zweilen Jihrhunderts in der alten Kirche und tia Mittelalter. Band T. 
Weft land 2. Leipz. 1882. 


These assaults of argument and ealumny called forth in the 


second ventury the Christian apologetic literature, the vindica- 


» Apol. c 16: “Somniastis caput asinine esse deum nostrum. Hane Cornelius 
Taeitua suspicionem ejusmodi dei inseruit,” eter 
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tion of Christianity by the pen, against the Jewish zealot, the 
Grecian philosopher, aud the Roman statesman. The Christians 
were indeed from the first “ ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asked them a reason of the hope that was in 
them.” But when heathenism took the field against them not 
only with fire and sword, but with argument and slander 
besides, they had to add to their simple practical testimony a 
theoretical self-defence. “Lhe Christian apology against non- 
Christian oppouents, and the controversial efforts against 
Christian errorists, are the two oldest branches of theological 
science, 

The apologetic literature began to appear under the reign 
of Hadrian, and continued to grow till the end of our period. 
Most of the chureh teachers took part in this labor of their day. 
The first apologies, by Quadratus, bishop of Athens, Aristides, 
philosopher of Athens, and Aristo of Pella, whieh were ad- 
dressed to the emperor Hadrian, and the later works of Melito 
of Sardis, Claudius Apollinaris of Mierapolis, and Miltiades, who 
lived under Marcus Aurelius, were cither cutirely lost, or pre- 
served only in scattered notices of Eusebius. But some in- 
teresting fragments of Melito and Aristides have been recently 
discovered. More valuable are the apologetical works of the 
Greek philosopher and martyr, Justin (d, 166), which we pos- 
sess in full. After him come, in the Greek church, Tatian, 
Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, and Hermias in the last 
half of the second century, and Origen, the ablest of all, in the 
first half of the third. .: 

The most important Latin apologists are Tertullian (d. about 
220), Minucius Felix (d. between 220 and 230; according to 
some, between 161 and 200), the later Arnubins and Lactantius, 
all of North Africa, 

Here at once appears the characteristic difference between the 


1 See on the works of these Apologists, lost and partly recovered, Harnack, 
hc. pp. 100 sqq. ; 240 sqq.; and Renan, L'eqgl. chrét. p. 40 sqy. We shall refer 
to them in the chapter on Christian literature. 
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Greek and the Latin minds, “Lhe Greek apologies are more 
learned and philosophical, the Latin more practical and juridical 
in their matter and style, The former labor to prove the truth 
of Christianity aud its adaptedness to the intellectual wants of 
man; the latter plead for its legal right to exist, and exhibit 
mainly its moral excelleney and salutary effect upon society. 
The Latin also are in general more rigidly opposed tu heathen- 
ism, while the Greek recognize in the Grecian philosophy a 
certain affinity to the Christian religion. 

The apologies were addressed in some cases to the emperors 
(Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelins) or the provincial 
governors; in others, to the intelligent public. Their first 
object was to soften the temper of the authorities and people 
towards Christianity and its professors by refuting the false 
charges against them. It may be doubtful whether they ever 
reached the hands of the emperors; at all events the persceu- 
tion continued.' *Conyersion commonly proceeds from the heart 
and will, not from the understanding and from knowledge, 
No doubt, however, these writings contributed to dissipate 
prejudice among honest and susceptible lreathens, to spread 
more fayorable views of the new religion, and to infuse a spirit 
of humanity into the spirit of the age, the systems of moral 
philosophy and the legislation of the Antonines, 

YetYihe chief service of this literature was to. strengthen 
believers and to advance theological knowledge, It brought the 
church toa deeper and clearer seuse of the peculiar nature of 
the Cliaistinn religion, and prepared ler thenceforth to vindicate 
it before the ribanal of reason and philosophy ; whilst Judaism 
wun heathenism proved themselves powerless in the combat, 
and were driven to the weapons of filschood and vitnperation, 
The sophisms and mockeries of a Celsus and a Lucian have 
none but a historical interest; the Apologies of Justin and the 
Apologeticus of Tertullian, rich with indestructible truth and 


1 Ororitis, however, relates in his Tixt. vii. 14, that. Justin M., by his 
Apology, wade dhe viperor Autuniaus Pius “benignam erga Christians.” 
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glowing piety, are read with pleasure and edification to this 
day. 

The apologists do not confine themselyes to the defensive, 
but carry the war aggressively into the territory of Judaism 
and heathenism, They complete their work/by positively de- 
monstrating that Christianity is the divine religion, and the only 
true religion for all mankind. 


§ 38. The Argument against Judaism, 


In regard to the controyersy with Judaism, we have two 
principal sources; the Dialogue of Justin Martyr with the Jew 
Trypho,' based, it appears, on real interyiews of Justin with 
Trypho; and Tertullian’s work against the Jews? Another 
work from the first half of the second century by Aristo of 
Pella, entitled “A Disputation of Jason and Papiscus con- 
cerning Christ,” is lost,* It was kuown to Celsus who speaks 
contemptuously of it on account of its allegorical interpretation. 
Origeu deems it useful for ordinary readers, though not caleu- 
lated to make much impression on scholars. It was intended 
to show the fulfillment of the old prophecies in Christ, and ends 
with the conyiction of the Jew Papiseus aud his baptism by 
Jason. The author was a Jewish Christian of Pella, the city 
of refuge for the Christians of Jerusalem before the destruction, 

I. The DEFENSIVE apology answered the Jewish objections 
thus : 

(1) Against the charge, that Christianity is an apostasy from 
the Jewish religion, it was hekl, that the Mosaie law, as fur as 
it relates to outward rites and ceremonies was only a temporary 
institution for the Jewish nation foreshadowing the substance 
of Christianity, while its moral precepts as contained in the 
Decalogue were kept in their deepest spiritual sense only by 


1 Ata2oxoe mpic Tpiauva ’Tovdaiov. 

3 Adversus Judeos. Also Cyprian’s Trstimonia adv. Judeos. 

3 Tdowvoeg xal Macickov avridayia repi Xproror, Comp, the discussion of Har- 
nack, /. ¢. pp. 115-130. Ile assigns the book to A. D. 135 or soon after. It 
disappeared in the seventh century. 
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Christians ; that the Old Testament itself points to its own 
dissolution and the establishment of a new covenants! that 
Abrahain was justified before he was circunicised, aud women, 
who could not be circumcised, were yet saved. 

(2) Against the asertion, that the seryant-form of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and his death by the cross, contradietced the Old 
Testament idea of the Messiah, it was urged, that the appears 
ance of the Messith is to be regarded as twofold, first, in the 
form of a servant, afterwards in glory; and that the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness, and the prophecies of David in 
Psalm 22, of Tsaiah in ch. 53, and Zech. 18, themselves point 
to the sufferings of Christ as his way to glory. 

(3) ‘Lo the objection, that the divinity of Jesus contradicts 
the nnity of God and is blasphemy, it was replied, that the 
Christians believe likewise in only one God; that the Old 
Testament itself! makes a distinction in the diyine nature; that 
the plural expression: “ Let us make man,”? the appearance 
of the three men at Mamre,* of whom one was confessedly 
God,’ yet distinet from the Creator indicate this; and that all 
theaphanies (whieh in Justin’s view are as many christophanies), 
and the Messianic Palins,’ which ascribe diyine dignity to the 
Messiah, show the same, 

II, The AccGressive apology or polemic theology urges as 
evidence against Judaism : 

(1) First and mainly that the prophecies and types of the Old 
Testament are fulfilled in Jesus Christ and his chureli. Tustin 
finds all the outlines of the gospel history predicted in the Old 
Testament: the Dayidie deseent of Jesus, for example, in Tea, 
11: 1; the birth from a virgin in 7: 14; the birth at 
Bethlehein in Miewh 5: 1; the flight into Egypt in Tlosea 
11: 1 (rather than Ps, 22: 10%); the appearance of the Baptist 


MTs. 51: 4syq-3 55: 3 sqq.; Jer. 81: 31 sqq. 
*Gon. 1s 26; comp. 3; 22. ‘ion. 13: Lsqq. 
or Tz #196 2. 
6 Ps. 1: VD sq 45: 7 syg.; 72: 2 19, and others. 
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iu Is, 40; 1-17; Mal. 4: 5; the heavenly voice at the baptista 
of Jesus in Ps. 2: 7; the temptation in the wilderness under 
the type of Jacob’s wrestling in Gen. 32; 24 sqq.; the miracles 
of our Lord in Is, 385: 5; his sufferings and the seyeral cir- 
cumstances of his erucifixion in Is. 5% and Ps. 22. In this 
effort, however, Justin wanders also, according to the taste of 
his uncritical age, into arbitrary fancies and allegorical conceits ; 
as when he makes the two goats, of which one earricd away the 
sins into the wilderness, and the other was sacrificed, types of 
the first and second advents of Christ; and sees in the twelve 
bells on the robe of the high priest a type of the twelve 
apostles, whose sound goes forth into all the world.’ 

(2) The destruction of Jerusalem, in which Judaism, aecord- 
iug to the express prediction of Jesus, was condemned by God 
himself, and Christianity was gloriously vindicated, Here the 
Jewish priest and historian Josephus, who wrote from personal 
observation a graphic description of this tragedy, had to furnish 
a powerful historical argument against his own religion and for 
the truth of Christianity. Tertullian sums up the prophetic 
predictious of the calamities which have befallen the Jews for 
rejecting Christ, “ the sense of the Scriptures harmonizing with 


2 


the events. 


§ 39, The Defense against Heathenism. 


IT. The various optecttons and Accvsations of the heathens, 
which we have collected in § 36, were founded for the most 
put on ignorance or hatred, aml in many cases contradicted 
themselves. 

(1) The attack upon the miraculous in the evangelical history 
the apologists could meet by pointing to the similar clement in 
the heathen mythology; of course proposing this merely in the 
way of arquneitan ad hominem, to deprive the opposition of 
the right io object. For the credibility of the miraculous 
accounts it the Gospels, particularly that of the resurrection of 


1 Ps. 19: 43 comp. Rom. 10: 18. 2 Adv. Jud, c. 13. 
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Jesus, Origen appealed to the integrity and piety of the nar- 
rators, to the publicity of the death of Jesus, and to the effects 
of that event. 

(2) The nevelty and late appearance of Christianity were 
justified by the need of historical preparation in which the 
human race should be divinely trained for Clirist; but more 
frequently it was urged also, that Christianity existed in the 
counsel of God from eternity, and had its unconscious votaries, 
especially among the pious Jews, long before the advent of 
Christ. . By claiming the Mosiie records, the apologists had 
greatly the adyantage as regards antiquity over any form of 
paganism, and could carry their religion, in its preparatory state, 
even beyond the flood and up to the very gates of paradise. 
Justin and Tatian make great account of the fact that Moses is 
much older than the Greck philosophers, poets, and legislators. 
Athenayoras turns the tables, and shows that the very names 
of the heathen gods are modern, and their statues creations of 
yesterday, Clement of AJexandria calls the Greek philosophers 
thieves and robbers, becanse they stole certain portions of truth 
from the Hebrew prophets and adulterated them. Tertul- 
lian, Mimicius Felix and others raise the same charge of pla- 
ghurism, 

(3) The doctrine of the resurrection of the body, so peculiarly 
offensive to the heathen and Guostie understanding, was sup- 
ported, as to its possibility, by reference tothe onmipetence of 
Gol, and to the creation of the werld and of man; and its 
propriety and reasonableness were argued from the divine 
image inn, from the bigh destiny of the bedy te he the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, and from its intimate conneetion 
with the soul,as well as from the righteousness and goodness 
of God. The argument trom: analogy was also. very generally 
ised, but often without proper diserimination. Thus, Theowhilus 
hides to the decline and retarn of the seasons, the alternations 
of day and night, the renewal of the waning and waxing moon, 
the vrowth af seeds and fruits. ‘Tertullian expresses his: sur- 
prise that anybady should deny the possibility and) probability 
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of the resurrection in view of the mystery of our birth and the 
daily occurrences of surrounding nature. “AIL things,” he 
says, “are preserved by dissolution, renewed by perishing ; and 
shall man ..... the lord of all this universe of creatures, 
which die and rise again, himself die only to perish for- 
ever?” ! 

v (4) The charge of immoral conduct and secret vice the apolo- 
gists might repel with just indignation, since the New Testament 
contains the purest and noblest morality, and the general con- 
duet of the Christians compared most favorably with that of 
the heathens. “Shame! shame!” they justly eried; “to roll 
upon the innocent what you are openly guilty of, and what 
belongs to you and your gods!” Origen says in the prefaee to 
the first book against Celsus: “ When false witness was brought 
against our blessed Saviour, the spotless Jesus, he held his 
peace, and when he was acensed, returned no answer, being 
fully persuaded that the tenor of his life and conduct 
among the Jews was the best apology that could possibly he 
made in his behalf... ... And even now be preserves the 
same silence, and makes uo other answer than the unblemished 
lives of his sincere followers; they are his most cheerful and 
snecessful advocates, and lave so loud a voice that they drown 
the clamors of the most zealous and bigoted adversaries.” 

II. To their defence the Christians, with the rising conscious- 
ness of victory, added “lirect ARGUMENTS AGAINST NEATHEN- 
18M, which were practically sustained by its dissolution in the 
following period. 

c#(1) The popular religion of the heathens, partienlarly the 
doctrine of the gods, is unworthy, contradictory, absurd, im- 
moral, and pernicious, The apologists and most of the early 
church teachers looked upon the heathen gods not as mere 
imaginations or personified powers of nature or deifieations of 


1 Apolog. c. 43. Comp. his special tract De Resurrectione Carnis, c. 12, where 
he defends the doctrine more fully against the Gnostics and their radical mie- 
conception of the nature und import of the body. 
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distinguished men, but as demons or fallen angels. They took 
this view from the Septuagint version of Ps. 96: 5, and from 
the immorality of those deities, which was charged to demons 
(even sexual intercourse with fair daughters of men, according 
to Gen, 64 2), 

* What sad fates,” says Minucius Felix, “what lies, ridiculous 
things, and weaknesses we read of the pretended gods! Eyen 
their form, how pitiable it is! Vulean limps; Mereury has 
wings to his feet; Pan is hoofed; Saturn in fetters; and Janus 
has two faces, as if he walked backwards, ... .. . Some- 
times Hercules is a hostler, Apollo a eow-herd, and Neptune, 
Laomedon’s mason, cheated of his wages. There we have the 
thnnder of Jove and the arms of Acneas forged on the same 
anvil (as if the heavens and the thunder and lightning did not 
exist before Jove was born in Crete); the adultery of Mars and 
Venus; the lewdness of Jupiter with Ganymede, all of which 
were inyented for the gods to authorize men in their wicked- 
ness.” “ Which of the poets,” asks Tertullian, “does not 
calumniate your gods? One sets Apollo to keep sheep; another 
hires ont Neptune to build a wall; Pindar declares .Esculapius 
was deservedly seathed for his avarice in exercising the art of 
medicine to a bad purpose; whilst the writers of tragedy and 
comedy alike, take for their subjects the crimes or the miseries 
of the deities. Nor are the philosophers behindhand in this 
respect, Out of pure contempt, they would swear by an ok, a 
goat, adog. Diogenes timed Hercules into ridicule; and the 
Roman Cynie Varro introduces three hundred Joves without 
heads.’ vom the stage abuser the sarcastic African father 
selects, partly from bis own former observation, those of Diana 
heing flozged, the reading of Jupiter's will after his decease, 
and the three balf-starved Terenlesses! Justin brings up the 
infanticile of Saturn, the parricide, the anger, and the adultery 
of Jupiter, the drankenness of Bacchas, the voluptiuousness of 
Venus, and he appetls to the judgment of the better heathens, 


§ lbdecre ob ent sa fF Ovan Saypdvia. Comp. 1 Cor. 10; 20. 
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who were ashamed of these scandalous histories of the gods; to 
Plato, for example, who for this reason banishes Homer from 
his ideal State. Those myths, which had some resemblance to 
the Old Testament prophecies or the gospel history, Justin re- 
gards as caricatures of the truth, framed by demons by abuse 
of Scripture. The story of Bacchus, for instance, rests in his 
fanciful view, on Gen, 49: 11 sq.; the myth of the birth of 
Perseus from a virgin, on Is, 7: 14; that of the wandering of 
Hercules, on Ps. 19: 6; the fiction of the miracles of Esculapius 
on Is. 35: 1 sqq. 

Origen asks Celsus, why it is that he can discover profound 
mysteries in those strange and senseless accidents, which have 
befallen his gods and goddesses, showing them to be polluted 
with crimes and doing mauy shameful things; whilst Moses, 
who says nothing derogatory to the character of God, angel, or 
man, is treated as an impostor. He challenges any one to com- 
pare Moses and his laws with the best Greek writers; and yet 
Moses was as far inferior to Christ, as he was superior to the 
greatest of heathen sages and legislators. 

/ (2) The Greek philosophy, which rises above the popular 
belief, is not suited to the masses, cannot meet the religious 
wants, and confutes itself by its manifold contradictions. 
Socrates, the wisest of all the philosophers, himsclf ac- 
knowledged that he knew nothing. On divine aud human 
things Justin finds the philosophers at variance among them- 
selves ; with Thales water is the ultimate principle of all things ; 


with Anaximander, air; with Heraclitus, fire; with Pythagoras, 


-uumber, Even Plato not seldom contradicts himself; now 


supposing three fundamental causes (God, matter, and idens), 
now four (adding the world-soul) ; now he considers matter as 
unbegotten, now as begotten; at one time he ascribes substan- 
tiality to ideas, at another makes them mere forms of thought, 
ete. Who, then, he concludes, would intrust to the philosophers 
the salvation of his soul ? Zi 

(3) But, on the other hand,’the Greek apologists recognized 
also elements of truth in the Hellenic literature, especially in 

Vol. IL 8 
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the Platonie and Stoic philosophy, and saw in them, as in the 
law and the prophecies of Judaism, a preparation of the way 
for Christianity. Justin attributes all the good in heathenism 
to the divine Logos, who, even before his incarnation, scattered 
the seeds of truth (hence the name “ Logos spermuaticos”), and 
incited susceptible spirits to a holy walk. Thus there were 
Christians before Christianity; and among these he expressly 
reckons Socrates and Heraclitus,’ Besides, he supposed that 
Pythagoras, Plato, and other educated Greeks, in their journeys 
to the East, became acquainted with the Old Testament writ- 
ings, and drew from them the doctrine of the unity of God, 
and other like tenths, though they in varions ways misunder- 
stood them, and adulterated them with pagan errors. This 
view of a certain affinity between the Grecian philosophy and 
Christianity, as an argument in favor of the new religion, 
was afterwards further developed by the Alexandrian fathers, 
Clement and Origen? 

The Latin fathers speak less favorably of the Greek philo- 
sopliy; yet eyen Augustin acknowledges that the Platonists 
approach so nearly to Christian truth that with a change of 
some expressions and sentences they would be trne Christians 
(in theory). 


$40. The Positive Apology. 


“The Christian apology completed itself in the positive de- 
monstration of the divinity of the new religion; whieh was at 
the same time the best refutation of both the old ones. As 


) Alaa the Stoics and some of the poets as far as their moral teaehing went, 
comp. Just. Apol. I. ¢. 8, and 13. 

7 See the introduction of FE. Spiess to his Loyoa apermatikos, Leip. 1871, 

3 De Vera Religions IV. 72 “ Procime Platonic’ a vevitate Christiana absunt 
rel veri Christian’ snut puers militia derbia alyne seqlenniis.” ~~ Retract. L. 18+ 
" Rew ipsa quie nune religio Cheistioun nanennitie, erat apud antiqna, neo defiit 
ah initia generia. doonan), quonsyne Cheisinas venicet in carwen, nude vera relinio, 
quae jumerat, coepit appellar’ Christiana” Cony Lactintins, De Puls Relivions 
1.5; De Vite Beata, VU Ty Minueins Pel, Oetan, 20, 
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early as this period the strongest historical and philosophical 
arguments for Christianity were brought forward, or at least 
indicated, though in connection with many untenable adjunets. 

« 1, The great argument, not only with Jews, but with 
heathens also, was the PROPHECIES; since the knowledge of 
future events can come only from God. The first appeal of 
the apologists was, of course, to the prophetic writings of the 
Old Testament, in which they found, by a very liberal interpre- 
tation, every event of the gospel history and every lineament of 
our Saviour’s character and work, In addition to the Seriptures, 
even such fathers as Clement of Alexandria, and, with more 
caution, Origen, Eusebius, St. Jerome, and St. Augustin, em- 
ployed also, without hesitation, apocryphal prophecies, especially 
the Sibylline oracles, a medley of ancicnt heathen, Jewish, and 
in part Christian fictions, about a golden age, the coming of 
Christ, the fortunes of Rome, and the end of the world’ And 
indeed, this was not all error and pious frand. Through all 
heathenism there runs, in truth, a dim, unconscious presenti- 
ment and longing hope of Christianity. Think of the fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil, with its predictions of the “virgo” and 
“nova progenies” from heayen, and the “puer,” with whom, 
after the blotting out of sin and the killing of the serpent, a 
golden age of peace was to begin. For this reason Virgil was 
the favorite poet of the Latin church during the middle ages, 
and figures prominently in Dante’s Divina Comedia as his guide 
through the dreary regions of the Inferno and Purgatorio to the 
very gates of Paradise. Another pseudo-prophetic book use 


1 Comp, Dr. Frrepiter: Die Sibyllinischen Weissagungen vollstiindiq qesam- 
melt, mit kritischem Commentare und metrischer Uebersetsung. Leipz. 1852. 
Another edition with a Latin version by C. ALexanpre, Paris 1841, second 
ed. 1869, 2 tom. We have at present twelve books of yoropoi o¢3v?Acaxol in 
Greek hexameters, and some fragments. They have heen critically discussed 
by Blondel (i649), Bleek (1819), Volkmann (1853), Ewald (1858), Liiben 
(1875), Reuss, and Schiirer (see lit. in his N. 7. Zeitgesch. p. 518). The Sibyl 
figures in the Dies Irve alongside with King David (teste David cum Sibylla), as 
provhesying the day of judgment, 
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by the fathers (Vortullinn, Origen, and apparently Jerome) is 
“The Testaments of the ‘Pwelve VPatriarehs,” written by a 
Jowish Christian between A. db. 100 and 120, [Lt pnts inte the 


. 


mouth of the twelye sous of Jacob firewell addresses and pre- 
dictions mf the coming of Christ, his death and resurrection, 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the rejection of the gospel 
hy the Jews, and the preaching of Paul, the great apostle af the 
Gentiles, the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the 
world.! 

2, The tyres. These, too, were fonnd uot only in the Old 
Testament, but in the whole range of matte. Justin saw 
everywhere, in the tree of life in’ Eden, in Jacob's ladder, in 
the reds of Moses and Aaron, nay, in every sailing ship, in the 
wave-cutting oar, in the plough, in the human countenance, 
in the human form with ontstretehed arms, in banners and 
trophies—the sacred form of the cross, and thas a prefiguration 
of the mystery of yedemption through the erneitixion of the 
Lord? 

3.) The wrracnes of Jesus and the apostles, with those which 
vuntinued to be wrought in the name of Jesus, according to the 
express testimony of the fathers, by their contemporaries. But 
us the Jeathens also appealed to miraculous deeds aud appear- 
anees in fiver of their religion, Justin, \rnobins, and pars 
timmdarly Origen, fixed certain criteria, such as the moral purity 
of the worker, snd his intention to glorify God wud benefit 
niin, for distiinishing the trie minrieles from Satinie jageleries. 
“There might lave been some round,” says Origen, * for the 


comparison which Celsas makes between Jesus aan certain 


Test edition by Rorrrer Sesiker from the Cambridge MS. Cambridge, 
Ts), uvlan Appendix, ISTO sum English transhitiea by Sinker, inthe “Ante 
Nivene Gibrary.” vol XNTE CPdinh. 1272), Disenssions liv Nitzseh (1810), 
Hieeh) Cisse and (S57). Verstuann Cisab, Kayser (1851), Liieke | p8s2), 
Pit Cin Dherzoe, fisted NUP TIS . Liehtfuat (IS730, aod Waetield Gin 
*Vreshvt Review N. York, January, Psst, on (he apelogetionl valne of the 
work for its allusions lo vurions books of the NP.) 
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wandering magicians, if there had appeared in the latter the 
slightest tendency to beget in persons a true fear of God, aid se 
to regulate thei’ actions in prospect of the day of judgment, 
But they attempt nothing of the sort. Yea, they themselves 
are guilty of the most grievous crimes; whereas the Saviour 
would have bis hearers to be convinced by the native beauty 
of religion and the holy lives of its teachers, rather than by 
eveu the miracles they wrought.” 

The subject of post-apostolic miracles is surrounded by much 
greater difficulties in the absence of inspired testimony, and in 
most cases even of ordinary immediate witnesses, There is an 
antecedent probability that the power of working miracles was 
not suddenly and abruptly, but gradually withdrawn, as the 
necessity of such outward and extraordinary attestation of the 
divine origin of Christianity diminished and gave way to the 
natural operation of trath and moral suasion,  TTence St, 
Augustin, in the fourth century, says: “ Since the establishment 
of the chureh God does not wish to perpetuate miracles even to 
our day, lest the mind should put its trust in visible signs, or 
grow cold at the sight of common marvels.” * But if is im- 
possible to fix the precise termination, either at the death of the 
apostles, or their immediate disciples, or the conversion of the 
Roman empire, or the extinetion of the Arian heresy, or any 
subseqnent era, and to sift carefully in each particular case the 
truth from legendary fiction. 

Tt is remarkable that the genuine writings of the ante- 
Nicene church ave more free from miraculous and superstitious 
elements than the annals of the Nicene age and the middle 


* On the other hand, however, St. Augustin lent the authority of his name 
to some of the most incredible miracles of his age, wrought by the bones of 
St. Stephen, and even of Gervasius and Protasius. Comp. the treatise of Fr. 
Nitzsch (jun.) on Augustin’s Doctrine of Miracles, Berlin 1865; and on the 
general snbject J. HI. Newman's Two Essiys on Biblical and Ecclesiastical 
Miracles, third ed. Loudon 1875; and J. B. Mozley’s Bampton Lectures On 
Miracles. Oxford and Lond, (1865), fifth ed. 1880, Lect. VILL. which treats 
of false miracles. 
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ages, The history of monasticisin teems with miracles even 
greater than those of the New Testament. Most of the state- 
ments of the apologists are couched in general terms, and vefer 
to extraordinary cures from demoniacal possession (which pro- 
bably includes, in the language of that age, eases of imadness, 
deep melancholy, and epilepsy) and other diseases, by the in- 
vocation of the name of Jesus." Justin Martyr speaks of such 
cures as a frequent occurrence in Rome and all oyer the world, 
and Origen appeals to his own personal observation, but speaks 
in another place of the growing scarcity of miracles, so as to 
suggest the gradual cessation theory as held by Dr. Neander, 
Bishop Kaye, and others. Tertullian attributes many if not 
most of the conversions of his day to supernatural dreams and 
visions, as does also Origen, although with more caution, But 
in such psychological phenomena it is exceedingly diffienlt to 
draw the line of demarcation between natural and supernatural 
causes, and between providential interpositions and miracles 
proper, The strongest passage on this subject is found in 
Treaneus, who, in contending ayainst the heretics, mentions, 
besides prophecies and miraculous cures of demoniacs, even the 
aising of the dead among contemporary events taking place in 
the Catholic church;? but he specifies no particular case or 
name; and it should be remembered also, that his youth still 
bordered almost on the Johannean age. 

4, The Moras effect of Christianity upon the heart and life 
of its professors. The Christian religion has uot only tanght 
the purest and snblinest code of morals ever known among 
men, but actually exhibited it in the life, sufferings, and death 
of its founder and true followers. All the apologists, from. the 
atthor of the Epistle to Diogietus down to Origen, Cyprian, 
and Augustin, bring out in strong colorsythe infinite saperivrity 


' They are analogous to the “ faith-cures,” real or pretended, of our own age, 

4 Ade. Tver. UW. 31, @ 2, and IL. 32, 2 4: "WSy SP Kat vexpot jy fmIyoav wal 
rapluemoy chy juc ixayoig éreot. These two passages can hardly be explained, 
with Heumann and Neander, as referring merely to cases of appurent death. 
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of Christian ethies over the heathen, and their testimony is fully 
corroborated by the practical fruits of the church, as we shall 
have oecusion more fully to show in another chapter. “They 
think us senseless,” says Justin, “because we worship this 
Christ, who was erneified under Pontius Pilate, as God next to 
the Father, But they would not say so, if they knew the mys- 
tery of the cross. By its fruits they may know it. We, who 
once lived in debanchery, now study chastity; we, who dealt in 
sorecries, have consecrated ourselyes to the good, the increate 
God ; we, who loved money and possessions above all things 
else, now devote our property freely to the general good, and 
give to every needy one; we, who fought and killed each other, 
now pray for our enemies; those who persceute us in hatred, 
we kindly try to appease, in the hope that they may share the 
same blessings which we enjoy”! 
yy 6, The rapid spreap of Christianity by purely moral means, 
and in spite of the greatest external obstacles, yea, the bitter 
persecution of Jews and Gentiles, The anonymous apologetic 
Epistle to Diognetus which belongs to the literature of the 
Apostolic Fathers, already thus urges this point; ‘ Do you not 
see the Christians exposed to wild beasts, that they may be per- 
suaded to deny the Lord, and yet not overcome? Do you not 
see that the more of them are punished, the greater becomes the 
number of the rest? This does not seem to be the work of 
man: this is the power of God; these are the evidences of his 
manifestation,’? Justin Martyr and Tertullian frequently go 
on in a similar strain. Origen makes good use of this argu- 
ment against Celsus, and thinks that so great a success as 
Christianity met among Greeks and barbarians, learned and 
unlearned persons in so short a time, without any force or 
other worldly means, and in view of the united opposition of 
emperors, senate, governors, generals, priests, and people, ean 
only be rationally accounted for on the ground of an ex- 


¥ Apol. T. ¢. 13 and 14. 2 Ad Dion. c. 7, 
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traordinary proyideuce of God and the divine nature of 
Christ. 

» G6, The REASONABLENESS of Christianity, and its agreement 
with all the trac and the beautiful in the Greek philosophy and 
poesy. AI] who had lived rationally before Christ were really, 
though unconsciously, already Christians, Thus all that is 
Christian is rational, and all that is truly rational is Christian. 
Yet, on the other hand, of course, Christianity is supra-rational 
(not irrational). 

i7. The ADAPTATION of Christianity to the deepest needs of 
liuman nature, which it alone cau meet. Here belongs 
Tertullian’s appeal to the “ testimonia animae naturaliter 
Christianae ;” his profound thought, that the human soul is, 
in its inmost essence and instinct, predestined for Christianity, 
and can find rest and peace in that alone. “The soul,” says he, 
“though confined in the prison of the body, though perverted 
by bad training, though weakened by lusts and passions, though 
viven to the service of false gods, still uo sooner awakes from 
its intoxication and its dreams, and recovers its health, than it 

alls upon God by the one name due to him: ‘Great God! 
good God!?’—and then looks, not to the eapitol, but to 
heaven; for it knows the abode of the living God, from whom 
it proceeds.” ! 

This deep longing of the human gon) for the living God in 
Christ, Augustin, in whom Tertullian’s spirit retarned purified 
and enriched, afterwards expressed in the grand sentence; 
“'Phou, O God, hast made us for thee, and our heart is restless, 


till it rests in thee.” * 


 Tert. lpolog.c. 17, Comp. the beautiful passage in De Trstim. Anime, e. 2: 
“Si enim ania aut divina aut a Deo data ext, sine dubio datorem sna novit, el 3v 
norit, nique ef timel, . 6 O lstihonium veritatis, gine apne (psa deentonia testes 


efficit Christianorum.” 
® Aug. Confess. I, 1: “ Fecisti noe ud Le, et tnyuielum est cor nustrum, donee re 


gilexcat in Te,” 


CHAPTER IV.’ 
ORGANIZATION AND DISCIPLINE OF ‘THE CHURCH, 


{. The chief sources for this chapter are the Epistles of IGnarrus, the 
works of Irexxvs, TERTVLLIAN, and especially Cyprian, and the 
so-called CoNSTITUTIONES APOSTOLIC, 


II. See the Literature in vol. I. 2.58 (p, 481 sqy.), particularly the works 
of Roritz, Rrrscu1, Licitrroor, aud Haren. 


§ 41. Progress in Consolidation. 


Iw the external organization of the church, several important 
changes appear in the period before us. The'distinetion of 
clergy and laity, and the sacerdotal view of the ministry be- 
comes prominent and fixed >subordinate church offices are 
multiplied ; the episcopate arises ;*the beginuings of the Roman 
primacy appear; and the exclusive unity of the Catholie ebarch 
deyelops itself in opposition to hereties aud schismatics, The 
apostolical organization of the first century now gives place to 
the old Catholic episcopal system ; and this, in its turn, passes 
into the metropolitan, and after the fourth century inte the 
patriarchal, Here the Greek church stopped, and is governed 
to this day by a hierarchical oligarchy of patriarchs equal in 
rank and jurisdiction ;-while the Latin ehureh went a step 
further, and produced in the middle ages the papal monarchy, 
The germs of this papacy likewise betray themselyes even in 
our present period, particularly in Cyprian, together with a 
protest against it. Cyprian himself is as much a witness for 
consolidated primacy, as for independent episcopacy, and hence 
often used and abused alike by Romanists and Anglicans for 
sectarian purposes, 

The characteristics, however, of the pre-Constantinian hier- 

12] 
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archy, in distinction from the post-Constantinian, both Gree] 
and Roman, are, first, its grand simplicity, and secondly, it 
spirituality, or freedom from all connection with political power 
and worldly splendor. Whatever influence the church scequired 
and exercised, she owed nothing to the secular government, 
which continued indifferent or positively hostile till the protee- 
tive toleration edict of Constantine (513). Tertallian thouglit 
it impossible for an emperor to be a Christian, or a Cliristian to 
he an emperor; and even after Constantine, the Donatists per- 
sisted in this view, and cast up to the Catholies the memory of 
the former ages “ What have Christians to do with kings? or 
what have bishops to do in the palace?” ' The ante-Nicene 
fathers expected the ultimate triumph of Christianity over the 
world from a snpernatural interposition at the second Advent. 
Origen seems to have been the ouly one in that age of violent 
perseention who expected that Christianity, by continual growth, 
would gain the dominion uver the world? 

The consolidation of the churel and its compact organization 
implied a restriction of individual liberty, in’ the interest of 
order, and a temptation to the abuse of authority. But it was 
demanded by the diminution of spiritual gifts, which were 
poured ont in such extraordinary abundance in the apostolic 
ave, Tt made the chareh a powerful republic within the 
Roman empire, wand contributed much to its ultimate suecess. 
“Tunnion is strength,” especially in tines of danger and per- 
seention sich as the ehurch ad to pass through in the ante- 
Nicene age. While we wust deny a divine right and perpetual 
Obligation te any peculiar form of government as far as it 
departs from the simple principles of the New Testament, we 
may concede a historical necessity aud great relative importance 
to the ante-Nieone and subsequent organizations of the churel, 
Even the papacy was by mo means an unmixed evil, but a 
training school for the barbarian nations during the middle ages. 


MO Christianis cum regibus? ant qidd episcopis cum puiatiot™ 


7 Contra Cols, VILL 6S. Comp. the remirks of Neonter, To 029) Boston ed.) 
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Those who condemn, in principle, all hierarchy, sacerdotalisi, 
and ceremopialism, should remember that God himself appointed 
the priesthood and ceremonies in the Mosaic dispensation, aud 
that Christ submitted to the requirements of the law in the days 
of his humiliation. 


§ 42. Clergy and Laity. 

VY The-idea and institution of a special priesthood, distinct from 
the body of the people, with the accompanying notion of saeri- 
fice and altar, passed impereeptibly from Jewish and heathen 
reminiscences and analogies into the Christian church, The 
majority of Jewish converts adhered tenaciously to the Mosaic 
institutions and rites, and a considerable part never fully 
attained to the height of spiritual freedom proclaimed by Paul, 
or soou fell away from it, He opposed legalistic and cere- 
monial tendencies in Galatia and Corinth ; and although sacer- 
dotalism does not appear among the errors of his Judaizing 
opponents, the Leyitieal priesthood, with its three ranks of 
high-priest, priest, aud Leyite, naturally furnished au analogy 
for the threefold ministry of bishop, priest, and deacon, and 
came to be regarded as typical of it. Still less could the 
Gentile Christians, as a body, at once emancipate themselves 
from their traditional notions of priesthood, altar, and sacrifice, 
on which their former religion was based. Whether we regard 
the change as an apostasy from a higher position attained, or as 
a reaction of old ideas never fully abandoned, the change is 
undeniable, and can be traced to the second century. The 
church could not long occupy the ideal height of the apostolic 
age, and as the pentecostal illumination passed away with the 
death of the apostles, the old reminiscences began to reassert 
themselves," 

? Renan, looking at the gradual development of the hierarchy out of the 
primitive democracy, from his secular point of view, calls it ‘the most pro- 
found transformation” in history, and a triple abdication: first the club (the 


congregation) committing its power to the bureau or the committee (the college 
of preabyters), then the bureau to its president (the bishop) who could say: 
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In the apostolic chuveh preaching and teaching were not con- 
fined to a particular class, but every convert could proclaim the 
gospel to unbelievers, and every Christian who had the gift 
could pray and teach and exhort in the congregation.’ The 
New Testument knows no spiritual aristocracy or nobility, but 
ealls all believers “ saints,” though many fell far short of their 
vocation. Nor does it recognize a special priesthood in distinc- 
tion from the people, as mediating between God aud the laity. 
It knows only one high-priest, Jesus Christ, and clearly teaches 
the nuiversal priesthood, as well as wuiversal kingship, of be- 
lievers? Lt does this in a far deeper and larger sense than the 
Old;* in a seuse, too, which even to this day is not yet fully 
realized. The entire bedy of Christians are called “ clergy ” 
(xAjpot), a peculiar people, the heritage of God. 

On the other hand it is equally clear that there was in the 
apostolic church a ininisterial office, instituted by Christ, for the 
very purpose of raising the mass of believers from infaney and 
pupilage to independent and inumediate intercourse with God, 


“ Je suis le elab,” and finally the presidents to the pope as the mniversal and 
intllible bishop; the hist process being completed in the Vatican Couneil ot 
1870. See his Li Aylive chrétionne, p. 88, und his Baylishk Conferenees (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1880), p. 0. 

' Comp. Acta 8: 4; 9: 27; 13: 15; Is: 26. 28; Rom. 12: 6; 1 Cor, 12: 
10, 28; 14: 1-6, 31. Even in the Jewish Synagogue the liberty of teaching 
was enjoyed, and the elder cold ask any member of repnte, even a stranger, 
to deliver a discourse on the Scripture lesson (Luke 4: 17; Acts 17: 2). 

21 Pet. 2- 5,0; 4: 3; Reve 1: 6; 5: 10; 20: G. See Neander, Lightfoot, 
Stmley, ete, and vol. L. Ast sqq. Do add a passage from Phideh’s Bampton 
Lectures on The Organization of the Eurly Christian Churches (1881), p. 180: 
“Tn earlier times there was a grander faith. For the kingdom of God was a 
kingdom of priests. Not only the ‘four and twenty elders’ before the throne, 
but ‘the innumerable souls of the sanctified upon whom ‘the second death had 
no power, were ‘kings and priests unto God. Only in that high sense was 
priesthood predicable of Christian men. For the shadow had passed: the 
reality had eome: the one High Priest of Cliristianity was Christ.” 

3 Exod, 192 6. 

#1 Pet. 5: 3. Were Peter warns his fllow-presbyters not to lord it 
(nu bree) over the a2jpor or the s?ypernnin, © e.. the lot or inheritance of the 
Lord, the eluirge allotted to them. Comp. Deut. ts 20; Us 29 (LAN). 
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to that prophetic, priestly, and kingly position, which in’ priv- 
ciple and destination belongs to them all. This worl: is the 
gradual process of church history itself} and will not be fully 
accomplished till the kingdom of glory shall come. But these 
ministers are nowhere represcuted as priests in any other sense 
than Christians generally are priests with the privilege of a 
direct access to the throne of grace in the name of their one 
and eternal high-priest in heaven. Even in the Pastoral Epis- 
tles which present the most advanced stage of ceclesiastical or- 
ganization in the apostolic period, while the teaching, ruling, and 
pastoral functions of the presbyter-bishops are fully discussed, 
nothing is suid about a sacerdotal function, The Apocalypse, 
which was written still later, emphatically teaches the aniversal 
priesthood and kingship of believers. The apostles themselyes 
never claim or exercise a special priesthood, The saerilice 
which all Christians are exhorted to offer is the sacrifice of 
their person and property to the Lord, and the spiritual sac- 
rifice of thanksgiving and praise. In one passage a Christian 
“altar” is spoken of, in distinction from the Jewish altar of 
literal and daily sacvifiees, but this altar is the eross on which 
Christ offered himself once and foreyer for the sinus of the 
world. 

» After the gradual abatement of the extraordinary spiritual 
elevation of the apostolic age, which anticipated in its way the 
ideal condition of the church the distinction of a regular class 
of teachers from the laity beeame more fixed and prominent. 
This appears first in Ignatius, who, in his high episcopalian 
spirit, considers the clergy the necessary mediun of access for 
the people to God, “Whoever is within the sanctuary (or altar) 
is pure ; but he who is outside of the sanctuary is not pure ; that 


1 Comp. Eph. 4: 11-13. 

? Rom. 12: 1; Phil. 2: 17; 1 Pet. 2: 5; Web. 13: 16. 

Heb. 13: 10, So Peomarimov is miderstood by Thomas Aquinas, Bengel, 
Bleek, Liinemann, Rielim, ete, Others explain it of the Lord’s table, Light- 
foot (p. 263) of the congregation assembled for comimou worship, 
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is, he who does anything without bishop and presbytery and 
deacon, is not pure in conseience.””* Yet he nowhere represents 
the ministry as a sacerdotal office. The Didache calls “ the 
prophets” Aigh-priests, but probably in a spiritual sense.? 
Clement of Rome, in writing to the congregation at Corinth, 
draws a significant and fruitful parallel between the Christian 
presiding office and the Levitical priesthood, and uses the ex- 
pression “layman” (aéxog dvPpuzos) as antithetie to high- 
priest, priests, and Levites.* This parallel contains the germ 
of the whole system of sqcerdotalism, Bunt it is at best only 
an argument by analogy Tertullian was the first who expressly 
and direetly asserts sacerdotal claims on behalf of the Christian 
ministry, and calls it “ secerdotinun,” although he also strongly 
affirms the universal priesthood of all believers, Cyprian (d. 
258) goes still further, and applies all the privileges, duties, and 
responsibilities of the Auronie priesthood to the oflicers of the 
Christian church, and constantly calls them: seeerdotes and sacer- 
dotium, He may therefore be called the proper father of the 
sacerdotal conception of the Christian minisiry as a mediating 
agency between God and the people. During the third century 
if heeame customary to apply the term “ priest” directly and 


1 Ad Trall. c. 7: 6 évtie Yvornarypion Gv Katapde tar 6 dE Exrdg Yuoimary- 
pion dm at Katapde Eativ: tovréaty, 4 yopic Etioxérou Kat speaBorepion Kal dtagdyau 
Tpidaun Th, ofr: ob RaDapbe darter tH ceverdioer, Funk's ed. IT. 208 Some 
MSS, omit the second elise, perhaps from homioteleuton, Von Gebhardt 
and IHarnack also omit it in the Greek text, but retain it in the Latin (qui 
ertra altare est, non mundus est), The roerfara evidently requires te clause. 

2 Cn ch. 13. See note in Sehafl’s edition, p. 206. 

3 Ad Cr. 40: “Unto the high-priest his proper services have heen in- 
trusted, and to the priests their proper office is appointed, and upon the levites 
their proper ministrations are laid. The layman is bound by the layman's 
ordinanves (4 Auikic Gvdjnozee Toic Pnixoic Tpucriypnac Mideras).” The passage 
occurs in the text of Bryennios aswell as in the older editions, and there is 
no good reason (o suspect it of being an interpolation in the hierarchies! in- 
terest, as Neander and Milman have done. Bishop Lightfoot, in his St 
Clement of Rome, p. 128 sy., puts a mild constrnetion upon it, and says that 
the analogy does wot extend to the three orders, because Clement only knows 
two (bishops aud deacons), and that the high priesthood of Christ is wholly 
(Hifleront in kind fram the Mesnie high priethood, and exempt from tlinse very 
Vimitations om whic Clement dwells io that elapter 
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exclusively to the Christian ministers, espeeially the bishops. 
In the same manner the whole ministry, and it alone, was called 
“clergy,” with a double reference to its presidency and its pe- 
culiar relation to God? It was distinguished hy this name from 
the Christian people or “laity.”* “Thus the term © clergy,” 
which first signified the lot by which office was assigned (Acts 
1: 17, 25), then the office itself, then the persons holding that 
office, was transferred from the Christians generally to the minis- 
ters exclusively. 

¥ Solemn “ordination” or consecration by the laying on of 


hands was the form of adiisston into the “ordo ecclesiasticus ? 


ee 


or “sacerdotalis,” Tn this order itself there were again three 


degrees, “ordines majores," as they were ealled: the diaconate, 
the preshyterate, and the episcopate—held to be of divine insti- 
tution. Under these were the “ordines minores,” of later date, 
from sub-deaeon to ostiary, which formed the stepping-stone 
between the clergy proper and the people. * 


1 Sacerdos, also summus aacerdos (Tertullian, De Bapt. 7), and onee pontifer 
mactinus (De Pulic, 1, with ironical reference, it seems, to the Roman bishop); 
ordo sacerdotulis (De Exhort. Cast. 7); ieprig and sometimes ap ytepeic | Apost, 
Const. IL, 34, 35, 36, 57; ILL. 9; vi. 15, 18, ete.). Tippolytns calls his oflice 
an dpylepareia and didackatia (Ref. Laer. L. prooem.).  Cypriun generally ap- 
plies the term sacerdos to the bishop, and calls his colleagues consueerdatales. 

2 KAjpnc, elerus, rai, ordo, ordo sacerdotulis (Tertull., De Evhort. Chast. 7), 
ordo ecelesiasticus or vcelesiue (De Monog. 11; De Idolol. 7); xAnpicoi, elerici, 
The first instance perhaps of the use of clerws in the sense of clergy is in Ter- 
tullian, De Monog. c. 12: “ Unde enim episcapi et clvrus?” and: “ Extollimur 
et inflamur adversus elerian.” Jerome (Ad Nepotion.) explains this exclusive 
application of c/erus to ministers, “rel quia de sorte sunt Domini, vel quid ipse 
Dominus sors, id est, pars clericorum est.” The distinction between the regular 
clergy, who were also monks, and the secular clergy or parish priests, is of 
much later date (seventh or eighth century). 

3 Ande, Aaixol, plehs. In Tertullian, Cyprian, and in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions the term “layman” occurs yery often. Gyprian speaks (250) of a “ con- 
ference held with bishops, presbyters, deacons, confessors, and also with laymen 
who stood firm” (in persecution), Ep, 30, ad Rom. 

* Occasionally, however, we find a somewhat wider terminology. Tertullian 
mentions, De Monoy. c. 12, the orda viduarum among the ordines ecelesiastics, 
and even the much later Jerome (see In Jrsuiimu, |. v. e. 19, 18), enumerates 
quinque ecclesiae ardines, episcopos, preshyteros, didconos, fidleles, catechimenos, 
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Thus we find, se early as the third century, the foundations 
of a complete hierarchy; though a Ierarchy of -only moral 
power, and holding no sort of outward control over the con- 
seience, (The body of the laity consisted of two classes: the 
faithful, or the baptized and communicating members, and the 
eatechumens, who were preparing for baptism. Those church 
members who lived together in one place,! formed a chureh 
in the narrower sense. 

With the exaltation of the clergy appeared the Mendency to 
separate them from secular business, aud even from social rela- 
tions—from marriage, for example—and to represent them, even 
outwardly, as a easte independent of the people, and devoted 
exclusively to the service of the sanctuary. ‘They drew their 
support from the ehurch treasury, which was supplied by volun- 
tary contributions and weekly collections on the Lord’s Day. 
After the third century they were forbidden to engage in any 
secular business, or even to aceept smy trusteeship, Celibacy was 
not yet in this period enforced, but left optional. Tertullian, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and other distinguished church teachers, lived 
in wedlock, thoneh theoretically preferring the unmarried state, 
Of an official clerical costume no certain trace appears before 
the fourth century ; anid if it came earlier into use, as may have 
heen the case, after the example of the Jewish ebhurch, it must 
have heen confined, during the times of persecution, to the actual 
exercises of worship. 

With the growth of this distinction of clergy and laity, how- 
everthe iden of the universal priesthood continued fron. tine 
to time to assert itself: in Tremens,* for example, aud in an 
evcentric form: in the Montanists, whe even allowed women to 
teach publicly in the church, So Tertullian, with whom elerus 
and /aiei were at one time familiar expressions, inquires, asthe 
champion of the Moutanistie reaction against the Catholis 
hierarchy; “Are not we laymen pricsts also?” * It is written, 


Iino, raperiSyun, Eph, 2: 19; 1 Pet. 2, 11. 2 or parish, Taporxla. 
"Adv. Maer, iv. 8, % 3- # Nenie et laiei sacerdotes eumus? 
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he continues: “ He hath made us kings and priests (Rev. 1: 6). 
It is the authority of the church alone which has made a dis- 
tinction between clergy and laity. Where there is no college of 
ministers, you administer the sacrament, you baptize, you are a 
priest for yourself alone. And where there are three of you, 
there is a church, though you be only laymen. For each one 
lives by his own faith, and there is no respect of persons. with 
God.”! All, therefore, whieh the clergy considered peculiar to 
them, he claimed for the laity as the common sacerdotal privilege 
of all Christians, 

Even in the Catholic church an acknowledgment of the 
general priesthood showed itself in the custom of requiring the 
baptized to say the Lord’s Prayer before the assembled congre- 
gation. With reference to this, Jerome says: “Sacerdotium 
laici, id est, baptisma.” /The congregation also, at least in the 
West, retained for a long time the right of approval and rejec- 
tion in the choice of its ministers, even of the bishop. Clement 
of Rome expressly requires the assent of the whole congregation 
for a valid election ;* and Cyprian terms this an apostolie and 
almost universal regulation.* According to his testimony it ob- 
tained also in Rome, and was observed in the case of his con- 
temporary, Cornelius.’ Sometimes in the fillimg of a vacant 
bishopric the “suffragium” of the people preceded the “ judi- 
cium” of the clergy of the diocese. Cyprian, and afterwards 
Athanasius, Ambrose, Augustin, and other eminent prelates, 
were in a manuer pressed into the bishopric in this democratic 
way, Cyprian, with all his high-church proclivities, declares it 
his principle to do nothing as bishop without the advice of the 
presbyters and deacons, and the consent of the people.’ A pe- 


1 De Exhort. Cast.c.7. Comp. also De Mono. 7, 12; De Bapi.17; De 


Orat. 18. 
2 Ad Cor. 44: Suvevdoxdene ric exkAnciag maanc, consentiente universa ecclesia. 


3 Ep. |x, 3-4 (ed. Goldhorn). 
4 Ep. lv..7: " Faetus est Cornelius episcopus de Dei et Ohristi ejus judicio, de 


clericorum pone omnium testimonio, de plebis que tum adfuit suffragio, et de sacer- 
dotum antiquorum et bonorum virorum colegio.” 
5 Sine consensu plebis. 
Vol. IT, 9, 
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culiar influenee, whieh even the clergy could uot withstand, 
attached to the “coufessors,” and it was sometimes abused by 
them, as in their advocacy of the lapsed, who denied Christ. in 
the Decian persecution. 

Finally, we notice cases where the function of teaehing was 
actually exereised by laymen. The bishops of Jerusalen: and 
Cesarea allowed the learned Origen to expotmd the Bible to 
their congregations before his ordination, aud appealed to the 
example of seyeral bishops in the East.’ Even in the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions there occurs, under the nani of the Apostle 
Paul, the direction: * Though a nui be a layniin, if experienced 
in the delivery of instruction, and reverent in habit, he may 
teach; for the Scripture says: ‘They shall be all tanght of 
God?”? The fourth general council at Carthage (398) pro- 
hibited laymen from teaching iv the presence of clergymen and 
without their consent; implying at the same toe, that with such 
permission the thing might be done. 

{t is worthy of notice that a number of the most eminent 
church teachers of this period, Hlermas, Justin Martyr, Athena- 
goras, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, Arnobins, 


1 Euseb., 7.#. VI.19: “There [in Cesarean] he [Origen] was also requested 
by the bishops to expound the sacred Seriptures publicly in the chureh, al- 
though he had not yet obtained the priesthood by the imposition of hands.” 
Tt is true this was made the ground of a charge against hint hy Demetrios, 
bishop of Alexandria; but the charge was that Origen had preached “in the 
presence of bishops,” not that be had preavhed asa layman. And the bishops 
of Jerusalem and Cresarea adduced several examples of holy bishops inviting 
capable layinen to preach to the people, Pradentins and Aedesius, while lay- 
men, founded the church in Abvesinia, Soer:tes, Jfist. Eel, 1. 19. 

* Const. Apost. VIUL. 31. Ambrosiaster, or Hilary the Deacon, in his Com, 
Ad Eph. 4; 11, 12, says that in early Limes “ous doeebunt cf omnes bap- 
tizubant.” 

3 Can. 08: “ Lateus preesentibus elerivis, nisi ipsis jnbentibus, docere non mudeat.’? 
The 99th canon forbids women, Ho inatter how “learned or holy.” to “presume 
ty teach men ina meeting.” Pope Lea L. (Ap. 92 and 98) forbids lay preach- 
ing in the interest of ecclesiastical order, Charlemagne enacted » law that 
“a layman ought not to recite na lesson in cliuirch, nor to say Uie Hallelujah, 
but only the Psalm or responses withont the Ifallelujal”’ 
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an Lactantius, were cither laymen, or at most only presbyters, 
Ifermas, who wrote one of the most popular and authoritative 
books in the early church, was probably a layman; perhaps 
also the author of the homily which goes under the uae of the 
Second Epistle of Clement of Rome, and has recently been 
discovered in full both in the original Greek and in a Syriac 
translation; for he seems to distinguish himself aud his hearers 
from the presbyters.’ 


§ 435. New Church Officers. 


The expansion of the eliureh, the development of her eultus, 
and the tendency towards hierarchical pomp, led to thestulti- 
plication of offices below the diavonate, which formed the 
ordines minoves, “Alout the middle of the third centary the 
following new officers are mentioned : 

1, Sup-peAcoNs, or under-helpers ;* assistants aud deputies 
of the deacons; the only oue of these subordinate offices for 
which a formal ordination was required. Opinions Jitfer as to 
its value. 

2. ReApers,® who read the Seriptures in the assembly and 
had charge of the church books, 

3. AcoLyTus,' attendants of the bishops in their official 
(luties aud processions, 

4, Exoretsts,’ who, by prayer and the laying on of hands, 
ast. out the evil spirit from the possessed,’ and from eatechnmens, 


1 The Greek text (of which only a fragment was known hefore) was found 
and published by Bryennios, 1875, the Syriac version by Bensley, 1876. See 
Harnack’s ed- in the Pafres Apost. vol. 1, and Lightfoot, S. Clement af Rome, 
Appendiz (1877). Harnack, Hilgenfeld, and Hateli (/. ¢. 114; note) suppose 
that the homily was delivered by a layman, but Lightfoot (p. 904) explains 
the language above alluded to as a common rhetorical figure by which the 
speaker places himself on a leyel with bis audience. 

2 'Yrottdxovet, subdiaconi, perhaps the same as the ingpfrae of the New Tes- 
tament and the earlier fathers. 

3 Avayvoorat, lectores, mentioned hy” 'Tertullian. 

FAxdavdar, acolythi. >’ ESopxenrai, exorcissar, % Sarpoveldpevat, Evepyotuevor, 
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and frequeutly assisted in baptism. This power had been for- 
merly considered a free gift of the Holy Spirit. 

5. Precentors,' for the musical parts of the liturgy, psalms, 
benedietions, responses, ete. 

6. JANrroRs or sextons,? who took care of the rcligious meet- 
ing-rooms, and at st liter period also of the church-yards. 

7. Besides these there were in the larger churehes CATE- 
cuists, aud, where the church language in the worship was not 
understuod, INTERPRETERS ; but the interpreting was commonly 
done by presbyters, deacons, or readers. 

The bishop Cornelius of Rome (d. 252), in a letter on the 
Novatian schism,’ gives the number of officers in his church as 
follows: Forty-six preshyters, probably corresponding to the 
number of the meeting-lhouses of the Christians in the city; 
seven (leacons, after the model of the church at Jerusalem (Acts 
vi); seven sub-deacons ; forty-two acolyths, and fifty-two exor- 
cists, readers, and janitors. 

As to the ordines majores, the deacons during this period rose 
in importance. In addition to their original duties of caring 
for the poor and sick, they baptized, distributed the sacramental 
cup, said the church prayers, net seldom preached, and were 
confidential advisers, sometimes even delegates and vicars of the 
bishops. This last is true especially of the “avclideacon,” who 
doves not appear, however, till the fourth century. The presby- 
ters, on the contrary, though above the deacons, were now over- 
topped by ithe new office of bishop, in which the entire govern- 
ment of the church became centred. 


§ 44. Origin of the Episeopate. 


Besides the works already cited, compare the special works and essays 
on the Tgvatian controversy, published since 1837, by Rotts (close 
of his slnfinge, ote.), Terence (R. C.), Bata, TILGENPELD, 
Bensex, Perermany, Cererox, Lirsivs, Uinnorn, Zain, 
Licureoor (L876 sqq). Also R. PD. Wiretucock on the Origin 


Vyirrar, pralmistac cantores. FOupwpol, tvAwpol, ostiaril janilores. 
31n Fuseh. vi. 43. 
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of Episcopacy, N.Y. 1867 (in the “Ani. Preshyt. & Theol. Review” 
for Jan, 1867, pp. 158-10); Ligurrreor on the Christian Ministry 
(1873); Hatcn on the Orgunization of the Karly Christian Church 
(1881); Renas, L' Lolise chrétenne (is7Y), eh. VIL Pragres de 

Ugpiscoput ; and Gore, The Ministry of the Chureh (1889). 

A The most important and also the most difficult phenomenon 
of our period in the departinent of church organization is the 
rise and development of the episcopate as distinet from the 
presbyterate. This institution comes to view in the seeond 
century as the supreme spiritual olfice, aud is retained to this 
day by all Roman and Greek Christendom, and by a large part 
of the Evangelical church, especially the Anglican communion, 
A form of government so ancient and so widely adopted, can 
be satisfactorily accounted for only on the supposition of a 
religious need, namely, the need of a tangible outward repre- 
sentation and centralization, to illustrate and embody to the 
people their relation to Christ and to God, and the visible unity 
of the church. It is therefore inseparable from the catholic 
principle of authority and mediation; while the protestant 
principle of freedom aud direct intercourse of the believer with 
Christ, consistently carried out, infringes the strict episcopal 
coustitution, and tends to ministerial equality. Episcopacy in 
the full sense of the term requires for its base the idea of a real 
priesthood and real saevifiec, and an essential distinction between 
elergy and laity. Divested of these associations, it resolves 
itself into a mere superintendency.! 

During the lifetime of the apostles, those eye- and ear-wit- 
nesses of the divine-human life of Jesus, and the inspired 
organs of the Holy Spirit, there was no room for proper 
bishops; and those who were so called, must haye held only a 


'Such is the Swedish and Danish Lutheran, the American Methodist, and 
the Moravian episcopate, which recognizes the validity of non-episcopal 
orders. The Anglican church harbors a high-chureh and a low-church theory 
of episcopacy, the one derived from the mediwval hierarchy, the other from 
the Reformation, hut repudiates the primacy as in antichristian usurpation, 
although it must be confessed to be almost as old as episcopacy, its roots going 
back to Clement of Romie, or at all event’ to the age of Lrenwus. 
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subordinate place. The churel, too, in the first century was aa 
yet a strictly supernataral organization, a stranger in this world, 
standing with one foot in eternity, and longing for the second 
coming of her heavenly bridegroom, But in the episcopal 
coustitution the church provided an extremely simple but com- 
pact and freely expansible organization, planted fout  finmly 
upon eurth, becaine an institution for the education of ler in- 
funt people, and, as Chiliastie hopes receded, fell into. the path 
of quiet historical development; yet unquestionably she thus 
incurred also the danger of a secularization which reached its 
height just when the hierarchy became complete in the Roman 
church, and which finally necessitated a reformation on the 
basis of apostolical Christianity, That this secularization began 
with the growing power of the bishops even before Constantine 
and the Byzantine court orthodoxy, we perceive, for instiive, in 
the lax penitential diseipline, the avarice, and the corruption 
with which Hippolytus, in the ninth book of lis /’hilosophu- 
ment, reproaches Zephyrinus and Callistus, the Roman bishops 
of his time (202-225); also in the example of the bishop Paul 
of Sunosata, who was deposed in 269 on almost incredible 
charyes, not only against his doctrine, but still more against his 
moral character." Origen complains that there are, especially 
in the larger cities, overseers of the people of God, who seek to 
outdo the pomp of heathen potentates, would surround them- 
selyes, like the emperors, with a body-guard, aud make them- 
selyes terrible and inaccessible to the poor.* 

We consider, first, the ortery of the episcopate. The un- 
reliable character of our documents and traditions from the 
transition period between the close of the apostolic chureh aud 
the beginning of the post-apostolic, leaves large room here fur 
critieal research and combination. First of all comes the ques- 
tion: Was. the episcopate directly or indirectly of apostolic 


1 Comp. Enseb. yii. 27-30. 
? Sue the passages quoted by Gieseler, vol. I, 252 sq, (IIarpers’ ed, of New 
York.) 
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(Johannean) origin? Or did it arise after the death of the 
apostles, and develope itself from the presidency of the congre- 
gational presbytery?* In other words, was the episcopate a 
continuation and contraction of, and substitute for, the apos- 
tolate, or was itn expansion and elevation of the presbyterate?" 
The later view is more natural and better sustained by facts. 
Most of its advocates date the change from the tine of Iguatins 
an the first quarter of the second century, while a few earry it 
further back to the close of the first, when St. John still lived 
in Ephesus. 

I. For the Apostoic origin of episcopacy the following 
points may be made: 

(1) ‘The position of James, who evidently stood at the head 
of the charch at Jerusalem,* and is called bishop, at least in the 
pseudo-Clementine literature, aud in fact supreme bishop of the 
whole church. This instance, however, stands quite alone, and 
dloes not warrant an inference in regard to the entire church. 

(2) The office of the assistants and delegates of the apostles, 
like Timothy, Titus, Silas, Epaphroditus, Luke, Mark, who 
had a sort of supervision of several churches and congregational 
officers, and in a measure represented the apostles in special 
missions. But, in any case, these were not limited, at least 
during the life of the apostles, each to a particular diocese ; 
they were itineraut evangelists and legates of the apostles; only 


! This is the Greek, the Roman Catholic, and the high Anglican theory. 
It is adyoeated by a very few Continental Protestants ay Chevalier Bunsen, 
Rothe and Thiersch (an Irvingite), who trace episcopacy to John in 
Eiphesns, 

* So the Lutheran, Presbyterian, and some eminent Episcopal writers, We 
mention Mosheim, Neander, Lightfoot, Stanley, Hatel. Also Baur and 
Renan, who judge as mere critics. 

4 Bishop Lightfoot (l. ¢ p. 194) thus states the question with his own an- 
swer: “The episcopate was formed, not ont of the apostolic order by localiza- 
tion, but out of the presbyterial by elevation; and the title, which originally 
was common to all, came at length to be appropriated to the chief among 
ther.” 

* Acts 15: 13; 21: 18. Comp. vol, [. 264 sqq. 

8’ Exickorog ivicndzan, 
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the doubtful tradition_of a later day assigns them distinct 
bishopries. If bishops at all, they were missionary bishups, 

(3) The angels of the seven churehes of Asia,' who, if re 
garded as indiy sdiptlendey look very like the later bishops, and indi- 
cate 4 monarchical shaping of the church government in the 
days of John, But, apart from the yarious interpretations of 
the Apocalyptic dyysdoe, that office appears not co-ordinate with 
the apostolate of Johu, but subordinate to it, and was no more 
than a congregational superintendency. 

(4) The testimony of Ignatius of Antioch, a disciple of John, 
in his seven (or three) epistles from the begining of the second 
century (even aceording to the shorter Syriac version), presup- 
poses the episcopate, in distinction from the presbyterate, as 
already existing, though as a new institution, yet in its growth, 

(5)/The statement of Clement of Alexandria,* that Johu in- 
stituted bishops after his return from Patmos; and the accounts 
of Trenwus,* Tertullian,t Eusebius,’ and Jerome, that the same 
apostle nominated and ordained Polycarp (with whom Irenzus 
was personally acquainted) bishop of Smyrna. 

(6) The uncertain tradition in Eusebius, who derived it prob- 
ably from Hegesippus, that the surviving apostles and disciples 
of the apostles, soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, elected 
Symeon, the son of Klopas and a cousin of Jesus, bishop of 
that city and sueceessor of James. But this arrangement at best 
was merely local, and not general.” 

(7) The tradition of the churches of Antioch and Rome, 


—<— 


1 Rev. 1: 20. For the different views see vol. I. 497. 

7 Quis dives salvua, c. 42, 5 Adv. Hauer. 111. 8. 

4 De Praeser. ITuer. c. 32. 8 H. B. IL. 36. 

® Catal, sub Polye. 

7100111. 11. Comp. the fragment of Hegesippns, in IV. 22. Lightfoot 
(Philippions, y. 202) remarks against Rothe’s inference: ©The accobnt of 
Ifegesippus confines the object of this gathering to the appointment of a sues 
vessor of St. Juanes. Lf its deliberations had exerted that vast and perntanent 
intnence on the future of the church which Rothe's theory supposes, it is 
scarcely possible that this early historian should haye been ignorant of the 
fact, or knowing it should have passed it over in silence.” 
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which trace their line of bishops back to apostolic institution, 
and kept the record of an unbroken succession. 

(8) A passage in the second of the Pfaff Fragments of 
Trenweus, which speaks of “second ordinances of the apostles” 
(dsurspor tay dxootdhuy deard5ec). Rothe understands by 
these the institution of the episeopate. But aside from the 
doubtful genuineness of the Fragments, these words are at all 
events of unsettled interpretation, and, according to the con- 
nection, relate uot to the government of the church at all, but 
to the celebration of the eucharist. 

(9) Equally uncertain is the conclusion drawn from an 
obscure passage in the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians, which admits of different interpretations.’ The 
apostles, it is said, foreseeing the future coutroversy about the 
name of the episcopal office, appointed bishops and deacons, 
and afterwards made the disposition,? that when they should 


1 Ad Corinth, c. 44: Of dxécradat Rudy Fyvwcay dia tod xvplow Hpdy 
*Tyoud Xperrod Ore Fpts Zarar axl rd dviparas cis emeoxonys. Ata 
Tabtyy ody thy aitlus mpdyyware sidngdres Telstuy xarsorycuy Tubs 
mpostpnusvous xal petash ixwanyy [or éxtpoviy) Edwxar, Unws, édv 
kowndaow, BtadsZwurar Erspor Bsdoxysacpudvoe avdpes tiv Azcroupyiay 
aicdv. “Our apostles knew through our Lord Jesus Christ that there would 
be strife over the name of the bishop's office [/. ¢., the office of the ministry 
in general ; comp, Acts 1: 20; Sept. Nom. 4: 16; Ps. 100; 8; 2Chr. 25: 18). 
For this cause, therefore, having complete foreknowledge, they appointed the 
aforeaaid persons [i. ¢., presbyter-bishops and deacons; comp, c. 42 and 57], 
and afterwards they made the disposition [or provided a continuance, if we 
read with Lightfoot émmfv), that if these should fall asleep, other approved 
men should succeed to their ministration.” 

* The reading is obscure and disputed. The Alexandrian MS. reads: 
Extvouyy, the Constantinopolitan: éxedopyy (both have E///-OMJIN). The 
former word is rare (from yZpw, or from véto¢), the latter is not found in the 
dictionaries ; and hence various emendations haye been proposed, as drovouny 
(Junius), 2xedoy7y (Bryennios), 2x¢%ody¥» (von Gebhardt and Harnack), 
éxtyovyy (Bunsen, Lightfoot), 2xerpoxyy (Hilgenfeld), 2xedoyyy, xwoptay, 
imeatolyy, extrayyy, ft vdpov. Rothe (Anjfinye, p. 374) ingeniously trans- 
lates érivoujy ‘testamentary disposition ” (festamentarische Verfiigung = 
éxtwayts, an after-enactment, a codicil), and identifies it with the dzbrepar 
dearaferg of the fragment of Jrenens. But this is rejected by the latest 
editors as untenable. Lightfoot (with Bunsen) reads éxezov7», permanenca 
(not “life-tenure,” as Bunsen rendered it), The drift of the passage, haw- 
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fall asleep, other approved men should follow (hen in office. 
Rothe refers “they” and “them” to the apostles us the main 
subject. But these words naturally refer to the congregational 
ollicers just before mentioned, and in this case the “ other ap- 
proved men” are not successors of the apostles, but of the pres- 


byter-bishops and deacons." 


This view is sustaincd by the con- 
nection, The difficulty in the Corinthian congregation was a 
rebellion, not against a single bishop, but against a number of 
presbyter-bishops, and Clement reminds them that the apostles 
instituted this ollice not only for the first generation, but provided 
for & permanent succession, and that the officers were appointed 
for life, and could therefore not be depused so long as they dis- 
charged their duties. Hence he goes on to say, immediately 
ufter the disputed passage in chapter 44; “ Wherefore we think 
that those cannot justly be thrown out of their ministry who 
were appointed cither by them (the apostles), or afterwards by 
other eminent men, with the consent of the whole congregation ; 
und who have with all lowliness and inuoceney ministered to 
the flock of Christ, in peace, aud without self-interest, and were 
for a long time commended by all.” 

(10) Finally, the philosophical consideration, that the uni- 
versal and uncontested spread of the episcopate in the second 
century cannot be satisfactorily explaimed without the presump- 
tion of at least the indirect sanction of the apostles. By the 
sume argument the observance of Sunday and infant baptisia 
are usually trawwed to apostolic origin. But it is not quite con- 


ever, does not so much depend upon the meaning of this word as upon the 
question whether the apostles, or the congregational officers are the grammati- 
eal subjects of the following verb, xozsy4diaew- 


‘See also Gebhardt and Harnack (preshyleri el diacont illi, ques apostoli ipsi 
constiluerunt), the Roman Catholic editor Punk (“xorundaou, se. episcopt et 
diacout ve quorum successionc Clemens agit”), aud Bishop Lightfoot (“Uwe first 
generation of presbyters appointed by the apostles theniselves”). Comp. also 
on this whole passage Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 208, where he refutes Rothe's 
interpretation; Baur Uyspring des Episcopats, p. 58; Ewald, Grech. des Volkes 
Iserrl, VOL 800; Ritsebl, ci/thuth., AL 358 aud 418, and Lilgenfeld, post 
Vater, 70, 
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elusive, since most of the apostles died before the destraction 
of Jerusalem. It could only apply to Johu, who was the living 
centre of the church in Asia Minor to the close of the first 
century. 

II, The theory of the post-AposToLic origin of the episcopate 
as a seperate office or order, and its rise out of the presidency 
of the original congregational presbyterate, by way of hima, 
though natural and necessary, development, is supported by the 
following facts : 

(13The undeniable identity of presbyters and bishops in the 
New Testament,? conceded even by the best interpreters among 
the church fathers, by Jerome, Clirysostom, and Theodoret, and 
by the best scholars of recent times. 

(2) Later, at the close of the first and even in the second 
century, the two terms are still used in like manner for the same 
office. The Roman bishop Clement, in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians says, that the apostles, in the newly-founded churches, 
appointed the first fruits of the faith, % ¢., the first converts, 


73 


“bishops and deacons. Ife here omits the zpsefbrepor, us 


Paul does in Phil. 1: 1, for the simple reason that they are in 
his view identical with éxoxozoe; while conversely, in ¢. 57, he 
enjoins subjection to presbyters, without meutioning bishops.' 


' Hence Rothe traces the institution to John. And Bishop Lightloot 
(Philippians, p. 204) is inclined to this view: Asin Minor was the nurse, if 
not the mother of episcopacy in the Gentile churches. So important an insti- 
tution, developed in a Christian community of which St. John was the living 
centre and guide, could hardly have grown uy without his sanction: aul early 
tradition very distinctly connects his name with the appoiutment of bishops 
in these parts.’’ He repeats the same view more conulidently tu his Igut, 
and Polye., 1, 377. 

7 Acts 20: 17, 28; Phil. 1; 1; Tit. 1: 5; 1 Tim. 3: 1-7, 8-18; 1 Pet. 5: 
1,2. Comp. the author's List. of the Apost. Oh. 24 182, 183, pp. 522-581 (N. 
York ed.); and vol, T. p. 492 sqq. 

3.42, Comp. the Commentary of Lightfoot. “It is impossible that he 
should have omitted the presbyters, more especially as his one object is to 
defend their authority, which had been assailed, The words é@rickerog and 
mpeafbrepac therefore are synonymes in Clement, as they are in the apostolic 
writers. In Ignatius and Polyearp they first appear as distinct titles.” 

+The jyotuevot, ¢. 1, also, aud the tpoyyeiuee, ce 21, ave not bishops, but 
congregational officers collectively, as in Hob, 14: 7, 17, 24. 
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The Diduche mentions bishops and deacons, but vo presbyters.? 
Clement of Alexandria distinguishes, it is true, the deaconate, 
the preshyterate, und the episcopate; but he supposes only a 
two-fold’ official character, that of presbyters, and that of 
deawous—a view which found advocates so late as the middle 
ages, even in pope Urban ID., a,b. 1001, Lastly, Tremeus, 
towards the close of the sccoud century, thong himself a 
bishop, makes only a relative difference between episcopi and 
presbyleri ; speaks of suecessions of the one in the same sense 
as of the other; terms the office of the latter episeopatus; and 
calls the bishops of Rome “ presbyters,’? Sometimes, it is 
true, he appears to use the term “ presbyters” in a more general 
sense, for the old men, the fathers* But in any ease his 
language shows that the distinction between the two offices was 
at that time still relative and indefinite. 

(8) The express testimony of the learned Jerome, that the 
churches originally, before divisions arose throngl the instiga- 
tion of Satan, were governed by the common council of the 
presbyters, and not till a later period was one of the presbyters 
placed at the head, to watch over the church and suppress 
schisms.’ H[e traces the dillerence of the oflice simply to 
 euclesiastical ” custom as distinct from divine institution. 

(4) The custom of the church of Alexandria, where, from 
the evangelist Mark down to the iniddle of the third century, 
the twelve preshbyters elected one of their number president, 
and called him bishop. This fact rests ou the authority of Je- 

Ch. 15: Neporevicare Favre freeware wai Wandeng, See Sehall’s imoeno- 
graph on the Diduehe, p. 211 sq. 

Aides Uwe. tii 2, % 255, #25 iv. 26, 2 2, ead 25. Comp. also the Tet- 
ter of brenwus to the Roman bishop Vietor in Basel. v.24. 

SComp. 2 dhe. Load dine. 1 

8 Timi 7. Comp. Eprist. 83 id 85. 

Sold Vii Ts “Steal ergy presbyter’ scinat, see ex veelosin consucladine ef, qud sibi 
proposites [uerit, esse subjectas, He episeapi noveriat, be nutyin cousuctucine quam 
ispusitienis Dautiaien recite preshyteris esse majuces ot te connane deleve ecele- 
sium coger The Reman deaeou Tikery (Ambrosiaster) says, ad 1 Tha, 35 
Ws “Tre caine episenpts est, qt inter preshyleras primis est. Cony abe 
Chrysostom Low, xiv tn [piety Lad Time ds 8 
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rome,' and is confirmed independently by the Annals of the Alex. 
andriau patriarch, Eutychius, of the tenth century? The latter 
states that Mark instituted in that city a patriarch (this is an 
anachronism) and twelve presbyters, who should fill the vacant 
patriarchate by clevting and ordaining to that office one of their 
number and then electing a new presbyter, so as always to 
retain the number twelve. He relates, moreover, that down to 
the time of Demetrius, at the end of the second century, there 
was no bishop in Egypt besides the one at Alexandria; conse- 
quently there could have been no episcopal ordination except by 
going out of the province. 

III. Coyciusiox, The only satisfactory conclusion from 
these various facts and traditions seems to be, that the episco- 
pate proceeded, both in the descending and ascending scale, 
from the apostolate and the original presbyterate conjointly, as 
a contraction of the former and an expansiou of the latter, 
without either express concert or general regulation of the 
apostles, neither of which, at least, can be historically proved. 

\At arose, instinctively, as it were, in that obscure and critical 
transition period between the end of the first and the middle 
of the second century, It was not a sudden creation, much less 
the invention of a single mind. a grew, in part, out of the 
general demand for a continuation of, or substitute for, the 


? Epist. ad Enangelum (Opp. iv. p. 802, ed. Martinay): Alerandrim a Marce 
evangelista. usque ad Leraclam et Dionysium episcopos presbyleri semper unum ex 
se clectum in excelsiori grade collocalums episcopuut nominabant, quomodo si evereitua 
imperatorem faciat, aut diaconi elegant de se, quem industrium noverint eb archi- 
diaconum vocent. 


2 Ed. Oxon. 1658, p, 331: “ Constituit evangelista Marcus ana cum Hakania 
pulriarcha duodecim presbyteros, qui nempe cum patriarcha manerentl, adeo ut eum 
vacarel patriachatus, unum e duodecim presbyteris eligerent, entus capitt reliqui 
undecim manus imponentes ips? henedicerent et patriarcham erearent, deinde virum 
aliquem. insignem eligerent, quem secum preshylerum constiluerent, loco ejus, qui 
Jactus est pulriarcha, ut ita semper exstarent duodecin. Neque destit Alexandriae 
institutum hoe de presbyteris, ut scileet patriarchas erearent ex preshyteris duodecim, 
usque ad lempora Alerandri patriarchae Alerandriae. Is autem vetuit, ne detnceps 
pariarcham presbytert crearent. Jt cecrervit, ut mortuo patriarcha convenient 
episcopi, qui patriarchum ordinarent.” 
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apostolic church government, and this, so fur as it was trans. 
missible at ull, very naturally passed first to the most eminent 
disciples and fellow-laborers of the apostles, to Mark, Luke, 
Timothy, Clement, Ignatius, Polyearp, Papias, which accounts 
for the fact that tradition makes them all bishops in the promi- 
nent sense of the term. It was further occasioned by the need 
of a unity in the presbyterial government of congregations, 
which, in the nature of the case and according to the analogy 
of the Jewish dpyeavvdywyos,' required a head or president, 
This president was called bishop, at first ouly by eminence, as 
primis tilee pares; afterwards in the exclasive sense, Tn the 
smaller churelies there was, perhaps, from the beginning, only 
one presbyter, who of himself formed this centre, like the 
chorepiseopi or country-bishops in the fourth century. The 
dioceses of the bishops in Asia Minor and North Africa, owing 
to their large number, in the second and third centuries, can 
hardly have exceeded the extent of respectable pastoral charges. 
James of Jerusalem, on the other hand, and his immediate 
successors, Whose positions in many respects were altogether 
peculiar, seem to have been the only bishops in Palestine. 
Somewhat similar was the state of things in Egypt, where, 
down to Demetrius (A. bp. 190-232), we find only the one bishop 
of Alexandria, 

We cannot therefore assume any strict uniformity. But the 
whole church spirit of the age tended towards centralization 5 
it everywhere felt a demand for compact, solid unity ; and this 
inward bent, amidst the sarrounding dangers of persecution and 
heresy, carried the church irresistibly towards the episcopate. 
Tu so critical and stormy a time, the principle, union is strength, 
division is weakness, prevailed over all. In fact, the existence 
of the church at that period may be said to haye depended in a 
great measnre on the preservation «ud promotion of unity, and 
that in an outward, tangible form, suited to the existing grade 
of culture. Sueh a unity was offered in the bishop, who beld a 


! Mark 3: 35, 86, 88; Luke 8; 41-49; Acts 18: 8-17. 
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monarchical, or more properly a patriarchal relation to the con- 
gregation, In the bishop was found the visible representative 
of Christ, the great Head of the whole churel. In the bishop, 
therefore, all sentiments of piety found a centre. In the 
bishop the whole religious posture of the people towards Gud 
and towards Christ had its outward support and guide. And 
in proportion as every church pressed towards a single centre, 
this central personage must acquire a peculiar importance anid 
subordinate the other presbyters to itself; dhongh, at the same 
time, as the language of Clement and Lremeus, the state of 
things in Egypt, and even in North Afvica, and the testimony 
of Jerome and other fathers, clearly prove, the remembrance of 
the original equality could not be eutirely blotted out, but con- 
tinned to show itself in various ways. 

Besides this there was also pewerful practical reason for 
elevating the powers of the bishop, Every Christian congre- 
gation was a charitable society, regarding the eare of the widow 
and orphan, the poor and the stranger as a sacred trust; and 
hence the great importance of the bishop as the administrative 
officer by whoin the charitable funds were received and the alms 
disbursed. In Greek communities the title bishop (2xcexozo¢, 
eaepshecys) was in wide use for financial officers. Their ad- 
ministrative functions brought them in close relation to the 
deacons, as their excentiye aids in the care of the poor and sick, 
The archdeacon beeame the right arm, the “ eye” and “ heart” 
of the bishop. In primitive times every ease of poverty or 
suffering was separately brought to the notive of the bishop and 
personally relieved by a deacon. Afterwards institutions were 
founded for widows and orphans, poor aud infirm, and generally 
placed under the superintendence of the bishop; but personal 
responsibility was diminished by this organized charity, and the 
deacons lost their original significance and became subordinate 
officers of public worship. 

1 The philanthropic and financial aspect of episcopacy has been brought out 


very fully by Watch, in his Bampton Lectures on The Organization of the Early 
Christian Churches, Leet, UL, 
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Whatever may be thought, therefore, of the origin and the 
divine right of the episcopate, no impartial historian ean deny 
its adaptation to the wants of the church at the time, and its 
historical necessity. 

But, then, this primitive catholic episcopal system must by no 
means be confounded with the later hierarchy, The dioceses, 
excepting those of Jernsalem, Ephesus, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Rone, must have long remained yery small, if we look at 
the number of professing Christians, In the Apocalypse seven 
such centres of unity are mentioned within a comparatively 
small compass in Asia Minor, and at a time when the number of 
Christians was insignificant. In the year 258, Cyprian assem- 
Isled a couneil of eighty-seven bishops of North Africa. VThe 
functions of the bishops were not yet strictly separated from 
those of the presbyters, andvit was only by degrees that ordina- 
tion, and, in the Western church, confirmation also, came to be 
intrusted exclusively to the bishops. 


§ 45, Development of the Episcopate. Ignatius, 


It is matter of fact that the episcopal form of government was 
mniversally established in the Eastern and Western church as 
early as the middle of the second century. Even the heretical 
sects, at least the Ebionites, as we must infer froin the commen- 
dation of the episcopacy in the pseudo-Clementine literature, 
were organized on this plan, as well as the later schisniatie par- 
ties of Noyatians, Donatists, ete. But it is equally undeniable, 
that the episcopate reached its complete form only step hy step, 
In the period before us we must note three stages in this 
development connected with the name of Ignatius in Syria 
(d. 107 or 115), Trenzous in Gaul (d. 202), and Cyprian in North 
Afriea (d, 258). 

The episcopate first nppears, as distinct from the presbyterate, 
but as a congregational office only (in distinction from the 
diocesan idea), aud as yet a young institution, greatly needing 
commendation, in the famous seven (or three) Epistles of Igna- 
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tius of Antioch, a disciple of the apostles, and the second bishop 
of that see (Evodius being thie first, and Hero the third), He is 
also the first who uses the term “ eautholic church,” as if episco- 
pacy and ecatholicity sprung up simultaneously. The whole 
story of Ignatius is more legendary than real, and his writings 
are subject to grave suspicion of fraudulent interpolation, We 
have three different versions of the Ignatian Epistles, but ouly 
one of them can be genuine; cither the smaller Greek version, 
or the lately discovered Syriac.’ In the latter, which contains 
only three epistles, most of the passages on the episcopate are 
wanting, indeed; yet the leading features of the institution 
appear even here, and we can recognise ew ungue leonem? In 
any case they reflect the public, sentiment before the middle of 
the second century. 

The substance of these epistles (with the exception of that to 
the Romans, in which, singularly enough, not a word is said 
about bishops‘), consists of earnest exhortations to obey the 


1The question of the genuineness will be discussed in 7 165 (p, 660). 
Cureton (1845) Bunsen, Lipsius, and others accept the Syriac version as 
the original form of the Ignatian epistles, und regard even the short Greek 
text as corrupt, but yet as dating from the middle of the second century. 
Rothe, Hefele, Schaff (first ed.), Diisterdieck, Uhlhorn, Zahn, Marnack, defend 
the genuineness of the shorter Greck recension. The larger Greek recension 
is universally given np as spurious. The origin of the hierarchical system ia 
obscured by pions frauds. See below, ¢ 16-4 and 165. 


7In the Syriac Ep. to Polycarp, the word bishop occurs four times; in the 
Syriac Ep. to the Mphesians, God is blessed for having given them such a bishop 
as Onesimus, In the shorter Greek Ep. to Polycarp, episcopacy is mentioned 
in the salutation, and in three of the eight chapters (ch. 5 twice, ch. 6 twice, 
ch. 8 once). In the 21 chapters of the Greek Ep. to the Ephesians, the word 
bishop occurs thirteen times, presbyter three times, and deacon once (in the first 
six chapters, and ch. 21). In the Greek Trallians, the bishop appears nine 
times; in the Magnesians, eleven times; in the Philadelphians, eight times; in 
the Smyrnwans, nine times, Thus in the three Syriac Epistles the bishop is 
mentioned but six times; in the seven shorter Greek Epistles about fifty times; 
but one of the’ strongest passages is found in the Syriac Epistle to Polyearp 
(ch. 5. and 6.). 


* Except that Ignatius speaks of himself as “the bishop of Syria’ who 
“has found fayor with God, being sent from the East to the West” (ch. 2). 
The yerb éricxoréw is also used, but of Christ (ch. 9). 

Vol. TT. 10 
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bishop and maintain the unity of the church against the Judas 
istic and docetie heresies. With the near prospect aid the most 
ardent desire for martyrdom, the author has no more fervent 
wish than the perfect inward and outward unity of the faith- 
fil; and to this the episcopate seems to him indispensable. In 
his view Christ is the invisible supreme head, the one great 
universal bishop of all the churches seattered over the earth, 
The hwnan bishop is the centre of unity for the single congro- 
gation, and stands in it as the vicar of Christ and even of Gou.' 
The people, therefore, should unconditionally obey him, and du 
nothing without bis will, Blessed are they who are one with 
the bishop, as the church is with Christ, and Christ with the 
Father, so that all harmonizes in unity. Apostasy from the 
bishop is apostasy from Christ, who acts in and through the 
bishops as his organs. 

We shall give passages from the shorter Greek text (as edited 
by Zahn): 

“Tf any one is able to continue in purity (2y dyvea,i.e., in the 
state of celibacy), to the honor of the flesh of our Lord, let lim 
continue so without boasting ; if he boasts, he is lost (az@dsro) ; 
if he become known more than the bishop? he is corrupt 
(E¢gVapra), It is becoming, therefore, to men and woren who 
marry, that they marry by the conusel of the bishop, that the 
marriage Inuy be tn the Lord, and uot in lust. Let every thing 
be done for the honor of God. Look to the bishop, that God 
also [may look] upon you. Twill be in harmony with those 
who are subject to the bishop, and the presbyters, and the 
deacons; with them may L have a portion near Gol!’ This 
passuge is one of the strongest, and ovcnrs in the Syriac Epistle 
to Polyearp as well as in the shorter Greek recension.s It 
characteristically connects episcopacy with celibacy: the as- 


1'Exioxozag vig rézan Yeod rpoxadiuevoc, each bishop heing thus a sort of pope. 
4 Zalin reads, Ad J’olye. cap. 5: fav yuaoday s2lov ran etiandvou, i.e. if he ha 
better known or more catcemed (han the bishop, The other reading ts, 7271, 
beyond, or apart from. 
9 Ad Polyec cap. Sand 6. The Greek text yaries but litde from the Syrise, 
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eetic system of Catholicism starts in eclibacy, as the hierarchical 
organization of Catholicism takes its rise in episcopacy. “ It 
becomes you to be in harmony with the mind (or sentence, 
yrepg) of the bishop, as also ye do. For your most estimable 
presbytery, worthy of God, is fitted to the bishop as the strings 
are to the harp.”' “It is evident that we should look upon the 
bishop as we do upon the Lord himself.”* “IT exhort you that 
ye study to do all things with a divine concord: the bishop pre- 
siding in the place of God (e¢¢ tézov P20), and presbyters in 
the place of the college of the apostles, (e¢¢ tézov auvedntou tay 
dzoatbdwv), and the (leacous, most dear to ine, being intrusted 
with the ministry (d¢axovzay) of Jesus Christ, who was with the 
Father before all ages, and in the endl appeared to us.’5  “ Be 
subject to the bishop, and to one another, as Christ [was subject] 
to the Father according to the flesh, and the apostles to Christ 
and to the Father and to the Spirit, in order that the union be 


1” + “Jt is necessary, as ia 


carnal (aupxex#), as well as spiritua 
your habit, to do nothing without the bishop, and that ye should 
be subject also to the presbytery (t@ zpzafutepiqs), as to the apos- 
tles of Jesus Christ’? “ As many as are of God and of Jesus 
Christ, are also with their bishop.”" “ Let all of you follow 
the bishop, as Jesus Clirist [follows] the Father; and the pres- 
bytery as ye would the apostles; aud reverence the deacons as 
the ordinanee of God. Without the bishop let no one do any- 
thing connected with the church. Let that eucharist be ac- 
counted valid which is [offered] ander the bishop or by ou he 
has appointed. Wherever the bishop is found, there let the 
people be; as wherever Christ is, there is the catholic church, 


1 Ad Ephes. c.4: O5rw¢ covyppoatar 7O x wxira, ws yopdat xvidpa, 

2 Ad Ephes. c. 6: Tov ob éxtoxomoy Ojo» Ore ws abtov toy xbpror det 
Tpoashénety. 

5 Ad Maques. c. 6. 

* Toid. c. 18. The desire for “carnal” unity is significant. 

5 Ad Trullian. c. 2: ‘Avuyzutov éarlv, Wozep mosetre, dvew tod emtaxdzow 
pydey xpadasy Spas, x. t. As 


® Ad Philad. c. 8, 
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Without the bishop it is not lawful either to baptize or to cele 
brate a loye-feast.”' 

This is the first time that the term “catholic” is applied 
to the chureh, and that episeopacy is made a condition of 
catholicity. 

“He that honors the bishop, shall be honored by God; he 
that does anything without the knowledge of the bishop serves 
the devil.” ? 

This is making salvation pretty mach depend upon obe- 
dience to the bishop; just as Leo L., three centuries later, in the 
controversy with Hilary of Arles, made salvation depend upon 
obedience to the pope by declaring eyery rebel against the pope 
to be a servant of the devil! Such daring superabundance 
of episeopalianism clearly betrays some special design and raises 
the suspicion of forgery or large interpolations. But it may 
also be explained as a special pleading for a novelty which to 
the mind of the writer was essential to the very existence of 
the chureh. 

The peculiarity in this Ignatian yiew is that the bishop 
appears in it as the head and centre of a single congreyation, 
and not as equally the representative of the whole chureh ; also, 
that (as in the pseudo-Clementine ELomilies) he is the eiear of 
Christ, and not, as in the later view, merely the suecessor of the 
apostles,—the presbyters and deacons around him being repre- 
sented as those successors; and finally, that there are no distine- 
tions of order among the bishops, no trace of a primacy; all 
are fully codrdintle viears of Christ, who provides for him- 
self in them, as it were, a sensible, perceptible onmipresence 
in the chureh, The Tgnatian episcopacy, in short, is congrega- 
tional, not diocesan; a uew and growing institution, not a settled 
policy of apostolic origin. 


L Ad. Smyrn. ¢. 8: “Oxon de gary & Extoxonos, tact td 7A 805 Pazw, 
Oanp Crop ap Py Apratos ‘Tyauns, exer i xathodery, exxhyata. 
2Ad Smyrn.e. 9: We sendy extoxomos Grd weud teriugraee b Addpa 


extoxdzov zt xpdoouy th dtarody datpedee, 
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§ 46. Episcopacy at the lime of Irenwus andl Tertullian, 


In all these points the idea of the episcopate in Lren:eus, the 
great. opponent of Gnosticism (about 180), is cither lower or 
higher. This father represents the institution as a diocesan 
office, and as the continuation of the apostolate, as the vehicle of 
the catholic tradition, and the support of doctrinal unity in oppo- 
sition to heretical vagaries. He exalts the bishops of the origiual 
apostolic churches, above all the church of Rome, and speaks 
with great emphasis of au unbroken episcopal succession as a 
test of apostolic teaching aud a bulwark against lieresy.' 

At the same time the wayering termiuology of Lreneus in the 
interchangeable use of the words “bishop” and “ presbyter” 
reminds us of Clement of Rome, aud shows that the distinction 
of the two orders was not yet fully fixed. 


1 Comp. Adv. Hur, IT. 3, 71,2; 4,1; TV. 33,28. I remember what great 
stress the late Dr. Pusey, when I saw him at Oxford in 1844, laid on the testi- 
mony of [renzus for the doctrine of an unbroken episcopal succession, as the 
indispensable mark of a genuine Catholic church ; while he iguored the simul- 
taneous growth of the primacy, which a year afterwards carried his friend, J. 
H,. Newwan, over to the church of Rone. The New Testameut is the only 
safe guide and ultimate staudard in all matters of faith and discipline. The 
teaching of Irenieus ou episcopacy is well set forth by Lightfoot (L. ¢. p. 287): 
“Trenwus followed Ignatius after an interval of ubont two generations, With 
the altered circumstances of the Church, the aspect of the episcopal ollice has 
also undergone a chauge. The religions atmosphere is now charged with 
heretical speculations of all kinds. Amidst the competition of rival teachers, 
all cagerly bidding for support, the perplexed helicyer asks for some decisive 
test by which he may try the claims of disputunts. To this question Lrenwus 
supplies an answer. ‘If you wish,’ he argues, * to ascertain the doctrine of the 
Apostles, apply to the Church of the Apostles,’ In the succession of bishops 
tracing their descent from the primitive age and appointed by the Apostles 
themselves, you have a guarantee for (he transmission of the pure faith, which 
no isolated, upstart, self-constituted teacher crn furnish. There is the Church 
of Rome for instance, whose episcopal pedigree is perfect in all its links, and 
whose earliest bishops, Linus and Clement, associated with the Apostles them- 
selyes: there is the Cluirelt of Smyrna again, whose bishop Polycarp, the dis- 
ciple of St. John, died only the other day, Thus the episcopate is regarded 
now not so much as the centre of ecclesiastical unity, but rather as the depositary 
of apostolic travlition.” 

* Comp. Adv. Huer, 111.2, 2 2;1V. 26; V.20; and his letter to Victor of 
Rome in Eusebius, 1. £. VY. 24. 
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The same view of the episcopal snecession as the preserver of 
apostolic tradition and guardian of orthodox coctrine, we find 
also, though less frequently, iu the earlier writings of Tertullian, 
with this difference that he uniformly and clearly distinguishes 
hishops and presbyters, and thus proves a more advanced state 
of the episcopal polity at his time (about 200).' But afterwards, 
in the chiliastie and democratic cause of Montanism, he broke 
with the episcopal hierarehy, and presented against it the auti- 
thesis that the church does not consist of bishops, and that the 
laity are also priests. 


§ 47, Cyprianie Episeopacy. 


The old catholic episcopalianism reached its maturity in the 
middle of the third century in the teaching and example of 
Cyprian, bishop and martyr of the church in North Africa. He 
represents the claims of episcopacy in close connection with the 
idea of a special priesthood and sacrifice. He is the typical 
high-churchman of the ante-Nicene age, He vigorously put 
inte practice what he honestly believed. He had a good oppor- 
tunity to assert his authority in the coutroversy about the lapsed 
during the Decian perseention, in the schism of Felicissinius, 
and in the controversy on heretical baptism. 

Cyprian considers the bishops as the bearers of the Holy 
Spirit, who passed from Christ to the apostles, from them by 
ordination to the bishops, propagates himself in an unbroken 
line of snecession, and gives clheacy to all religions exercises, 
Hence they are also the pillars of the unity of the church; nay, 
in a certain sense they are the charch itself, “The bishop,” 


" De Praeser. Her. ¢. 32, 36. 

7 Non ecclesia numerus episcoparum. De Pudic. c. 21. Comp, 3 42, p. 128. 

8 “As Cyprian crowned the edifice of episcopal power, so also was he the first 
to put forward without relief or disguise the sacerdotal assumptions; and sa 
Uncompromising was the tone in which lie-asserted theta, that nothing was left 
to Lis successors but to enforce his principles and reiterate his language.” 
Lightfoot bey. 257. “If with Ignatius the bishop is the centre of Christian 
unity, if with Trenenus le is the depository of apostolic tradition, with Cypriaa 
he is the ubsolute viceyerant of Christ in things spiritual.’ Ibid. p, 235, 
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says be, “is in the church, and the church in the bishop, aud if 
any one is not with the bishop he is not in the chureh.”! 
And this is the same with him as to say, he is no Christian, 
Cyprian is thoroughly imbued with the idea of the solidary 
unity of the episcopate,—the many bishops exercising only one 
office tu solidum, each within his diocese, and cach at the same 
time representing in himself the whole office.? 

But with all this, the bishop still appears in Cyprian in the 
closest connexion with the presbyters, He undertook no impor- 
tant matter without their advice. The fourth general council, 
at Carthage, A.p. 398, even declared the sentence of a bishop, 
without the concurrence of the lower clergy, void, and decreed 
that in the ordination of a presbyter, all the presbyters, with the 
bishop, should lay their hands on the eandidate.* 

The ordination of a bishop was performed by the neighboring 
bishops, requiring at least three in number, In Egypt, however, 
so long as there was but one bishop there, presbyters must have 
performed the consecration, which Eutychius* and Hilary the 
Deacon * expressly assert was the case. 


$48. The Pseudo-Clementine Episcopacy. 


Besides this orthodox or catholic formation of the episcopate, 
the kindred monarehical hierarchy of the Ebionitic sect de- 
serves attention, as it meets us in the psendo-Clementine 
Homilies. Chronologically this falls in the middle of the 
second century, between Ignatius and Irenzus, and forms a sort 


! Epist. xvi. 3. Comp. Ep. ly. 20: Christianus non est, qui in Christi ecclesia. 
non est. 

2 De Unit. Eccl, c. 5; Episcopatus unis est, cujus a singulis tn solidum pars 
tenetvr. Comp. Ep. ly. 20: Quam sit « Christo una ecclesia per totum mundum 
in multa membra divisa, item episeopatus unus episeoporum mullorun concordi 
numerositale diffusis. 

5 Can. 3: Preshyler quam ordinatur, episcopo eum benedicente ef manum super 
caput ejus leneute, eliam omnes preshyleri, qui praesentes sunt, manus suas juxta 
manum episcopt super caput illins tereant. 

* Eulychii Patriarche Alecandr. Annal. interpr. Pocockio (Oxon. 1658, I. p. 
331). See the passage quoted, p. 141. 

6 Or Ambrosiaster, Ad Eph. iy. 11. 
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of transition from the former to the latter; though it cannot 
exactly be said to have influenced the Catholic charch, It is 
rither a heretical counterpart of the orthodox episcopate. The 
organization which consolidated the Catholic chureh answered 
the same purpose for a sect. The author of the pseudo- 
Clementina, like Ignatius, represents the bishop as the viear of 
Christ,’ and at the same time, according to the view of Irenseus, 
as the vicar aud successor of the apostles ;? but outstrips both 
in his high hierarchical expressions, such as xd0edva, Bpévos 
rod sxtaxdzoy, aud in his idea of the primacy, or of a universal 
church monarchy, which he finds, however, not as Ireneus 
suggests and Cyprian more distinctly states, in Peter and the 
Roman see, but, agreeably to his Judaistic turn, in James of 
Jerusalem, the “bishop of bishops.” * 

The Manichwans had likewise a hierarchical organization (as 
the Mormons in modern times), 

Montanism, on the other hand, was a democratic reaction 
against the episcopal hierarchy in favor of the general priest- 
hood, and the liberty of teaching and prophesying, but it was 
excommunicated and died out, till it reappeared under a dif- 
ferent form in Quakerism. 


§ 49. Beginnings of the Metropolitan and Patriarchal Systems. 


¥ Though the bishops were equal in their dignity and powers as 
successors of the apostles, they gradually fell into different ranks, 
according to the ecclesiastical and political importance of their 
several districts. 

1,'On the lowest level stood the bishops of the country 
churches, the chorepiscopi who, though not mentioned before 
the beginning of the fourth century, probably originated at an 
earlier period.!” They stood between the presbyters and the city 


1 Tom, iii. 60, 62, 66,70. Ep. Clem. ad Jac. 17. Comp. Tecogn. iii, 66. 

3 Hom, xi. 36; Recogn, iii. 66: vi. 15- 

© "Extaxorog éxtaxézwv, Hom. xi. 39; Recogn. iv. 35, 

* The country bishops (ywpezioxotm) appear first in the councils of Ancyra 
aad Neo-Crsurea, $14, and again in the Council of Niewa. They continued ta 
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bishops, and met the wants of episcopal supervision in the 
villages of large dioceses in Asia Minor and Syria, also in 
Gaul, 

2. Ationg the city bishops the metropolitans rose above the rest, 
that is, the bishops of the capital cities of the provinces.' They 
presided in the provincial synods, and, as primi inter pares, 
ordained the bishops of the province. The metropolitan system 
appears, from the Council of Nicsea in 325, to have been already 
in operation at the time of Constantine and Eusebius, and was 
afterwards more fully carried out in the East. In North Africa 
the oldest bishop, hence called senex, stood as primas, at the head 
of his province; but the bishop of Carthage enjoyed the highest 
consideration, and could summon general couucils. 

3y Still older and more important is the distinction of apostohe 
mother-churches,? sueh as those at Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexan- 
dria, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome. In the time of Irenzeus 
and Tertullian they were held in the highest regard, as the chief 
bearers of the pure church tradition. ~Among these Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Rome were most prominent, because they were 
the capitals respectively of the three divisions (eparchice) of the 
Roman empire, and centres of trade and intercourse, combining 
with their apostolic origin the greatest political weight. To the 
bishop of Antioch fell all Syria as his metropolitan district; to 
the bishop of Alexandria, all Eyypt; to the bishop of Rome, 
central and lower Italy, without definite boundaries. 

4. Here we have the germs of the eparchal or patriarchal sys- 
tem, to which the Greek church to this day adheres. /The name 
patriarch was at first, particularly in the East, an honorary title 
for all bishops, and was not till the fourth century exclusively 


exist in the East till the 9th century, when they were superseded by the exarchs 
(¢agxot), In the West, the chorepiscopi performed regular episcopal functions, 
without proper subordination to the diocesans, and hence excited jealousy and 
hostility til] the office was abolished under Charlemagne, and continued only 
as a title of various cathedral dignitaries. See Haddan in Smith & Cheetham, 
Dict. Chr. Ant. L. 354, and the authorities quoted there, 

I Mmpardédee, Hence prtporo/srar, 

4 Sedes apostolicce, matrices ceclesicn, 
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appropriated to the bishops of the three ecclesiastical aml poli. 
tietl capitals of the Roman empire, Antioch, \dexandria and 
Rome, and alse to the bishop of Jerusalem howoris couse, and 
the bishop of Coustantinople or New Rome. So in the West 
the tarm papa afterwards appropriated by the Ronru bishop, 
as suinimnus pontifer, vicartus Christi, was current for a loug time 
in a more general application. 


§ 50. Germs of the Papacy. 
Comp. the Lit. in vol. T. 2 25 (p. 245). 

Buonpen: Traité historique de la primauté en Véglise. Genéve, 1641, 

SaLmMasius: De Primate Pawe. Lud. Bat. 1645. 

Is. Barrow: The Pope's Supremacy. Lond. 1680 (new ed. Oxf. 1886. 
N. York, 1545). 

Rormuxsen (RC): Der Primal Des Papstes in allen chvistlichen 
Sulrhnnderteu, & vols. Mainz, 188-38 (1. 1-08). 

Kextick (RR. C., archbishop of Iialtimore, d. 1853): The Primacy of the 
Apostolic See viudicated. N, York, Ath ed. 1855, 

R. J, Witeerrores (formerly archdeacon in the Anglican church; died 
in the Roman church, 1857): tu Inquiry into the Principles uf Chureh 
Authority; ar Reasons for Recalling my subseriptions lo the Royal 
Supremacy. Loud, 18594 (ch. yi-x.). 

J. EL Rippie: The Iistory of the Papacy to the Period of the Reforma. 
tion, Lond, 1856. 2 vols. (Chapter 1, p. 2-115; chiefly taken from 
Schréekh and Planck). 

Tiromas Greexwoop: Cuthedra Petri, A Political Ilistovy of the great 
Latin Patriavehate. Lond. 1856-1872. 6 vols. Vol. I. ch, L-VI. 
(A work of independent and reliable learning.) 

Jon. Frreprien (Old Cath.) : Zur dltesten Geschichte des Primates in der 
Kirche. Voonn, 1879. 

E.Resax: Conferences d' Angleterre. Rome et le christianisme. Paris 
1880, The UWibbert Lectures delivered in Loud. 1880. English 
translation by Clarice Beard, Loudon (Williams & Norgate) 1880, 
another by Erskine Clement (Boston, 1880). Consists mostly of ex- 
tracts from his hooks on the Origin of Christian!ty, skillfully put 
together. 

H. Forsny (R.C.): Ancient Rome and its connection with the Christian 
Religion. Tondon 1880, 

Jos. LANGEN (Old Cath.) Geschichte der rimischen Kirche bis sum Poutifi- 
vate Lee's T. Bonn, 1881. 

ROP Lirrnepaue (AndeCath): Uhe Petrive Clains. A Critical 
Juguiry. London isso. Controversial. 
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© Among the great bishops of Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome, 
the Romau bishop combined all the conditions for a primacy, 
which, from a purely honorary distinction, gradually became the 
basis of a supremacy of jurisdiction. The same propension to 
monarchical unity, which created out of the episcopate a centre, 
first for each congregation, then for cach diocese, pressed on 
towards a visible «entre for the whole church. Primacy and 
episcopacy grew together. In the present period we already 
find the faint begiunings of the papacy, in both its good and its 
evil features; and with them, too, the first exumples of earnest 
protest against the abuse of its power. In the Nicene age the 
bishop of Jerusalem was made an honorary patriarch in view of 
the antiquity of that church, though his diocese was limited ; and 
from the middle of the fourth century the new patriarch of 
Constantinople or New Rome, arose to the primacy among the 
eastern patriarchs, and became a formidable rival of the bishop 
of old Rome. 

¥The Roman church claims not only human but divine right 
for the papacy, and traces its institution directly to Christ, when 
he assigned to Peter an eminent position in the work of found- 
iug his church, against which even the gates of hades shall 
never prevail, This claim implies several assumptions, viz. (1) 
that Peter by our Lord’s appointment had not simply a primacy 
of personal excellency, or of honor and dignity (which wust be 
conceded to him), but alsa supremacy of jurisdiction over the 
other apostles (which is contradicted by the fact that Peter him- 
self never claimed it, and that Paul maintained a position of 
perfect independence, and eyen openly rebuked him at An- 
tioch, Gal. 2: 11); (2) that the privileges of this primacy and 
supremacy are not personal only (as the peculiar gifts of Paul 
or John undoubtedly were), butvofficial, hereditary and trans- 
ferable ; (3) that they were actually4transferred by Peter, not upon 
the bishop of Jerusalem, or Antioch (where Peter certainly was), 
hut upon the bishop of Rome; (4) that Peter was not only-at 
Rome (which is very probable after 63, though not as certain 
as Paul’s presence and martyrdom in Rome), but acted there 
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as bishop till his martyrdom, and appointed a successor (of 
which there is not the slightest historical evidence); and (5) that 
ithe bishops of Rome, as successors of Peter, have always en- 
joyed aud exercised au universal jurisdiction over the Christian 
church (which is not the ease as a mutter of fact, and still less 
us a matter of conceded right). 

Leaving a full discussion of tnost of these points to polemical 
theology, we are here concerned with the papucy us a growth of 
history, and have to examine ‘the canses which have gradually 
riused it to its towering eminence among the governing: institu- 
tions of the world. 

» The historical influences which favored the ascendency of the 
tuinan see were : 

(1) The high “antiquity of the Roman church, which had 
been honored even by Paul with the most important doctrinal 
epistle of the New Testament. It was properly the only apos- 
tolie mother-chureh in the West, and was this looked wpon 
from the first by the charches of Ltaly, Gaul, and Spain, with 
pectiliar reverence, 

(2)/Lhe labors, martyrdom, and burial at Rome of Peter and 
Paul, the two leading apostles. The whole Roman cougrega- 
tion passed through the fearful ordeal of martyrdom during 
the Neronian persecution, but must svon afterwards have been 
reorganized, with a halo of glory arising from the graves of the 
victims. 

(3) Thepolitical pre-eminenee of that metropolis of the world, 
which was destined to rule the European races with the sceptre 
of the eross, as she had formerly ruled them with the sword, 

(4) The,exeeutive wisdom and the eatholie orthodox instinet 
of the Roman church, which made themselves felt in’ this 
period in the three controversies ou the time of Easter, the 
penitential discipline, and the validity of heretical baptism. 

To these may be added, as secondary causes, her; firmness 
under persecutions, and her \benevelent eare for suflering 
brethren, even in distant places, as celebrated by Dionysins of 
Corinth (180), aad by Ensebins. 
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From the time of St. Paul’s Epistle (58), when he bestowed 
high praise on the earlier Roman converts, to the episcopate 
of Vietor at the close of the second century, and the unfayora- 
ble account by Hippolytus of Pope Zephyriuus and Pope Cal- 
listus, we have no express and direct information about the 
internal state of the Roman church. But incidentally it is 
more frequently mentioned than any other, Owing to its 
metropolitan position, it naturally grew in importance sand 
influence with the spread of the Christian religion in the em- 
pire. Rome was the battle-field of orthodoxy and heresy, aud 
a resort of all sects and parties. It attracted from every 
direction what was true and false in philosophy and religion. 
Tgnatius rejoiced in the prospect of suffering for Christ in the 
centre of the world; Polycarp repaired hither to settle with 
Anicetus the paschal controversy; Jastin Martyr presented there 
his defense of Christianity to the emperors, and laid down for 
it his life; Irenseus, Tertullian, and Cyprian conceded to that 
church a position of singular pre-eminence. Rome was equally 
sought as a commanding position by heretics and theosophic 
jugglers, us Simon Magus, Valentine, Marcion, Cerdo, and a 
host of others. No wonder, then, that the bishops of Rome 
at an early date were looked upon as metropolitan pastors, and 
spoke and acted accordingly with an air of authority which 
reached far beyond their immediate diocese, 


Clement of Rome. 


The first example of the exercise of a sort of papal authority 
is found towards the close of the first century in the letter of 
the Roinan bishop Clement (d. 102) to the bereaved and dis- 
tracted church of Corinth. This epistle, full of beautiful ex- 
hortations to harmony, love, and hamility, was sent, as the very 
address. shows,' ‘not in the bishop’s own name, which is not 

WH éxxAnota tov Vend, } maporxovea ‘Pdyyy ty ExkA yoia ton Veod, TH Taparnovan 
Képwdov, “The church of God which sojourns at Rome to the church of God 
which sojourns at Corinth?’ Téporkoc is a temporary, «drorkog a permanent, 


resident. The Christians appear here as strangers and pilgrims in this world, 
who have their home in heayen; comp. 1 Pet. 1: 17; 2: il: Heb. 11: 18 
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mentioned at all, but in that of the Roman congregation, 
which speaks always in the first person plural. It was a 
service af loye, proffered by one church to another in time of 
necd, Similar letters of instruction, warning and comfort were 
written to other congregations by Ignatins, Polycarp, Dionysius 
of Corinth, Trenwus, Nevertheless it can bardly be denied that 
the document reveals the sense of a certain superiority over all 
ordinary congregations. The Roman church here, without being 
asked (as fiir as appears), gives advice, with stiperior adininistra- 
tive wisdom, to an important church in the East, dispatches 
messengers to her, and exhorts her to order and unity in a tone 
of calm dignity and authority, as the organ of God and the Holy 
Spirit.’ This is all the more surprising if St. John, as is 
probable, was then still living in Ephesus, which was nearer to 
Corinth than Rome. The hierarchica) spirit arose from the 
domineering spirit of the Roman church, rather than the 
Roman bishop or the presbyters who were simply the organs 
of the people But a century later the bishop of Rome was 
substitated for the ehurch of Rome, when Vietor in his owen!” 
name excommunicated the churches of Asia Minor for a trifling 
diflerence of ritual. From this hierarchical assumption there 
was only one step towards the papal absolutism of a Leo and 
Hildebrand, and this found its ultimate doctrinal climax in the 
Vatican dogma of papal infallibility, 


Tgnatins, 


Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Romans (even in the Syriac 
recension), applies to that congregation a nomber of high-sound- 
ing titles, and deseribes her as “ presiding in the place of the 


1 This ia very evident towards the close from the newly diseovered portions, 
ehs. 59, 62 and 63 (edition of Bryennins, Const. 1875). These chapters shed 
new light on the origin of the papal dominion. Comp. the judicions remarks 
of Lightfoot in his Appendix to 8. Clement of Rome (Lond. 1877), pp. 252 sq. 

* 1t)s qnite evident from the Mpistle itself that at that time the Roman con- 
gregalion was still governed hy a college of preshyters (eolleqialisch, nieht 
moamirchich ws Langen, le pe 81, expresses it), 
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region of the Romans,” and as “taking the lead in charity."' This 
is meant as a commendation of her practical benevolence for which 
she was famous. Dionysius of Corinth in his letter to Soter of 
Rome, testifies to itas saying : “This practice lias prevailed with 
you from the very beginning, to do good to all the brethren in 
every way, and to send contributions to many churches in every 
eity.”* The Roman church was no doubt more wealthy than 
any other, and the liberal use of her means must have greatly 
increased her influence. Beyond this, [gnatins cannot be quoted 
as a witness for papal claims, Ife says not a word of thie 
primacy, nor does he even mention Clement or any other 
bishop of Rome. ‘Che church alone is addressed throughout, 
He still had a lively sense of the difference between a bishop 
and an apostle, “LT do not command you,” he writes to the 
Romans, “as if I were Peteror Paul; they were apostles.” 


Trenwus. 


Trenzus calls Rome the greatest, the oldest (?) chureh, acknow- 
ledged by all, founded by the two most illu=trious apostles, Peter 
and Paw, the chureh, with which, on account of ber more im- 
portant precedence, all Christendom must agree, or (according to 
another interpretation) to which (as the metropolis of the worl) 
all other churches must resort.’ The “more iniportaut pre- 


LIpoxatynévy rig ayaryc, presidens incaritate, Inseription.  Zaln in his 
ed, p. 75, says: “Jn curilifis operibus semper primun locum sibt vindivwvit ecclesia 
Romana.” Some Roman Catholic writers (as Méhler, Putrol. [. 144) explain 
the phrase very artificially and hierarchically: “head of the Jove-tinion of 
Christendom ( Vorsteherin des Liebesbundes).” Agape never means church, }nut 
either love, or love-feast. See Langen, /. ¢. p. 94. 

2 Euseb,, Hist. Beel, 1V. 28, 10: b& apyge tuiv Eo¢ tori roiro, mdvrac ye 
adeApodg roixidwe edepyeteiv, ExKAnolac re mozAale tale purd wacav TdAcw epidia 
méurew. 

5 The famous passage, Adv. ITuer. iii, 7 2, is only extant in Latin, and of 
disputed interpretation: “ Ad hane enim ecelesiam propler potentiorem (according 
to Massuet’s conjecture: potioren) principilitatem necesse est onnem convenire 
eccleaium, hoc ext, eos qui sunt wutiqne fideles, te yuu semper ab kis, qui sunt 
undique, conservali cal ab apastolis (raditio.” In the original Greek it probably 
read: IT[pde ralryy yan tiv text goion Oa thy inauari paw spurctan aun Baiver Cor, 
in the local sense, mri yer) dri (according ty others: deiyvy, natural neces 
kity) mica» thy éxedyaay, ete, The stress lies on priveipatitas, which stamde 
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cedence” places her aboye the other apostolic churches, to 
which likewise a precedence is allowed. 

This is surcly to be understood, however, as a precedence only 
of honor, not of jurisdiction, For when Pope Victor, about the 
year 190, in hierarehical arrogance and intolerance, broke fellow 
ship with the churches of Asia Minor, for no other reason but 
because they adhered to their tradition concerning the celebration 
of Easter, the same Lrenzus, though agreeing with him on the 
disputed point itself, rebuked him yery emphatically as a trou- 
bler of the peace of the church, and declared himself against 
forced uniformity in such unessential matters. Nor did the 
Asiatic churches allow themselves to be intimidated by the dicta- 
tion of Victor. They answered the Roman tradition with that 
of their own sedes apostolicae, The difference continued until the 
council at Nica at last settled the controversy in favor of the 
Roman practice, but even long afterwards the old British 
churches differed from the Roman practice in the Easter 
observance to the time of Gregory I. 


TTippolytus. 


The celebrated Hippolytus, in the beginning of the third 
century, was a decided antagonist of the Roman bishops, Zephy- 
rinus and Callistus, both for doctrinal and disciplinary reasons. 
Nevertheless we learn from his work called Philosophumena, 
that at that time the Roman bishop already claimed au absolute 


probably for tpwrefa (so Thiersch and Gieseler). Comp. lren. TV. 38, 3, where 
mpureheris rendered prineipalitatem habet. Stieren and Ziegler ( Irenrus, 1871, p. 
152), however, translate propler potentiorem principalitatem: od tiv inavori pay 
apyadryra, on acconnt of the higher antiquity.” Con, on the whole passage 
an essay by Thiersch in the “Studien nad Kritiken’ 1842, 412 sqq.; Gieseler 
T. 1. p. 214 (2 51); Schneemann: Simeli Ircuri de ecclesia Romane principatu 
lestimonium commentatum et defenswn, Freiburg i, B. 1870, and Langen, l. e, p. 
170 sqq. Langen (who is an Old Catholic of the Dillinger school) explains : 
“Die potior principalitas bexeichnet len Vorrang, welehen die Kirehe dey Hauptstadt 
als solehe vor alten iibrigen Kirchen hesass . . . . dic Hanpstadt war das Centrum 
des damealigen Weltverkehis, vaul in Folge deasen der Summelplats van Christen 
aller Art.” We defends the local sense of canvenire by parallel passages fron 
Hervens of Bordeaux and Hugo Eterianua (p. 172 sq.). But the moral sense 
(@ agree) scems more natural, 
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power within his own jurisdiction; and that Callistus, to the 
great grief of part of the preshytery, laid down the principle, 
that a bishop can never be deposed or compelled to resign by the 
presbytery, even though he liaye committed a mortal sin. 


Tertullian. 

Tertullian points the heretics to the apostolie mother churches, 
as the chief repositories of pure doctrine; and among these gives 
especial prominence to that of Rome, where Peter was crucified, 
Paul beheaded, and John immersed unhurt in boiling oil (?) and 
then banished to the island, Yet the same father heeame atter- 
wards an opponent of Rome. He attacked its loose peniteutial 
disvipline, and called the Roman bishop (probably Zephyrinus), 
in irony and mockery, “ pontifex maximus” and “ episcopus 
episcoporum.” 

Oyprian. 

Cyprian is clearest, both in his advocacy of the fundamental 
idea of the papacy, and in his protest against the mode of its 
application in a given case, Starting from the superiority of 
Peter, upon whom the Lord built his ehurch, and to whom he 
intrusted the feeding of his shecp, in order to represent thereby 
the unity in the college of the apostles, Cyprian transferred 
the same superiority to the Bishop of Rome, as the successor of 
Peter, and accordingly called the Roman church the chair of 
Peter, and the fountain of priestly unity,’ the root, also, and 
mother of the catholic church.? But on the other side, he asserts 
with equal energy the equality and relative independence of 
the bishops, as successors of the apostles, who had all an equally 
direct appointment from Christ. In his correspondence he uni- 
formly addresses the Roman bishop as “ brother” and “ col- 
league,” conscious of his own equal dignity and authority. And 

1 Petri cathedram atque ceclesiam principalem, unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est, 


Epist. ly. c. 19 (ed. Bal.) Ad Cornelinm epise. Rom. In Goldhorn's ed., Ep. lix. 
19. 

2 Ecclesiae catholicac radicem et mitricem. Ep. xl. 2 ed. Bal. (xlviii. ed. 
Goldh.). Other passages in Cyrian favorable to the Roman see are either in- 
terpolations or corruptions in tlie interest of the papacy. 

Vol. If. 11, 
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in the controversy about heretical baptism, he opposcs Pope Ste- 

phen with almost Protestant independence, aceusing him of error 

and abuse of his power, and calling a tradition without truth an 

old error. Of this protest he never retracted a word, 
Firmilian. 

Still more sharp and unsparing was the Cappadocian bishop, 
Firmilian, a disciple of Origen, on the bishop of Rome, while 
likewise implying a certain acknowledgment of his primacy. 
Firmilian charges him with folly, and with acting unwerthily of 
his position ; because, as the successor of Peter, he ought rather 
to further the unity of the church than to destroy it, and ought 
to abide on the rock foundation instead of laying a new one by 
recognising heretical baptism, Perhaps the bitterness of Firmi- 
lian was due partly to his friendship and veneration for Origen, 
who had been condemned hy a council at Rome, 

Nevertheless, on this question of baptism, also, as on those of 
Easter, and of penance, the Roman chureli came out victorious 
in the end. 


Comparatire Tnsignificance of the first Popes, 


From these testimonies it is clear, that the growing influence of 
the Roman see was aooted in public opinion and in the need of 
unity in the auvient ehureh. It is not to be explained at all by 
the talents and the ambition of the inenmbents. On the contrary, 
the personality of the thirty popes of the first diree cenniries falls 
quite remarkably into the background; though they are all 
canonized) saints, and, according to a later bat extremely doubtful 
tradition, were alse, with two exceptions, martyrs! Among them, 
and it maz be said down to Leo the Great, abent the middle of 
the fifth century, there was liardly one, perhaps Clement, whi 


1 Trenens recognizes among the Reman bishops from Clement te Elentheris 
(177), all of whom he mentions by name, only eae martyr, to wit, Telesyliorns, 
of whom he saya: "Og Kai Enbésore Fane yer, Ade, Meer U1, 6.38, % 3. Ba 
Eusebius, IT. 72. V2.6. From hts we ony jade of the value af the Ramin 
Catholic tradition on this point, It is so remote from the time in question ts 
t) be niiterly wowerthy of credit, 
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could compare, as a chureh leader, with an Ignatius, a Cyprian, 
and an Ambrose; or, as a theologian, with an Trenzus, a Ter- 
tullian, an Athanasius, and anu Augustin Jerome, among 
his hundred and thirty-six church celebrities, of the first four 
centuries, brings in only four Roman bishops, Clement, Victor, 
Cornelius, and Datmasus, and even these wrote only a few epis- 
tles, Hippolytus, in his Philosophumenc, written about 225, 
even presents two contemporaneous popes, St. Zephyrinus 
(202-218) and Callistus (St. Calixtus I., 218-225), from his own 
observation, though not withont partisan feeling, in a most un- 
favorable light ; charging the first with ignorance and avarice,? 
the second with scandalous conduct (he is said to have been 
once a swindler and a fugitive slave reseued from suicide), and 
both of them with the Patripassian heresy. Sueh charges could 
not have been mere fabrications with so honorable an author as 
Hippolytus, even though he was a schismatic rival bishop to 
Callistus; they must have had at least some basis of fact. 


§ 51, Chronology of the Popes. 
I. Sources. 


The principal sources for the obscure chronology of the early bishops 
of Rome are the eatalogues of popes. These are divided into 
two classes, the oriental or Greek, and the occidental or Latin. 
To the first belong the lists of Hegesippus and Trencus, from the 
second century, that of Euscbius (in his Chroniele, and his Chireh 
History), and his successors from the fourth century and later. This 
class is followed by Lipsius and Harnack. The second class em- 
braves the catalogues of Augustin (Kp. 53, al. 165), Optatus of Mileve 
(De schism. Donal. If. 3), the “Catalogus Liberianus” (coming 
down to Liberius, 354), the “Catalogus Felicianus” (to 530), the 


1 Cardinal Newman says (Apologia, p. 407): “ The see of Rome possessed no 
great mind in the whole period of persecution. Afterwards for a long time it 
had not a single doctor to show. The great luminary of the western world is 
St. Angustin; he, no infallible teacher, has formed the intellect of Europe.” 
Dean Stanley remarks (Christian Institutions, p. 241): “There have been ocen- 
pants of the sees of Constantinople, Alexandria, and Canterbury, who have 
produced more effect on the mind of Christendom by their utterances than 
any of the popes.” 

2 He calls him in the ninth book of the Philosophumena an dvip idiitae nai 
aia yporépdge. 
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“Catalogus Cononianus,” based perhaps on the “Catalogus Leoninus”™ 
(to Hv), the “Liber Pontifiealis (formerly supposed to he based 
on the preceding eatalognes, but according to the Abbé Duchesne 
and Waits, older than the “Liber Velicianus”), The “ Liber 
Pontif,” itself exists in different MSS., and has undergoue anany 
changes, It is variously dated from the filth or seventh century. 

To these may be added the “ Martyrologia” and “ Culendaria” of 
the Roman Church, especially the “ Martyrologium Hicronymia- 
num,” and the “ Martyrologium Romanum paryum’’ (both of the 
seventh or eighth century). 

The inscriptions on Che papal tombs discovered in Rome since 
1850, contin nanics aod titles, but ne dates. 

On the “Qatalogus Liberiimus,” see especially the critical essay of 
Mommsen “ Uchber den Chronographen des Jahres 354," in the 
“Transactions of the Royal Saxon Soviety of Sciences,” Philos. 
histor. Section, vol. 1. (1850), p. 681 sqq. The text of the Catalogue 
is given, p. 63487, and by Lipsius, Chronoloyie der rim, Bischife, 
Append. p, 265-268, The oldest MSs. of the “ Liber Pontificalis” 
date from the seventh and eighth centuries, sud present a text of 
A.D, G41, but with many variations, “Mit wahrer Sicherheit,” says 
Waitz, “yelangen wir in der Geschichte des Papsthuns nicht iiber 
das Tte Jahrhundert hinauf? 


If. Wonks, 


Pui, JAFFE: Legesta Pontificum Romanorum ab condita ecclesia ad aun, 
1198, Berolini 1851, ed. xeenuidla correcta et aueta auspielis Gui. 
Warrespacu, Lips. I88l sqq, Continued by Porriasr from 
1198-1804, and supplemented by Tarrruna (Bd.I, a. p. 748-1108, 
Gotha 1880), 

R.A. Lipsius: Chronologie der rim, Bischiife bis zur Mitte des Aten Jahrh, 
Kiel, 1860. Comp. LLort’s review of this book in the © Academy” 
for Sept, 1, IST1. Lirstivs: Nene Stadion car Papstehronvlogie, 
in the “Jubrbiieher fiir Protest. Theol,” Leipz. S80 (py, 78-126 
and 288-307). Lipsius denies that Peter ever was at Home, 

Aspe L. Drenesse: Bade sar le Liber Pontifcalis. Powis, SST. Le 
date et les revensious In Liler Poutitiealis. VST9. Le Lilo Pontiti- 
culis.  Terte, fatroduction et cammentatre, Paris, U8s4 and lssg, 2 
vols. 4° (with fire sitwiles). 

ApoLF TLARNACK: Die Zeit des Igniting wud die Chronolagic der antiork- 
enischen Bischife bis Tyrannus, Leip. W878 (p. 73). 

i Warra: Unter die berschiodinen Torte des Liber Pontifiealis, in the 
& Archiy der Gesellsehalt (ir dltere donteche Geschichtskunde,” IV; 
al his review of Duchesne, and Lipsins, in TL. y. Sybel’s “ ister. 
ZAcitschrift for S80, p. 185 sqq. 


The oldest links in the chain of Roman bishops are veiled in 
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impenetrable darkness. Tertullian and most of the Latins (and 
the pseudo-Clementina), make Clement (Phil. 4: 3), the first 
successor of Peter;' but Trenwus, Eusebius, and other Greeks, 
also Jerome and the Roman Catalogue, give him the third 
place, and put Linus (2 Tim. 4: 21), and Anacletus (or Anin- 
cletus), between him and Peter? In some lists Cletus is substi- 
tuted for Anacletus, in others the two ure distinguished. Per- 
haps Linus and Anacletus acted daring the life time of Paul and 
Peter as assistants, or presided only over one part of the 
church, while Clement may have had charge of another branch ; 
for at that carly day, the government of the cougregation com- 
posed of Jewish and Gentile Christim elements was not so cen- 
tralized as it afterwards became. Furthermore, the earliest: 
fathers, with a true sense of the distinction between the apostolic 
aud episcopal offices, do not reckon Peter among the bishops of 
Rome at all; and the Roman Catalogue in placing Peter in the 
line of bishops, is strangely regardless of Paul, whose indepen- 
dent labors in Rome are attested not only by tradition, but by 
the clear witness of his own epistles and the book of Acts, 
Lipsius, after a Jaborions critical comparison of the different 
catalogues of popes, arrives at the conclusion that Linus, Ana- 
eletus, and Clement were Roman presbyters (or presbyter-bishops 
in the N, T. sense of the term), at the close of the first eentury, 
Evaristus and Alexander presbyters at the beginning of the 
second, Nystus I. (Latinized: Sixtus), presbyter fur ten years 


‘Or at least the first appointed by Peter. Tertullian De Praeser. Har. ec. 82 
" Romanorum Clementem a Petro ordinatum.” The Apost. Const. VIL. 6 make 
Linus (comp. 2 Tim. 4; 21) the first bishop, appointed hy Paul, Clement the 
next, appointed by Peter. According to Epiphanius (Jlvr. XX VLL. 6) Clement 
was ordained by Peter, but did not enter upon his office till after the death of 
Linus and Anacletus. 


2 The catalogue of Trenweus (Adv. Hor. ITT. 3, 3) down to his own time (A. p, 
177) is this: The apostles Peter and Paul, Linos, Anacletos, Clement, Pyaristus, 
Alexander, Xystos, Telesphoros, who died gloriously as 1 martyr, AHyginos, 
Pios, Aniketos, Soter, Eleutheros, who then held “the inheritance of the epis- 
copate in the twelfth place fron: the apostles.” Trenwns adds: “ In this order, 
and by this succession, the ecclesiastical tradition trom the apostles and the 


preaching of the truth liave come down to ws.’ 
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till about 128, Telesphorus for eleven years, till about 139, and 
his next suceessors diocesan bishops. 

It must in justice be admitted, however, that the list of 
Roman bishops has by far the preéminence in age, completeness, 
integrity of succession, consistency of doctrine aud policy, above 
every similar catalogae, not excepting those of Jerusalem, An- 
tioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople; and this must carry great 
weight with those who ground their yiews chiefly on external 
testimonies, without being able to rise to the free Protestant con- 
ception of Christianity and its history of development on earth 


§ 51, List of the Roman Bishops and Roman Emperors during 
the First Three Centuries. 


From the lists of Eusebius (till Silvester), Jaffe (Regesta), 
Potthast (Bibliotheca Hist. Medii Aevi), Lipsius and others 
compared, See a continuation of the list in my LZislory of 
Medieval Christianity, p, 205 sqq. 


A.D. POPES, EMPERORS, B.¢c. 
Augustus, 27 
Tiberius, A.D, 14-37 
Caligula, 387-41 
Claudius, 41-54 
? 42- 67 Petrus-Apostolus? Nero, 64-68 
(63-64) 
? 67- 79 Linus-Presbyter. Galba, 68 
Otho, 68-69 
Vitellins, 
Vespasian, 70-79 
? 79- 91 Cletus or Anacletus, Titus, 70-81 
Domitian, 81-15 
? 91-100 Clemens I. Nerva, 96-08 
Trajan, 98-117 
2100-109 Evyaristus. 
2109-11 Alexander T. Hadrian, 117-138 
2119-128 Xystus or Sixtus [. 
7128-139 'Telesphorns (Martyr), Autoninns Pius, 188-161 


 Langey (4 ¢. py. 100 sqq.) carries the line of Roman presbyter-bishops down 
to Alexander, and dates the wonarchical covstitution of the Ronin chureh 
(i.e the diocesin episcopacy) from the age of Trajan or Hadrian, Treniois 
(in Buseb. V. 27) calls the Roman bishops down to Anicetus (154) speoBirapo, 

7 The best historians agree that Peter exonot have been in Ronie before A. 
63, und that the Roman tradition of a lwenty-live yeurs’ episcopate is a fable. 
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AT, 
7139-142 Hyginus. 
9142-154 Pius I. 
7154-168 Anicetus. 
7165-176 Soter. 
2177-100 Eleutherus. 
2190-202 Victor I. 


POPES. 


202-213 Zephyrinus, 


218-223 Callistus, or Calixtus I. 
(Hippolytas, Antipope). 
7223-230 Urbanus 1. 
7230-235 Pontianus (resigned in 
exile). 
235-286 Anterus: 
236-250 Fabianus, Martyr. 


250-251 The See vacant till March 
251. 
7251-252 Cornelius (in exile). 
1251 (Novatianns, Antipope), 
252-253 Lucius I, 
7953-257 Stephanus I. 


2257-258 Xystus (Sixtus) IT. 
” ae \ The See vacant. 
259-269 Dionysius, 
269-274 Felix I. 
275-283 Eutychianus, 


283-296 Gajus (Caius). 


296-304 Marcellinus. 
304-807 The See vacant. 


308-809 Marcellus, 
7309-310 Eusebius, d, Sept, 26 (2) 
309, 


809-310 The See vacant. 
311-814 Miltiades (Melchiades), 
314-835 Silvester L 


167 
EMPERORS, B. 0, 
Marcus Aurelius, 161-180 
Commodus, 180-190 
Pertinax, 190-191 
Didius Julianus, 191-192 
Niger, 192-193 
reba! us Severus, 193-211 
‘aracalla, 9 
Geta (d, 312), 211-217 
M. Opilins Macrinus, 217-218 
Heliogabalus, 218-222 
Alexander Severus, 222-285 
MaximinI.(the Thracian), 285-237 
The two Gordians, 
Maximus Pupicuus, 237-238 
Balbinus, 
Gordian the Younger, 238-244 
Philip, 244-249 
Decius, 249-251 
Gallus, 251-252 
Volusian, 252-253 
ZEmiliau, 253-268 
Valerian, 256-250 
Gallienus, 259-268 
Clandius IT, 268-270 
Aurelian, 270-275 
Tacitus, 275-276 
Probus, 276-282 
Carus, 282-284 
Jarinus, oor 
Numerian, 284-286 
accor (d. sie) 284-305 
aximian, joint Emp. ft 
with Diseletian, {286-805 
Constantius (d. 406), 
Galerius ft 811), 804 0r307 
Licinius (d. 323), 
Maximin II. (Daza), 508-309. 
Constantine the Great, 
Sati i 811), 
uicinius (d. 323), . 
Maximin (d. 313), i a 
Maxentius (ad. 312), 
reigning jointly. 
Constantine the Great, 323-337 


sole ruler, 
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The whole number of popes, from the Apostle Peter to Lea 
XITI. (1878) is two hundred and sixty-three, This would 
allow about seven years on an average toeach papal reign, The 
traditional twenty-five years of Peter were considered the maxi- 
nium which none of his successors was permitted to reach, except 
Pius IX, the first infallible pope, who reigned twenty-seven 
years (1846-1878). The average term of office of the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury is fourteen years. 


§ 53. The Catholic Unity. 

J. A. Miner (R.C.): Die Binheit der Kirche oder das Princip des 
Katholicismus., Tiibingen 1825. Full of Catholic enthusiasm for 
the unity of the church. 

R. Rorne: Die Anfiinge der christl. Kirche, Wittenb. 1887 (pp. 553— 
711). A Protestant counterpart of Méhler’s book. 

HUruer: Cyprian’s Lehre von der Linheit der Kirche. Wamb, 1839. 

J.W. Nevin: Cyprian, four articles in the “ Mercersburg Review,” 
1852. Comp. VARreN’s strictures on these articles in the same 
“ Review ” for 1853, p. 555 sqq. : 

Jou. Perers (Ultramontane): Die Lehre des heil, Cyprian von der 
Einheit der Kirche gegeniiber den beiden Schismen in Curthayo und 
Rom. Luxemb, 1870. 

Jos. H. Remyckens (Old Cath. Bishop): Die Lehre des heil. Cyprian von 
der Einheit der Kirche. Wiirzburg, 1873, 

Cowp. also Harrer’s ed. of Cyprian's Opera (3 Parts, Vienna, 1868-"71), 
and the monographs on Cyprian by Rerrspera@ (1831), PeTers 
(1877), Pecirrrvr (1878), and O. Rersci (1883). 


On the basis of Paul’s idea of the unity, holiness, and univer- 
sality of the church, as the mystical body of Christ ; hand in 
hand with the episcopal system of government; in the form 
of fact rather than of dogma; and in perpetnal conflict with 
heathen persecution from without, and heretical and schismatie 
tendencies within—arose the idea and the institution of “the 
Holy Catholic Church,” as the Apostles’ Creed has it;? or, in 

1 The Church of England retained the term Yeatholic’ in the Creed, and 
the ante-papal and anti-papal use of this term (= general, universal); while 
Luther in bis Catechism, and the Moravian church (in her liturgy) substituted 
the word “Christian,” and surrendered the use of “catholic” to the Roman 


Catholics. “Roman” is a sectarian term (in opposition to Greek Catholic, 
and Evangelical Catholic). 
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the fuller language of the Nicene-Constantinopolitan, “ the One 
Holy Catholie Apostolic Church.” In both the ceeumenical syin- 
bols, as even in the move indefinite creeds of the second and 
third centuries, on which those symbols are based, the church 
appears as an article of faith,' presupposing and necessarily 
following faith in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; 
and asa holy fellowship, within which the various benefits of 
grace, from the forgiveness of sins to the life everlasting, are 
enjoyed, 

Nor is any distinction made here between a visible and an 
invisible church. AIL eatholic antiquity thought of none but 
the actual, historical church, and without hesitation applied to 
this, while yet in the eyes of the world a small perscented sect, 
universality 


those four predicates of unity, holiness and _apos- 





tolicity, to which were afterwards added_exclusiyeness, infalli- 
bility and indestructibility. There sometimes oceur, indeed, 
particularly in the Novatian schism, hints of the incongruity 
between the empirical reality and the ideal conecption of the 
charch; and this incongruity beeame stil) more palpable, in 
regard to the predicate of holiness, after the abatement of the 
spiritual elevation of the apostolic age, the cessation of persecu- 
tion, and the decay of discipline, But the unworthiness of 
individual members and the external seryant-form of the chureh 
were not allowed to mislead as to the general objective charac- 
ter, which belonged to her in virtue of her union with her 
glorious heavenly Head. 

The fathers of our period all saw in the church, though with 
different degrees of clearness, a divine, supernatural order of 
things, in a certain sense the continuation of the life of Chirist 
on earth, the temple of the Holy Spirit, the sole repository of 
the powers of divine life, the possessor and interpreter of the 
Holy Seriptures, the mother of all the faithful. She is holy 


' Credo ecclesiam; yet not in (sic) ecclesiam, as in the case of the Divine 
persons. 

2 Communio sanctorim. This clause, however, is not found in the original 
Creed of the Roman church befure the tifth century. 
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because she is separated from the service of the profane world, 
is animated by the Lloly Spirit, forms her members to holiness, 
sul exercises strict discipline. She is catholie, that is (according 
: ps , —— : 
tu the precise sense uf O4og, which denotes not so much uuuerival 
totality as wholeness), complete, and alone true, in distinetion 
from all parties and sects. Cutholicity, strictly taken, includes 
the three nuwks of universality, unity, and exclusiveness, and 
is an essential property of the church as the body and organ of 
Christ, who is, in fitet, the only Redeemer for all men, Equally 
inseparable fh wi : predicate of apostolicity, that is, the 
ae thle fron her is the predicate of a jostulicity, that is, the 
historical contimiity or wobroken snecession, which reaches back 
through the bishops to the apostles, from the apostles to Christ, 
and from Christ to God. In the view of the fathers, every 
theoretical departure from this empirical, tangible, catholic 
pcre slay 





church is heresy, ‘that is, arbitrary, subjective, ever changing 
luman opinion; every practical departure, all disobedience to 
her rulers is schism, or dismemberment of the body of Christ; 
either is rebellion against diyine authority, and a heinous, if 
not the most heinous, sin, No heresy ean reach the conception 
of the church, or rightly claim any one of her predicates; it 
forms at best a seet or party, and consequently falls within the 
province wid the fate of human and perishing things, while the 
chureh is divine and indestructible. 

This is without doubt the view of the ante-Nivene fathers, 
even of the speenlative and spiritualistie Alexandriais. The 
tiost important personages in the development of the doctrine 
concerning the church are, again, Ignatius, Treneus, and Cyp- 
rin. Their whole doctrine of the episcopate is intimately 
connected with their doctrine of the catholic unity, and deter- 
mined by it, For the episcopate is of value in their eyes only 
is the indispensable means of maintaining and promoting: this 
unity: while they are compelled to regard the bishops of heretics 
and sehismatios as rebels wind autichrists, 

In the Mpistles of Laxarivs the unity of the ehureh, in 
the firm and through the medium of the episeopate, is the 
fundamental thought snd the leading tupie of exhortation, ‘The 
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author calls himself a man prepared for union.’ THe also is the 
first to use the term “catholic” in the ecclesiastical sense, when 
he says;* “ Where Christ Jesus is, there is the catholic church ;” 
that is, the closely united and full totality of his people. Only 
in her, according ,to his view, can we eat the bread of God ; he, 
who follows a schismatic, inherits not the kingdom of God.* 

We meet similar views, although not so clearly and strongly 
stated, in the Roman Clement’s Virst Epistle to the Corinthians, 
in the letter of the church of Smyrna on the martyrdom of 
Polyearp, and in the Shepherd of Hermas. 

2 Irenx.sus speaks much more at large respecting the 
church, He calls her the haven of rescue, the way of salvation, 
the entrance to life, the paradise in this world, of whose trees, 
to wit, the holy Seriptuves, we may eat, excepting the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, which he takes us a type of heresy, 
The church is inseparable from the Holy Spirit; it is his home, 
and indeed his only dwelling-place on earth. ‘“ Where the 
church is,” says he, putting the church first, in the genuine 
catholic spirit, “there is the Spirit of God, and where the Spirit 
of God is there is all grace.”* Only on the bosom of’ the 
church, continues he, can we be nursed to life. To her mmst we 
flee, to be made partakers of the Holy Spirit; separation from 
her is separation from the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. Here- 
tics, in his view, are enemies of the truth and sons of Satan, and 
will be swallowed up by hell, like the company of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, Characteristic in this respect is the well- 
known legend, which he relates, about the meeting of the apostle 
John with the Gnostic Cerinthus, and of Polycarp with Marcion, 
the “ first-born of Satan.” 

3. TERTULLIAN is the first to make that comparison of the 
church with Noah’s ark, which has since become classical in 


1 Gy$puroy cic vway Karypriopéyou, * Ad Smnyrn. c. 8. 

1 Ad Epkes.c. 5. Ad Trall. c. 7. Ad Philad. c. 3, ete. 

* Adv, Her, iii. 24. “Ubi ecclesia ibi et Spiritus Dei, et ubi Spiritus Det, illie 
ecclesia et omnis gratia.’ Protestantism would say, conversely, putting the 
Spirit first: “ Ubi Spiritus Dei, ibi ecclesia et omnia gratia,” 
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Roman catholic theology; and he likewise attributes heresies to 
the devil, withont any gttalifieation, But as to schism, he was 
limself guiliy of it since he joined the Montanists and bitterly 
opposed the Catholics in questions of discipline, [le has there- 
fore no place in the Roman Catholie list of the putres, but 
siinply of the seriptores ecelesiw. 

4. Even CLemenr of Alexandria, and Ontces, with all 
their spiritnalistic and idealizing tren of mind, are no exception 
here. The latter, in the words: “Ont of the claweh no mun 
ean’ be sayved,”! brings out the principle of the eatholie exclu- 
siveness as unequivocally as Cyprian, Yet we find in him, 
together with very severe judgments of heretics, mild and tolerant 
expressions aso; and he even supposes, on the ground of Rom, 
2: 6 sqq., that in the future life honest Jows and heathens will 
attain a suitable reward, a low grade of blessedness, though not 
the “life everlasting” in the proper seuse, In a later age he 
was himself condemned as a heretic. 

Of other Greek divines of the third century, Methodius in 
particular, au opponent of Origen, takes high views of the 
eharch, and in his Syaposion poetically describes it as “ the 
garden of God in the beauty of eternal spring, shining in the 
richest splendor of immortalizing fruits and flowers ;” as the 
virginal, imspotted, ever young and beautifal royal bride of the 
divine Logos. 

5. Finally, Cyprian, in his Epistles, and most of all in his 
classical tract: De Onitate Keelesiv, written in’ the year 251, 
amidst the distractions of the Novatian schism, and not without 
an intermixture of hierarchical pride and party spirit, has most 
distinetly and most foreibly developed the old catholie doctrine 
of the church, her unity, universality, and exelusiveness. TTe 
is the typical champion of visible, tangible church unity, and 
would haye made a better pope than any pope before Leo T.; 
yet after all he was auti-papal and anti-Roman when he differed 
frou the pope. Angustin (elt this incousisteney, and thought 


1 TTom, 3 in Josuam, «. 5.“ Extra hance domwn, id est extra ecclesiam, nem 
sadvatur' 
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that he had wiped it out by the blood of his martyrdom. But 
he never gave any sign of repentance, ILis views are briefly as 
tullows : 

The Catholic charch was founded from the first by Christ 
on St. Peter alone, that, with all the equulity of power among 
the apostles, unity might still be kept prominent as essential to 
her being. She has ever since remained one, in unbroken epis- 
copal succession ; as there is ouly oue sun, though his rays are 
everywhere diffused. Try once to separate the ray from the 
sun; the unity of the light allows no division, Break the branch 
from the tree; it can produce no fruit. Cut off the brook from 
the fountain; it dries up. Out of this empirical orthodox 
church, episcopally organized and centralized in Rome, Cypriaa 
can imagine no Christianity at all ;* not only among the Gnosties 
and other radical hereties, but eyen among the Noyatians, who 
varied from the Catholics in no essential point of doctrine, and 
only elected an opposition bishop in the interest of their rigorous 
penitential discipline. Whoever separates himself from the 
catholic church is a foreigner, a profiwe person, an cnemy, con- 
demns himself, and must be shunned, No one can haye God for 
his father, who has vot the church for his mother? As well 
might one out of the ark of Noah have escaped the flood, as 
one out of the church be saved;* because she alone is the 
bearer of the Holy Spirit and of all grace. 

In the controversy on heretical baptism, Cyprian carried ont 
the principle of exclusiveness even more consistently than the 
Roman church. For he entirely rejected such baptism, while 
Stephen held it valid, and thus had to concede, in strict cousis- 
tency, the possibility of regeneration, and hence of salvation, 
outside the Catholic church. Here is a poiut where even 
the Roman system, generally so consistent, has a loophole of 
liberality, and practically gives up her theoretical principle of 


1 Ohristianus non est, qui in Ohristi ecclesia non est?” 

7" FHabere non potest Down patrem, qui ecclesia non habet matrem.” 

4“ Frtra ecclesiam nulla salus.” Yet he nowhere says “extra ecclesiam Ro 
manant nulls salus.” 
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exclusiyeness. Bunt in carrying out this principle, even in 
persistent opposition to the pope, in whont he saw the suecessor 
of Peter and the visible centre of unity, Cyprian plainly denied 
the supremacy of Roman jurisdiction and the existence of an 
infallible tribunal for the settlement of doetrinal controversies, 
and protested against identifying the church in general with the 
¢hureh of Rome. And if he had the right of sneh protest in 
favor of strict exclusiveness, should not the Greek church, and 
above all the Evangelical, much rather haye the right of protest 
awainst the Roman exclusiyeness, and in favor of a more free 
and comprehensive conception of the church ? 

We may freely acknowledge the profound and beautiful truth 
at the bottom of this old eatholic doctrine of the church, and the 
historical importance of it for that period of persecution, as well 
as for the great missionary work among the barbarians of the 
middle ages; but we cannot ignore the fact that the doctrine 
rested in part on a fallacy, which, in course of time, after the 
union of the church with the state, or, in other words, with the 
world, became more and more glaring, and provoked an internal 
protest of ever-growing force. It blindly identified the spiritual 
nnity of the church with unity of organization, insisted on 
outward uniformity at the expense of free development, aud 
confounded the faulty empirical church, or a temporary phase 
nf the development of Christianity, with the ideal and eternal 
kingdom of Christ, whieh will not be perfect in its manifestation 
until the glorious second coming of its Head. The Seriptural 
principle: “Out of Christ there is no salvation,” was con- 
tracted and restricted to the Cyprianic principle: “Oat of the 
(visible) church there is no salvation ;” and from this there was 
only one step to the fundamental error of Romanism: “ Out 
of the Roman Church there is no salyation.” 

No effort after outward unity could prevent the distinetion 
of an Oriental and Occidental eluveh from showing itself at this 
carly period, in langnage, customs, and theology ;—a distine- 
tion which afterwards led to a sebisin to this day unhealed, 

Tt may well be questioned whether our Lord intended an 
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outward visible anity of the church in the present order of 
things. Te promised that there should be “one flock, one 
shepherd,” but not. “one fold.”* There may be one flock, and 
yet many folds or church organizations. In the sacerdotal 
prayer, our Lord says not one word about chureh, bishops or 
popes, but dwells upon that spiritual unity which reflects the 
harmony between the eternal Father and the eternal Sou. “The 
true communion af Christian men— the communion of saints’ 
upon which all churches are built—is not the common per- 
formance of external aets, but a communion of soul with soul 
and of the soul with Christ. It is a conseqnence of the nature 
which God has given us that an external organization should 
help our communion with one another: it is a consequence hoth 
of our twofold nature, aud of Christ’s appointuent that external 
acts should help our communion with Him, Bat subtler, 
deeper, diviner than anything of which external things can he 
either the symbol or the bond is that inuer reality and essence 
of union—that interpenetrating community of thought and 
character—which St. Paul speaks of as the ‘unity of the Spirit,’ 
and which in the sublimest of sublime books, in the most sacred 
words, is likened to the oneness of the Son with the Father aud 
of the Father with the Son,”? 


§ 54. Councils. 


Best Collections of Acts of Councils by Harpury (1715, 12 vols.), and 
MAwnst (1759, 31 vols.). 

C. J. HeFeéLe (R. ©. Bishop of Rottenburg, and member of the Vatican 
Council of 1870): Crnciliengeschichte, Freiburg 1855; second ed. 
1873 sqq., 7 vols. down to the Council of Florence, a. p, 1447 (Sce vol. 
I., pp. 83-242). English translation by WW 2. Clark and JF RR. 
Oxenham (Edinb. 1871, 2d vol. 1876, 30 vol. 1883). 

E. B. Pusey (d, 1882): The Councils of the Church, from the Council of 
Jerusalem, A, D. 51, to the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381; 


1 John 10: 16. It wasa characteristic, we may say, an ominous mistake of 
the Latin Vulgate to render soinvy by ovile (confounding it with av/#). The 
Authorized Version has copied the mischievous blunder (“one fold”), but tha 
Revision of 1881 has corrected it, 

? Hatch, l. ¢, p. 187 sq. 
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chiefly as to thelr constitution, but alsa as to their object and history 
Lond. 1857, 

A.W. Dae: The Synnl of Elvira [s. p. 306) and Christian Life in the 
Fonrth Century. Lond. 1852. 

Comp, the article Chuacil in Smit and CHerrnam and Leet. VIL in 
Warcu, Bampton Lect. on the Organization of the Barly Christian 
Church, Lond. 1881, pp. 165 sqq. 


Conneils or Synods were an important means of maintaining 
and promoting ecclesiastical unity, and deciding questions of 
faith and discipline,’ 
the apostolic Conference of Jerusalem for the settlement of the 
circumeision controyersy.” They were suggested moreover by the 


They had a precedent and sanction in 


deliberative political assemblies of the provinces of the Roman 
empire, which met every year in the chief towns.? But we have 
no distinct trace of Councils before the middle of the second 
century (between 50 and 170), when they first appear, in. the 
disputes concerning Montanisin and Easter. 

There are several kinds of Synods according to their size, 
DIOCESAN, PROVINCIAL (Or METROPOLITAN), NATIONAL, PATRI- 
ARCHAL, tnd OECUMENICAL (or UNTVERSAT).£ Our period 
knows only the first three. Diocesan synods consist of the 


! Concilium, first used in the ecclesiastical sense by Tertullian, De /ejun. ¢, 13, 
De Prudic. ©. 10; civodoc, assembly, meeting for deliberation (ILerodotus, 
Thucydides, Plato, Demosthenes, ete.), first used of Christian assemblies in the 
pseudo-A postolical Chnatit. V. 20, and the Cronus, e. 86 or 38. It may desig- 
nate a diocesun, or provincial, or general Christian conyention for either clec- 
tive, or judicial, or legislative, or doctrinal purposes. . 

7a.p. 50. Acts li and Gal. 2. Comp. also the Lord's promise to be pre- 
rent where even the smallest number are assembled in Ais name, Matt, 18: 19) 
20. See vol. L. 2 64, p. 508 sqq. 

7On the provincial councils of the Roman empire see Marquardt, Rimische 
Staataverwaluing, 1. 365-3877, and Hatch, /, ec. p. 164 sqq. The deliberations 
were preceded by a sucrifice, and the president was called highpriest. 

‘That is, within the limits of the old Rotman empire, as the orbis ferrarum. 
There never was an absolately universal council, yen the seven cumenical 
Councils from 325 to TS7 were confined to the empire, and poorly attended by 
Western bishops. The Roman Councils held after that time (down to the 
Vatican Council in 1870) cain to be vecumenical, but exclude the Greck and 
al] evangelic:! churches. 
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bishop and his presbyters and deacons with the people assisting, 
and were probably held from the beginaing, but are not men- 
tioned before the third century. Provincial synods appear first 
in Greece, where the spirit of association had continued strong 
since the days of the Achan league, and then in Asia Minor, 
North Africa, Gaul, and Spain. ‘They were held, so far as the 
stormy times of persecution allowed, ouce or twice a year, in the 
metropolis, under the presidency of the metropolitan, who thus 
gradually acquired a supervision over the other bishops of the 
province, Special emergencies called out extraordinary sessions, 
and they, it seems, preceded the regular meetings, They were 
found to be useful, and hence became institutions. 

The synodical meetings were public, and the people of the 
community around sometimes made their influence felt. In the 
time of Cyprian. preshyters, confessors, and laymen took an 
active part, a custom which seems to have the sanction of apos- 
tolic practice.’ At the Synod which met. about. 256, in the 
controversy on heretical baptism, there were present eighty- 
seven bishops, very many priests and deacons, and “ inxima pars 
plebis;”* and in the synods concerning the restoration of the 
Lapsi, Cyprian convened besides the bishops, his clergy, the 
“ confessores,” and “ /aicos stantes” (i.e. in good standing). Nor 
was this practice confined to North Africa. We meet it in 
Syria, at the synods convened on account of Paul of Samosata 
(264-269), and in Spain at the council of Elvira. Origen, who 
was merely a presbyter, was the leading spirit of two Arabian 
synods, and convinced their bishop Beryllus of his Christological 


1 Comp. Acts 15: 6, 7, 12, 13, 28, where the “brethren” are mentioned ex- 
pressly, besides the apostles and elders, as members of the council, even at Lhe 
final decision and in the pastoral letter, On the difference of reading, see vol. 
T, 505. : 

71 Cyprian, Opera, p. 329, ed. Baluz. In the acts of this council, however 
(pp. 330-338), only the bishops appear as voters, from which some writers 
infer that the laity, and even the presbyters, had no vofum decisioum. But in 
several old councils the presbyters and deacons subscribed their names after 
those of the bishops; see Harduin, Coll. Cone. 1. 250 and 266; Hefele I. 19. 

3 Epp. xi, xiii, xvi, [xxi 

Vol. Ii. 12. 
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error. Even the Roman clergy, in their letter to Cyprian,! 
speak of a common synodival consultation of the bishops with the 
priests, deacons, coufessors, and laymen in good standing. 

But with the advance of the hierarchical spirit, this republican 
feature gradinly vanished. After the couneil of Nicwea (324) 
hishops alone had seat and voice, and the priests appear lere- 
after merely as sceretaries, or advisers, or representatives of their 
bishops. The bishops, morcever, did not aet as representatives 
of their churches, nor in the name of the body of the believers, 
as formerly, but in their own right as successors of the apostles. 
They did not as yet, however, in this period, claim: infallibility 
for their decisions, unless we choose to find a slight approach to 
such a elaim in the formula: “ Plaeuit nobis, Sunefo Spiritu 
suggerente,” as used, for example, by the council of Carthage, in 
2527 At all events, their decrees at that time had only moral 
power, and could lay uo claim te universal validity. Even 
Cyprian emphatically asserts absolute independence for cach 
bishop in his own diocese. “To each shepherd,” he says, “a 
portion of the Lord’s flock has heen assigned, and bis account 
must be rendered to his Master.” 

The more important acts, such as electing bishops, excommu- 
nication, decision of controversies, were communicated to other 
provinces by epistole synodicw, In the intercourse and the 
translation of individual members of churches, letters of recom- 
mendation* from the bishop were commonly employed or 
required as terms of admission. Exyulsion from one church 
was virtually an expulsion from all associated churches. 

The effeet of the synodical system tended to consolidation, 
The Christian churches from independent commanities held 
together by a spiritual fellowship of faith, became a powerful 


" Ep. xxxi, 

2 Cyprian, Ep. liv-, on the ground of the oe tq dpior teefpare cad jniv, visum 
est Spiritud Saneto et nobis, Acts 15: 28. Se also, the council of Arles, a. 1. 
814: Plucuit ergo, preaente Spiritn Sancta et angelis cjus (arduin, Coll, Coneil. 
T. 262). 


3 Bnistolir forniatae, ypiuniara tesetioniva, 
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confederation, a2 compact moral commonwealth within the 
political organization of the Roman empire. 

As the episcopate cnlminated in the primacy, so the synodical 
system rose into the @eumenieal councils, which represented the 
whole church of the Roman empire, But these could not be 
held till persecution ceased, and the emperor beeame the patron 
of Christianity. The first was the celebrated council of Nicwa, 
in the year 325. The state gave legal validity to the decrees 
of councils, and enforced them if necessary by all its meaus of 
coéreion. But the Roman government protected only the 
Catholic or orthodox church, except during the progress of 
the Arian and other controversies, hefore the final result was 
reached by the decision of an ceumenical Synod convened by 
the emperor, ! 


§ 55. The Councils of Elvira, Arles, and Ancyra. 


Among the ante-Nicene Synods some were occasioned hy the 
Montanist controversy in Asia Minor, some by the Paschal 
controversies, some by the affairs of Origen, some by the Noya- 


tian schism and the treatment of the Lapsi in Carthage and 


Rome, some by the controversies on heretical baptism (255, 256), 


three were held against Paul of Samosata in Antioch (264-269), 

In the beginning of the fonrth century three Synods, held 
at Elvira, Arles, and Aneyra, deserve special mention, as they 
approach the character of general councils and prepared the 
way for the first eeumenical council. They decided no doctrinal 
question, but passed important canons on church polity and 


‘This policy was inangurated by Constantine I. A. p. 326 (Cod. Thead. 16, 
5. 1). He confined the privileges and immunities which, in 318, he had 
granted to Christians in his later enactments to  Catholiew legis obserratoribus.” 
Tle ratified the Nicene creed and exiled Arius (825), although he afterwards 
wavered and was baptized by a semi-Arian bishop (337). His immediate 
successors wavered likewise. But as a rule the Byzantine emperors recognized 
the decisions of councils in dogma and discipline, and discouraged and ulti- 
mately prohibited the formation of dissenting sects. The state can, of course, 
not prevent dissent as an individual opinion; it can only prohibit and punish 
the opew profession, Full religious liberty requires separation of church and 
state, 
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Christian imorals. They were convened for the parpose of 
restoring order aud discipline after the ravages of the Diocletian 
persecution. They deal chiefly with the large class of the 
Lapsed, and reflect the transition state from the ante-Nicene 
to the Nicene age. They are alike pervaded by the spirit of 
clevicalisn and a moderate asceticism. 

1. The Synod of Enyrea (Iiberis, or Eliberis, probably on 
the site of the modern Granada) was held in 306," and attended 
by ninetecu bishops, and twenty-six preshyters, mostly from the 
Southern districts of Spain. Deacons and laymen were also 
present, The Diocletian persecution ceased in Spain after the 
abdication of Diocletian and Maximian Uereulens in 505; while 
it continued to rage for several years lounger in the East under 
Galerins wad Maximin, The Synod) passed cighty-one Latin 
Ganons iwainst varions forms of heathen inunerality then still 
abounding, snd in favor of clhiwreh discipline and austere morals, 
The Lapsed were forbidden the holy communion even in articulo 
mortis (ean. 1), This is more severe than the action of the 
Nicene Synod. The thirty-sisth canon prohibits the aduiission 
of saercd pictures on the walls of the ehureh buildings, aud has 
offen been quoted by Protestants as au argument against image 
worship as idolatrous; while Roman Catholic writers explain it 
either as a prohibition of representations of the deity only, or as 
a prodential measure against heathen deseeration of holy things. 
Otherwise the Synod is thoroughly catholic tm spirit and, tone. 
Another characteristic feature is the severity against the Jews 


1 Hefole, Gams, and Dale decide in favor of this date against the superseriyr 
tion which puts itdown to the period of the Couneil of Niewa (S24). The 
chief reason is that Tosins, bishop of Cordova, could not be present in 324, 
when he was in the Orient, nor at any time after 307, when he joined the 
company of Constantine as one of his private couneillors. 

26 Plaenit pieturas in. ecclesia esse ion debe. ne quod colitur et adoratur in 
parivtibus deningatay.” “Phere shall be no pictures ty the ehureh, lest what 
is worshipped [suints] and adored [Ged aid Christ] should he depicted on 
the walls,” 

3'Phe last is the interpretation of the ennew ly De Rossi, in Roma sotferanen. 
Tom. 1, p. 07, and Hefele, 1 170. Bat Dale (e202 sqq.) thinks that it wae 
aimed wooing the tlobuey of Christians, 
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who were »umerous in Spain, Christians are forbidden to 
marry Jews. 

The leading genius of the Elvira Synod and the second in the 
list was Hosius, bishop of Corduba (Cordova), whu also attended 
the Counei} of Nica as the chief representative of the West. 
He was « native of Cordova, the birth-place of Lucan and Seneca, 
and more than sixty years in the episcopate. Athanasius calls 
him a mau holy in fact as well as in name, and speaks of his 
wisdom in yniding synods. As a far-secing statesman, he seems 
to have conceived the idea of reconciling the empire with the 
church and influenced the mind of Constantine in that direction, 
He is one of the most prominent links between the age of perse- 
ention and the = of imperial Christianity. Tle was a strong 
defender of the Nicene faith, but in his extreme old age he 
wavered and signed an Arian formula, Soon afterwards he 
une a hundred years old (358). 

. The first Council of ArLes in the South of France* was 
hel A, D. 314, in consequence of an appeal of the Donatists to 
Constantine the Great, against the decision of «a Roorao Council 
of 313, consisting of three Gallicau and fifteen Dudiau bishops” 
under the lead of Pope Melchiades. This is the first instance 
of an appeal of a Christian party to the secular power, and it 
turned out unfavorably to the Donatists who afterwards became 
enemies of the government. The Council of Arles was the first 
called by Constantine and the forerunner of the Council of 


1 The best accounts of the Synod of Elvira are given by Ferdinand de Men- 
doza, De confirmando Concilio [liberitano ad Clenentem VITL, 1593 (veprinted 
in Mansi IT. 57-397); Fr. Ant. Gonzalez, Collect. Can. Evelesiie Lispanio, Ma- 
drid, 1808, new ed. with Spanish version, 1849 (reprinted in Bruns, Bibl. Heel. 
Tom, I, Pars IL. 1 sqq.); Hefele, Coneiliengesch. T. 148-152 (second ed., 1873; 
or 122 sqq., first ed.); Gams, Airchengesch. von Spaniew (1864), vol. If. 1-136; 
and Dale in his monograph on the Synod of Elvira, London, 1852. 


2 Concilium Arcluiense, from Arelate or Arelatum Sertanorum, one of the chief 
Roman cities in South-Eastern Ganl, where Constantine at, one time resided, 
and afterwards the West Gothic King Rurich. It was perhaps the seat of the 
first bishopric of Gaul, or second only to that of Lyons and Vienne. Several 
councils were held in that city, the second in 853 during the Arian contro 
versy, 
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Nicea. Augustin calls it even uniyersal, but it was ouly Wee 
tern at best. It cousisted of thirty-three bishops' from Gaul, 
Sicily, Italy (exclusive of the Pope Sylvester, who, however, 
was represented by two presbyters and two deacons), North 
Africa, and Britain (thyee, from York, Lomlon, and probably 
from Crerleon ou Usk), besides thirteen presbyters and twenty- 
three deacons, Lt excommunicated Donatus aud passed twenty- 
two canons concerning Easter (which should be held on one and 
the sume day), against the mon-residlence of clergy, against 
participation in races and gladiatorial fights (to be punished by 
excommunication), against the rebaptisin of heretics, aud on other 
matters of discipline, Clergymen who could be proven to have 
delivered sacred books or utensils in persecution (the (caditeres) 
should be deposed, but their official ucts were to be held 
valid. The assistance of at least three bishops was required at 
ordination. 

3. The Couneil of Axeyra, the capital of Galatia in Asia 
Minor, was held soon after the death of the perseeutor Maximin 
(313), probably in the year 314, and represented Asia Minor 
and Syria. It numbered from twelve to eighteen bishops (the 
lists vary), several of whom cleyen years afterwards attended 
the Council of Nicwa. Marcellus of Aneyra who acquired 
celebrity in the Arian controversies, presided, according to 
others Vitalis of Antioch. Its object was to heal the wounds 
of the Diocletian persecution, aud it passed twenty-five canons 
relating chiefly to the treatment of those who had betrayed their 
faith or delivered the sacred books in those years of terror, 
Priests who had offered sacrifice to the gods, but afterwards 
repented, were prohibited from preaching and all sacerdotal 
functions, but allowed to retain their clerical dignity. Those 
who had sacrificed before baptism: may be admitted to orders 


' Not 633, as McClintock & Strong's “ Cyclop2” has it sub Arles. 


2 See Ens. H. 2.x. 5; Mansi, IL. 468-468; Miinchen, Das erste Coneil vow 
Arles (in the “ Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Philos. und kath. Theol,’ No. 9, 26, 27), 
and Hefele L 201-219 (2nd ed.), 
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Adultery is to be punished by seyen years’ penance, murder 
by life-long penance,’ 

A similar Council was held soon afterwards at Neo-Cmsarea 
in Cappadoeia (between 314-325), mostly by the same bishops 
whoattended that of Aneyra, and passed fifteen disciplinary canons? 


§ 56. Collections of Ecclesiastical Law. The Apostolieal Con- 
stitutions and Canons. 


SOURCES. 


L. dtarayai rd» dytwy Azootédwy Gt Kijnzvzos, etc., CONSTITUTIONES 
AposToLics, first edited by #r. Turrianus, Ven. 1563, then in 
Cotelier’s ed, of the Patres Apostolici (I, 199 sqq.), in Mansi ( Collect. 
Conetl, I), and Jlarduin (Coll. Cone. 1.); newly edited by Uellzen, 
Rost. 1853, and 2, A. de Lagarde, Lips, and Lond. 1854 and 1862, 
Ueltzen gives the textus receptus improved, Lagarde aims at the 
oldest text, which he edited in Syriac (Didasealia Apastolorwin 
Syriace, 1854), and in Greek (Constit. Apostolorum Greece, 1862). 
Hilgenjild: Nov. Test. extra Canonem ree, Lips. (1866), ed. IL, (1884), 
Fase. TV. 110-21. THe gives the Ap. Church Order under the title 
Due Vie vel Judicinm Petri. 

Tuos. Pett Puarr: The thiopic Didascalia ; or the “Ethiopie Version of the 
Apostolival Constitutions, received in the Church of Abyssinia, with an Engl 
Transl., Lond. 1834. 

Henry Tatram: Uhe Apastulical Constitutions, or Canons of the Apostles in 
Coptic, With an Engl. treinshition, Lond, 1848. (214 pages), 

IL, Musdves exxdgmtunzm rd dy, 'Arostélov, CaNONES, qui dicuntur 
Apostolorum, in most collections of church law, and in Cotel, (1. 487 
sqq.), Measi, and Harduin (tom. 1.), and in the editions of the Ap. 
Constitutions at the close. Separate edd. by PAUL DE LAGARDE in 
Greek and Syriac: Reliquiwe juris ecclesinstict antiquissime Syriace, 
Lips. 1856; and Religuie juris ecclesiastici Grace, 1856 (both to he 
had at Triibner’s, Strassburg), An Ethiopic translation of the 
Canons, ed. by Wixanp Fett, Leipz. 1871. 

W. G. BeverincE (Bishop of St. Asaph, d,1708): Yuvddivov, s, Pundecte 

‘unonum S. G, Apostolorum et Conciliorum, ub Beelesia Gr, vecept 
Oxon, 1672-82, 2 yols, fol. 

Jous Fubton: Index Cononum, In Greek and English. With a Com- 
plete Digest of the entire cole of canon law in the undivided Primitive 
Church. WN. York 1872; revised ed, with Preface by P. Schati, 1883, 


1 Hefele, vol. I. 222 sqq., gives the canons in Greek and German with ex- 
planation. He calls it a Synadus plenaria, i.e. a general council for the 
churches of Asia Minor and Syria. See also Mansi IT, 514 sqq. Two Arian 
Synods were held at Ancyra in S55 and 375. * See Hefele 1. 242-20). 
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CriricAL Discussions. 


Krapern: Veber den Ursprung u. den Inhalt der apost. Constitutionen dea 
Clemens Romanus, Ham. 1829. 

S. v. Drey (R. C.): Neue Untersuchungen ither die Constitut. . Kanones der Ap. 
Tab. 1832. 

J. W. Broken. (d. 1848): Gesch. des Kirehenrechts, Giess. 1843 (1. 1, pp. 52- 
255). The second part appeared, Frankf, 1849. 

CHASE: Coustituttous of the Holy Apostles, including the Canons; Whiston's 
version reeised Jrom the Greek; with a prize essay (of Krabbe) npow their 
oriyin and contents, New York, 1543. 

Benses: [Tippolytus ne seine Zeit, Leipz. 1852 (1, pp. 418-525, and TH. pp. I- 
126); and in the 2d Engl. ed. Lippolytus aud his Aye, on Christianity und 
Mankind, Loud, 1854 (vols. V=VIL). 

Hereve (R. C.): Conciliengeschichte I, p. 792 sqq. (second ed, 1873), 

THE DIDACHE LITERATURE (fully noticed in Schaff’s monegraph), 
PHILoTH. BRYENNIos: Away tv Sddexa azveré/ev. Constantinople, 1833. 
Ap. HARNACK ; Die Lehre der Zwolf Aposiel. Leipz., 1884. Die Aposteltehre 

aud dic jiidischen beiden Wege, 1386. 

Pu. Scuarr: The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, ar the Oldest Chureh 
Manual. N. York, 1885. 3d ed, revised and enlarged, 1589. 


Several chureht manuals or direetories of public worship, and 
discipline haye come down to us from the first centuries in differ- 
ent languages. They claim directly or indirectly apostolic 
origin and authority, but are post-apostolic and justly exeluded 
from the canon, They give us important information on the 
ceclesiastical laws, morals, and customs of the ante-Nicene age. 

1, Tue TeACHING OF THE TWELVE APosTLeEs is the oldest 
and simplest church manual, of Jewish Christian (Palestinian or 
Syrian) origin, from the end of the first century, known to the 
Greek fathers, but only recently discovered and published by 
Brvennios (1883). It contains in 16 chapters (1) a summary of 
inoral instruction based on the Deealogue and the royal com- 
mandment of love to God and man, in the parabolic foros of two 
ways, the way of life and the way of death ; (2) direetions on 
the celebration of baptism and the cucharist with the agape; (3 
dircetions on discipline and the offices of apostles (@¢. travelling 
evangelists), prophets, teachers, bishops (i, ¢. presbysters), and 
deacons ; (4) an exhortation to watehfulness in view of the 
coming of the Lord and the resurrection of the saints, A very 
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remarkable book. Its substance survived in the seventh book 
of the Apostolical Constitutions. 

2. Tue EccLestasticaL CANONS OF THE HOLY APOSTLES 
or AposroticaL Cnurcu Orver, of Egyptiau origin, probably 
of the third century, Au expansion of the former in the shape 
of a fictitious dialogue of the apostles, first published in Greck 
by Bickel] (1843), and then also in Coptic and Syriac. It con- 
tains ordinances of the apostles on morals, worship, and discipline. 

3. THE APOSTOLICAL ConstiteTions, the most complete and 
important Church Manual. It is, in form, a literary fiction, 
professing to be a bequest of all the apostles, handed down 
through the Roman bishop Clement, or dictated to him. It 
begins with the words: “The apostles and elders, to afl who 
among the nations haye believed in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Grace be with you, and peace.” It contains, in eight bouks, a 
collection of moral exhortations, church laws and usages, and 
liturgical formularies, which had gradually arisen in the various 
churches from the close of the first century, the time of the 
Roman Clement, downward, particularly in Jerusalem, Autioch, 
Alexandria, and Rome, partly on the authority of apostolic 
practice. These were at first orally transmitted ; then committed 
to writing in different versions, like the creeds; and finally 
brought, by some unknown hand, into their present form. The 
first six books, which have a strongly Jewish-Christian tone, were 
composed, with the exception of some later interpolations, at the 
end of the third century, in Syria, The seventh book is an ex- 
pansion of the Didache of the Twelye Apostles. The eighth 
book contains a liturgy, and, in an appendix, the apostolical 
cdnons. The collection of the three parts into one whole 
may be the work of the compiler of the eighth book. It 
is no doubt of Eastern authorship, for the clurch of Rome 
nowhere occupies a position of priority or supremacy.’ The 


1Harnack (/. ¢. 266-268) identifies Pseudo-Clement with Pseudo-Ignatius, 
and assigns him to the middle of the fourth century, 
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design was, to set forth the ecclesiastical lite for laity and clergy, 
and to establish the episcopal theocracy, ‘These constitutions 
were more used and consulted in the East than any work of the 
fathers, and were taken as the rule in iatters of discipline, like 
the Holy Seriptures in matters of doctrine, Still the collection, 
as such, did not rise to formal legal authority, and the second 
Trullan council of 692 (known as quinisextum), rejected it for 
its heretical interpolations, while the same council acknowledged 
the Apostolical Canons.' 

The “ AposroLtcaL CANoNs” consist of bricf church rules or 
prescriptions, in some copies eighty-five in number, in others 
fifty, aud pretend to be of apostolic origin, being drawn up by 
Clement of Rome from the directions of the apostles, who in 
several places speak in the first person. They are incorporated 
in the “ Constitutions” as an appendix to the eighth book, 
but are found also by themselves, in Greek, Syriac, Jethiopic, 
and Arabie manuscripts. ‘Their contents are borrowed partly 
from the Seriptures, especially the Pastoral Epistles, partly from 
tradition, and partly from the decrees of carly councils at Au- 
tioch, Neo-Cresarea, Nica, Laodicea, &e. (but probably not 
Chaleedon, 451). They are, therefore, evidently of gradual 
growth, wid were collected either after the middle of the 
fourth century,? or not till the latter part of the fifth,’ by some 


'Porriunus, Bovius, and the eccentric Whiston regarded these pseudo- 
apostolic Constitutions as a genuine work of the apostles, containing Christ's 
teaching during the forty days between the Resurrection and Ascension. But 

turonits, Bellarmin, and Petavius attached little weight to them, and the 
Protestant scholars, Daillé jd Blondel, attacked and overthrew their genuine- 
ness and authority. The work is a gradual growth, with many repetitions, 
interpolations, and contradictions, and anaehronisms. James, who was be- 
headed (A. p. 44), is anade to sit in council with Pan! (VI. 14), but elsewhere 
is represented as dead (V.7). The apostles condemn post-apostolic heresies 
and heretics (VI. 8), and appoint days of commemoration of their death 
(VIII. 38). Episcopacy is extravagnntly extolled. P. de Lagarde says: 
(Rel juvia cecles. ant, Preface, p. IV): “ Crmmunis vivorum doctor fere em- 
nium nine Seoeluit opluio cas Lronstitutiones| sireulo tertio clam sneercvisse et qin 
see alignandi Libris absoluter Pulesent, seplina ef oetaro auetas esse postea.” 

7 Aa Bickell supposes, Beveridge put the eallection in the third century. 

® According to Daillé, Dr, yon Drey, and Mejer, 
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unknown hand, probably also in Syria, They are designed to 
furnish a complete system of discipline for the clergy. Of the 
laity they say scarcely a word. The cighty-fifth and last canon 
settles the canon of the Scripture, but reckons among the New 
Testament books two epistles of Clement and the genuine books 
of the pseudo-Apostolic Constitutions. 

The Greek church, at the Trullan council of 692, adopted 
the whole collection of eighty-five canons as authentic and bind- 
ing, and John of Damaseus placed it even on « parallel with 
the epistles of the apostle Paul, thus showing that he had no 
sense of the infinite superiority of the inspired writings, The 
Latin church rejected it at first, but subsequently decided for 
the smaller collection of fifty canons, which Dionysus Exiguus 
about the year 500 translated from a Greek manuscript. 


§ 57. Church Diseipline. 


I. Several Tracts of TertuLLIan (especially De Ponitentia), The 
Philosophumena of Hipvotytus (1.0X.). The Epistles of Cyprian, 
and his work De Lupsis. The Epistole Cononice of Dioxysits of 
Alex., GREGorY THAUMATURGUS (about 260), and Perer of Alex. 
(about 306), collected in Rowru’s Reliquiw Sacre, tom. III., 2nd 
ed. The Constrr, Aposr. TL. 16, 21-24. The Canons of the com- 
cils of Elvira, Arelute, Ancyra, Neo-Cesaret, and Niewa, between 
306 and 825 (in the Collections of Councils, and in Routu’s Relig. 
Saer, tom. 1V.). 

Il. Morinus; De Discipline in administratione sacram pernitentia, Par. 
1651 (Venet. 1702), 

MARSHALL; Penitential Discipline of the Primitive Church, Voud, 1714 
(new ed. 1844). 

Fr. Frank: Die Bussilisciplin der Kirche bis zum 7 Jahrh, Mainz, 
1868. 

On the discipline of the Montanists, see Boswetscu: Die Geschichte des 
Montanismus (1881), pp. 108-118. 


The ancient church was distinguished for strict discipline, 
Previous to Constantine the Great, this discipline rested on 
purely moral sanctions, and bad nothing to do with civil con- 
straints and punisliments. A person might be expelled from one 
congregation without the least social injury. But the more pow- 
erful the church became, the more serious were the consequences 
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of her censures, and when she was united with the state, eecle- 
siastical uffeuses were punished as offenses against the state, in 
extreme cases even with death. The church always abhorred 
bloud (“ecclesia non sitit sanguinem”), but she handed the offen- 
der over to the civil government to be dealt with according 
to Jaw. The worst offenders for many centuries were heretics or 
teachers of false doctrine. 

The objeet of discipline was, on the one hand, the dignity and 
purity of the church, on the other, the spiritual welfare of the 
offender; punishment being designed to be also correction, The 
extreme penalty wes excommunication, or exclusion from all the 
rights and privileges of the faithful, This was inflicted for heresy 
and schism, and all gross crimes, such as theft, murder, adultery, 
blasphemy, ant the denial of Clirist in persecution. After Ter- 
tullian, these and like offences, incompatible with the regenerate 
stite, were classed as mortitl sins,’ in distinction from venial 
sins or sits of wealcness,? 

Persons thus exeluded passed into the class of penitents,? and 
could attend only the cateclumen worship. Before they could 
be vevudmitted to the fellowship of the church, they were 
required to pass through a process like that of the catechumens, 
only still more severe, and to prove the sincerity of their peni- 
tence by the absence from all pleastires, from ornament in dress, 
and from nuptial intereonrse, by confession, frequent prayer, 
fasting, almseiving, and other good works. Under pain of a 
troubled conscience and of separation from the only saving 
chareh, they rewlily submitted to the severest penances. The 
church teachers did uot neglect, indeed, to inenleate the penitent 
spirit nud the contrition of the heart as the main thing. Yet 


many of them Isid too great stress on certain outward exercises. 


1 Peevata mortalia, or, ad mortem: after a rather arbitrary interpretation of 
1 John 5: 16. Tertullian gives seven mortal sins: Lomicidin, idolnlatria, feaus, 
neqatia, blasphemin, uliqne et moochin ot farnicatio et si qua alia violatio templi Dei. 
De jodie @ 19. These he declares irremissililia, hora ultra exevator non erit 
Christina y (at is, if Chey be committed after baptisny; for baptisay washes sway 
a feriaer enilt,  Tlenee he counselled delay of baptisn. 


% Preecata venialia, * Tuenientes. 
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Tertullian conceived the entire charch penance as a “ satisfac- 
tion” paid to God, ‘This view could easily obseure to a danger 
ous degree the all-sufficient merit of Christ, and lead to that self. 
righteousness against which the Reformation raised so loud a yoice. 

The time and the particular form of the penances, in the 
second century, was left as yet to the discretion of the several 
ministers and churches, Not till the end of the third century 
was a rigorous and fixed system of penitential discipline csta- 
blished, and then this could hardly maintain itself a century, 
Though originating in deep moral earnestuess, and designed only 
for good, it was not fitted to promote the genuine spirit of re- 
pentanee, Too much formality and legal constraint always 
deadens the spirit, instead of supporting and regulating it, 
This disciplinary formalism first appears, as already familiar, 
in the council of Aneyra, about the year 314.1 


Classes of Penitents, 


The penitents were distributed into four classes:— 

(1) The WEEreRS,* who prostrated themselves at the church 
doors in mourning garments and implored restoration from tho 
clergy and the people. 

(2) The earers,* who, like the catechumens called by the 
same name, were allowed to bear the Seripture lessons and 
the sermon. 

(3) The KNEELERS,* who attended the public prayers, but 
only in the kneeling posture, 

(4) The stanpers,® who could take part in the whole wor- 
ship standing, but were still excluded from the communion. 


1Gan. + sqq. See Hefele, Conciliengesch (second ed.) J. 225 sqq, Comp, 
also the fifth canon of Neocresaren, and Hefele, p. 246. 

2 MhockAaiovrec, flentes ; also called yrurdcuvrec, hiemantes. 

*Axpoaueror, andientes, or auditores. The fonrteenth canon of Niewa (Hefele 
I. 418) directs that * Catechumens who had fillen, should for three years be 
only hearers, but afterwards pray with the Catechumens.” 

4Tovuxdivorrec, genuflectentes: alsu txavizrovrec, substrati, The term ydéva 
«Aivev as designating a class of penitents occurs only in the 5th canon of the 
Council of Neocesareit, held after 314 und before 325. 

§ Suvarapevor, consistentes, 
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Those classes answer to the four stages of penance,’ The 
course of penance was usually three or four years long, but, 
like the eatechetical preparation, could he shortened accord- 
ing to circumstances, or extended to the day of death. In 
the East there were special penitential presbyters, intrusted 
with the oversight of the penitential discipline, 


Restoration. 


After the fulfilment of this probation came the aet of recon- 
ciliation® The penitent made a public confession of sin, re- 
ceived absolution by the laying on of hands of the minister, 
and precatory or optative benediction,’ was again greeted by the 
congregation with the brotherly kiss, and admitted to the cele- 
bration of the communion. For the ministry alone was he for 
ever disqualified. Cyprian and Firmilian, however, guard 
against the view, that the priestly absolution of hypocritical 
penitents is unconditional and infallible, and can forestall the 
judgment of God? 


Two Parties. 


Tu reference to the propriety of any restoration in certain cases 
there was an important difference of sentiment, which gave rise 
to several schisms. All agreed that the chureh punishment 


LMpdoxtavac, jletuss axpéaoic, auditus; ixézrwatc, prostratio, humiliatzo ; 
siaracic, cousistentia, The last three classes are supposed to correspond to 
three classes of catechumens, but without good reason. There was only one 
elass of catechumens, or at most two classes. See below, 2 72. 

2 TpeaBitrepm ext rhe peravuiac, presbyter’ poeuilentiarit. 

3 Recoaciliatio. 

*The declarative, and especially the direct indicative or judicial form of 
absolution seems to be of Jater origin. 

8 Cypr. Epist. LV.. e 15: “ Neque enim prejudieamus Domino jndicaturo, 
quominus si prnitention plenam et justam pr ceatoris tneenérit tune ratun faciat, 
quod a nobis furrit hic statutum. Si vero vos aliquis prnitentior stmudatione de- 
luserit, Deis, end non deridetur, et qui cor hominis intuetur, de his, que nos minus 
persperimns, juicet et servornm suorum scntentiam Dominus cmentet.” Comp. 
the similar passages in Epis, DXXV. 4, and De Lapeis, @. 17. But if the 
church can err in imparting absolution to the unworthy, as Cyprian concedes, 
she can err :so in withholding absolution and in passing sentence of exeom- 
munication. 
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could not forestall the judgment of God at the last day, but was 
merely temporal, and Jooked to the repentance and conversion 
of the subject. But it was a question whether the church 
should restore even the grossest offender on his confession of 
sorrow, or should, under certain cireumstances, leave him to the 
judgment of God. The strict, puritanic party, to which the 
Montanists, the Noyatiaus, aud the Donatists belonged, and, for 
a time, the whole African and Spanish Church, took ground 
against the restoration of those who had forfeited the grace of 
baptism by a mortal sin, especially by denial of Christ; since, 
otherwise, the church would lose her characteristic holiness, aud 
encowrage loose morality. The moderate party, which preyailed 
in the East, in Egypt, and especially in Rome, and was so far 
the catholie party, held the principle that the cliweh should 
refuse absolution and communion, at least on the death-bed, 
to no penitent sinner, Paul himself restored the Corinthian 
offender," 

The point here in question was of great practical moment in 
the times of persecution, when hundreds aud thousands re- 
nounced their faith through weakness, but as soon as the danger 
was passed, pleaded for readmission into the church, and were 
very often supported in their plea by the poteut intercessions 
of the martyrs and confessors, and their ibelli pacis. The 
principle was: necessity knows no lav. A mitigation of the 
penitential discipline scemed in such cases justified by every 
consideration of charity and policy. So great was the number 
of the lapsed in the Decian persecution, that even Cyprian 
found himself compelled to relinquish his former rigoristic 
views, all the more beeause he held that out of the visible 
church there was no salvation. 

The strict party were zealous for the holiness of God; the 
moderate, for his grace. The former would not go beyoud the 
revealed forgiveness of sins by baptism, and were content with 
urging the lapsed to repentance, without offering them hope of 


11 Cor. 4: Laqq, Comp. 2 Cor. 2: 5 sq. 
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absolution in this life. The latter refused to limit the mercy 
of God and expose the sinner to despair, The former were 
carried away with an ideal of the church whieh cannot be 
realized till the second coming of Christ; and while impelled to 
a fanatical separatism, they proved, in their own sects, the im- 
possibity of an absolutely pure communion on earth. The 
others not rarely ran to the opposite extreme of a dangerous 
looseness, were quite too lenient, even towards mortal sins, 
and sapped the earnestness of the Christian morality. 

It is remarkable that the lax penitential discipline had its 
chief support from the end of the second century, in the Roman 
church, Tertullian assails that church for this with bitter mock- 
ery. ITippolytus, soon after him, does the same; for, though 
no Montanist, he was zealous for strict discipline. According to 
his statement (in the ninth hovok of his Philosaphunena), evi- 
dently made from fact, the pope Callistus, whom a later age 
stamped a saint because it knew little of him, admitted bigami 
und trigami to ordination, maintained that a bishop could not 
be deposed, even though he had committed a mortal sin, and 
appealed for his view to Rom. 14; 4, to the parable of the tares 
and the wheat, Matt. 13; 30, and, above all, to the ark of Noah, 
which was a symbol of the church, and which contained both 
clean and clean animals, even dogs and wolyes. In short, he 
considered no sin too great to be loosed by the power of the 
keys in the church. And this continued to be the view of his 
SUCCRSSOTS. 

But here we perceive, also, how the looser practice in regard 
fo penance was connceted with the interest of the hierarchy. It 
favored the power of the priesthood, which claimed for itself 
the right of absolution ; it was at the same timeimatterof worldly 
policy ; it promoted the external spread of the ehureh, though 
at the expense of the moral integrity of her membership, and 
facilitated both her subsequent union with the state and her 
hopeless confusion with the world. No wonder the church of 
Rome, in this point, as in others, triumphed at last over all 
opposition, 
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§ 58. Church Schisms. 


I. On the Schism of Hiprotytus: The Philosophumena of Hrppon. 
lib. TX. (ed. Miller, Oxf, 1851, better by Duncker and Schneidewin, 
Gdtt. 1859), and the monographs on Hippolytus, by Bunsen, Dil- 
linger, Wordsworth, Jacobi, and others (which will be noticed in 
chapter XIII. 2 183). 


II. On the Schism of Felicissimus: CypriAn: Epist, 38-40, 42, 55. 


III. On the Novatian Schism: H1pror.: Philosoph, 1. IX. Cypr.: 
&pist. 41-52 ; and the Epistles of CornELtus of Rome, and Dionys. 
of Alex., in Euseb. #. ., VI. 43-45; VIL. 8. Comp. Lit. in 3200. 


TV. On the Meletian Schism: Documents in Latin translation in MAFFEI: 
Osservutioni Letterarie, Verona, 1788, tom. III. p. 11 sqq., and the 
Greek fragments from the Liber de panitentia of Peter of Alexandria 
in Rovru: Religuie Sacer. yol. Il. pp. 21-51, Errpuan.: Her. 68 
(favorable to Meletius); ATHANAS.: Apol. contra Arianos, 359; and 
after him, Socr., Sozom., and Trop, (very unfavorable to 
Meletius). 


Out of this controversy on the restoration of the lapsed, pro- 
ceeded four schisms during the third century ; two in Rome, one 
in North Africa, and one in Egypt, Montanism, too, was in 
a measure connected with the question of penitential discipline, 
but extended also to several other points of Christian life, and 
will be discussed in a separate chapter. 

I. The Roman schism of Hierouytvs. This has recently 
been brought to the light by the discovery of his Philosophu- 
mena (1851). Hippolytus was a worthy disciple of Irenzeus, 
and the most learned and zealous divine in Rome, during the 
pontificates of Zephyrinus (202-217), and Callistus (217-222). 
He died a martyr in 235 or 236. He was an advocate of strict 
views on discipline in opposition to the latitudinarian prac- 
tice which we have described in the previous section, He 
gives a most unfavorable account of the antecedeuts of Callistus, 
and charges him and his predecessor with the patripassian heresy, 
The difference, therefore, was doctrinal as well as disciplinarian. 
Tt seems to have led to matual excommunication and a tem- 
porary schism, which lasted till a. p. 285, Hippolytas ranks 
himself with the successors of the apostles, and seems to have 


been bishop of Portus. the port of Rome (according to later 
Vol. IT. 13. 
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Latin tradition), or bishop of Rome (according to Greek writers). 
Tf bishop of Rome, he was the first sehismatic pope, and fore- 
rouner of Noyatianns, who was ordained anti-pope in 251, 
But the Roman Church must have forgotten or forgiven: his 
schism, for she numbers him among her saints and nuurtyrs, and 
celebrates his memory on the twenty-sceond of August. Pru- 
dentius, the Spanish poet, represents him as a Roman presbyter, 
who first took part iu the Novatian schism, then returned to the 
Catholie church, and was torn to picees by wild horses at O-tia 
on account of his faith. The remembrance of the selisia was 
lost in the glory of his supposed or veal martyrdom. According 
to the chronological catalogue of Popes from A.p, S54, a 
“presbyter” Hippolytus, together with the Roman bishop Pon- 
tianus, the suceessor of Crdlistus, was banished from Rome in 
the reign of Alexander Severus (255), to the mines of Sardinia? 

Il. ‘The schisin of Fenicissiues, at Carthage, about the year 
240, originated in the personal dissatisfaction of five presbyters 
with the hasty and irregular election of Cyprian to the bishopric, 
by the voice of the congregation, very soon after his baptisns, 
A.D, 248. At the head of this opposition party stood the pres- 
byter Novatus, an unprincipled ccelesiastical denmgogue, of 
restless, insubordinate spirit and notorions character,! and the 
deacon Felicissimus, whom Novatus ordained, without the per- 
mission or knowledge of Cyprian, therefore illegally, whether 
with his own hands or through those of foreign bishops. ‘The 
controversy cannot, however, from this circnmstance, be con- 
strued, as it is by Neander and others, into a presbyterial 
reaction against episcopal autocraey. For the opponents them- 
selves afterwards chose a bishop in the persou of Fortunatus. 


1 See the particulars in % 183, and in Dillinger’s L/ippol, and Call., Engl. 
transl, by A. Plummer (1876), p. 92 sqy. 


1See Mommsen, Ueber den Chronographen vom Jahr 354 (1850), Lipeius, 
Chronologie der rim. Bischife, p. 40 8qq.; Dillinger, 1. c. p. 332 sqq.; Jacobi in 
Herzog? VI, 142 sqq- : 

2 Cyprian charges him with terrible cruelties, such as robbing widows and 
orphans, gross abuse of his father, and of his wife even during her pregnancy; 
and rays, that he was about to be arraigned for this and similar misconduct 
when the Decian perseention broke out. Fp, 49. 
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The Novyatians and the Meletians likewise had the episeopal 
form of organization, though doubtless with many irregularities 
in the ordination, 

After the outbreak of the Decian persecution this personal 
rivalry received fresh nourishment and new importance from 
the question of discipline. Cyprian originally held Tertullian’s 
principles, and utterly opposed the restoration of the lapsed, 
till further examination changed his yiews, Yet, so great was 
the multitude of the fallen, that he allowed an exception ‘x 
pericula mortis. Tis opponents still saw even in this position 
an unchristian severity, least of all becoming him, who, as they 
misrepresented bim, fled from his post for fear of death, They 
gained the powerful voice of the confessors, who in the face 
of their own martyrdom freely gave their peace-bills to the 
lapsed. A regular trade was carried on in these indulyences, 
An arrogant confessor, Lucian, wrote to Cyprian in the name of 
the rest, that he granted restoration to all apostates, and begged 
him to make this known to the other bishops. We can easily 
understand how this lenity from those who stood in the fire, 
might take more with the people than the strictness of the 
bishop, who had secured himself. The church of Novatus 
and Felicissimus was a resort of all the eareless dapsi, Fe- 
licissimus set himself also against a visitation of churches 
and a collection for the poor, which Cyprian ordered during 
his exile. 

When the bishop returned, after Easter, 251, he held a 
council at Carthage, whieh, thongh it condemned the party of 
Felicissimus, took a middle course on the point in dispute. Tt 
songht to preserve the integrity of discipline, yet at the sume 
time to secure the fallen against despair. It therefore decided 
for the restoration of those who proved themselves truly peni- 
tent, but against restoring the careless, who asked the commn- 
nion merely from fear of death. Cyprian afterwards, when the 
persecution was renewed, under Gallus, abolished even this limi- 
tation. He was thus, of course, not entirely consistent, lut 
gradually accommodated his principles to eiretmstances and 1% 
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the practice of the Roman ehareh.' His antagonists clected 
their bishop, indeed, but were shortly compelled to yield to the 
united force of the African and Roman churehes, especially as 
they had no moral earnestness at the bottom of their cause. 

His conflict with this schismatical movement strengthened Cy- 
prian’s episcopal authority, and led him in his doctrine of the 
unity of the church to the principle of absolute exclusiveness, 

III. The Novattan schism in Rome was prepared by the 
controversy already alluded to between Hippolytus and Cullistus. 
It broke out soon after the African schism, and, like it, in eon- 
sequence of an election of bishop. But in this ease the oppnsi- 
tion advocated the strict discipline aginst the lenient practice 
of the dominant church. The Noyatianists* considered them- 
selyes the only pure communion,’ and unchurched all churches 
which defiled themselves by re-admitting the lapsed, or auy other 
gross offenders. They went much farther than Cyprian, even 
as far as the later Donatists. They admitted the possibility of 
mercy for a mortal sinner, but denied the power and the right 
of the church to decide upon it, and to prevent, by absolution, 
the judgment of God upon such offenders. They also, like Cy- 
prian, rejected heretical baptism, and baptized all who came over 
to them from other communions not just so rigid as themselves. 

At the head of this party stood the Roman presbyter Nova~ 
tian,‘ an earnest, learned, but gloomy man, who had come to 
faith through severe demoniacal disease and inward struggles. 
He fell out with Cornelius, who, after the Decian persecution in 
251, was nominated hishop of Rome, and at once, to the grief 
of many, showed great indulgence towards the lapsed. Among 
his adherents the above-nained Novatus of Carthage was par- 
ticularly busy, either from a mere spirit of opposition to exist- 
ing authority, or from haying changed his former lax principles 
on his remoyal to Rome. Novatian, against his will, was chosen 


1In Ep. 52, Ad Antonianum, he tried to justify himself in regard to this 
change in his views. 2 Novatianl, Navatinnenses. 3 Kavdapot, 

*Posebins and the Creeks call him Noovarer, and confound him with Novatua 
of Carthage, Dionysins of Alex., however, ealls him Noorariarée. 
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bishop by the opposition, Cornelius excommunicated hin, 
Both parties courted the recognition of the churches abroad, 
Fabian, bishop of Antioch, sympathized with the  rigorists. 
Dionysius of Alexandria, on the contrary, accused them of 
blaspheming the must gracious Lord Jesus Christ, by calling 
him unmereiful. Aud especially Cyprian, from his zeal for 
ecelesiastical unity and his aversion to Noyatus, took sides with 
Cornelius, whom he regarded the legitimate bishop of Rome, 

In spite of this strong opposition the Noyatian scet, by yirtue 
of its moral earnestness, propagated itself in varivus provinces 
of the Westand the East down to the sixth century, In 
Phrygia it combined with the remnants of the Montanists. 
The council of Nica recognized its ordination, and cudeavored, 
without success, to reconcile it with the Catholic church. Cou- 
stantine, at first dealt mildly with the Novatians, hut afterwards 
prohibited them to worship in public and ordered their books 
to be bufnt. 

IV. The MEveTIAN schism in Egypt arose in the Diocletian 
perseeution, about 305, and lasted more than a century, but, 
owing to the contradictory character of our accounts, it is uot so 
well understood. It was occasioned by Meletius, bishop of 
Lycopolis in Thebais, who, according to one statement, from 
zeal for strict discipline, according to another, from sheer arro- 
ganee, rebelled against his metropolitan, Peter of Alexandria 
(martyred in 311), and during his absence encroached upon his 
diocese with ordinations, excommunications, and the like, Peter 
warned his people against him, and, on returning from his 
flight, deposed him as a disturber of the peace of the church, 
But the controversy continued, and spread over all Egypt. The 
eounci] of Niewa endeavored, by recognizing the ordination of 
the twenty-nine Meletian bishops, and by other compromise 
measures, to heal the division ; but to no purpose, The Mele- 
tians afterwards made common cause with the Arians. 

The Dowatist schism, which was more formidable than any 
of those mentioned, likewise grew out of the Diocletian perse- 
cution, but belongs more to the next period, 


CHAPTER V, 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, 


IL. The richest sources here are the works of Justis M., TERTULLIAR, 
Cyrprtax, Evsipivs, and the so-called CoNsTITUTIONES APOs. 
TOLIC.B; also CLEMENT OF Rome (Ad Chr, 50-61), and the Homily 
falsely aseribed to him (fully publ. 1875). 

II, Ree the books quoted in vol, [. 455, and the relevant sections in the 
archwological works of Biyquam (clitiquities af the Christian 
Chureh, Lond, 1708-22. 10 yols.; new ed. Lond. 1852, in 2 yols.), 
AvGusti (whose lirger work fills 12 yols., Leipz. 1817-31, and his 
Haudbach der Chaistl, alrchirol. 3 vols. Leipz. 1886), Brsterim 
(R. C.), Stucen., Swit & Curerinan (Diet, of Chr, Ant., Lond. 
1875, 2 yols.), and Garnucct (Storia delle wrte crist., 1872-80, 6 vols.) 

’ 
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R, Hospinranvs: De Templis, ete. Tig. 1603, And in his Opera, 
Genev, 1681. 

Facricius: De Templis vett. Christ. Helmst. 1704, 

Merarors (R.C.): De primis Christianorum Feelesiis. Arezzo, 1770. 

Hitnsei: Altehristliche Atrchen. Karlsruh, 1860, 

Jos. Mun.oonry: St. Cloaent aud his Busilica in Rome. Rome, 24 ed. 
1873. 

De Vootth: Architecture civile et relig.du le an VIL¢ sidele. Paris, 
1877, 2 vols, 

The numervas works on church architecture (by Fergusson, Brown, 
Bunsen, Kugler, Kinkel, Kreaser, Schuaase, Liibke, Voillet-le-Due, 
De Vowiié, ete.) usually begin with the basilicas of the Constan- 
tinian age, which are described in vol, TIL, 541 sqy, 

Tur Christian worship, as might be expected from the 
humble condition of the charch in’ this period of persecution, 
was very siiople, strongly contrasting with the pomp of the 
Greek and Roman communion; yet by ne means puritanie. 
We perecive here, as well as in organization and doctrine, the 
vradual and sure approach of the Nicene age, especially in the 
ritnalistie solemnity of the baptismal service, aud the mystical 
character of the cuchruistiv write. 

103 
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Let us glance first at the places of public worship. Until 
about the close of the secoml eentury the Christians held their 
worship mostly in private houses, or in desert places, at the 
graves of imartyrs, and in the erypts of the eatacombs. This 
arose from their poverty, their oppressed and outlawed con- 
dition, their love of silence and solitude, and their aversion to all 
heathen art. The apologists frequently assert, that their brethren 
had neither temples nor altars (in the pagan sense of these 
words), and that their worship was spiritual aud independent 
of place and ritual. Heathens, like Celsus, cast this up to them 
as a reproach; but Origen admirably replied; The humanity 
of Christ is the highest temple and the most beautiful image of 
God, and trae Christians are living statues of the Holy Spirit, 
with which no Jupiter of Phidias can compare, Justin Martyr 
said to the Roman prefect; The Christians assemble wherever 
it is convenient, because their God is not, like the gods of the 
heathen, inclosed in space, but is invisibly present everywhere. 
Clement of Alexandria refutes the superstition, that religion is 
bound to any building. 

In private houses the room best suited for worship and for 
the love-feast was the oblong dining-hall, the ¢rieliuum, which 
was never wanting in a convenient Greek or Roman dwelling, 
and which often had a semicircular niche, like the choir! in the 
later churches. An elevated seat* was used for reading the 
Scriptures and preaching, and a simple table* for the holy com- 
munion. Similar arrangements were made also in the cata- 
combs, which sometimes have the form of a subterranean 
ehureh. 

The first traces of special houses of worship‘ occur in Tertul- 


1 Chorus, Bjva, The two are sometimes identified, sometimes distinguished, 
the hems being the sanctuary proyer for the celehration of the holy mysteries, 
the choir the reraaining part of the chancel for the clergy; while the nave was 
br the laity. 

1° AuBun, suggestus, pulpitum. 

3 Tpdrefa, mensu sacra; also ara, altare. 

*Exxdyola, xxdyoiaaripiov, Kyptaxid, olxug Feoi, ecclesia, dominica, domus Dea, 
templum. The names for a church building in the Teutoniv and Slavonic lan- 
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lian, whe speaks of going to church,' and in his contemporary, 
Clement of Alexandria, who mentions the double meaning of 
the word éxdyata.2 About the year 230, Alexander Severus 
granted the Christians the right to a place in Rome against the 
protest of the tavern-keepers, because the worship of God in any 
form was better than tayern-keeping. After the middle of the 
third century the building of churches began in great carnest, 
as the Christians enjoyed over forty years of repose (260-303), 
and multiplied so fast that, according to Eusebius, more spa- 
cious places of devotion became everywhere necessary. The 
Diocletian persecution began (in 303,) with the destruction of the 
magnificent church at Nicomedia, which, according to Lactan- 
tins, even towered above the neighboring imperial palace? 
Rome is supposed to have had, as carly as the beginning of the 
fourth century, more than forty churches. But of the form 
and arrangement of them we have no account. With Constan- 
tine the Great begins the era of church architecture, and its first 
style is the Basilica. The emperor himself set the example, 
and built magnificent churches im Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
and Constantinople, which, however, have undergone many 
changes. His contemporary, the historian Eusebius, gives us 
the first account of a church edifice which Paulinus built in 
Tyre between A.p. 313 and 322.4 It included a large portico 
(zpézviov); a auadrangular atrium (a¢?ov), surrounded by 
guages (Kirche, Church, Kerk, Kyrku, Tverkoff, ete.) are derived from the Greek 
cuptaxy, Kymaxov (belonging to the Lord, the Lord’s house), throngh the medium 
of the Gothic; the names in the Romanic Jangnages (Chiesa, Igreja, Eglize, cte.) 
from the Latin ecclesia, although this is also from the Greek, and means origi- 
nally assembly (either « locxl congrezation, or the whole body of Christians). 
Churehes erected specially in honor of martyrs were called martyria, manoria, 
tropra, tituli. 

1 In evclesiam, in domum Dei venire, 

2 Téroe and GVpaapa Tov éxPenrion, 

3 De Mort. Persec. e. 12. The Chronicle of Edessa (in Assem. Bibl Orient, 
XT. 397) nientions the destruction of Christian temples a, Dp. 292, 

* Jlixt, Evel. X. 4. Eusebius also describes, in rhetorical exaggeration and 
Jooseness, the churches hnilt by Constantine in Jerusalem, Antioch, and Con- 
atantinople (Vita Const. 1. LL. 50; TV. 54, 59). See De Vogiié, Eglises de la 
terre-sainte, Uiibsch, l. ¢., and Smith & Cheetham, I. 368 sqq. 
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ranges of columns; a fountain in the centre of the atrium for 
the customary washing of hands and feet before entering the 
church ; interior porticoes ; the nave or central space (jZaa¢Asco¢g 
ofxoc) with galleries above the aisles, and covered by a roof 
of cedar of Lebanon; and the most holy altar (dycov dycwy 
Guaaar;pcov). Eusebius mentions also the thrones (#pévor) for 
the bishops and presbyters, and benches or seats. The church 
was surrounded by halls and inclosed by a wall, which can still 
be traced. Fragments of five granite columns of this building 
are among the ruins of ‘Tyre. 

The description of a chureh in the Apostolic Constitutions, 
implies that the clergy occupy the space at the east end of the 
church (in the choir), aud the people the nave, but mentions no- 
barrier between them. Such a barrier, however, existed as early 
as the fourth century, when the laity were forbidden to enter the 
enclosure of the altar. 


§ 60. The Lord’s Day. 
See Lit. in vol. I. 476. 


The celebration of the Lord’s Day in memory of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ dates undoubtedly from the apostolic age? 
Nothing short of apostolic precedent can account for the univer- 
sal religious observance in the churches of the second century. 
There is no dissenting voice. This custom is confirmed by the 


‘IT. 57, ed. Ueltzen, p. 66 sqq- 

2 The original designations of the Christian Sabbath or weekly rest-day are: 
q wia or pia caBBdruv, the first duy of the week (Matt. 28: 1; Mark 16: 2; 
Luke 24: 1; John 21: 1; Acts 20: 7; 1 Cor. 16: 2), and 9 jugpa nepiary, 
the Lord's Day, which first occurs in Rey. 1: 10, then in Ignatius and the 
fathers, The Latins render it Dominicus or Dominica dies. Barnabas calls it 
the eighth day, in contrast to the Jewish sabbath. After Constuntine the Jew- 
ish term Sabbath and the heathen term Sunday (jzipa roi HAlov, dies Solis) 
were used also. In the edict of Gratian, A. p- 386, two are combined: “ Solis 
die, quem Dominicum. rit? dizere majores!" On the Continent of Europe Sunday 
has ruled out Saébuth completely ; while in England, Scotland, and the United 
States Sabbath is used as often as the other or oftener in religious literature. 
The difference is characteristic of the difference in the Continental and the 
Anglo-American observance of the Lord's Day. 
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testimonies of the carliest post-apostolie writers, as Barnabas," 
Ignatius? aod Justin Martyr. It is also confirmed by the 
younver Pliny,’ The Didaehe calls the first day “the Lord’s 
Day of the Lord.’4 

Considering that the church was struggling into existence, 
and that a large number of Christians were slaves of heathen 
masters, we cannot expeet an unbroken regularity of worship 
and a universal cessation of labor on Sunday nantil the civil 
government in the time of Constantine came to the help of the 
vhareh and legalized (and in part even enforced) the observance 
of the Lord’s Day. This may be the reason why the religious 
observance of it was not expressly enjoined by Christ and the 
apostles; as for similar reasons there is no prohibition of 
polygamy and slavery by the letter of the New Testament, 
although its spirit condemns these abuses, and led to their abo- 
lition, We may go further and say that eotrcive Sunday laws 
are against the genius and spirit of the Christian religion which 
uppeals to the free will of man, and uses only moral means for 
its ends. A Christian government may and ouglit to profect the 
Christian Sabbath against open desecration, but its positive 
observance by attending public worship, must be left to the 
conscientions conviction of individuals, Religion cannot be 
forced by law. It looses its value when it coases te be voluntary. 

The fathers did not regard the Christian Snoday as a continu- 
ation of, but asa substitate for, the Jewish Sabbath, and based 
it not so mueh on the fourth commandment, and the primitive 
rest of God in ereation, to which the commandment expressly 
refers, as upon the resurrection of Christ and the apostolic tra- 
dition. ‘There was a disposition to disparage the Jewish law in 

1 Epc. 15: “We velebrate the eighth day with joy, on whieh Jesus rose 
from the dead, and, after having appeared [to his disciples], ascended to 
heaven.” Tt does net follow from this that Barnabas put the ascension of 
Christ likewise on a Sunday, 

2 Ap. ad Magnes, 8, 9 * Apol. 1. G7. 

8 Stole die’ in his letter to Trajan, Ap. X.97. This “stated day,” on which 
the Christions iv Bithynia assembled before daylight to sing hymns to Christ 


wea Crh ind te hind themselves by a eeraentian inet be the Lord's Day, 
Md Ts Wipe cea, plecistie Tle ndieetive di Hew) be 1, 
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the zeal to prove the independent oriyinality of Christian insti- 
tutions. The same polemic interest against Judaism ruled in 
the paschal controversies, and imade Christian Easter a moye- 
able feast. Nevertheless, Sunday was always regarded in the 
ancient church as a divine institution, at least in the secondary 
sense, as distinct from divine ordinances in the primary sense, 
Which were directly and positively commanded by Christ, ss 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Regular publie worship abso- 
Jutely requires a stated day of worship. 

Tgnatius was the first who contrasted Sunday with the Jewish 
Sabbath as something done away with.' So did the author of 
the so-called Epistle of Barnabas.* Justin Martyr, in contro- 
versy with a Jew, says that the pious before Moses pleased God 
without circumcision and the Sabbath,’ and that Christianity 
requires not one particular Sabbath, but a perpetual Sabbath.t 
He assigns as a reason for the selection of the first day for the 
purposes of Christian worship, because on that day God dis- 
pelled the darkness and the chaos, and because Jesus rose from 
the dead and appeared to his assembled disciples, but makes no 
allusion to the fourth commandment.” He uses the term ‘to 
subbathize” (aaffarigev), only of the Jews, except in the pas- 
sage just quoted, where he spiritualizes the Jewish law. Dio- 
nysius of Corinth mentions Sunday incidentally in a letter to 
the church of Rome, a.p., 170; “To-day we kept the Lord’s 


1 Ep. ad Magnes. c. 8, 9 in the shorter Greek recension (wanting in the Syriac 
edition). 

? Cap. 15, This Epistle is altogether too fierce in its polemies against Ju- 
daism to be the production of the apostolic Barnabas. 

* Dial c. Tryph. Jud. 19, 27 (Tom. I. P. Il. p. 68, 90, in the third ed. of 
Otto), 

4 Dial. 12 (ID. p. 46): cafSerife tite (30 Otto reads, but jua¢ would be 
better) 6 Kawie véun¢ dia mavric (belongs to ca3Jaricev) bee. Comp. Ter- 
tullian, Contra Jud. c, 4: “ Unde nos inielliginis magis, sabbatiztre nos ab omni 
opere servili semper debere, et non lantum seplimo quoque die, sed per omne 
tempus.” 

§ Apol. I. 67 (I. p. 161); Ty dé tot W2iov quépav xowg Tavtes Ty ouvéAevow 
Trowtpeda, Exedy mpdiry éoriy juépa, ev ij 6 Dede TH okdraC Kal Thv DAHv TpéWac, 
xécpov éroinge, kai Iyaoie Xpatic 6 iuérepog cwrijp Th avty yuépa éx vexpoy avéorn, 
kT. A. 
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Day holy, in which we read your letter.”! Melito of Sardig 
wrote a treatise on the Lord’s Day, which is lost.  Trenwus of 
Lyons, about 170, bears testimony to the celebration of the 
Lord’s Day,® but likewise regards the Jewish Sabbath merely as 
a symbolical and typical ordinance, and says that “ Abraham 
without circumcision and without observance of Sabbaths be- 
lieved in God,” which proves “the symbolical and temporary 
character of those ordinances, and their inability to make per- 
fect.”* Tertullian, at the close of the second and beginning 
of the third century, views the Lord’s Day as figurative of rest 
from sin and typical of man’s final rest, and says: “We lave 
nothing to do with Sabbaths, new moons or the Jewish festivals, 
much less with those of the heathen. We haye our own solem- 
nitics, the Lord’s Day, for instance, and Pentecost. As the 
heathen confine themselves to their festivals and do not observe 
ours, let us confine ourselyes to ours, and not meddle with those 
belonging to them.” Ife thought it wrong to fast on the 
Lord’s Day, or to pray knecling during its continuance. “ Sun- 
day we give to joy.” But he also considered it Christian duty 
to abstain from secular care and labor, lest we give place to the 
fleyil.e This is the first express evidence of cessation from labor 
on Sunday among Christians. The habit of standing in prayer 
on Sunday, which Tertullian regarded as essential to the festive 
character of the day, aud which was sanctioned by an cecunienical 
council, was afterwards abandoned by the western chureh. 


1 Rusebius, J EB. TV. 23. 

2 Ilepi Kupranie A6,0¢e. Euseb. TV. 26. 

3 In one of his fragments tept tod Taexa, and by his part in the Quartadeci- 
maint controversy, which turned on the yearly celebration of the Christian 
Passover, bot implied universal agreement as to the weekly celebration of the 
Resurrection, Comp. Hessey, Bampton Lectures on Sunday, London, 186Q 
p. 378. 

© Adv, Ther, TV. 16. 

5 De Orat. 0, 28: “ Nos vera sveut accepimus, solo die Dominicr Resurrectionis non 
ah iste tanton [the howing of the knee], ved omni anzivtatis habiln et efficio cavere 
dehemus, diffrrentes clitm vegotin, ne quem diabolo locum demur.” Other pasa- 
ages of Tertullian, Cyprian, Clement of Alex., and Origen see in Lessey, l. cy 
pp. 875 fh 
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The Alexandrian fathers have essentially the same view, with 
some fancies of their own concerning the allegorical meaning 
of the Jewish Sabbath, 

We see then that the ante-Niceve chureh clearly distinguished 
the Christian Sunday from the Jewish Sabbath, and put it on 
independent Christian ground. She did not fully appreciate 
the perpetual obligation of the fourth commandment in its 
substance as a weekly day of rest, rooted in the physical and 
moral necessities of man, This is independent of those cere 
monial enactments which were intended only for the Jews and 
abolished by the gospel. But, on the other hand, the church 
took no secular liberties with the day, On the question of the- 
atrical and other amusements she was decidedly puritanic and 
ascetic, and deuounced them us being inconsistent on any day 
with the profession of a soldier of the cross. She regarded 
Sunday as a sacred day, as the Day of the Lord, as the weekly 
commemoration of lis resurrection and the pentecostal effusion 
of the Spirit, and therefore as a day of holy joy and thanksgiy- 
ing to be celebrated even before the rising sun by prayer, praise, 
and communion with the risen Lord and Saviour, 

Sunday legislation began with Constantine, and belongs to 
the next period. 

The observance of the Sabbath among the Jewish Christians 
gradually ceased, Yet the Eastern church to this day marks 
the seventh day of the weck (excepting only the Easter Sab- 
bath) by omitting fasting, and by standing in prayer; while the 
Latin church, in direct opposition to Judaism, made Saturday a 
fast day. ‘The controversy on this point began as carly as the 
end of the second century, 

WEDNESDAY,' and especially Fripay,’ were devoted to the 
weekly commemoration of the sufferings and death of the Lord, 
and observed as days of penance, or wateh-days,* and half-fast- 
ing (which lasted till three o’clock in the afternvon).* 


 Ferta quarta, 2? Feria sexta, ) wapaoKerg, 
? Dies stationum of the milites Christi, * Semijeyunia, 
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§ G1. The Christian Passover, (Luster). 

RB. Hosvinianus: Festa Christ., kh. ede origine, progressn, ceremoniis et 
rifibas sesturum dierum Christ. Tig. 1508, and offen, 

ALG. Pintwirz: Geseh, der hetl. Zeiten in der abendiiind, Kirche. 
Dresden, 1842. 

M. A. Nieken (0. C.): Die heil, Zeiten u. Feste nach ihrrer Gesch. uw 
Foier in der kath. Kirche. Mainz, 1825-1838. 6 vols. 

JF. Diver: Geseh, ilex Osterfestes, Berl, 1045. 

Lisco: Das christl. Kirehenjake, Trerlin, 1840, 4th ed. 1850, 

Strauss (court-chaplain of the King of Vrussia, d. 1868): Das evangel. 
Kirchenjuhr. Berlin, 1850, 

BoveRtAG: Las evangel, Kirchenjauhr. Vreslau 1857. 

VW. Aur: Der Christliche Cultus, 1 Part: Dus Kirchenjahr, 2nd ed, 
Berlin 1860. 

L. Hessiey: Art, Auster in Smith and Cheetham (1875), 1. 586-595, 

FLX. Kraus (RoC): Art. Feste in“ R. Bneyh?. dev Christl. Allerthiimer,” 
vol. I. (1881), pp. 486-502, and the lit. quoted there, The article is 
written by several authors, the seetion on Easter and Pentecost by 
Dr, Funk of Tithingen. 


The yearly festivals of this period were Easter, Pentecost, 
and Epiphany. They form the rudiments of the church year, 
and keep within the limits of the facts of the New Testament. 

Strictly speaking the ante-Nicene church had two annual 
festive seasons, the Passerer in commemoration of the suffering 
of Christ, and the Penteeoste in commemoration of the resur- 
rection and exaltation of Christ, beginning with Easter and 
ending with Pentecost proper, But Passover and Easter were 
connected in a continuous celebration, combining the deepest 
sadness with the highest joy, and hence the term pascher (in Greek 
and Latin) is often used in a wider sense for the Easter season, 
as is the case with the French pique or priques, and the Ttalian 
pasqua. "The Jewish passover also lasted a whole week, and 
after it began their Pentecost or feast of weeks. ‘The death of 
Christ heeame frnitfal in the vesurreetion, and has uo re- 
demptive power without it. The commemoration of the death 
of Christ was called the poseha stunrosiaon or the Passover 


proper! The commemoration of the resurrection was called 


1Pascha, sioy, is not from the yerh wéoyriy, to sufler (though often com 
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the pascha anastasimon, unl afterwards Easter.’ The former 
corresponds to the gloomy Friday, the other to the cheerfn) 
Sunday, the sacred days of the week in commemoration of those 
great events. 

The Christian Passover naturally grew out of the Jewish 
Passover, as the Lord’s Day grew out of the Sabbath; the 
paschal lamb being regarded as a prophetic type of Christ, the 
Lamb of God slain for our sins (1 Cor. 5: 7, 8), and the de- 
liverance from the bondage of Egypt as a type of the redemp- 
tion from sin. It is certainly the oldest and most important 
annual festival of the echureh, and can be traced back to the 
first century, or at all events to the middle of the second, when 
it was nniversally observed, though with a difference as to the 
day, and the extent of the fast connected with it. It is based 
on the view that Christ erncified and riseu is the centre of faith. 
The Jewish Christians would very uaturally from the beginning 
contine to celebrate the legal passover, but in the light of its 
fulfillment by the sacrifice of Christ, aml would dwell chiefly 


founded with it and with the Latin pussie by the Fathers, who were ignorant of 
Hebrew), but from the Hebrew MOD, and the Chaldee 81122, (comp. the verb 
MDD, to pass over, to spare). See Ex, chs. 12 and 13; Lev. 25: 4-9; Num, 
ch. 9. Jt has three meanings in the Sept. and the N. T. 1) the paschal fes- 
tival, called “the feast of unleavened bread,” and lasting from the fourteenth 
to the twentieth of Nisan, in cominemorstion of the sparing of the first-born 
and the deliverance of Israel from Egypt; 2) uie pasehal lamb whieh was 
slain between the two evenings (3-5 P.M.) on the 14th of Nisan; 3) the 
paschal supper on the evening of the same day, which marked the beginning 
of the Lith of Nisan, or the first day of the festival, In the first sense it cor- 
responds to the Christian Easter-festival, as the type corresponds to (he sub- 
stance. Nevertheless the translation Faster for Passover in the English ver- 
sion, Acts 12: 4, is a strange anachronism (corrected in the Revision). 

! Easter is the resurrection festival which follows the Passover proper, but 
is included in the same festive week. The Enylish Auster (Anglo-Saxon edster, 
edstran, German Osfern) is connected with Eust and sunrise, and is akin to 
7c, oriens, aurora (comp. Jac, Grimin’s Dentsehe Mythol. 1835, p. 181 and 349, 
and Skeat's Hiym. Dict. E. Lang. sul) Kuster). The comparison of sunrise and 
the natural spring with the new moral creation in the resurrection of Christ. 
and the transfer of the celebration of Ostura, the okl German divinity of the 
rising, health-bringing light, to the Cliristian Master festival, was easy and 
natural, because all nature is a symbol of spirit, wad the heathen myths are 
dim presentiments and earnal anticipations of Cliristian truths, 
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on the aspect of the erueifixion. The Gentile Christians, for 
whom the Jewish passover had no meaning except through 
reflection from the cross, would chiefly celebrate the Lord's 
resurrection as they did on every Sanday of the week, Easter 
formed at first the beginning of the Christian year, as the month 
of Nisan, which contained the vernal equinox (corresponding to 
our March or April), began the sacred year of the Jews. Be- 
tween the celebration of the death and the resurrection of Christ 
lay “the great Sabbath,”* on which also the Greek church 
fasted by way of exception; and “the Easter vigils,” * which 
were kept, with special devotion, by the whole congregation till 
the break of day, and kept the more scrupulously, as it was 
generally believed that the Lord’s glorious return would occur 
on this night. The feast of the resurrection, which completed 
the whole work of redemption, became gradually the most 
prominent part of the Christian Passover, and identical with 
Easter. But the crucifixion continued to be celebrated on what 
is called “ Good Friday.” * 

The paschal feast was preceded by a season of penitence and 
fasting, which culminated in “the holy week.”* This fasting 
varied in length, in different couutries, from one day or forty 
hours to six weeks ;* but after the fifth century, through the 


1T6 péya oaB Baroy, to aytov c4Bfarov, Sabbatum magnum. 

2 Tawwnxidec, vigilie pasche, Easter Eve. Good Friday and Easter Eve were 
a continuons fast, which was prolonged till midnight or cock-crow. See Tertull. 
Ad uror. 11,4; Euseb. 17. FE. VI. 34; Apost. Const. V. 18; VIL 23. 

3 Various names: téeya craypdauov (as distinet from 7. dvacracinor), juépa 
sTaupod, TapaoKeny wera? oF Ayia, parasceue, feria sexta major, Good Friday, 
Charfreitag (from x4ye¢ or from carus, dear). But the celebration seems not to 
have been universal; for Augustin says in his letter Ad Januar., that he dia 
not consider this day holy. See Siegel, Handbuch der christl. kirchl. Alters 
thiimer, I. 374 sqq. 

‘From Palm Sunday to Easter Rye. ‘EAdouac yeya2n, or tod macya, heb- 
domas magna, hebdomna nigra (in opposition to dominican in albis), hebdomas 
erucis, Charwoche, 

® Irenreus, in his letter to Victor of Rome (Euseb, V. 24): “Not only is the 
dispute respecting the day, but also respecting the manner of fasting. For 
some think that they ought to fast only one day, some two, some more 
days; some compute their day as consisting of forty hours night and day; and 
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influence of Rome, it was universally fixed at forty days,' with 
reference to the forty days’ fasting of Christ in the wilderness 
and the Old Testament types of that event (the fasting of Moses 
and Elijah).? 


§ 62. The Paschal Controversies. 


I. The sources for the pascha] controversies : 


Fragments from MELito, APOLLINARIUS, PoLYCRATES, CLEMENT of 
Alexandria, [REN.©us, and Hirrotytvs, preserved in Evsen. A. £2. 
IV, 3, 26; V. 23-25; VI. 13; the Curonicon Pascu. I. 12 sqq., 4 
passage in the Philosophumena of Hirrotytes, Lib, VIII. cap. 18 
(p. 435, ed. Duncker & Schneidewin, 1859), a fraginent from 
Evsesivus in Angelo Mai's Nova P. P. Bibl. T. IV. 209-216, and the 
Heresies of Ertpuantus, Hor, LUXX. 1-3; LXX, 9. 


II. Recent works, occasioned mostly by the Jobannean con- 
troversy : 


WeitzeEL: Die Christl. Passafeier der drei ersten Jahrh, Pforzheim, 
1848 (and in the “Studien und Kritiken,” 1848, No. 4, against 
Baur). 

Baur: Das Christenthum der 3 ersten Jahrh. (1853), Tiib. 3rd ed. 1863, 
pp- 156-169. And several controversial essays against Steitz. 

HiucexFetp: Der Paschastreit und das Evang. Johannis (in “Theol. 
Jahrbiicher”’ for 1849); Noch ein Wort iiber den Passahstreit (ibid. 
1858); and Der Paschastreit der alten Kirche nach seiner Bedeutung 
fiir die Kirchengesch. und fiir die Evangelienforschung urkundlich 
dargestellt. Halle 1860 (410 pages). 

Steirz: Several essays on the subject, mostly against Baur, in the 
“Studien u. Kritiken,” 1856, 1857, and 1859; in the “Theol, 
Jalrbiicher,” 1857, and art. Passah in “ Herzog’s Encycl.” yol. XII, 
(1859), p. 149 sqq., revised in the new ed., by Wagenmann, XI. 
270 sqq- 

Witiiam Minuican: The Easter Controversies of the second century in 
their relation to the Gospel of St. John, in the ‘‘ Contemporary Re- 
view” for Sept. 1867 (p. 101-118). 

Emin Scnitrer: De Controversiis paschalibus sec. post Chr. sec. exortie. 
Lips. 1869. By the same: Die Paschastreitigkeiten des 2" Jahrh., 


this diversity existing among those that observe it, is not a matter that has just 
sprung up in our times, but long ago among those before us, who perhaps not 
haying ruled with sufficient strictness, established the practice that arose from 
their simplicity and ignorance.” 
1 Quadragesima. 
» Matt. 4: 2; comp. Ex. 34: 28; 1 Kings 19: 8. 
Vol. Il, 14, 
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in Kahnis’ “ Zeitschrift fiir hist. Theol,” 1870, pp. 182-284. Very 
full and able. 

C. Jos. yon Hereve (R. C.): Concifiengesehichte, I. 86-111 (second ed, 
Freib. 1878; with some important changes), 

Apne Dvcuesne: La question de la aque, in “ Revue des questions 
historiques,"’ July 1880. 

Renan: Liéglise chrét, 45-451; and MW. Aurdle, 194-200 (la question de 
la Pague). 


Respecting the time of the Christian Passover and of the 
fast conneeted with it, there was a difference of observance 
which created violent controversies in the ancient church, and 
almost as violent controversies in the modern schools of theology 
in connection with the questions of the primacy of Rome, and 
the genuineness of John’s Gospel." 

The paschal controversies of the ante-Nieene age are a very 
complicated chapter in ancient church-history, and are not yet 
sufficiently cleared up. They were purely ritualistic and disei- 
plinary, and involved no dogma; and yet they threatened to split 
the churches ; both parties laying too muel: stress on external 
uniformity. Indirectly, however, they involved the question of 
the independence of Christianity on Judaism? 

Let us first consider the difference of observance or the sub- 
ject of controversy. 

The Christians of Asia Minor, following the Jewish chrono- 
logy, and appealing to the authority of the apostles John and 
Philip, celebrated the Christian Passover tuiformly on the four- 
teenth of Nisan (whieh might fall on any of the seven divs of 
the week) hy a solemn fast; they fixed the close of the fast ac- 
cordingly, and seem to have partaken on the evening of this 
day, as the close of the fast, not indeed of the Jewish paschal 
lamb, as has sometimes been supposed, but of the comnin- 


1Sce note at the end of the section. 

7So Renan regards the controversy, Mare-Aurdle, p. 194, as a conflict be 
tween two kinds of Christianity, “le eristimisme qui senvisageait comme une 
suile du jutaisme?” and “le christinnisme qui *envisageait comme la destrnetion du 
judaimne,” 

3 By Mosheim (De rebus cheestoaate Coast M. Chait, pp 435 sqy.) aod Neander 
(in the first editign of his Church Pst, 19178, but oot i the xecomd 1 apy, 
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nion and loye-feast, as the Christian passover and the festi- 
val of the redemption completed by the death of Christ. The 
communion on the evening of the 14th (or, according to the 
Jewish mode of reckoning, the day from sunset to sunset, on the 
beginning of the 15th) of Nisan was in memory of the last pas- 
chal supper of Christ. This observance did not exclude the 
idea that Christ died as the true paschal Lamb, For we find 
among the fathers both this idea and the other that Christ ate 
the regular Jewish passover with his disciples, which took place 
on the 14th? From the day of observance the Asiatie Chris- 
tians were afterwards called Quartadectmanians’ Tippolytus 
of Rome speaks of them contemptuously as a sect of contentious 
and ignorant persons, who maintain tliat “the pascha should be 
observed on the fourteenth day of the first mouth according to 
the law, no matter on what day of the week it might fall.” * 
Nevertheless the Quartadecimanian observance was probably the 
eldest and in accordance with the Synoptie tradition of the last 
Passover of our Lord, which it commemorated. 


Germ, ed., I, 298 in Torrey’s translation). ‘There is no trace of such a Jewish 
custom on the part of the Quartadecimani. This is admitted by Hefele (1. 
87), who formerly held to three parties in this controversy; but there were 
only two. 

1 The celebration of the encharist is not expressly mentioned by Eusebius, 
but may be inferred. He says (17, #. V. 23): “The churches of all Asia, 
guided by older tradition (u¢ é& mapadiorwe ap yainrtpac, older than that of 
Rome), thought that they were bound to keep the fourteenth day of the moon, 
on (or at the time of) the feast of the Saviour’s Passover (fr? tye Toi curypinn 
mdoya toptic), that day on which the Jews were commanded to kill the paschal 
lamb; it being incumbent on them by all means to regulate the close of the 
fast by that day on whatever day of the week it might happen to full.” 

2 Justin M. Dial. c. 111; Tren. Adv. er, IL 22, 3: Tert. De Bapt. 19; 
Origen, In Matih.; Epiph. Hor. XLIT, St, Paul first declared Christ to be 
our passover (1 Cor, 5: 7), and yet his companion Luke, with whom his own 
account of the institution of the Lord's Supper agrees, represents Christ's 
passover meal as taking place on the 1th. 

'The «’=14, quarta deeima. See Ex. 12: 6; Ley. 23: 5, where this day 
is prescribed for the celebration of the Passover. Hence Teooaproxadexarirar, 
Quartodecinani, nore correctly Quartalecimani. This sectarian name occurs 
in the canons of the councils of Laodicea, 864, Constantinople, 381, ete. 

4 Philosoph. or Refutat. of all Hieres. VU. 1S, 

5So also Renan regards it, Léyl. ehrét., p. 445 sq.. but he brings it, like 
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The Roman church, on the contrary, likewise appealing ta 
early custom, celebrated the death of Jesus always on a Friday, 
the day of the week on which it actually occurred, and his 
resurreetion always on a Sunday after the March full moon, 
and extended the paschal fast to the latter day ; considering it 
improper to terminate the fast at an earlier date, and to celebrate 
the communion before the festival of the resurrection, Nearly 
all the other churches agreed with the Roman in this obseryance, 
and laid the main stress on the resurrection-festival on Sunday. 
This Roman practice created an entire holy week of solemn 
fasting and commemoration of the Lord’s passion, while the 
Asiatic practice euded the fast on the 11th of Nisan, which may 
fal] sometimes several days before Sunday. 

Hence a spectacle shocking to the catholic sense of ritualistic 
propriety and uniformity was frequently presented to the world, 
that one part of Christendom was fasting and mourning oyer 
the death of our Saviour, while the other part rejoiced in the 
glory of the resurrection. We cannot be surprised that contro- 
versy arose, and earnest efforts were made to harmonize the op- 
posing sections of Christendom in the public celebration of the 
fundamental facts of the Christian salvation and of the most 
sacred season of the church-year. 

The gist of the paschal controversy was, whether the Jewish 
pasehal-lay (be it a Friday or not), or the Christian Sunday, 
should control the idea and time of the entire festival. The 
Johanoean practice of Asin represented here the spirit of adhe- 
sion te historical precedent, and had the advantage of an im- 
movable Raster, without being Judaizing in anything but the 
observance of a fixed day of the month. The Roman custom 
represented the principle of freedom and discretionary change, 
and the independence of the Christian festival system. Dog- 
matically stated, the difference world be, that in the former case 
the chief stress was laid on the Lord's death; in the latter, on 
his resnrrection, But the leading interest of the question for 


Raur, in conflict with the chronology of the fourth Gospel. TTe traces the 
Roman custom from the pontificate of Xystus and Telesphorus, A. p. 120, 
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the early Church was not the astronomical, nor the dogmatical, 
but the ritualistic. The main object was to secure uniforinity 
of observance, and to assert the originality of the Christian fes- 
tive cyele, and its independence of Judaism; for both reasons 
the Roman nsage at last trimmphed even in the East. Hence 
Easter became a movable festival whose date varies from the 
end of March to the latter part of April. 

The history of the controversy divides itself into three acts. 

1. The difference came into diseussion first on a visit of Poly- 
carp, bishop of Smyrna, to Anicetus, bishop of Rome, between 
A.D. 150 and 155." It was not settled; yet the two bishops 
parted in peace, after the latter had charged his venerable gnest 
to celebrate the holy communion in his church. We have a 
brief, but interesting account of this dispute by Lrenxus, a pupil 
of Polyearp, which is as follows:? 

“When the blessed Polyearp sojourned at Rome in the days of Aniec- 
tus, and they had some little difference of opinion likewise with regard 
to other points,’ they forthwith came to a peaceable understanding on 
this head |the observance of Easter], having no love for mutual disputes. 
lor neither could Auicetus persuade Polycarp aot to observe, inasmuch 
as he |Pol.] had always observed with John, the disciple of our Lord, and 
the other apostles, with whom he had associated; nor did Polyearp per- 
suade Anicetus to observe (rypeiv), who said that he was bound to main- 
tain the custoin of the presbyters (= bishops) before him. These things 
being so, they communed together; and in the church Anicctus yielded 
to Polyearp, out of respect no doubt, the celebration of the cucharist 
(tiv ebyaporiay), and they separated from each other in peace, all the 
church being at peace, both those that observed and those that did not 
observe [the fourteenth of Nisan], maintaining peace.” 


This letter proves that the Christians of the days of Polyearp 


1 Renan (J. c., p. 447) conjectures that Trenwus and Florinus accompanied 
Polycarp on that journey to Rome. Neander and others give a wrong date, 
162. Polycarp died in 155, see 219, p.51. The pontificate of Anicetus begau 
in 154 or before. 

? In a fragment of a letter to the Roman bishop Victor, preserved by Euse- 
bius, H. FE. V. c. 24 (ed. Heinichen, I. 253). 

3 kal wept GAAwy radu uixpa axdvrec (or Exovrec) mpoc GAAHZOvE. 

4 «i Thpety, i. e. the fourteenth of Nisan, as appears from: the connection and 
from ch. 23. The type consisted mainly in fasting, and probably also the 
celebration of the eucharist in the evening. It was a technical term for legal 
observances, comp. John 9; 16, 
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knew how to keep the unity of the Spirit without uniformity 
of rites and ceremonies. “The very difference in our fasting,” 
says Treneus in the same letter, “establishes the unanimity in 
our faith,” 

2. A few years afterwards, about ,D. 170, the eontroversy 
broke out in Laodicea, but was confined to Asia, where a ditter 
ence had arisen cither among the Quartadecimanians them- 
selves, or rather among these and the adherents of the Western 
observance. The accounts on this interimistie sectional dispute 
are incomplete and obscure, Eusebius merely mentions that at 
that time Melito of Sardis wrote two works on the Passover." 
But these are lost, as also that of Clement of Alexandria on the 
same topic.” Our chief source of information is Claudius 
Apolinarius (Apollinaris),’ bishop of Ilierapolis, in Phrygia, in 
two fragments of his writings upon the subject, which have been 
preserved in the Chronicon Paschate* These are as follows: 


“There are some now who, from ignorance, love to raise strife about 
these things, being guilty in this of a pardonable offence; for ignorance 
does not so much deserve blame as need instruction. And they say 
that on the fourteenth [of Nisan] the Lord ate the paschal lumb (70 
mpéBurov éeaye) with his disciples, but that He himself sutfered on the 
great day of unleayened bread® (i. ¢, the Jifteenth of Nisun}; and they 
interpret Matthew as favoring their view. from which it appears that 
their view does not agree with the law,® and Uiat the Gospels seem, ace 
cording to them, to be at variance.”’? 


LH EL AV. 26. 

* With the exception of a few fragments in the CArentcon Paschale. 

4 Eusebius spells his name 'AvoZedproc (TV. 21 and 26, 27, see Heinichen’s 
ed.), and so do Photius, and the Chron, Paseliale in most MSS. But the Latins 
spell his natne wlpollinuris, Ve lived moder Mareus Aurelius (161-180), was 
‘pologist and opponent of Montanism which Hourished especially in Phrygia, 
and must not be confoanded with one of the two Apollinarius or Avollinaris, 
father and son, of Laodicea in Syriv, who flourished in the fourth century, 

4 EL. Dindorf 1.18; in Routh’s Aeliquie Suere: Lp. 160, Quoted and dis- 
cussed by Milligan, Lc. p. 109 sq. 

*1f this isthe genuine Quirtadecimanian view, it proves conclusively that 
it agreed with the Synoptic chronology as to the day of Christ's death, and that 
Weitzel and Steitz are wrong on this point, 

* Since according to the view of Apolinarius, Christ as the true filfllment of 
the law, must have dic on the Math, the cay of the logal passover, 

7 This seeis tu be the meaning of aruda ce donci, nar’ abroic, Ta elayp daca 
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“ The fourteenth is the true Lassover of the Lord, the great sacrifice, the 
Son of God! in the place of the lamb . . . . who was lifted up upon the 
horns of the unicorn .. . . and who was buried on the day of the Pass- 
over, the stone having been placed upon his tomb,” 

Here Apolinarius evidently protests against the Quartadeci- 
manian practice, yet simply as one arising from ignorance, and 
not as a blameworthy heresy, He opposes it as a chronological 
and exegetical mistake, and seems to hold that. the fourteenth, 
and not the fifteenth, is the great day of the death of Christ as 
the true Lamb of God, on the false assumption that this truth 
depends upon the chronological coincidence of the erucifixion 
and the Jewish passover. But the question arises: Did he pro- 
test from the Western and Roman standpoint which had many 
advocates in the East,? or as a Quartadecimanian?* In the 
latter case we would be obliged to distinguish two parties of 
Quartadecimanians, the orthodox or catholic Quartadecimanians, 
who simply observed the 14th Nisan by fasting and the evening 
communion, and a smaller faction of heretical and schismatic 
Quartadecimanians, who adopted the Jewish practice of eating 
a paschal lamb on that day in commemoration of the Saviour’s 
last passover. But there is no evidence for this distinction in 
the above or other passages. Such a grossly Judaizing party 
would have been treated with more severity by a catholic bishop. 
Even the Jews could no more eat of the paschal lamb after the 
destruction of the temple in whieh it had to be slain. There is 
no trace of such a party in Ireneus, Hippolytus* and Ensebius 
who speak only of one class of Quartadecimanians.’ 


inter se pugnare, ete. On the assumption namely that John fixes the death of 
Christ on the fourteenth of Nisan, which, however, is a point in dispute. The 
opponents who etarted from the chronology of the Synoptists, could retort this 
objection, 

1 The same argument is urged in the fragments of Hippolytus in the Chroni- 
con Paschale. But that Jesus was the true Paschal Lamb is a doctrine in 
which all the churches were agreed. 

1So Baur (p. 163 sq.) and the Tibingen School rightly maintain. 

* As Weitzel, Steitz, and Lecliler assume in opposition to Baur. 

‘In the passage of the Philosoph. above quoted, and in the fragments of the 
Paschal Chronicle. 

$ Epiphaninus, it is true, distingnishes different opinions among the Quarta 
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Hence we conclude that Apolinarius protests against the whole 
Quartadecimanian practice, although very mildly and charitably, 
The Laodicvean controversy was a stage in the same controversy 
which was previously discussed by Polycarp and Anicectus in 
Christian charity, and was soon agitated again by Polycrates and 
Victor with hierarchical aud intolerant violence. 

3, Much more important aud yehemert was the third stage 
of the controversy between 190 and 194, which extended over 
the whole church, and occasioned many synods and synodical 
letters," The Roman bishop Victor, a very different man from 
his predecessor Anicetus, required the Asiatics, in an imperious 
tone, to abandon their Quartadecimanian practice. Ayainst this 
Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, solemnly protested in the name 
of a synod held by him, and appealed to an imposing array of 
authorities for their primitive custom. Ensebius has preserved 
his letter, which is quite characteristic. 


“We, wrote the Ephesian bishop to the Roman pope and his church, 
“We observe the genuine day; neither adding thereto nor taking there- 
from. For in Asia great lights? have fallen asleep, which shall rise 
again in the day of the Lord’s appearing, in which he will come with 
glory from heaven, and will raise up all the saints; Philip, one of the 
twelve apostles, who sleeps in Hierapolis, and his two aged virgin 
daughters; his other daughter, also, who having lived under the in- 
fluence of the Ifoly Spirit, now likewise rests in Ephesus; moreover, 
John, who rested upon the bosom of our Lord,’ who was also a priest, 
and bore the sacerdotal plate,! both a martyr and teacher; he is buried 
in Ephesus. Also Polycarp of Smyrna, both bishop and martyr, and 
Thraseas, both bishop and martyr of Eumenia, who sleeps in Smyrna, 
Why should I mention Sagaris, bishop aud martyr, who sleeps in 
Laodicea; moreover, the blessed Papirius, and Melito, the eunuch 


decimanians (Jfer. L. cap. 1-3 Confra Quartadecimanas), but he makes no 
mention of the practice of eating a Paschal lamb, or of any difference in this 
chronology of the death of Christ, 

1 Eusebius, Hf. F., V. 23-25. 

3 Meydda crovyeia in the sense of stars used Ep. ad Diog. 7; Justin Dial. c, 
23 (14 atpdma arocyeia), 

26 Ent rd argdoc rod Kupin' ivareody. Comp, John 13: 25; 21; 20, This 
designation, as Renan admits (Mure-Auréle, p. 196, note 2), implies that Poly- 
erates acknowledged the Gospel of John as genuine. 

‘7d méradtov. On this singular expression, which is probably figurative for 
prieatly holiness, sec vol, 1. p. 431, uote 1. 
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(celibate), who lived altogether under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
who now rests in Sardis, awaiting the episcopate from heaven, in which 
he shall rise from the dead. Al! these observed the fourteenth day of tha 
passover according to the gospel, deviating in no respect, but following the 
rule of faith. 

“ Moreover, I, Polycrates, who am the least of you, according to the 
tradition of my relatives, some of whom [ have followed. For seven of 
my relatives were bishops, and I am the eighth; and my relatives always 
observed the day when the people of the Jews threw away the leaven, 
I, therefore, brethren, am now sixty-five years iu the Lord, who haying 
conferred with the brethren throughout the world, and haying studied 
the whole of the Sacred Scriptures, am not at all alarmed at those things 
with which Iam threatened, to intimidate me, For they who are 
greater than I have said, ‘we ought to obey God rather than men.’.... 
I could also mention the bishops that were present, whom you requested 
me to summon, and whom I| did call; whose names would present a 
great number, but who seeing my slender body consented to my epistle, 
well knowing that I did not wear my gray hairs for nought, but that I 
did at all times regulate my life in the Lord Jesus.” + 


Victor turned a deaf ear to this remonstrance, branded the 
Asiaties as heretics, and threatened to excommunicate thein,? 

But many of the Eastern bishops, and even Irenzus, in the 
name of the Gallic Christians, though he agreed with Victor on 
the disputed point, earnestly reproved him for such arrogance, 
and reminded him of the more Christian and brotherly conduct 
of his predecessors Anicetus, Pius, Hyginus, Telesphorus, and 
Xystus, who sent the eucharist to their dissenting brethren. 
He dwelt especially ou the fraternal conduct of Anicetus to 
Polycarp. Irenzeus proved himself on this occasion, as Eusebius 
remarks, a true peacemaker, and his vigorous protest seems to 
have prevented the schism. 

We have from the same Irensus another utterance on this 
controversy,’ saying: “The apostles have ordered that we 
should ‘judge no one in meat or in drink, or in respect to a 
feast-day or a new moon or a sabbath day’ (Col, 2: 16). 
Whence then these wars? Whence these schisms? We keep 
the feasts, but in the leaven of malice by tearing the church of 


'Enseb. V. 24 (ed, Heinichen, I. p. 250 sqq). 

2 He is probably the author of the pseudo-Cyprianic homily against dice- 
players (De Alcatoriins) which assumes the toue of a papal eneyclical, 

3 In the third Fragment discovered by Platt, probably trom lis hook against 
Tiastus, See Opera, ad. sticren, 1 587, 
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God and observing what is outward, in order to reject’ what 
is better, faith and charity, That such feasts and fast= are 
displeasing to the Lord, we have heard from the Prophets,” 
- urily evangelical sentiment from one who echoes the teaching 
of St. John and his lust words: “ Children, love one another,” 

4. In the course of the third century the Roman practice 
gained ground everywhere in the East, and, to anticipate the 
result, was established by the council of Niewa in 325 as the law 
of the whole church, This council considered it unbecoming in 
Christians to follow the usage of the unbelieving, hostile Jews, 
and ordained that Easter should always be celebrated on the first 
Sunday after the first full moon sneeeeding the vernal equinox 
(March 21), and always after the Jewish passover.’ If the full 
moon occurs on a Sunday, Easter-day is the Sunday after. By 
this arrangement Easter may take place as early as March 22, 
or as late as April 25. 

Henceforth the Quart tadecimanians were universally regarded 
as heretics, and were punished as such, ‘The Synod of Antioch, 
341, excommunicated them. The Montanists and Novatians 
were also charged with the Quartadecimanian observance. ‘The 
last traces of it disappeared in the sixth century. 

But the desired uniformity in the observance of Easter was 
still hindered by differences in reckoning the Easter Studay ac- 
cording to the course of the moon and the vernal equinox, which 
the AJexandrians fixed on the 21st of March, and the Romans 
on the 18th; so that in the year 557, for example, the Romans 
kept Easter on the 21st of March, and the Alexandriins not tll 
the 25th of April. Tn the West also the computation changed 

' In the Synodical letter whieh the fathers of Niewa addressed to the 
charches of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis (Socrates, U2. 22. Te. 9), it is said: 
“We have also gratifying intelligence to communicate to you relating to the 
unity of judgment on the subject of the most holy feast of Easter; . . . . that 
all the brethren in the Past who huve heretofore kept this festival at the same 
lime as the Jews, will henceforth conform to the Romans and to us, and to all 
who from the edrliest time have observed our period of celebrating Enster.” 
Eusebius reports (Vite Coust. 111. 10) that especially the provinee of Asia 


acknowledged the deerce. Ife thinks that wnly God anid the emperor Con- 
stantine could remove this evil of two conflicting colebretions of Easter. 
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and caused a renewal of the Easter controversy in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. The old British, Trish and Seotch Christians, 
and the [rish missionaries on the Continent adhered to the older 
cycle of eighty-four years in opposition to the later Dionysian 
or Roman cyele of ninety-five years, and henee were styled 
“Quartadecimanians” by their Anglo-Saxou and Roman oppo- 
nents, though unjustly; for they eelebrated Easter always on a 
Sunday between the 14th and the 20th of the mouth (the Ro- 
mans between the 15th and 21st), The Roman practice tri- 
umphed, But Rome again changed the calendar under Gregory 
XIIT. (a. pb. 1583), Henee even to this day the Oriental 
churehes who hold to the Juwian and reject the Gregorian 
calendar, differ from the Occideutal Christians in the time of 
the observance of Easter. 

All these useless ritualistic disputes might have been avoided 
if, with some modification of the old Asiatic practice as to the 
close of the fast, Easter, like Christmas, had been made an im- 
movable feast at least as regards the week, if not the day, of its 
observance. 


NOTE. 


The bearing of this controversy on the Johannean origin of the fourtin 
Gospel has been greatly overrated by the negative critics of the Tiibingen 
School. Dr. Baur, Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, Straus (Leben Jesv, uew ed. 
1864, p. 76 sq.), Schenkel, Scholten, Samuel Dayidson, Renan (Jare- 
Awele, p. 196), use itas a fatal objection to the Johannean authorship. 
Their argument is this; “The Asiatic practice rested on the belief that 
Jesus ate the Jewish Passover with his disciples on the evening of the 14th 
of Nisan, and died on the 15th; this belief is incompatible with the fourth 
Gospel, which puts the death of Jesus, as the true Paschal Lamb, on the 
4th of Nisan, just before the regular Jewish Passover; therefore the 
fourth Gospel cannot have existed when the Easter controversy first 
broke out about A, p. 160; or, at all events, it cannot be the work of John 
to whom the Asiatic Christians so confidently appealed for their paschal 
observance.” 

But leaving out of view the early testimonies for the authenticity of 
John, which reach back to the first quarter of the second century, the 
minor premise is wrong, and hence the conclusion falls, A closer exam- 
ination of the relevant passages of Jolin leads to the result that he agrees 
with the Synoptic account, which puts the last Supper on the 14th, and 
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the crucifixion on the 15th of Nisan. (Comp. on this chronological dif 
ficulty vol. T. 158 sqq.; and the authorities quoted there, especially John 
Lightloot, Wiescler, Robinson, Lange, Kirchner, and McClellan.) 

Weitzel, Steitz, and Wagenmann deny the inference of the Tiibingen 
School by disputing the major premise, and argue that the Asiatic obser- 
vance (in agreement with the Tiibingen school and their own interpreta- 
tion of John’s clirovology) implies that Christ died as the true paschal 
lamb on the Lith, and not on the Lith of Nisan. To this view we object: 
1) It contlicts with the extrut from Apolinarius in the Chronicon 

aschale as given p. 214, 2) There is no contradiction between the idea 
that Christ died as the true paschal Jamb, and the Syuoptic chronology; 
for the former was taught by Paul (1 Cor. 5: 7), who was quoted for the 
Roman practice, and both were held by the fathers; the coincidence in 
the time being subordinate to the facet. 3) A contradiction in the primi- 
tive tradition of Christ's death is extremely improbable, aud it is much 
eusier to conform the Johannean chronology to the Synoptic than vice 
verse. 

Tt seems to me that the Asiatic observance of the 14th of Nisan was in 
commemoration of the last passover of the Lord, and this of necessity 
implied also 4 commemoration of his death, like every celebration of the 
Lord's Supper. In any ease, however, these ancient paschal controver- 
sies did not hinge on the chronological question or the true date of 
Christ’s death at all, but on the weck-day and the manner of its annual 
observance, The question was whether the paschal communion should 
be celebrated on the 14th of Nisan, or on the Sunday of the resurrection 
festival, without regard to the Jewish chronology. 


§ 638. Pentecost. 


Faster was followed by the festival of Prntecost.' It 
rested on the Jewish feast of harvest. It was universally ob- 
served, as early as the second century, in commemoration of the 
appearances and heavenly exaltation of the risen Lord, and had 
throughout a joyous ehavacter, Tt lasted throngl: tifty days— 
Quinguayesina—whieh were celebrated as a eoutinnous Sunday, 
by daily communion, the standing postare in prayer, and the 
absence of all fasting. ‘Tertullian says that all the festivals of 
the heathen put together will not make up the one Pentecost of 


1 flevrennari (juépa), Quinquagesima, is the fiftieth day after the Passover 
Sabbath, see vol. 1. 225 sqy. tis use by the fathers in a wider sense for the 
Whole period of fifty days. from Waster to Whitsunday, and in a warrower sense 
for the stogle festival of Whitsunday, 


a 
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the Christians.’ During that period the Acts of the Apostles 
were read in the public service (and are read to this day in the 
Greek church). 

Subsequently the celebration was limited to the fortieth day 
as the feast of the Ascension, und the fiftieth day, or Pentecost 
proper (Whitsunday) as the feast of the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit and the birthday of the Christian Church. Tu this re- 
stricted sense Pentecost closed the eyele of our Lord’s festivals 
(the semestre Domini), among whieh it held the third place 
(after Easter and Christmas). It was also a favorite time for 
baptism, especially the vigil of the festival. 


§ 64. The Epiphany. 


The feast of the Epipuany is of later origin? It spread 
from the East towards the West, but here, even in the fourth 
century, it was resisted by such parties as the Donatists, and 
condemned as an oriental inuoyation. It was, in general, the 
feast of the appearance of Christ in the flesh, and particularly 
of the manifestation of his Messiahship by his baptism in the 
Jordan, the festival at once of his birth and his baptism. It 
was usually kept on the 6th of January, When the East 
adopted from the West the Christmas festival, Epiphany was 
restricted to the celebration of the baptism of Christ, and made 
one of the three great reasons for tle administration of baptism. 

In the West it was afterwards made a collective festival of 
several events in the life of Jesus, as the adoration of the Magi, 
the first miracle of Cana, and sometimes the feeding of the five 


1 De Idol. c. 12; comp. De Bapt. c. 19; Const. Apost. V. 20. 

2In this sense Pentecoste is first used by the Council of Elvira (Granada) 
A. D. 306, can. 43. The week following was afterwards called Iebdomadas 
Spiritus Sancti. 

3 émidvera, ta ixipdvia, 7 Veopivern, juipa tov ddrev: Epiphania, 
Theophania, Dies Inuminum, Festum Trium Regn, ete. The feast is first men- 
tioned by Clement of Alex. as the annual commemoration of the baptism of 
Christ by the Guostie sect of the Basilidians (Strom. I. 21). Neander supposes 
that they derived it from the Jewish Christians in Palestine. Chrysostom 
often alludes to it. 

* Augustin, Serm. 202, 3 2 
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thousand. It beeame more particularly the “ feast of the three 
kings,” that is, the wise men from the East, and was placed in 
special connexion with the mission to the heathen. The legend 
of the three kings (Caspar, Melchior, Baltazar) grew up gradu- 
ally from the recorded gifts, gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 
which the Magi offered to the new-born King of the Jews.' 

Of the CuristMas festival there is no clear trace befure the 
fourth century ; partly beeause the feast of the Epiphany in a 
measure held the place of it; partly beeause the birth of Christ, 
the date of which, at any rate, was uncertain, was less promi- 
nent in the Christian mind than his death and resurrection, It 
was of Western (Roman) origin, aud found its way to the East 
after the middle of the fourth century; for Chrysostom, in a 
Homily, which was probably preached Dee. 25, 386, speaks of 
the celebration of the sepasate day of the Nativity as having 
been recently introduced in Autioch. 


§ 65. The Order of Public Worship, 


The earliest description of the Christian worship is given us 
by a heathen, the younger Phny, A. p, 109, in his well-known 
letter to Trajan, which embodies the result of his judicial in- 
vestigations in Bithynia.*  Aecording to this, the Christians 
assembled on an appointed day (Sanday) at sunrise, sang respon- 
sively a song to Christ as to God,’ and then pledged themselves 
by an oath (seeramentum) not to do any evil work, to commit 
no theft, robbery, nar adultery, uot to break their word, nor 
gacrifiee property intrusted to them, Afterwards (at evening) 
they assembled again, to eat ordinary and innocent food (the 


agape). 
This account of a Roman official then hears witness to the 


1 Matt. 2: IL. The first indistinet trace, perhaps, is in Tertullian, Adv. Judd, 
e, 9: Nam et Magna reyes fore habuit Oviens”” The apoeryphal Gospels of the 
infancy give us no fiction on that point. 

2 Comp. 2.17, p. 46, and G. Boissior, De Cinthenticité de la lettre de Pline au 
sigel dra Cheetiena, mm the © Revie Archéol,” ISTH, p. TEL. 

©! Ghent woont politi stata sie ante lucem eonrenire, carmenque Christo, quasi 


Deo, dreere seenun ineieom.” 
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primitive observance of Sunday, the separation of the loye-fiust 
from the morning worship (with the communion), and the war- 
ship of Christ as God in song. 

Justin Martyr, at the close of his larger Apology,' deseribes 
the public worship more particularly, as it was conducted about 
the year 140. After giving a full account of baptism and the 
holy Supper, to which we shall refer again, he eontinnes : 

“On Sunday? 2 meeting of all, who live in the cities and 
villages, is held, and a section from the Memoirs of the Apostles 
(the Gospels) and the writings of the Prophets (the Old Testa- 
ment) is read, as Jong as the time permits? When the reader 
has finished, the president,’ in a discourse, gives au exhortation® 
to the imitation of these noble things, After this we all rise in 
common prayer.® At the close of the prayer, as we have before 
deseribed,? bread and wine with water are brought. The presi- 
dent offers prayer and thanks for them, according to the power 
given him,* and the congregation responds the Amen, ‘Then 
the consecrated elements are distributed to cach one, and par- 
taken, and are carried by the deacons to the houses of the absent. 
The wealthy and the willing then give contributions according 
to their free will, and this collection is deposited with the 
president, who therewith supplies orphans and widows, poor 


' Apol. Lc, 65-67 (Opera, ed. Otto LLL. Tom. L. P. L, 177-188). The passage 
quoted is from ch. 67. 

249 rav ‘Hilo Aeyoutvyn qubpa 

3 Mé ypc Fy Xupei. 

*‘0 mpoearde, the presiding presbyter or bishop, 

§ Thy vondeciav Kal rapaxrnow. 

SEnyic wépropev, preces emillimus. 

' Chap. 65. 

8 "Ooy Sivayue aire, that is probably pro riribus, quantum poles; ov like 
Tertullian’s “ de peetore”’ and “ex proprio ingenio.” Others Wanslite wrongly: 
totis viribus, with all his might, or with a clear, lond voice. Comp. Otto, le 
187. The passages, however, in no cuse contain any opposition to forms of 
prayer which were certainly in use already at that tine, and famdiar without 
book to every worshipper; above all the Lord's lrayev. The whole liturgical 
literature of the fourth and fifth centuries presupposes a much older liturgical 
tradition. The prayers in the eighth hook of the Apost, Constitutions are 
probably among the oldest portions of the work. 
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and needy, prisoners and strangers, and takes care of all who 
are in want. We assemble in common on Sunday, because this 
is the first day, ou which God created the world and the light, 
and beeause Jesus Christ our Sayiour on the same day rose from 
the dead and appeared to his disciples.” 

Here, reading of the Scriptures, preaching (and that as an 
episcopal function), prayer, and communion, plainly appear as 
the regular parts of the Sunday worship; all descending, no 
doubt, from the apostolic age. Song is not expressly mentioned 
here, hut elsewhere.' ‘The communion is not yet clearly separated 
from the other parts of worship, But this was done towards 
the cud of the second century. 

The same parts of worship are mentioned in different places 
by Tertullian? 

The cighth book of the Apostolical Constitutions contains 
already an claborate service with sundry liturgical prayers. 


§ 66. Parts of Worship. 


1, The reaping or Scrirprure Lessons from the Old 
Testament with practical application and exhortation passed 
from the Jewish synagogue to the Christian eliureh. ‘The 
lessons from the New Testament came prominently into use as 
the Gospels and Epistles took the place of the oral instruction 
of the apostolic aye. ‘The reading of the Gospels is expressly 
mentioned by Justin Martyr, and the Apostolical Constitutions 
add the Epistles and the Acts Daring the Pentecostal season 
the Acts of the Apostles furnished the lessons. But there was 
no uniform system of selection hefore the Nicene age, Besides 
the canonical Scripture, post-apostolic writings, as the Epistle of 
Clement of Rome, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Pastor of 
Hermas, were read in some congregations, and are found in 


'Cap. 13. Justin himself wrote a book entitled paarye. 

1 See the passages quoted by Otto, Le, TS sq, 

*B. VIL Seqq. Also VIT. 33 sqq. See translation in the “Ante-Nicene 
Library,” vol. NVIL, P. UL 191 saq, aud 212 sqq. 

* BK, VIL 5. 
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important MSS. of the New Testament,’ The Acts of Martyrs 
were also read on the anniversary of their martyrdom. 

2. The sermon * was a familiar exposition of Seripture and 
exhortation to repentance and a holy life, and gradually assumed 
in the Greek church an artistic, rhetorical character. Preaching 
was at first free to every member who had the gift of public 
speaking, but was gradually confined as an exclusive privilege of 
the clergy, and especially the bishop. Origen was called upon 
to preach before his ordination, but this was even then rather 
an exception. The oldest known homily, now recovered in full 
(1875), is from an unknown Greek or Roman author of the 
middle of the second century, probably before a.p. 140 (for- 


merly aseribed to Clement of Rome). He addresses the hearers 


? 


as “brothers” and “sisters,” and read from manuscript.’ Tho 


homily has no literary value, and betrays confusion and intel- 
lectual poverty, but is inspired by moral earnestness and tri- 
umphant faith. It closes with this doxology: “To the only 
God invisible, the Father of truth, who sent forth unto us the 
Saviour and Prince of immortality, through whom also He 


made manifest unto us the truth and the heavenly life, te Him 


ve the glory forever aud ever. Amen.” * 


3. Prayer. This essential part of all worship passed like- 


4 The Ep. of Clemens in the Codex Alexandrinus (A); Barnabas and Her- 
mas in the Cod. Sinaiticus. 

2 ‘Ourdla, Zdyoc, sermo, tractatus. 

33°19, dreywacxw ivi, But the homily may have first been delivered 
extempore, and taken down by short-hand writera (rayvypigor, notarii). See 
Lightfoot, p. 306. 

«Ed. by Bryennios (1875), and in the Patr. Apost, ed. by de Gebhardt and 
Harnack, 1. 111-143. A good translation by Lightfoot, S. Clement of Rome, 
Appendix, 380-890. Lightfoot says; “If the first Epistle of Clement is the 
earliest foreshadowing of a Christian liturgy, the so called Second Epistle is 
the first example of a Christian homily.” He thinks that the author was a 
bishop; Harnack, that he was a layman, as he seems to distinguish himself 
from the presbyters. Lightfoot assigns him to Corinth, and explains in this 
way the fact that the homily was bound up with the letter of Clement to the 
Corinthians; while Flarnack ably maintains the Roman origin from the time 
and circle of Hermas. Bryennios ascribes it to Clement of Rome (which is 
quite impossible), Hilgenfeld to Clement of Alexandria (which is equally 
impossible). 

Vol. Ul. 14. 
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wise from the Jewish into the Christian service. The oldest 
prayers of post-apostolic times ave the cuchari-tie iinkseivings in 
the Didache, and the intercession at che close of Clemeut's Mpistle 
to the Corinthians, which seems to hiewe been uscd in the Roman 
church.’ Tt is long and carefully composed, and largely inter- 
woven with passages from the Old Testament. Lt bezins with 
an elaborate invocation of God in antithetical sentences, contains 
intercession for the afflicted, the needy, the wanderers, and pris- 
oners, petitions for the conversion of the heathen, a confession 
of sin and prayer for pardon (but without a formula of absolu- 
tion), and closes with a prayer for unity and a doxology. Very 
touching is the prayer for rulers then so hostile to the Chris- 
tians, that God may grant them health, peace, concord and. sta- 
bility. The document has a striking resemblance to portions of 
the ancient liturgies which begin to appear in the fourth century, 
but bear the names of Clement, James and Mark, and probably 
clude some primitive clements.? 

The last book of the Apostolical Constitutions contains the 
pseudo- or post-Clementine liturgy, with special prayers for 
believers, catechumens, the possessed, the penitent, and even for 
the dead, and a complete eucharistic service.' 

The usual posture in prayer was standing with outstretched 
arms in Oriental fashion. 

4. SonG. The Church inherited the psalter from the syna- 
gogue, and has used it in all ages as au inexhaustible treasury 
of devotion. The psalter is truly catholic in its spirit aud aim ; 
it springs from the deep fountains of the hanan heart in its 
secret communion with God, and gives classic expression. to the 

VAd Cor. ch. 59-01, discovered and dirst published by Drvennios, 1S75. We 
give Clement's prayer helaw, po 225 sy. “The prayeesaf the Jidueke (chs. 9 
and 10), brotight to light hy Bryeanies, 1S83, ate still older, and breathe the 
spirit uf primitive simplicity. See % 0s. 

2 See vol. TET. 517 sqq,, and add to the literatura diere quoted, Pronsr (RR, 
C.), Die Liturgie der 3 ersten Jikrh., Tih, US70; CoA. Waxmonn, Aneient 


Liturgies (with introduction, votes, and liturgical glossary), Oxfird and Lond,, 


1878. 
2Ap. Const. Bk, VILL, also in the liturgical collections of Daniel, Neale, 


Hammond, ete, 
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#ligious experience of all men in eyery age and tongue. This 
is the best proof of its inspiration. Nothing like it cain be 
Sid al eye Sth godaen, Phe Goal was first 
‘enriched by the inspired hymus which saluted the birth of the 
Saviour of the world, the Muguificat of Mary, the Benedictus of 
Zacharias, the Gloria in Excelsis of the heavenly host, and the 
Nune Dimittis of the aged Simeon. These hymns passed at 
once into the service of the Church, to resound thror_s 2! suo- 
cessive centuries, as things of beauty which are “a joy forever,” 
Traces of primitive Cliistian poems can be found throughout 
the Epistles and the Apocalypse. The angelic anthem (Luke 
2: 14) was expanded into the Gloria in Excelsis, first in the 
Greek chureh, in the third, if not the second, century, and after- 
wards in the Latin, and was used as the morning hymn.’ It is 
one of the classical forms of devotion, like the Latin Te Dewm 
of later date. The evening hymn of the Greek church: is less 
faniliar and of inferior merit. 
The following is a free translation : 


“Hail! cheerful Light, of His pure glory poured, 
Who is th’ hnmortal Father, Heavenly, Blest, 
Holiest of Holies—Jesus Christ our Lord! 
Now are we come to the Sun’s hour of rest, 
The lights of Evening round us shine, 
We sing the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost Divine! 
Worthiest art Thou at all times, to be sung 
With undefiled tongue, 
Son of our God, Giver of Life alone! 
Therefore, in all the world, Thy glories, Lord, we own,’”’? 


Const. Apost. lib. VIL. 47. Also in Daniel’s Thesaurus Tynnol., tom. ITT, 
p.4, where it is called Duvor éuievde (as in Cod. Alex.), and commences: 
béga év iwatore BeG, Conip. Tom, TI, 268 sqq. It is also called hymnus angel- 
revs, While the Ter Sanctus (from Isa. 6: 3) came afterwards to be distinguished 
as hymnus seraphicus. Daniel ascribes the former to the third century, Routh 
to the second. It is found with slight variations at the end of the Alexandrian 
Codex of the Bible (in the British Museum), and in the Zurich Psalter re- 
printed by Tischendorf in his Monumenta Suera. The Latin form is usually 
traced to Hilary of Poictiers in the fourth century. 

2 Daniel, lc: vol. IIT. p. 5. Comp. in part Const. Ap. VIII. 37. The desey 
doxepwée or duvog tov AvyriKo® commences: 

Pig Cupov ayiag ddfye, 
*AGaviron tarpi¢ ovpaviov. 
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An author towards the close of the second century" could 
appeal against the Artemonites, to a miltitude of hymns in 
proof of the faith of the church in the divinity of Christ: 
*Jiow many psalms and odes of the Christians are there not, 
which have been written from the beginning by believers, and 
whieh, in their theology, praise Christ as the Logos of God 2” 
Tradition says, that the antiphonies, or responsive songs, were 
introduced by Ignatius of Antioch. The Gnostics, Valentine 
and Bardesanes, also composed religions songs; and the eharch 
surely learned the practice not from them, but from the Old 
Testament psalins, 

The oldest Christian poein preserved to us which can be traced 
to an individual anthor is from the pen of the profonnd Chris- 
tian philosopher, Clement of Alexandria, who taught theology in 
that city before A. p. 202. It is a sublime but somewhat turgid 
song of praise to the Logos, as the divine educator and leader of 
the hiuman race, and though not intended and adapted for public 
worship, is remarkable for its spirit and antiquity,? 


NOTES, 


I, The Prayer of the Roman Church from the newly recovered portion of 
the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, ch, 59-61 (in Bishop Lightfoot's 
translation, St. Clement of Rome, Append. pp. 876-378) : 

“Grant unto us, Lord, that we may set our hope on Thy Name which is the 
primal source of all creation, and open the eyes of our hearts, that we may 
know Thee, who alone ahidest Highest in the highest, IToly in the holy; who 
Uayest low the insolence of the prowl: who seatterest the bnaginings of nations: who 
sellest the lowly on high, and bringest the lofty hie; who mukest vieh and aekest 
poor; who killest and makes alive; who alone art the Benefuwlor of spirits anc 
the God of all Hesh; who lovkest into the abysses, who scannest the works of 


1In Euseh. //. EV. 28. 

2 In the Pedy U1. 12 (p. 811 ed. Pott.); also in Daniel's Thesaurwa hym- 
nologicus IIT. p. Sand 4. Daniel calls it “ vetustisaimus hymns éecleaie,” but 
the Gloria in Excelsis may dispnte this claim, The poem has been often trana- 
lated into German, by Miinter (ia Ranibach's Anthologie christl. Gestinge, To yy 
35); Dorner (Christologie, L203); Worthage ( Gestnge chetetl, Vorzeit, 1844, p. 
38); and in rhyme by Tayenbach (Die AL GL der 3 eesten Jaheh qv 222 sq.) 
An Eaglish teustation may be fuud in Mes. Charles: Uhe Voter of Christian 
Life in Soar N. York, 145%, p. Vesq., and a closer one in the “ Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library.” vol, Ve p. 343 sq. 
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man; the Succor of them that wre in peril, the Suviowr of them that are in 
deypair; Uhe Creator and Oversver of every spirit; who multipliest the nations 
opoo earth, and hast chosen out from: all men those that love Thee through 
Jesus Christ, Thy beloved Son, through whom Thou didst instruct us, didst 
sanctify na, didst honor us. We beseech Thee, Lord and Master, to be out 
help and succor. Saye those among us who are in tribulation ; have merey on 
the lowly; lift up the fallen ; show Thyself unto the needy; heal the ungodly; 
convert the wanderers of ‘Thy people; feed the hungry; release our prisoners; 
raise np the weak; comfort the faint-hearted. Let all the Gentiles know that 
Thon art God alone, and Jesus Christ is Thy Son, and we are Thy people und 
the aheep of Thy pasture. 

“Thou through Thine operations didst make manifest the everlasting fabric 
of the world, Thou, Lord, didst create the earth, Thou that art faithful 
throughout all generations, righteous in Thy judgments, marvellous in strength 
and excellence. Thou that art wise in creating and prudent in establishing 
that which Thou hast made, that art good in the things which are seen and 
faithfu) with them that trust.on Thee, pitiful and compassionate, forgive us our 
iniquities and our unrightcousnesses and our transgressions and shortcomings. 
Lay not to our account every sin of Thy servants anit Thine handmaids, but 
cleange us with the cleansing of Thy trath, und guide our steps to walk in 
holiness and righteousness and singleness of heart, and todo such things as are 
good and well-pleasing in Thy sight and in the sight of our rulers, Yea, Lord, 
make Thy face toshine upon us in peace for our good, that we may be sheltered 
by Thy mighty hand and delivered from every sin by Thine uplified arm. And 
deliver us from them (hat hate us wrongfully. Giye concord and peace to ug 
and to all that dwell on the earth, as thou gavest to opr fathers, when they 
called on Thee in faith and truth with holiness, that we may be saved, while 
we render obedience to Thine almighty and most excellent Name, and to our 
rulers and governors upon the earth. 


“Thou, Lord and Master, hust given them the power of sovereignty through 
Thine excellent and unspeakable might, that we knowing the glory and honor 
which Thou bast given tiem may subinit ourselves unto them, in nothing 
resisting Thy will. Grant unto them therefore, O Lord, health, peace, concord, 
stability, that they may administer the government which Thou bast given 
them without failure. For Thou, O heavenly Master, King of the ages, givest 
to the sons of men glory and honor and power over all things that are upon 
earth, Do Thon, Lord, direct their counsel according to that which is good 
and well pleasing in Thy sight, that, administering in peace and gentleness 
with godliness the power which Thou hast giyen them, they inay obtain Thy 
favor. O Thon, who alone art able to do these things and things far more 
exceeding good than these for us, we praise Thee through the High-priest and 
Guardian of onr souls, Jesus Christ, through whom be the glory and the 
majesty unto Thee both now and for all generations and for ever and ever. 
Amen,” 


If. A literal translation of the poem of Clement of Alexandria in praise of 
Christ. "Yywog rod Suripoc Xpusrod, (Bropiov wh2wv diay), 
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“Bridle of untamed colts, 
Wing of unwandering birds, 
Sure Helm of babes, 
Shepherd of royal lambs! 


Assemble Thy simple children, 


To praise holily, 

To hymn guilelessly 

With innocent mouths 
Christ, the guide of children. 


O King of saints, 
All-subduing Word 

Of the most high Father, 
Prince of wisdom, 
Support of sorrows, 

That rejoicest in the ages, 
Jesus, Saviour 

Of the human race, 
Shepherd, Husbandman, 
Helm, Bridle, 

Heavenly Wing, 

Of the all holy flock, 
Fisher of men 

Who are saved, 

Catching the chaste fishes 
With sweet life 

From the hateful waye 
Of a sea of vices. 


Guide [us], Shepherd 
OF rational sheep; 
Grnide harmless children, 
O holy King. 


O footstepa of Christ, 

O heavenly way, 

Perennial Word, 

Endless age, 

Eternal Light, 

Fount of mercy, 
Verformer of virtue. 

Noble [is the] life of those 
Who praise God, 

O Christ Jesus, 

Heavenly milk 

Of the sweet breasts 

Of the graces of the Bride, 
Pressed out of Thy wisdom, 


Babes, nourished 

With tender mouths, 
Filled with the dewy spiri¢ 
Of the spiritual breast, 
Let us sing together 
Simple praises 

True hyinns 

To Christ [the] King, 
Holy reward 

For the doctrine of life. 
Let us sing together, 
Sing in simplicity 

To the mighty Child. 

O choir of peace, 

The Christ begotten, 

© chiuste people 

Let us praise together 
The God of peace.” 


This poem was for sixteen centuries merely a hymnologieal curiosity, 
until an American Congregational minister, Dr. Henry Martyn DEx- 
TER, by a happy reproduction, in 1846, secured it a place in modern 
hymn-hooks. While preparing a sermon (as he informs me) on “some 
prominent characteristics of the early Christians" (text, Deut. 32; 7, 
*Tenvember the days of old"), he first wrote down an exact translation 
of the Greek hymn of Clement, and then reproduced and modernized it 
for the nse of his congreyation in connection with the sermon. Tt is 
vell known that many Psaluos of Tsrael have inspired some uf the nobles 
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Christian hymns. The 46th Psalm gave the key-note of Luther’s 
triumphant war-hymy of the “ Bin’ feste Burg.” Jobn 
Mason Neale dug from tle dust of ages many a Greek and Latin 
hyinn, to the edification of English churches, notably some portions of 
Bernard of Cluny’s De Confemptu Mundi, which runs through nearly 
three thousand dactylic hexaumeters, and furnished the material for 
“Brief life is here our portion,” “ For thee, O dear, dear Country,” and 
“Jerusalem the golden,” We add Dexter’s hymn as a fair specimen of 
a useful transfusion and rejuyenation of an old poem, 


teformation : 


1. Shepherd of tender youth, 
Guiding in love and truth 
Through devious ways; 
Christ, our triumphant King, 
We come Thy name to sing; 
Hither our children bring 
To shout Thy praise! 


2. Thou art our Holy Lord, 
The all-subduing Word, 
Healer of strife! 
Thou didst Thyself abase, 
That from sin’s deen disgrace 
Thou mightest save our race, 
And give us life. 


8. Thou art the great High Priest; 
Thou hast prepared the feast 
Of heavenly love; 
While in our mortal pain 


§ 67, Division of Divine Service. 


None ¢alls on Thee in yatn; 
Help Thou dost not disdain-- 
Help from above, 


4, Ever be Thou our Guide, 


Our Shepherd and our Pride, 
Our Staff and Song! 

Jesus, Thou Christ of God, 

By Thy perennial Word 

Lead us where Thou hast trod, 
Make our faith strong. 


5, So now, and till we die, 


Sound we Thy praises high, 
And joyful sing: 
Infants, and the glad throng 
Who to Thy Church belong, 
Unite to swell the song 
To Christ our King! 


The Disciplina Arcant, 


Ricwarp Rorne: De Discipline Areani, que dicitur, in Ecclesia Christ, 
Origine. Heidelb. 1841; and his art. on the subject in the first ed. of 


Herzog (vol, I. 469-477), 


C. A. Geri. von Zezscnwitz: System der christl. kirehlichen Katechetik, 
Leipz. 1868, vol, [. p. 154-227, See also his art. in the second ed. of 
Herzog, I. 637-645 (abridged in Schaff’s “Rel. Enc-’), 

G. Nara. Boxwerscu (of Dorpat): Wesen, Entstehung unl Fortgang 
der Arkandisciplin, in Kahnis’ “ Zeitschrift fir hist, Theol,” 1878, pp. 


208 sqq. 


J.P. Lunpy: Monumental Christianity. 


N. York, 1876, p. 62-86. 
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Comp. also A, W. Habpan in Smith & Cheetham, I, 564-566; Waw- 
DINGEK, in Wetzer & Welte, new ed, vol. L. (1882), 1234-1288. Older 
dissertations on the subject by SCHELSTRATE (1673), MErer (1679), 
TENZELL (1863), SCHOLIINER (1756), Ligsnanpr (152), ToKLO1 
(1836), FROMMANN (1883), SieceL (1886, I, 506 sqq.). 


The public service was divided from the middle of the second 


century down to the close of the fifth, into the worship of the 


xittechumens,’ and the worship of the faithful? ‘Che former 


consisted of seripture reading, preaching, prayer, and song, and 
was open to the unhaptized and persons under penance. The 
latter consisted of the holy communion, with its liturgical appen- 
ages ; none but the proper members of the chureh could attend 
it; and before it began, all catechumens and unbelievers left the 
assembly at the order of the deacon,’ and the doors were closed 
or guarded. 

The carliest witness for this strict separation is Tertullian, 
who reproaches the heretics with allowing the baptized and the 
unbaptized to attend the same prayers, and casting the holy even 
before the heathens. He demands, that believers, catechumens, 
and heathens should ocenpy separate places in public worship. 
The Alexandrian diyines furnished a theoretical ground for this 


! Agiroupyia tov warnyouuévwv, Missa Catechumenorum. The name missa 
(from which our mass is derived) occurs first in Augustin and in the acts of 
the council of Carthage, A.p. 398. It arose from the formula of dismission at 
the close of each part of the service, and is equivalent to missio, dismiasio. 
Augustin (Serm. 49, ¢. 8): “Take notice, after the sermon the dismissal (miss) 
of the eatechumens takes place; the faithful will remain.’ Afterwards missa 
came to designate exclusively the communion service. In the Greek church 
Aetroupyia or Aitovpyia, service, is the precise equivalent for miss, 

2 Ayiroupyla roe sicrmu, Missa Pideliuin. 

3Myq tig TH KaTyYONLEVON, uy Tie TOY axpowKiven, py tie Tov atlorev, py Teg 
érepoddeun, “ Let none of the catechumens, let none of the hearers, let none of 
the unbelievers, let none of the heterodox, stay here.” Const. Apost. viii. 12. 
Com). Chrysostom, TTom. in Matt. xxiii. 

§ De Proser. fer, ¢. 41, © (Quite catechumenua, quis fidelis, incertum est" (that 
is, ummong the heretics); “ pariter ndvunt, partter oraat, etiam ethnics, si superve- 
nerint ; sanctum eanibus et porcis margaritas, licet non veras” (since they have no 
proper sacraments), “jactabun/.” Bint this does not apply to all heretics, least 
of all to the Manichasns, who curried the notion of mystery in the gacraments 
much further than the Catholies, 


’ 
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co 


practice by their doctrine of a seeret tradition for the esuteric, 
Besides the communion, the sacrameut of baptism, with its 
accompanying confession, was likewise treated as a mystery for 
the initiated, and withdrawn from the view of Jews and 
heathens, 

We have here the beginnings of the Christian mystery-wor- 
ship, or what has been called since 1679 “the Seeret Discipline,” 
(Diseiplina Arcani), which is presented in its full development 
in the liturgies of the fourth century, but disappeared from the 
Latin church after the sixth century, with the dissolution of 
heathenism and the universal introduction of infant baptism. 

The Secret Discipline had reference chiefly to the celebration 
of the sacraments of baptism and the cucharist, but included 
also the baptismal symbol, the Lord’s Prayer, and the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Cyril of Jern- 
salem, and other fathers make a distinction between lower or 
elementary (exoteric) and higher or deeper (esoteric) doctrines, 
and state that the latter are withheld from the uninitiated out 
of reverence and to avoid giving offence to the weak aud the 
heathen. This mysterious reticence, however, does not justify 
the inference that the Secret Discipline inchwed transubstantia- 
tion, purgatory, and other Roman dogmas which are not ex- 
pressly taught in the writings of the fathers. The argument 
from silence is set aside by positive proof to the contrary. 
Modern Roman archeologists have pressed the whole symbolism 
of the Catacombs into the service of the Secret Discipline, but 
without due regard to the age of those symbolical repre- 
sentations. ; 

The origin of the Secret Discipline has been traced by some to 


\ Minroc, initiali = xiorol, fideles. 

* The learned Jesuit Emanuel von Schelstrate first used this argument in 
Antiquitas illustrata (Antv. 1678), and De Diseiplina Arcani (Rom. 1685); but 
he was refuted by the Lutheran W. Ernst Tentzel, in his Dissert. de Dise. 
Arcani, Lips. 1683 and 1692, Tentzel, Casaubon, Bingham, Rothe, and Zetz- 
schwitz are wrong, however, in confining the Dise. dre. to the ritual and ex- 
clnding the dogma, See especially Cyril of Jerus. Katech, XVL 26; XVILL 
82, 33. 
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the apostolic age, ou the ground of the distinetion made between 
“milk for babes” and “strong meat” for those “of full age,” 
and between speaking to “carnal” and to “spiritual” hearers," 
But this distinetion has no reference to public worship, and 
Justin Martyr, in his first Apology, addressed to a heathen 
emperor, describes the celebration of baptism and the eucharist 
without the least reserve. Others derive the institution from the 
sacerdotal and hierarchical spirit which appeared in the latter 
part of the second century, and which no doubt fivored and 
strengthened it;? still others, from the Greek and Roman mys- 
tery worship, which would best explain many expressions and 
formulas, together with all sorts of unseriptural pedantries con- 
ueeted with these mysteries.* Yet the first motive must be sought 
rather in an opposition to heathenism ; to wit, in the feeling of the 
necessity of guarding the sacred trausactions of Christianity, the 
embodiment of its deepest truths, against profanation in the midst 
of a hostile world, secording to Matt, 7: 6; especially when after 
Hadrian, perliaps even from the time of Nero, those transactions 
came to be so shamefully misunderstood and slandered, To this 
must be added a proper regard for modesty and decency in the 
administration of adult baptism by immersion, Pinally—and 
this is the chief cause—the institution of the order of catechu- 
mens led to a distinetion of half-Christians and full-Cliristians, 
exoterie and esoteric, and this distinetion gradually became 


‘Web. 6: 12-1431 Cor. 3:1, 2. So some fathers who carry the Disc. Aro. 
back to the Lord’s command, Matt. 7: 6, and in recent timea Creduer (1544), 
and Wuandinger (in the new ed, of Wetzer and Welte, [. 1257). St, Paul, 1 Cor, 
14; 23-25, implies the presence of strangers in the public services, but not 
necessarily during the communion. 

* So Bonwetsch, Lc., versus Rothe and Zetzchwitz, 

2 The correspondence is yery apparent in the ecclesiastical nse of such terms 
aa pvoTypion, THuBoAaY, feryole, RUCTAyWPE, KADAapacC, TeAEiwale, duTianéc (of bap- 
titm), ete. On the Greek, and especially the Eleusinian cultus of mysteries, 
comp. Lobuck, Aglaophania Konigsherg, 1829; several articles of Preller in 
Panly’s Realeneyklop. der Alterthnmewissensehaft. IY. 83 sqq., V- 311 sqq., 
Zetaschwitz, le 146 sqy., and Liibker’s Realler. des class. Allerthums, 5th ed. 
hy Erler (1877), p. 762. Lobeck has refuted the older view of Warburton 
and Creuzer, (hat a secret wisdom, and especially the tra:litions of a primitive 
revelation, were propagated in the Crreek mysteries. 
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established in the liturgy. The secret discipline was therefore 
a temporary, educational and liturgical expedient of the ante- 
Nicene age. The catechumenate and the division of the acts of 
worship grew together and declined together. With the disap- 
pearance of adult catechumens, or with the general use of infant 
baptism and the union of church aud state, disappeared also the 
secret discipline in the sixth century: “ cessante causa cessct 
effectus.” 

The Eastern church, however, has retained in her liturgies to 
this day the ancient form for the dismission of catechumens, 
the special prayers for them, the designation of the sacraments 
as “mysteries,” and the partial celebration of the mass behind 
the veil; though she also has for centuries had no catechumens 
in the old sense of the word, that is, adult heathen or Jewish 
disciples preparing for baptism, except in rare cases of excep- 
tion, or on missionary ground, 


§ 68. Celebration of the Eucharist. 


The celebration of the Eucharist or holy communion with 
uppropriate prayers of the faithful was the culmination of Chris- 
tian worship.’ Justin Martyr gives us the following ceserip- 
tion, which still bespeaks the primitive simplicity :* “After the 
prayers [of the catechunien worship] we greet one another with 
the brotherly kiss. Then bread and a enp with water and wine 
are handed to the president (bishop) of the brethren, He re- 
ceives them, and offers praise, glory, and thanks to the Father 
of all, through the name of the Son and the Holy Spirit, for 
these his gifts. When he has ended the prayers and thanks- 
giving, the whole congregation responds: ‘Amen,’ For ‘ Atnen’ 
in the Hebrew tongue means: ‘Be it so.’ Upon this the dea- 
cons, as we call them, give to each of those present some ¢? the 
blessed bread,’ and of the wine mingled with water, and earry 
it to the absent in their dwellings, ‘This food is called with ua 


1 Names: ehyapiaria, kotwwvia, eucharistia, communio, communicatio, etc, 
3 Apol. I. ¢. 65, 66. 
3 Ebyapiorntévtoc dprou, 
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the euchurist, of which none can partake, but the believing and 
baptized, who live according to the commands of Christ. For 
we use these not as common bread aud common drink ; but like 
as Jesis Christ our Redeemer was made flesh through the word 
of God, and took upon him flesh and blood for our redemption ; 
so we are taught, that the nourishment blessed by the word of 
prayer, by which our flesh and blood are nourished by trins- 
formation (assimilation), is the flesh and blood of the incarnate 
Jesus.” 

Then he relates the institution from the Gospels, and men- 
tious the customary collections for the poor. ‘ 

We are not warranted in carrying back to this period the full 
liturgical service, which we find prevailing with striking unifor- 
mity in essentials, though with many variations in minor points, 
in all quarters of the chureh in the Nicene age, A certain sim- 
plicity and freedom characterized the period before us, Eyen 
the so-called Clementine liturgy, in the eighth book of the 
pseudo-A postolical Constitutions, was probably not composed 
and written out in this form before the fourth eeutury. ‘There is 
no trace of written liturgies during the Diocletian persecution. Lut 
the germs date from the seeond century. The oldest cuchuristic 
prayers lave recently come to light in the Diduche, whieh 
contains three thaiksgivings for the eup, the broken bread, 
and for all mercies, (ehs. 9 aint LO.) 

From seattered statements of the ante-Nicene fathers we may 
gather the following view of the cncharistie service as it may 
have stood in the midde of the third century, if not earlier. 

The conmmnnion was a regular and the most soletm part of 
the Sunday worship; or it was the worship of God in the 
stricter sense, in which none but full members of the church 
could engage. Th many places and) by many Christians it was 
celebrated even daily, after apostolic precedent, and according te 
the very common mystical interpretation of the fourth petition 
1 


ar the Lord's prayer.’ The service began, after the dismission of 


' Cyprian speaks of daily suerifices. Ep, 54: “Saceriloles qui sacrificia Dei 
quotidic celebramus."’ So Ambrose, Hp. 14 ad Maurcell., and the oldest liturgies) 
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the catechumens, with the kiss of peace, ziven by the men ta 
men, and by the women to women, in token of mutual recogni- 
tion as members of one redeemed family in the midst of a 
heartless and loveless world. It was based upon apostolic 
precedent, and is characteristic of the childlike simplicity, and 
love and joy of the early Christians.’ The service proper con- 
sisted of two principal acts: the oblation,” or presenting of the 
offerings of the congregation by the deacons for the ordinance 
itself, and for the benefit of the clergy and the poor; and the 
communion, or partaking of the consecrated elements. In the 
oblation the congregation at the same time presented itself as a 
living thank-offering ; as in the communion it appropriated anew 
in faith the sacrifice of Christ, and united itself anew with its 
Head. Both acts were accompanied and consecrated by prayer 
and songs of praise. 

In the prayers we must distinguish, first, the general thanks- 
giving (the eucharist in the strictest sense of the word) for all 
the natural and spiritual gifts of God, commonly ending with 
the seraphic hymn, Isa. 6: 3; secondly, the prayer of consecra- 
tion, or the invocation of the Holy Spirit* upon the people and 


works. But that the observance was various, is certified by Augustin, amoug 
others, Hp. 118 ad Januar. c, 2: “ Alii quotidie conmunicant corpori el sanguini 
Dominico; ahi certis diebis acciplunt ; alibi nullus dies intermittitur quo non 
offeratur; alibi sabbato tantum et dominico; alibé tantum dominico.” St. Basil 
says (Hp. 289): ‘‘We commune four times in the week, on the Lord's Day, 
the fourth day, the preparation day [Friday], and the Sabbath.” Chrysostom 
complains of the small nomber of communicants at the daily sacrifice, 

1 Rom. 16: 16; 1 Cor, 16:20; 2 Cor. 13: 12; 1 Thess. 5: 26; 1 Pet. 5: 14. 
The Kiss of Peace continued in the Latin chureh till the end of the thirteenth 
century, and was then transferred to the close of the service or exchanged for 
a mere form of words: Paz tibi et ecclesiw. Tn the Russian church the clergy 
kiss each other during the recital of the Nicene Creed to show the nominal 
union of orthodoxy and charity (so often divided), In the Coptic church the 
primitive custom is still in force, and in some small Protestant sects it has been 
revived. 

2 TIpocbopa. 

S*ExixAnore roi Tv. ‘Ay. Trensns derives this invocatio Spiritus S., as well as 
the oblation and the thanksgiving, from apostolic instruction. See the 2nd 
fragment, in Stieren, 1. 844. It appears in all the (Hreek liturgies. In the 
Liturgia Jacobi it reads thas: Kai [fardéerefov 20° jude Kat Ent r& mpoancipeve 
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the elements, usually accompanied by the recital of the words 
of institution and the Lord’s Prayer; and finally, the general 
intercessions for all classes, especially for the believers, on the 
ground of the saerifice of Christ ou the cross for the salyation 
of the world. ‘The length and order of the prayers, however, 
were not uniform ; nor the position of the Lord's Prayer, which 
sometimes took the place of the prayer of consecration, being 
reserved for the prominent part of the service. Pope Gregory 
I. says that it “was the custom of the Apostles to conscerate 
the oblation only by the Lord’s Prayer.” The congregation 
respoudal from time to time, wceording to the ancient Jewish 
and the apostolic usage, with an audible “Amen,” or “ Kyrie 
eleison,” ‘The “Sursam corda,” also, as au incitement to devo- 
tion, with the response, “ Habemuas ad Dominum,” appears at 
least as early as Cyprian’s time, who expressly alludes to it, and 
in all the ancient liturgies. The prayers were spoken, not read 
from a book, But extemporaneous prayer naturally assumes a 
fixed form by constant repetition. 

The elements were common or leavened bread? (except among 
the Ebionites, who, like the later Roman church from the 
seventh century, used tuleayened bread), and wine mingled 
with water, This mixing was a general custom in antiquity, 
hut came now to have various mystical meanings attached to it, 
The clements were placed in the hands (not in the mouth) of 
each communicant by the clergy who were present, or, according 
to Justin, by the deacons alone, amid singing of psalms by the 
congregation (Psalm 34), with the words: “The body of 
Christ ;” “The blood of Christ, the cup of lite;” to each of 


dapa tabra To Tveiua cov ro Tava) ior, TO Kipiov Kol Swovoy , , . Wa... apldon 
Kai rothan Tov wey apTov TotTov can nytov row Xpicrod cov, nal TO ToTHploy TOUTE 
aiua rigov tot Xp. cor, iva pévytat TaoL tie #F adtiw prtazanBdvovor cic ddeow 
duaptiay Kai ete Cony atiovior, tic dy iaoniy ye yay Kat augarom, tig KapTagopiay 
Faye ayavaw, 

' Korie dproc, says Justin, whilo in view of its sacred import he calls it also 
mncommo bread and drink, The tise of leavened or unleavened bread 
boeame afterwards, a8 is well known, a point of controversy between the Roman 
and Greck churches, 
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which the reeipient responded “Amen.”' The whole eongre- 
gation thus received the elements, standing in the act.* Thanks- 
giving and benediction concluded the celebration. 

After the public service the deacons carried the consecrated 
elements to the sick and to the confessors in prison, Many took 
portions of the bread home with them, to use in the funily at 
morning prayer. This (lomestie communion was practised par- 
ticularly in North Africa, aud furnishes the first example of a 
communio sub una specie. In the same country, in Cyprian’ 
time, we find the eustom of infant communion (clministered 
with wine alone), which was justified from John 6; 53, and has 
continued in the Greek (and Russian) cliurch to this day, though 
irreconcilable with the apostle’s requisition of a preparatory ex- 
amination (1 Cor. 11: 28), 

At first the communion was joined with a LOVE FEAST, and 
was then celebrated in the evening, in memory of the last 
supper of Jesus with his disciples. But so early as the begin- 
ning of the seeond century these two exercises were separated, 
and the communion was placed in the morning, the love feast 
in the evening, except on certain days of special observance? 


1This simplest form of distribution, “Zase Xyucrer,” and “Ajj Xp. 
rorhmov Cafe," oceurs in the Clementine litargy of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
VILL. 13, und seems to be the oldest. The Dirohe gives no form of distribution, 

The standing posture of the congregation during the principal prayers, 
and in the commnnion itself, seems to haye been at first universal. For this 
was, indeed, the custom always on the day of the resurrection in distinerion 
from Friday (“stuntes oraimus, quod est signum resurrectionts,’ says Augustin) ; 
hesides, the communion was, in the highest sense, a ceremony af festivity aud 
joy ; and finally, Justin expressly observes: “Then we all stand up to prayer.” 
Afier the twelfth century, kneeling in receiving the elements became general, 
and passed from the Catholic church into the Lutheran and Anglican, while 
most of the Reformed churches returned to the original custom of standing. 
Sitting in the communion was first introduced after the Reformation by the 
Presbyterian church of Scotland, and is yery common in the United States, 
the deacons or elders handing the bread and cup to the communicants in their 
pews. A curious circumstance is the sifting posture of the Pope in the com- 
munion, which Dean Stanley regards as a relic of the reclining or recumbent 
posture of the primitive disciples. See his Christ. Lietit. p. 250 squ. 

$ On Maundy-Thursday, according to Augustin’s testimony, the com- 
munion continued to be celebrated in the evening, "(anquam ad insigniorem 
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Tertulliau gives a detailed description of the Agape in re. 
futation of the shameless calumnies of the heathens,’ But the 
growth of the charcles and the rise of manifold abuses led to 
the gradual disuse, and in the fourth century eyen to the formal 
prohibition of the Agape, which belonged in. fact only to the 
childhood and first love of the charch. It was a fumily feast, 
where rich and poor, master and slave met on the same footing, 
partaking of a simple meal, hearing reports from distant con- 
gregations, contributing to the necessitics of suffering brethren, 
and encouraging each other in their daily duties and _ trials. 
Augustin describes his mother Monica as going to these feasts 
with a basket full of provisions and distributing them, 

The conimunion service has undergone many changes in the 
course of time, but still substantially survives with all its primi- 
tive vitality and solemmity in all churches of Christendom,—a per- 
petual memorial of Christ’s atoning sacrifice and saving loye to 
the human race. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are institutions 
which proclaim from day to day the historie Christ, and can never 
be superseded by contrivances of human ingenuity and wisdom. 


commemorationen.” So on high feasts, as Christmas night, Epiphany, and 
Easter Eve, and in fasting seasons. See Ambrose, Sern. viii, tn Pa. 118. 

1 Apol.c. 89: “ About the modest supper-room of the Christians alone a 
great ado is made. Our feast explains itself by its name. The Greeks call it 
love. Whatever it costs, our outlay in the name of piety is gain, since with 
the good things of the feast we benefit the needy, not as it is with you, do 
parasites aspire to the glory of satisfying their licentious propensitics, selling 
themselves for a belly-feast to all disgraceful treatment—but as it is with God 
himself, a peculiar respect is shown to the lowly. If the object of our feast 
be good, in the light of that consider its further regulations. As it is an act 
of religious service, it permits no vileness or immodesty. The participants. 
before recliuing, tuste first of prayer to God. As much is eaten us satisfies the 
cravings of hunger; as much is drunk as befits the chaste. They say it is 
enough, as those who remeniber that even during the night they have to wor- 
ship God; they talk as those who know that the Lord is one of their auditors. 
After the washing of hands and the bringing in of lights, each is asked Lo 
stand forth and sing, as he can, a hymn to God, either one from the holy 
Scriptures or one of his own composing—a proof of the measure of onr drink- 
ing. As the feast commenced with prayer, so with prayer it closed. We go 
from it, not like troops of miachicf-doers, nor bands of roamers, nor to break 
out into licentions acts, but to haye as uiuel care of our modesty and chastity 
as if we bad heen at a echonl of virtue rather than a banquet.” (Translation 
from the Ante-Nicene Library"). 
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§ 69. The Doctrine of the Eucharist. 


Literature. See the works quoted, vol. 1. 472, by WaTeRLAND (Episc. 
d. 1740), Détirscer (R. Cath., 1826; since 1870 Old Cath.), 
Esrarp (Calvinistic, 1845), Nevin (Culvinistic, 1846), KAHNIS 
(Luth, 1851, but changed his view in his Dogmatik), E. B. Pusey 
(high Anglic., 1855), Kicker (Rationalistie, 1856), VogAN (high 
Anglic., 1871), Harrison (Evang. Angl., 1871), Stanney (Broad 
Church Epise., 1881), Gupe (Lutheran, 1887). 

On the Eucharistic doctrine of Ignatius, Justin, Irenceus, and Tertullian, 
there are also special treatises by Toierscu (1841), Semiscu (1842), 
ENGELHARDT (1842), BAUR (188% and 1857), Srerrz (1864), and 
others. 

H6FLiIna: Die Lehre der illesten Kirchevom Opfer im Leben und Cullua der 
Christen, Erlangen, 1851. 

Dean SraNueY: The Eucharistic Sacrifice. Tn “ Christian Institutions” 
(N. Y. 1881) p. 73 sqq. 


The doctrine concerning the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
not coming into special discussion, remained indefinite and 
obscure. The ancient church made more account of the worthy 
participation of the ordinance than of the logical apprehension 
of it. She looked upon it as the holiest mystery of the Chris- 
tian worship, and accordingly celebrated it with the deepest 
devotion, without inquiring into the mode of Christ's presence, 
nor into the relation of the sensible signs to his flesh and blood. 
It is unhistorical to carry any of the later theories back into 
this age; although it has been done frequently in the apologetic 
and polemic discussion of this subject. 





I. THE EUCHARIST AS A SACRAMENT. 


The Didache of the Apostles contains eucharistic prayers, but 
no theory of the eucharist. Ignatius speaks of this sacrament 
in two passages, only by way of allusion, but in very strong, 
mystical terms, calling it the flesh of our crucified and risen 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the consecrated bread a medicine of 
immortality and an antidote of spiritual death,’ This view, 


1 Ad Smyrn. c. 7; against the Docetists, who deny tv ehyaprotiav odpxa eivas 
Tov auwrypoc yuav ‘I. Xp. x,t. 2.; and Ad Ephes. c. 20: “Oc (se. Gproc) éarm 
edpuaxov GVavaclac, avridoroc rod wi) Groduverv, G2AG Cov év "Tyood Xprarp did 
wavréc. Both passages are wanting in the Syriac version. But the first ig 

Vol. Il, 16. 
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closely connected with his high-churehly tendency in general, 
no doubt involves belief in the real presence, aml ascribes to 
the holy Supper an cffeet ou spirit and body at onee, with 
reference to the future resurrection, but is stiJ] somewhat ob- 
seure, and rather an expression of elevated feeling, than a logical 
definition, 

The same may be said of Justin Martyr, when he compares 
the descent uf Christ into the conseerated elements to his inear- 
nation for our redemption.’ 

Trenzeus says repeatedly, in combating the Gnostie Docetism,? 
that bread and wine iu the sacrament become, by the presence 
of the Word of God, and by the power of the Holy Spirit, the 
body and blood of Christ, and that the receiving of them 
strengthens soul and body (the germ of the resurrection body) 
unto eternal life. Yet this would hardly warrant our ascribing 
either trausubstantiation or consubstantiation to Irenwus, For 
in another place he calls the bread aud wine, after consecration, 
“antity pes, 
stance from the body and blood of Christ. This expression in 
itself, indeed, might be understood as merely contrasting here 
the Supper, as the substance, with the Old Testament passover, 
its type; as Peter calls baptism the antitype of the saving 


” implying the continued distinetion of their sub- 


cited by Theodoret, Dial. IIL. p. 231, and must therefore have been known 
even in the Syrian church in his time. 

1 Apol. J. 66 (1. 182, third ed. of Otto). Here also occurs already the term 
perapody, which some Roman controversiullsts use at once as an argument for 
transubstantiation. Justin says: “ES fe (1. e tpedic) aie Kai oaprre sara 
peraBodjy tpidovrar huey, ec quo alimento sangiis ef carnes nostra per mutationem 
aluntur. But aveording to the context, this denotes by no means a transmu- 
tation of the elements, but either the assimilation of them to the body af the 
receiver, or the operation of them upon the body, with reference to the future 
resurrection. Comp. John 6; 54 sqy., and like passages in Ignating and 
Trene@us. 

2 Adv, her. TV. 18, and passim. 

4 In the second of the Fragments discovered by Pfaff (Opp. Iren. ed. Stieren, 
vol. I, p. 855), which Maffei and other Roman divines laye unwarrantably 
declared spurious, It is there said that the Christiana, after the offering of the 
eucharistic sacrifice, call upon the Holy Ghost, brug arodjun ti Grey taltyy 
cal riv dprav ciue rat Xpetrod, cat td cothprov th alue ron Xp, tea ol ueradasovreg 


robe mar vi TN, THC HAFAN TAY duinoten Kad The See UO THON FH penne, 
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water of the flood.’ But the connection, and the usus loquendi 
of the earlier Greek fathers, require us to take the term autitype 
in the sense of type, or, more precisely, as the antithesis of 
archetype. The bread and wine represent and exhibit the body 
aud blood of Christ as the archetype, and correspond to them, 
as a copy to the original. In exactly the same sense it is said 
in Heb. 9: 24—comp. 8; 5—that the carthly sanctuary is the 
antitype, that is the copy, of the heavenly archetype. Other 
Greek fathers also, down to the fifth century, and especially the 
author of the Apostolical Constitutions, call the consecrated 
elements “antitypes” (sometimes, like Theodoretus, “ types”) 
of the body and blood of Christ,? 

A different view, approaching nearer the Calvinistic or Re- 
formed, we meet with among the African fathers. Tertullian 
makes the words of institution: Hoe ext corpus meum, equiva- 
lent to: figura corporis mei, to prove, in opposition to Marcion’s 
docetism, the reality of the body of Jesus—a mere phantom 
being capable of no emblematic representation.’ This involves, 
at all events, an essential distinction between the consecrated 
elements and the body and blood of Christ in the Supper. Yet 
Tertullian must not be understood as teaching a merely sym- 
holical presence of Christ ; for in other places he speaks, aecord- 
ing to his general realistic turn, in almost materialistic language 
of an eating of the body of Christ, and extends the participa- 
tion eyen to the body of the receiver. Cyprian likewise ap- 

11 Pet, 3: 20, 21, 

2 Const. Apost.1. V.c. 14: Ta avrirema pvotipia tov tiniov cdmatoc airoi 
«ai aivaroc. So VI. 30, and in a eucharistic prayer, VII. 25. Other passages 
of the Greek fathers see in Stieren, |. ¢. p, 884sq. Comp, also Bleek's learned 
remarks in his large Com. on Heb. 8: 5, and 9: 24. 

5 Adv. Mare. [V. 40; and likewise If. 19. This interpretation is plainly 
very near that of (Ecolumpadius, who puts the figure in the predicate, and who 
attached no smal] weight to Tertullian’s authority. But the Zwinglian view, 
which puts the figure in the éo7/, instead of the predicate, appears also in Ter- 


tullian, Adv. Mare. I. 14, in the words: “ Panem qui ipsum corpus suum rep- 
resentut,’ The two interpretations are only grammatical modifications of the 
same symbolical theory. 

4 De Resur. Carnis, c. 8. “ Caro corpore et sanquine Christe veseitur, it et anima 
de Deo saginetur”’ De Pudic. c. 9, we refers the fatted calf, im the parable of 
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pears to favor a symbolieal interpretation of the words of insti- 
tution, yet not so clearly. The idea of the real presence would 
have much better snited his saverdotal conception of the ministry. 
In the customary mixing of the wine with water he sees a type 
of the anion of Christ with his church,’ and, on the authority 
of John 6: 53, holds the communion of the Supper indispensa- 
ble to salvation. ‘The idea of a sacrifice comes out very boldly 
in Cyprian. 

The Alexandrians are here, as usual, decidedly spiritualistic, 
Clement twice expressly calls the wine a symbol or an allegery 
of the blood of Clirist, and says, that the communicant receives 
not the physieal, but the spiritual blood, the life, of Christ ; as, 
indeed, the blood is the life of the body. Origen distinguishes 
still more definitely the earthly elements frum the heavenly 
bread of life, and makes it the whole design of the supper to 
feed the soul with the divine word. Applying his unsound 
allegorical method here, he makes the bread represent the Old 
Testament, the wine the New, and the breaking of the bread 
the multiplication of the divine word! But these were rather 
private views for the initiated, and can hardly be taken as pre- 
senting the doctrine of the Alexandrian ehurch., 

We have, therefore, among the ante-Nicene fathers, three dif- 


the prodigal son, to the Lord’s Supper, and says: “ Opimitute Dominici corporis 
vescitur, evcharistin seilieet.” De Orat. o. 6: © Quod el carpus Cheisti in pane cense- 
tur,” which should probably be translated: is to be understood by the bread 
(not contained in the bread). 

' For this reason lie considers the mixing essential. Epist. 65 (ed. Bal.) « 
18: “Si vinum tantion quis offeral, sanquis Christi ineipil esse sine nobis; si vero 
aqua sit sola, plebs ineipit esse sine Christo, Quando autem utrumgie amisectur ct 
adunatione confusa sibi invicem copulatur, time sacramentuin spirituale et cocleste 
perficitur.” 

2 Comment. ser. in Matt, o. 85 (TIT. 898): “ Panis iste, quem Deus Verbum 
[Logns] corpus suum esse fatelur, verbum ext nntritorimm aninarum, verbum de 
Dro Verbo procedens, ct panis de pani vrlesti, . . . . Now enim panem ilhem visi- 
bilem, quem tonebat in manibus, corps am dicebat Deus Verbum, sed rerbuny, in 
euius mystecia fuerat panis Me frangendua.” Then the same of the wine. 
Origen evidently goes no higher than the Zwinglian theory, while Clement 
approaches the Calvinistie view of a spiritual real fruition of Christ's life in 
the eucharist. 
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ferent views, an Oriental, a North-African, and an Alexandrian, 
The first view, that of Ignatius and Lreneus, agrees most nearly 
with the mystical character of the celebration of the eucharist, 
and with the eatholicizing features of the age. 


2. THE EUCHARIST AS A SACRIFICE. 


This point is very important in relation to the doctrine, and 
still more important in relation to the cultus and life, of the 
ancient church, The Lord’s Supper was universally regarded 
not ouly as a sacrament, but also as a sacrifice,’ the true and 
eternal sacrifice of the new covenant, superseding all the pro- 
visional and typical sacrifices of the old; taking the place 
particularly of the passover, or the feast of the typical redenip- 
tion from Egypt. ‘This eucharistic sacrifice, however, the ante- 
Nicene fathers conceived not as an unbloody repetition of the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ on the cross, but simply as_a_com- 
memoration and renewed appropriation of that atonement, and, 
above all, a thank-offering of the whole church for all the 
favors of God in creation and redemption, Ience the eurrent 
name itself—eucharist ; which denoted in the first place the 
prayer of thanksgiving, but afterwards the whole rite,? 

The consecrated elements were regarded in a twofold light, as 
representing at once the natural and the spiritual gifts of God, 
which culminated in the self-sacrifice of Christ on the cross, 
Hence the eucharistic prayer, like that conneeted with the typical 
passover, related at the same time to creation and redemption, 
which were the more closely joined in the mind of the church 
for their dualistic separation by the Gnostics. ‘The carthly gifts 
of breal and wine were taken as types and pledges of the 
heavenly gifts of the same God, who has both created and 
redeemed the world. 

Upon this-fellawed the idea_of the self-sacrifice of the wor- 
shipper himself, the sacrifice of renewed self-conseeration to 


' Tlpoadgopi, Praia, oblatio, saerificium. 
7 So among the Jews the cup of wine at the paschal supper was called “the 
cup of blessing,” woriuov ebAoyiag = etyaporiac, comp. 1 Cor. 10: 16, 
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Christ in return for his sacrifice on the eross, and also the 
sacrifice of charity to the poor, Down to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the eucharistic elements were presented asa 
thank-offering ‘ing by the members of the congt regation 1 themselves, 
and the remnants went to the clergy and the poor. “Th these 
gifts the people yielded themselves as a priestly race and a 
living thank-offering to God, to whom they owed all the 
blessings alike of providence and of grace. In Jater times the 
priest alone offered the sacrifice. But even the Roman Missal 
retains a recollection of the ancient custom in the plural form, 
© We offer,” and in the sentence; “ All you, both brethren and 
sisters, pray that my sacrifice and your sacrifice, which is equally 
yours as well as mine, may be meat for the Lord.” 

This subjective offering of the whole congregation on the 
ground of the objective atoning sacrifice of Christ is the real 
centre of the ancient Christian worship, aud particularly of the 
communion. Tt thus differed both from the later Catholic mass, 
which Jues changed the thank-offering into a sin-offering, the 
congregational offering into a priest offering ; and from the com- 
mon Protestant cultus, which, in opposition to the Roman mass, 
has almost entirely banished the idea of sacrifice from the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, except in the customary offerings 
for the poor, 

The writers of the second century keep strictly within the 
limits of the notion of a congregational Vuink-offering, Thus 
Justia says expressly, prayers and thanksgiyings alone are the 
true and acceptable sacrifices, which the Christians offer. Lreueus 
has been brought as a witness for the Roman doctrine, only 
on the ground of a false reading.’ The African fathers, in the 
third century, who elsewhere incline to the symbolical interpre- 


tation of the words of institution, are the first to approach on 


1 Adv. Hirr. VV. c. 18, 3 4: “ Verbum (the Logos] quod offertur Deo; instead 
of which should be read, according to other manuscripts: “ Verbum per quod 
offertur,’—which suits the connexion much better. Comp. IV. 17, ¢ 6: “Der 
Jos, Christum offert ecclesia.” Stieren reads “ Verbum quod,” but refers it not 
to Christ, but to the word of the prayer. The passage is, at all events, too 
obscure and too isolated tu build a dogma upon. 
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this point the later Roman Catholic idea of a sin-offering ; 
especially Cyprian, the steadfast advocate of priesthood and of 
episcopal authority." The ideas of priesthood, sacrifice, and 
altar, are intimately comnected, and a Judaizing or paganizing 
conception of one must extend to all. 


§ 70. The Celebration of Baptism. 


The Lit. see in vol. [L. @ 54, p, 465 sy., especially Wann and Hornima. 
On the areliology of baptism see Discnan's Antiquities, AUGuSTI's 
Denkwiiydigkeiten, the first vol. of BiNTeRIM, and the art. Baptism in 
Smirn and CueerinaM, 1. 155-172. Also ScHarr, on the Didache (1884), 
p. 29-56. For pictori:l illustrations sce the uionumental works of Cay. 
DE Rossi, GARRUCCI, ROLLER, on the cataconibs, and Scary, lc, 

The “ Teaching of the Twelye Apostles” (ch, 7,) enjoins 
baptism, after chatechetical instraction, in these words: “ Baptize 
into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost in living (running) water. Bat if thou hast uot living 
water, baptize into other water; aud if thou canst not in cold, 
then in warm. Bat if thou hast neither, poar (éxyeu) water 
upon the head thrice, into the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost.” 

Justin Martyr gives the following account of baptism :? 
“Those who are convinced of the truth of our doctrine, and 
have promised to live according to it, are exhorted to prayer, 
fasting and repentance for past sins; we praying and fasting 
with them. Then they are led by us to a place where is water, 
and in this way they are regenerated, as we also have been regen- 
erated ; that is, they receiye the water-bath in the name of God, 
the Father and Ruler of all, and of our Redeemer Jesus Christ, 
and of the Holy Ghost. For Christ says: Exeept ye be born 
again, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. (John 3: 5.) 
Thus, from children of necessity and ignorance, we become 

1 Ppist, 63 ad Caeil. o Wd: “Si Jesus Christus, Dominus et Dens noster, ipse 
est summus sacerdos Dei Patris et sacrificium Patri seipsum primus obtulit et hes 
fieri in swt conumeniorationen pracepits ulique ille sacerdos view Christi vere fungitur, 
gui id, quod Christus feeit, initatur at saerificium verum et plenum tune offert.” 

4 Apol. I, & 61 (1. 164 ed. Otto). 
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children of choice aud of wisdom, and partakers cf the forgive 
ness of former sins. . . . . The baptismal bath is called 
also illumination (wwreapés), because those who receive it are 
enlightened in the understanding,” 

This account may be completed by the following particulars 
from Tertullian and later writers. 

Before the act the candidate was required in a solemu yow to 
renounce the service of the devil, that is, all evil,! give himself 
to Christ, and confess the sum of the apostolic faith in God the 
Father, the Son, and Holy Spirit? The Apostles’ Creed, there- 
fore, is properly the baptismal symbol, as it grew, in fact, out of 
the baptismal formula. a 














This act of turning from sin and turning to God, ur of repen- 
tance and faith, on the part of the candidate, was followed by 
an appropriate prayer of the minister, and then by the baptism 
itself into the triune name, with three successive immersions in 
which the deacons and deaconesses assisted. The immersion 
consisted in thrice dipping the head of the candidate who stood 
nude in the water Single immersion seems to have been 


1 Abrenunciatio diaboli. Tertullian: “ Renunciare diabolo et pompie et angelis 
jus.” Const. Apost.: *“Atordocouar to arava wai roig épyore aitob xai tale 
Touraic abrov, Kai taic Aarpelac avrov, Kai raat tog dx! avrév. This renuncia- 
tion of the devil was made, at Jeast in the fourth century, as we learn from 
Cyril of Jerusalem, in the vestibule of the baptistery, with the face towards 
the west, and the hand raised in the repelling posture, as if Satan were present 
(G¢ tapdvt: aroraccrcdr Sarava), and was sometimes accompanied with exsuf- 
flations, or other signs of expulsion of the evil spirit. 

1 ‘Ouoddsynatc, professio. The creed was either said by the catechumen after 
the priest, or confessed in answer to questions, and with the face turned east- 
wards towards the light. 

+ See the authorities quoted in Smith and Cheetham, T. 161, and more fully in 
Augusti, 4, ¢. “ Ter mergitamur,”’ says Tertullian. Immersion was very natural 
in Southern climates. The baptisteries of the Nicene age, of which many re- 
main in Asia, Africa, and Southern Europe, were built for immersion, and all 
Oriental churches still adhere to this mode. Garrucei (Storia della Arte 
Cristiana, [. 27) says: “ Antichissina ¢ solenne fu il rite d’ immergere la persona 
nell’ acqua, ¢ tre volte anche il capo, al pronunziare del ministre i tre nomi." 
Schultze (Die Kutakomben, p. 136)> “ Die Taufdarstellungen vorkonstantinischer 
Zeit, deren Zahl sich anf drei betinft, zeigen simntlich erwachsene Téauslinge, in 
nut Fiillen Kaaben von etwa 2wilf dulren, im dritten Falle einen Jiingling. Der 
Act wird durch Untertanchen yollzogen.’ Dean Stanley doliglts in pictorial 
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iutroduced by Eunomius about 360, but was condemned on pain 
of degradation, yet it reappeared afterwards in Spain, and Pope 
Gregory 1, declared both forms valid, the trine immersion as 
setting forth the Trinity, the single immersion the Unity of the 
Godhead. The Eastern church, however, still adheres strictly 
to the tring immersion.* Baptism by powring water from a 
shell or vessel or from the hand on the leul of the candidate 
very early occurs also and was probally considered equiva- 
lent to immersion? The Didache allows pouring in cases uf 
searcity of water. But afterwards this mode was applied only 
to infirm or siek persons; hence called e/inical baptisms The 
validity of this baptism was even doubted by many in the third 


exaggeration of the baptismal immersion in patristic times as contrasted with 
modern sprinkling. “ Baptism,” he says, “was notouly a bath, but a plunge— 
an entire submersion in the deep water, a leap as into the rolling sea or the 
rushing river, where for the moment the waves close over the bather’s head, 
and he emerges again as from a momentary grave; or it was a shock of a 
shower-bath—the rush of water passed over the whole person from capacions 
vessels, 30 as to wrap the recipient as within the yeil of a splashing cataract, 
This was the part of the ceremony on which the Apostles laid so much stress, 
Tt was to them like a burial of the old former self and the rising up again of 
the new self.” Christian Institutions, (1881), p. 9. See Schaff, Lc. p. 41 syy. 

1 Ep. 1.41 in reply to Leander, bishop of Hispala. Thomas Aquinas 
(Summa Theol., Tom. 1V., £ 615, ed. Migne) quotes this letter with approval, 
but gives the preference to frina immersio, as expressing “triduum sepulturce 
Christi et etiam Trinitas persomarum.” 

2 The Russian Orthodox Catechism defines baptism as “a sacrament, in 
which a man who believes, having his body thrice plunged in water in the name 
of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, dies to the carnal life of sin, 
and is born again of the Holy Ghost toa life spiritual and holy,’ In the case 
of infants the act is usually completed by ponring water over the head, the 
rest of the body being immersed. So IT was informed by a Greek priest. 

3 Pouring or affusion is the present practice of the Roman Catholic church, 
Tt is first found on pictures in the Roman catacombs, one of which De 
Rosssi assigns ta the second century (in the cemetry of Culixtus). “It is re- 
markable that in almost all the earlfest representations of baptism that have 
been preserved to us, this [the pouring of water from vessels over the body] 
is the special act represented.” Marriott in Smith and Cheetham, I, 163. 
But the art of painting can only representa part of the act, not the whole 
process; and in all the Catacom) pictures the candidate stands with the feet in 
witler, and is undressed as for immersion, total or partial. 

4 Bantismus elinicorum" (KAiwucot, fram «Ain, bed), Clinicus ar grabbutarius 
designated one who was baptized on the eick bed, 
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century ; and Cyprian wrote in its defence, taking the ground 
that the mode of application of water wits a matter of minor 
Dnpertuniee, provided that fith was present in the recipient and 
ininistrant.! According tu ecclesiastical law clinical baptism at 
least Ineapxteitiated for the clerical office? Yet the Roman bishop 
Fabian ordained Noyatian a presbyter, though he had been 
Japtized on a sick-bed by aspersion.* 


1 Ep. 69 (al. 74), ad Magnum. Ve answered the question as best he cond 
in the absence of any ceclesiastioal decision at that time. This Epistle, next 
to Tertullian’s opposition to infiint baptism, is the oldest document in the 
controversial Waptisnml literature. Cyprian quotes (ch. 12) several passages 
from the O. T. where “sprinkling” is spoken of as an act of cleansing (Kz. 
86: 25,20; Num. 8: 5-7; 19: 8-13), and then couchides; “ Whence it ap- 
pers that sprinkling also of water prevails equally with the salutary washing 
(ulspersionem quoque azyuce Custar saluturts lacacei oblinere); and Uhat when thia 
js done inthe church where the faith both of the receiver and the giver is sound 
(ubi ait et aecipientis et dantis files inteyra), all Usings bold and may be consum- 
titted and perfected by the aajesty of the Lord and by the tuth of faith.” 
But to the same Ep., Cyprian denies the validity of heretical and schismatic 
baptism in any form. See below, ¢ 74. 

The twelfth canon of the Council of Neo-Cresarea (after 314) ordains : 
“Whosvever has received clinical baptism cannot be promoted to the priest- 
jiood, because his [profession of } faith was not from free choice, but from ne- 
cessity (/£ dvdyaye, fear of death), tmless he excel afterwards in zeal and faith, 
or there is a deticiency of [able] men." This canon passed into the Corpus 
jur. can. ¢ 1 Dist, 57, Sce Iefele, Conciliengesch, L. 249 (2nd ed.), 

® Pouring and sprinkling were still exceptional in the ninth century accord- 
ing to Walufrid Strabo (De Jel. Beel., o. 26), but they made gradual progress 
with the spread of infint baptism, as the most convenient mode, especially in 
Northern climates, and came into cominoon use in Che West at the end of the 
thirteenth century. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) says, that although it may be 
kafer Lo baptize by immersion, yet pouring and sprinkling are also allowable 
(Summ Theol, PLT. Qu. LXV. De Bapt art. 7; in Migne’s ed, Tom. TV, 
fol. GIA): © Si tot carpus aqui non possit perfundi peopler aqur paneitatem, vel 
propter aliquun atiam causam, appurtet caput perfundere, in quo manifestatur prin- 
cipiun dnimalis vite’ Ta Treland aspersion seems to have been practiced very 
early along with immersion. “Tring timmersion, with the alternative of asper- 
sion, ia ordered in the earliest extunt Trish Baptismal Office, in the compo- 
sition of which, however, Roman iuiluence is strongly marked’? FE. 
Warren, The Lituryy aud Litnal of the Celtic Clirch, Oxford (Clarendon Press), 
ISS], p. 65 Prof, Nomaan Vox sud other Taptist writers, think that 
“neither infant baptism nor the nse of pouring and sprinkling for baptism 
would ever have been thought of but fur the superstitions idea that baptiam 
was necessary ty salvation.” But this idea prevailed among the fathers and 
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Thanksgiving, benediction, and the brotherly kiss concluded 
the sacred ceremony. 

Besides these essential elements of the baptismal rite, we find, 
so early as the third century, several other subordinate usages, 
which have indeed a beautiful symbolical meaning, bat, like all 
redundancies, could easily obseure the original simplicity of this 
sacrament, as it appears in Justin Martyr’s description, Among 
these appendages are the signing of the cross on the foreliead 
and breast of the subject, as a soldier of Christ under the banner 
of the cross; giving him milk and honey (also salt) in token of 
sonship with God, and citizenship in the heayenly Canaan ; also 
the unctiou of the head, the lighted taper, and the white robe. 

Exorcisin, or the expulsion of the devil, which is not to be 
confounded with the essential formula of renunciation, was 
probably practised at first only in special eases, as of demoniacal 
possession. But after the council of Carthage, a. D. 256, we find 
it a regular part of the ceremony of baptism, preceding the bap- 
tism proper, and in some cases, it would seem, several times 
repeated during the course of catechetical instruction. To under- 
stand fully this custom, we should remember that the early 
church derived the whole system of heathen idolatry, which it 
justly abhorred as one of the greatest crimes,' from the agency 
in the Greek church fully as much as in the Roman, while it is rejected in 
most Protestant churches where sprinkling is practiced. 

Luther sought to restore immersion, but without effect. Calvin took a simi- 
lar view of the subject as Thomas Aquinas, but he went farther and declared 
the mode of application to be a matter of indifference, Inst. IV. ch. 15, ¢ 19: 
“Whether the person who is baptized be wholly immersed (mergatur totus), 
and whether thrice or once, or whether water be only poured (infusa) or 
sprinkled upon him (aspergatur), is of no importance (minimum refert): but 
this should be left free to the churches according to the difference of countries, 
Yet the very word baptize signifies to immerse (mergere); and it is certain that 
immersion was the practice of the ancient church.” Most Protestants agree 
with Calvin, except the Baptists, who revived the ancient practice, but only in 
part (single instead of trine immersion), and without the patristic ideas of bap- 
tismal regeneration, infant baptism, and the necessity of baptism for salvation. 
They regard baptism as a mere symbol which exhibits the fact that regenera- 
tion and conversion have already taken place. 


' Tertullian calls it “principale crimen generis humani” (De idol. c. 1), and 
Cyprian, “summum delictam’”’ (Ep. x-), 
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of Satun. The heathen deities, although they had been eminent 
men during their lives, were, as to their animating principle, 
identified with demons—ather fallen augels or their progeny, 
These demons, as we may infer from many passages of Justin, 
Minutius Felix, Tertullian, and others, were believed to trayerse 
the air, to wander over the earth, to deceive and torment 
the race, to take possession of men, to encourage sacrifices, to 
lurk in statues, to speak through the oracles, to direct the flights 
of birds, to work the illusions of enchantment and necromiuney, 
to delude the senses by fulse miracles, to incite persecution 
against Christianity, and, in fact, to sustain the whole fabric of 
heathenisim with all its errors and vices. But even these evil 
spirits were subject to the powerful name of Jesus. Tertullian 
openly challenges the pagan adversaries to bring demoniacs 
before the tribunals, and affirms that the spirits which possessed 
them, would bear witness to the truth of Christianity. 

The institution of sponsors,' tirst mentioned by Tertullian, arose 
no doubt from infant baptism, and was designed to seeure Christiau 
training, without thereby excusing Christian parents from their 
duty. 

Baptisin might be administered at any time, but was commonly 
connected with Easter and Pentecost, and in the East with 
Epiphany also, to give it the greater solemnity, The favorite 
hour was midnight lit up by torehes. The men were baptized 
first, the women afterwards During the week following, the 
neophytes wore white girments as symbols of their purity. 

Separate chapels for baptism, or BAPTISTERIES, Occur first in 

the fourth century, and many of them still remain in Southern 
Europe. Baptism might he performed in any place, where, a3 
Justin says, “water was.” Yet Cyprian, in the middle of the 
third century, and the psendo-Apostolical Constitutions, require 
the clement to be previously consecrated, that it may beeome the 
vehicle of the purifying energy of the Spirit. This corresponded 
to the consecration Of the Iwead and wine in the Lord's Sup- 
per, and inyolved no transformation of the substance. 


HAvddoxor, spuusures, fileijussures. 
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§ 71. The Doetrine of Baptism. 


This ordinance was regarded in the ancient church as the 
sacrament of the new birth or regeneration, and as the solemn 
rite of Tnitiation into the Christian Church, admitting to all her 
benefits and committing to all her obligations. [It was sup- 
posed to be preceded, in the ease of adults, by instrnetion on the 
put of the church, and by repentance and faith (7. e. conversion) 
on the part of the candidate, and to complete and seal the spirit- 
ual process of regeneration, the old man being buried, and the 
new man arising from the watery graye. Its effect cousists in 
the forgiveness of sins and the communication of the Holy 
Spirit. Justin calls baptism “the water-bath for the forgive- 
ness of sins and regeneration,” and “the bath of conversion and 
the knowledge of God.” It is often called also ilhimination, 
spiritual cireameision, anointing, sealing, gift of graee, symbol 
of redemption, death of sins, &c.’ Tertullian describes its effect 
thus: “When the soul comes to faith, and becomes transformed 
through regeneration by water and power from above, it dis- 
covers, after the veil of the old corruption is takeu away, ite 
whole light. It is received into the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit; and the soul, which unites itself to the Holy Spirit, is 
followed by the body,” He already leans towards the notion 
of a magical operation of the baptismal water, Yet the snb- 
jective condition of repentance and faith was universally required, 
Baptism was not only au act of God, but at the same time the 
most solemn surrender of man to Gord, a yow for life and 
death, to live henceforth only to Christ and his people. The 
keeping of this vow was the condition of continuance in the 
church ; the breaking of it must be followed cither by repent- 
ance or excommunication. 

From John 3: 5 and Mark 16: 16, Tertullian and other 


1 The patristic terms for baptism expressive of ductrine are avayfyrqarc, 
radtyyevesia (and Aovrpiv rutepyereciac, Tit, 8: 4), Feopéveaic, regeneratio, se- 
cunda or spiritualis nativitas, renaseentias also Getrapdc, viirisun, iluminatio, 
copayic, signacnlum, seal, idee, peeraywyln, initintion (ula the mysteries (the sac- 
raments). The sign was almost identilied with the thing itsell. 
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fathers argued the necessity of baptism to salvation. Clement 
of Alexandria supposed, with the Roman Ifermas and others, 
that even the saints of the Old Testament were baptized in, 
Hades by Christ. or_the apostles. But exception was made in 
favor of the bloody baptism of martyrdom as cumipensating the 
want of baptism with water; and this would lead to the evan- 
gelical principle, that not the omission, but only the contempt 
of the sacrament, is damning.’ 

The effect of baptism, howeyer, was thought to extend only 
to sins committed before receiving it. Tfence the frequent 
“postponement of the sacrament” which T ertullian yery earnestly 
recommends, though he censures it when accompanied with 
moral levity and presumption. Many, like Constantine the 
Great, put it off to the bed of sickness and of death, They 
preferred the risk of dying unbaptized to that of forfeiting for- 
ever the baptismal grace. Death-bed baptisms were then what 
death-bed repentances are now. 

But then the question arose, how the forgiveness of sins com- 
mitted after baptism could be obtained? This is the starting 
point of the Roman doctrine of the sacrament of penance. Ter- 
tullian? and Cyprian® were the first to suggest that satisfaction 
must be made for such sins by self-imposed peuitential excreises 
and good works, such as prayers and almsgiving. Tertullian 
held seven gross sins, which he denoted mortal sins, to be un- 
pardonable after baptism, aud to be left to the uncovenanted 
mercies of God; but the Catholic church took a milder yiew, 
and even recetved back the adulterers and apostates on their 
public repentance. 


'" Non defeetua (or privatia), sed contemlus sacramenti damnat."” This leaves 
the door open for the salyation of Quakers, unbaptized children, and elect 
heathen who die with a desire for salvation. 


3 Procrastinatio baptiami. 


30 the author of the Apost. Constit,, VI. 15, disapproves those who say: 
dri Grav reFevra, BarriConat, va yo) dpaptiow Kai pytavd 76 Barris. 


* De Ponitiontia, 


8 De Opere et Elecmoaynis. 
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NOTES. 


In reviewing the patristic doctrine of baptism which was sanctioned by the 
Greek and Roman, and, with some important modifications, also by the Lutheran 
and Anglican churches, we should remember that during the first three centu- 
ries, and even in the age of Constantine, adult baptism was the rule, and thas 
the actual conversion of the candidate was required as a condition before ad- 
ministering the sacrament (as is still the case on missionary ground). Hence 
the preceding catechetical instruction, the renunciation of the devil, and the 
profession of faith. But when the same high view is applied without qualifi- 
cation to infant baptism, we are confronted at once with the difficulty that in- 
fants cannot comply with this condition. They may be regenerated (this being 
an act of God), but hey cannot he converted, ¢, 6, Uney cannol repent and believe, 
nor do they need repentance, haying not yet committed any actual trans- 
gression. Infant baptism is an act of consecration, and looks to subsequent 
instruction and personal conversion, as a condition to full membership of the 
church. Hence confirmation came in as a supplement to infant baptism, 

The strict Roman Cathotic dogma, first clearly enunciated by St. Augustin 
(though with reluctant heart and in the mildest formu), assigns all unabap!ize! in- 
fants {o hell on the ground of Adam's sin and the absolute necessity of baptism 
for salyation, A dogma horribile, lut fulsum. Christ, who is the truth, blessed 
unbaplized infants, and declared; “To such belongs the kingdom of beayen,” 
The Augsburg Confession (Art, IX.) still teaches against the Anabaptists: 
“quad baptismus git neeessartus ad salutem,” but the leading Lutheran diyines 
reduce the absolute necessity of baptism to a relative or ordinary necessity; 
and the Reformed churches, under the influence of Crlvin’s teaching, went 
further by making salvation depend upon divine election, not wpon the sacra- 
ment, and now generally hold to the salyation of all infants dying in infancy. 
The Second Scotch Confession (A-p. 1580) was the first to declare its abhor- 
rence of “the cruel [popish] judgment against infants departing without the 
sacrament,” and the doctrine of “the absolute necessity of baptisra.” 


§ 72. Cutechetical Instruction and Confirmation, 
LITERATURE, 


I, Oyrin (Kupitaoc) of Jerusalem (315-386): Eighteen Catechetical Lee- 
tures, addressed to Catechumens (Karnyieric dwriCoufvow), and Five 
Mystagogical Lectures, addressed to the newly baptized. Best ed. by 
Touttée, Par, 1720, reprinted in Migne’s Putrol. Gr. vol. 33, 

AvaustIn (d. 490): De Cutechizandis Rudibus. 

I, Binguam; Antiquities, X, 2. 

Zezcuwitz (Luth.); System der chvristl, kirchl. Katechetik, Leipzig, 
yol, I. 1863; vol. II, in 2 Parts, 1869 and 1872. 

Jou. Mayer (R, C.): Geschichte des Katechumenats, and der Katechese 
in den ersten sechs Jahrh, Kempten, 1866, 

A. Wetss (R.C.): Die u/tkirchliche Padayoyik dargestelltin Ratechumenat 
und Katechesé er ysten sechs Jahrh, Freiburg, 1869. 
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Fr. X. Funk (R. C); Die Katechumenats-classen des christl. Alterthume, 
in the Tiibing. “Theol, Quartalschrift,” Titb, 1883, p. 41-77. 

1, Tue CATECHUMENATE or preparation for baptism was a 
very important institution of the carly church. It dates sub- 
stantially from apostolic times. Theophilus was “instructed” in 
the main facts of the gospel history ; and Apollos was “instructed” 
in the way of the Lord,’ As the church was sct in the midst of 
a heathen world, and addressed herself in her missionary preach- 
ing in the first instance to the adult generation, she saw the 
necessity of preparing the susceptible for baptism by special 
instruction under teachers called “catechists,” who were generally 
presbyters and deacons.* The catechumenate preceded baptism 
(of adults); whereas, at a later period, after the general intro- 
duction of infant baptism, it followed. It was, on the one hand, 
a bulwark of the church against unworthy members; on the 
other, a bridge from the world to the chureh, a Christian 
novitiate, to lead beginners forward to maturity, The catechu- 
mens or hearers* were regarded not as unbelicvers, but as_half- 
Christians, and were accordingly allowed to attend all the 
exercises of worship, except the celebration of the sacraments. 
They embraced people of all ranks, ages, and grades of culture, 
even philosophers, statesmen, and rhetoricians,—Justin, Athe- 
nagoras, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian, Arnobius, 
Lactantins, who all embraced Christianity in their adult years, 

The Didache contains in the first six chapters, a high-toned 
moral catechism preparatory to baptism, based chiefly on the 
Sermon on the Mount, 

There was but one or at most two classes of Catechumens, 
The usual division into three (or four) classes rests on confusion 
with the classes of Penitents.* 


t Luke 1: 4 (xaryyInc); Acta 18: 25 (Karyynutvoc); comp. Rom. 2: 18; 
1 Cor. 14: 19; Gal. 6: 6; Heb. 5: 12. The verb «aryyfs means 1) to re- 
aound; 2) to teach by word of mouth; 3) in Christian writers, to instruct in 
the elements of religion. 

1 Karpyyrai, doetores andientium., The term designates a function, got a spe- 
cial office or olass. 

8 Kargyoticrn, dxanariti, auditopes, audients. 

‘"Anpncnevoer, or audientes > porextivuurec, or genuflectenter;s and guttlouevor, 
or cantpelriire, So Dacanee, Anensti, Seander, Titling, Th fele (in the fest 
ey aT Lig het! r i Weeogeh bi rir howed, S47, hs Seo 
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The catechetical school of Alexandria was particularly re- 
nowned for its highly learned character. 

The duration of this catechetical instruction was fixed some- 
times at two years' sometimes at three,* hut might be shortened 
according to circumstances, Persons of decent moral character 
and general intelligence were admitted to baptism without delay, 
The Councils allow immediate admission in cases of sickness. 

2. ConFirMaTIoN*® was originally closely connected with 
baptism, as its positive complement, and was performed by the 
imposition of hands, and the anointing of several parts of the 
body with fragrant balsam-oil, the chrism, as it was called. 
These acts were the medium of the communication of the Holy 
Spirit, and of consecration to the spiritual priesthood. Later, 
however, it came to be separated from baptism, especially in the 
ease of infants, and to be regarded as a sacrament by itself. 
Cyprian is the first to distinguish the baptism with water and 
the baptism with the Spirit as two sacraments; yet this term, 
sacrament, was used as yet very indefinitely, and applied to all 
sacred doctrines and rites. 

The Western church, after the third century, restricted the 
power of coufirmation to bishops, on the authority of Acts 8: 
17; they alone, as the successors of the apostles, being able to 
impart the Holy Ghost. The Greek churcli extended this fune- 
tion to priests and deacons. The Anglican church retains the 
Latin practice, Confirmation or some form ,of solemn recep- 
tion into full communion on personal profession of faith, after 
proper instruction, was regarded as a necessary supplement ta 
infant baptism, and afterwards as a special sacrament. 





witz, Herzog, and many others. Bona and Bingham add even a fourth clase 
(2€a¥otevor). But this artificial classification (as Dr. Funk has shown, l. ¢,) 
arose from a misunderstanding of the fifth canon of Neocwsarea (between 314 
and $25), which mentions one yévu xA/vav, but as representing a class of peni- 
tents, not of catechumens. Snicer, Mayer, and Weiss assume but two classes, 
audientes and compeientes. Funk maintains that the candidates for baptism 
(durifduevor, competentes or electi baptizandi) were already numbered among the 
faithful (fideles), and that there was only one class of catechumens. 

' Cone. of Elvira, con. 42. ? Const. Apost. VIII, 32. 

3 Zopayic, xpitua, confirmatio, obsiqnatio, signaculum, 

Vol, IL—17 
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§ 73. Infunt Baptism. 


On Infant Baptism comp, Just. M.: Dial. e, Tryph. Jud. ¢, 43. 
Tren.: Adv. der. IL. 22, 2 4, compured with ULE. 17, 21, and other 
passages, TertuL.: De Baptismo,¢. 18. Cyrn.: Epist. LIX, rl 
Fidwan, CiuemM. ALEX.: -Piedag. UIT. 247. Onie.: Conn. in Ram, 
V. Opp. TV. 465, and Homil. XIV. in Lue. 

Bee Lit. in vol. I. 463 sq,, especially WALL. Comp. also W. R. Powrrs: 
Trenwus and Infant Baptism, in the “ Am. Presb. und Theol, Rey.” 
N.Y, 1867, pp, 280-207. 

While the church was still a missionary institution in the midst 
of a heathen world, infant baptism: was overshadowed by the 
baptism of adult proselytes; as, in the following periods, upon 
the union of church und state, the order was reversed. At 
that time, too, there conld, of course, be no such thing, even on 
the part of Christian parents, us a compulsory baptism, which 
dates from Justinian’s reign, and which inevitably leads to the 
profanation of the saerament. Constantine sat anmong the 
fathers at the great Conneil of Niewa, and gitve lowal cffeet to its 
deerces, and yet put off his baptism te his deathbed, Tie cases 
of Gregory of Naziauzum, St, Chrysostom, and St, Augustin, 
who had mothers of exemplary piety, and yet were not baptized 
before early manhood, show sufficiently that considerable free- 
dom prevailed in this respect even in the Nivene and post- 
Nicene ages. Gregory of Nazianzum gives the advice to put 
off the baptism of children, where there is no danger of death, 
to their third year.' 

At the same tine it seems an almost certain fact, though by 
many disputed, that, with the baptism of converts, the optional 
baptism of the children of Christian = in established con- 
gregations, comes down from the apostolic age? Pious parents 











would naturally feel a desire to consecrate their offspring from 
the very beginning to the service of the Redeemer, and find a 


precedent in the ordinance of civeuimeision, ‘This desire would 


' Orat, XL. 

*Comp. [. 469 sq. The fact is not enpable of positive proof, but rests on 
Mrong probabilities. The Baptists deny it. So does Neanden but be approves 
the practice of infirut baptism as springing from the epic of Cheistianitv. 
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be strengthened in cases of sickness by the prevailing notion of 
the necessity of baptism for salvation. Among the fathers, 
Tertullian himself not excepted—for he combats only its 
expediency —there is not a single voice against the lawful- 
ness and the apostolic origin of infant baptism. No time can 
be fixed at which it was first introduced. Tertnllian suggests, 
that it was usually based on the invitation of Christ: “ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not.” The 
usage of sponsors, to which Tertullian himself Iears witness, 
although he disapproves of it, and still more, the almost equally 
ancient abuse of infant communion, imply the existence of infant 
baptism. ILeretics also practised it, and were not censured for it. 

The apostolic fathers make, indeed, no mention of it. But 
their silence proves nothing; for they hardly touch upon bap- 
tism at all, except Termas, and he declares it necessary to 
salvation, even for the patriarchs in Hades (therefore, as we 
may well infer, for children also), Justin Martyr expressly 
teaches the capacity of a/d men for spiritual circumcision by 
baptism ; and his “all” ean with the less propriety be limited, 
since he is here speaking to a Jew. He also says that many 
old men and women of sixty and seventy years of age haye been 
from childhood disciples of Christ.2. Polyearp was eighty-six 
years a Christian, and must have been baptized in early youth, 
According to Ireneus, his pupil and a faithful bearer of Johan- 
nean tradition, Christ passed through all the stages of life, to sanc- 
tify them all, and came to redeem, through himself, “all who 
through him are born again unto God, sucklings, children, hoys, 
youths, and adults.”* This profound view seems to involve an 


1 Dial. ce. Tr. ¢. 43, 

2 Apol. I. ec. 15 (Otto I. 48): Of ée raidun EnadyrebYnoav ro Xprorg, 

3 Adv. Hur, 11.22, 4 4: “ Omnes venit per semetipsum salvare ; omnes, inquam, 
qui per eum renascuntur in Dewny, infantes et parvuloa et pueros ct jurenes et 
sentores. Juco per onnen venit actatem, +t infantibus infans fuclus, sunetifieans 
infantes ; in purvulis parvulus, sanctificans hane ipsam habentes aetatem; simul eb 
exemplum illis pietatis efectns et justiti ct subjectionis, in juvenibus juvents,” etc. 
Neander, in discussing this passage remarks, that “from this idea, founded on 
what is inmost in Christianity, becoming prominent in the feelings of Ch ria 
tians, resulted the practice of infant bapiism” (1. 312, Boston ed.) 
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acknowledgment not only of the idea of infant baptism, but 
also of the practice of it; for in the mind of Ireneus and 
the ancient chureh baptism and regeneration were intimately 
conneeted and almost identified." In an infant, in fact, any 
regeneration bot through baptism cannot be easily conceived, 
A moral and spiritual regeneration, as distinct from sacra- 
mental, would imply conversion, and this is a vonscious act of 
the will, an exercise of repentance and faith, of which the infant 
is not capable, 

In tlie churches of Egypt infant baptism niust have been 
practised from the first. For, aside from some not very clear 
expressions of Clement of Alexandria, Origen distinctly derives 
it from the tradition of the apostles; and through his jour- 
neys in the East and West he was well acquainted with the 
practice of the eliurch in his time.’ 


1 Trenreus speaks of “the washing of regeneration,” and of the “baptism of 
regeneration unto God,” 1d Barriopa tHe eic Yeov dvayevvjarwe (Adv. Huer, 1. 
e. 21, 41); he identifies the apostolic commission to baptize with the potestas 
regencrationis in Deum (IL1.17, 21); he says that Christ descending into 
Hades, regenerated the ancient patriarchs ({1[.c. 22.44: “in sinum suum 
recipiens pristinos paires regeneravit cos in vitam Dei’), by whieh he probably 
meant baptism (according to the fancy of Hermas, Clement of Alex., and 
others). Compare an examination of the various passayes of Jrenwus in the 
article hy Powers, who comes to the conclusion (/. ¢. p. 267) that “ Irenreus 
everywhere implics baptism in the regeneration he so often names.” 

2 In Ep. ad Rom, (Opera, vol. LV. col. 1047 ed, Migne; or 1V. 565 ed. 
Delarue): “ Pro hoe ct Ecclesia ab apastolis traditionem suserpit, etiam parvulia 
baptismum dare,” In Levit, Hom. VI, (10, 496 in Migne), he says that 
“scoundum Eeelesir observantium™ baptism was given also to children (etiam 
parruis), Comp. his Com. in Matt. XV. (IIE. 1268 sqq.) where he seems to 
infer this custom from the exawple of Christ blessing litde children. That 
Origen himself was baptized in childhood (185 or soon after), is nowhere ex- 
pressly stated in his works (as far as I know), but may be inferred as probable 
from his descent of, andl early religious instruction, by Christian parents (re= 
ported by Enseh JI. 4. VIL 19: 7 “Opejévec ta tig Kara Npioriw dWaonadriag 
tx mpoyéwwy fodtero), in connection with the Egyptian custom, Comp. 
Redepenning, Origenes, 1.49. Tt would certainly be more difficult to prove 
thal he was not baptized iv infancy, Ife could easily make room for infant 
baptism in his thealogieal rystem, which invelyed the Platonic idea of a pre- 
historic fall of the individual soul. Dut the Cyprianic and Augustinian 
theology connected it with the historic fall of Adam, and the conseqnent 
hereditary depravity and guilt. 
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The only opponent of infant baptism among the fathers is 
ae ~ 


the eccentric and schismatic (ertullian, of North Africa. He 
condemns the hastening of the innocent age to the forgiveness 
of sins, and intrusting it with divine gifts, while we would not 
commit to it earthly property." Whoever considers the solem- 
nity of baptism, will shrink more from the receiving, than from 
the postponement of it. But the very manner of Tertullian’s 
Opposition proves as much in favor of infant baptism as against 
it. He meets it not as an innoyation, but as a prevalent cus- 
ane a Do) Ahm sss Bvin 
tom; and he meets it not with exegetical nor historical argu- 
ments, but only with considerations of religions prudence. His 
opposition to it is founded on his view of the regenerating 
effect of baptism, and of the impossibility of having mortal 
sins forgiven in the church after baptism ; this ordinance cannot 
be repeated, and washes out only the guilt contracted before its 
reception. On the same ground he advises healthy adults, 
especially the unmarried, to postpone this sacrament until they 
shall be no longer in danger of forfeiting forever the grace of 
baptism by committing adultery, murder, apostasy, or any other 
of the seven crimes which he calls mortal sins. On the same 
principle his adyice applies only to healthy children, not to 
sickly ones, if we consider that he held baptism to be the in- 
dispensable condition of forgiveness of sins, and taught the 
doctrine of hereditary sin. With him this position resulted 
from moral earnestness, and a lively sense of the great solem- 
nity of the baptismal vow. But many put off baptism to their 
death-bed, in mora] levity and presumption, that they devel 
sin as long as they could. 
Tertullian’s opposition, moreover, had no influence, at least 
uo theoretical influence, even in North Africa. His disciple 
Cyprian differed from him wholly. In his day it was no ques- 


tion, whether the ehildren of Christian parents might and 


1“ Quid festinat innocens aetas ad remissionem peccatorum?" The “innocens” 
here is to be taken only in a relative sense; for Tertullian in other places 
teaches a rittum originis, or hereditary sin and guilt, although not as distinctly 
and clearly as Augustin. 
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should be baptized—ou this all were agreed,—but whether they 
might be baptized so early as the second or third day after 
birth, or, according to the precedent of the Jewish cirenmeision, 
on the cighth day. Cyprian, and a council of sixty-six bishops 
held at Carthage in 255 under his lead, deeided for the earlier 
time, yet without condemning the delay." lt was in a ineasure 
the same view of the almost magical effeet of the baptismal 
water, and of its absolute necessity to salvation, which led Cyp- 
rian to hasten, and ‘Tertullian to postpone the holy ordinance ; 
oue looking more at the beneficent effect of the sacrament in 
regard to past sins, the other at the danger of sins to come, 


§ 74. LTeretical Baptism. 


On Hereticat Baptism comp, Evsenics: JZ 2. VIL 38-5. Cyprian: 
Epist. LXX-LXXVI. The Acts of the Councils of Carthage, a. D, 
255 and 256, and the anonymous tract, De Rebaplivnate, among 
Cyprian’s works, and in Rourn’s &eliquie Sacra, vol. v. 283-328. 

HEFELE: Concilienyeschichte, 1. 117-132 (second ed.), 

G. E. Srerra: Netzertaufe, in Herzog, rev. ed., VIL. 652-661. 


Heretical baptism was, in the third century, the subject of a 
violent controversy, important also for its bearing on the ques- 
tion of the authority of the Romi see, 

Cyprian, whose Epistles afford the clearcst information on 
this subject, followed Tertullian? in rejecting baptism hy here- 
tics as an inoperative mock-haptsm, aml demcunled that all 
heretics coming over to the Catholie church be baptized (he 
would not say re-baptized), Tis position here was die to his 
high-chureh exelusivencss and his horror of schism. As the 
one Catholic church is the sole repository of all grace, there can 
he no forgivencss of sins, ne regeneration or conmiunication of 
the Spirit, no salvation, and therefore no valid sacraments, ont of 
her bosom. So far te had logieal consistency on his side. But, 


"A later council of Carthage of the year 418 went further and decreed: 
“ Item plucuil, ul quicunque parvilos recentes ab uleyis matron buptizandos negat 
eee Anuthenis sit.” 

7 De Bate 1. Comp. alsa Clement of Alex, Strum. L. 379. 
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on the other hand, le departed from the objective view of the 
church, as the Douatists afterwards did, in making the efficacy 
of the sacrament depend on the subjective holiness of the priest. 
“ Tlow can one consecrate water,” he asks, © who is himself un- 
holy, and has not the Holy Spirit?” He was followed by the 
North African ehureh, which, in several councils at Carthage in 
the years 255-6, rejected heretical baptism; and by the church 
of Asia Minor, which lad already acted on this view, and now, 
in the person of the Cappadocian bishop Firmilian, a disciple 
and admirer of the great Origen, vigorously defended it against 
Rome, using language which is entirely inconsistent with the 
claims of the papacy.’ 

The Roman bishop Stephen (253-257) appeared for the op- 
posite doctrine, on the ground of the ancient practice of his 
charch.* He offered no argument, but spoke with the con- 
sciousness of authority, and followed a catholic instinct. He 
laid chicf stress on the objective nature of the sacrament, the 
virtue of which depended neither on the officiating priest, nor 
on the receiver, but solely on the institution of Christ. Hence 
he considered heretical baptism valid, provided only it was ad- 
ministered with intention to baptize and in the right form, to 
wit, in the name of the Trinity, or even of Christ alone; so that 
heretics coming into the church needed only confirmation, or 
the ratification of baptism by the Holy Ghost. “ Heresy,” says 
he, “ produces children and exposes them; and the church takes 
up the exposed children, and nourishes them as her own, though 
she herself has not bronght them forth.” 

The doctrine of Cyprian was the more consistent from the 

1 See p. 162. Some Roman divines (Molkenkuhr and Tizzani, as quoted by 
Hefele, p. 121) thought that such an irreverent Epistle as that of Firmilian 
(the 75th among Cyprian’s Epp.) cannot be histerical, and that the whole story 
of the controversy between Pope Stephen and St. Cyprian must be a fabrica- 
tion! Dogmia versus facts. 

3 According to Hippolytus (PAilosoph.), the rebaptism of heretics was un- 
known before Callistus, A.D, 218-223. Cyprian does not deny the antiquity 
of the Roman custom, but pleads that truth is better than custom (“quasi con 


suetulo major sit veritate”). Hefele, I. p. 121. The Epistles of Stephen are 
Jost, and we must learn his position from his opponents. 
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hierarchical point of view; that of Stephen, from the sacra 
mental, The former was more logical, the latter more practical 
and charitable. The one preserved the principle of the exclu- 
siveness of the church; the other, that of the objective force of 
the sacrament, even to the borders of the opus operatum theory. 
Both were under the direction of the same churelly spirit, and 
the same hatred of heretics; but the Roman doctrine is after all 
a happy inconsistency of liberality, an inroad upon the principle 
of absolute exelusiveness, an involuntary concession, that bap- 
tism, and with it the remission of sin and regeneration, therefore 
salvation, are possible outside of Roman Catholicisin,' 

The controversy itself was conducted with great warmth. 
Stephen, though advocating the liberal view, showed the genu- 
ine papal arrogance and intolerance. Ie would not even admit 
to his presence the deputies of Cyprian, who brought him the 
decree of the African synod, and he ealled this bishop, who 
in every respect excelled Stephen, and whom the Romau church 
now yenerates as one of her greatest saints, a filse Clurist and 
false apostle? He broke off all intercourse with the African 
church, as he had already with the Asiatic. But Cyprian and 
Firmilian, nothing daunted, vindicated with great boldness, the 
latter also with bitter vebemence, their different view, and con- 
tinued in it to their death. The Alexandrian bishop Dionysius 
endeavored to reconcile the two parties, but with little suceess. 
The Valerian persecution, whieli soon ensued, and the martyr- 
dom of Stephen (257) and of Cyprian (258), suppressed this 
internal discord. 

Iu the course of the fourth century, however, the Roman 
theory gradually gained on the other, received the sanction 


' Unless it be maintained that the baptismal grace, if receive: outside of the 
Catholic communion, is of no nse, but rather increases the guilt (like the 
knowledge of the heathen), and becomes available only by the subjective con- 
version and regular confirmation of the beretic. This was the view of Augus- 
tin; see Steitz, dc, p. 655 aq. 

* © Psevdochristuin, psendoapostolum, et dolostim operartum.” Firmil. Ad Oyp. 
towards the end (Jp, 75). Ilefele (I. 120) calls this unchristian intolerance 
of Stephen very mildly “eine yrosse Unfreundlichkett.” 
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of the ecumenical Council of Nicwea in 325, was adopted in 
North Africa during the Donatistic controversies, by a Synod of 
Carthage, 348, defended by the powerful dialectics of St. Au- 
gustin against the Donatists, and was afterwards confirmed by 
the Council of Trent with an anathema on the opposite view. 


NOTE, 


The Couucil of Trent declares (Sessia Sepf., March 8, 1547, canon 4): 
“Tf any one says that the baptism, which is even given by heretics in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Cthost, with 
the intention of doing what the church doth, is not true baptism: let him 
be anathema.” The Greek church likewise forbids the repetition of 
baptism which has been performed in the name of the Holy Trinity, but 
requires trine immersion, See the Orthodox Conf. Quaest. CLL. (in 
Schaff's Creeds IL. 376), and the Hussian Catch, (II. 493), which says: 
“ Baptism is spiritual birth: « man is born but once, therefore he is also 
baptized but once.” But the same Catechism declares “trine immer- 
sion” to be “ most essential in ihe administration of baptism” (II. 491). 

The Roman church, following the teaching of St. Augustin, bases upon 
the validity of heretical and schismatical baptism even a certain legal 
claim on all baptized persons, as virtually belonging to her communion, 
and a right to the forcible conversion of heretics under favorable circum- 
stances.! But as there may be some doubt about the orthodox form and 
intention of heretical baptism in the mind of the convert (¢, g. if he be a 
Unitarian), the same church allows a conditionud rebaptism with the 
formula: ‘Jf thou art noé yet baptized, I baptize thee,” ete. 

Evangelical creeds put their recognition of Roman Catholic or any 
other Christian baptism not so much on the theory of the objective virtue 
of the sacrament, as on a more comprehensive and liberal conception 
of the church. Where Christ is, there is the church, and there are true 
ordinances. The Baptists alone, among Protestants, deny the validity of 
any other baptism but by iinmersion (in this respect resembling the 
Greek church), but are very far on that account from denying the Chris- 
tian status of other denominations, since baptism with them is only a 
sign (not a meana) of regeneration or conversion, which precedes the 
rite and is independent of it. 


1 Augustin thus misinterpreted the “ Coye intrare,” Luke 14: 22, 23, as juste 
fying persecution (Zp. ad Bonifae., c. 6). If the holy bishop of Hippo had 
foreseen the fearful consequences of his exegesis, he would haye shrunk from it 
in horror. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CHRISTIAN ART. 


§75. Literature. 
Comp. the Lit. on the Catacombs, ch, VIL. 


Fr. MONTER: Sinnbilder u. Aunsteorstellungen der alten Christen. Al- 
tona, 1520. 

GRUNEISEN: Ueber die Ursachen des Kunsthasses in den drei ersten 
Jahrhunderten, Stuttg, 1831. 

HELMSDORFER: Christi, Kunstsymbolik u. Ikonoqraphie. Frkf. 1839. 

F. Prrer: Mythologie u. Symbolik der christl. Kunst. 2 yols. Weimar, 
1847-51, Ueber den chrivtl. Bilderkreis. Berl, 1852 (p. 3-10). By 
the same: Minleituag in die monumentale Theologie, Gotha, 1867. 

J.B. De Rossi (R.C.): De Christianis monumentis iydiv exhibentibus, 
in the third volume of Prria’s “Spicilegium Solesmense.” Paris, 
1855, Also his great work on the Roman Catacombs (Aoma 
Sotteranea, 1864-1867), and his Archwol, “ Bulletin’? (Balletine di 
Archeoloyia cristiana, since 18693), 

A. WELBY PuGIN (architect and Prof. of Eccles. Antiquities at Oscott, 
a conyert to the R, C. Ch,, d. 1852): Glossary of Evelesiastical Orna- 
ment and Costume. Lond. 1844, 4°, third ed. 1868, revised aud en- 
larged by B. Sinith, with 70 plates, See the art, “ Cross.’’ 

P. RArrAELLeE Garnvecr (Jesuit): Storie della Arte Cristiana net primi 
alto secoli della chiesu, Prato, 1872-"80, 6 vols, ful., with 500 magni- 
ficent plates and illustrations, A most important work, but intense- 
ly Romish. By the same: J/ erocifisso grafita in cana dei Cesari. 
Rom, 1857, 

Fr. Becker: Die Darstellung Jesu Christi unter den Bille des Fisches 
anf den Monumenten dev Nirvhe idler Kutukomben, erliutert, Breslau, 
1866, Thesamie: [he Spolt- Crucifix der riimischen Naiserpaliiste aus 
dem Aufany des avitten Jahoh. Breslau, 1866 (4t pp). The same: 
Die Wand-and Deekengemitde dev rin, Ratukuabhen. Cera, 1876, 

Abbé. Tos. Au. Mantiany: Diction. des Aatiquités Chrétionues, Yaris, 
1865, second ed,, S77. (With valuable illustrations), 

P.X. Krave (R, Ci): Die christh Kunst te threw Prithesten Anfdngen. 
Leipzig, ISTR (200 pages and 48 woadents). Also several articles 
in his " Real-Eneyklop. der. christh Alterthimer,” Ereiburg i. B, 

TRO sqq. (The cuts qiestiy froin Martizny). 
Yh 
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H. Acuetis: Das Symbol J. Fisches u. d. Fischdeniemiiler, Marb,, 1888. 
C. W. Bennett: Christian Arclieology, N. York, 1888. 


§ 76. Origin of Christian Art. 


CHRISTIANITY owed its origin neither to art nor to science, 
and is altogether independent of both. But it penetrates and 
pervades them with its heaven-like nature, and inspires them 
with a higher and nobler aim, Art reaches its real perfection 
in worship, as an embodiment of devotion in beautiful forms, 
which afford a pure pleasure, and at the same time excite and 
promote devotional feeling, Poetry and music, the most free 
and spiritual arts, which present their ideals in word and tone, 
and lead immediately from the outward form to the spiritual 
substance, were an essential element of worship in Judaism, and 
passed thence, in the singing of psalms, into the Christian church. 

Not so with the plastic arts of seulpture_aud—painting, which 
employ grosser material—stone, wood, color—as the medium 
of representation, and, with a lower grade of culture, tend 
almost invariably to abuse when brought in contact with wor- 
ship. Hence the strict prohibition of these arts by the Mono- 
theistic religions. The Mohammedans follow in this respeet 
the Jews; their mosques are as bare of images of living beings 
as the synagogues, and they abhor the image worship of Greek 
and Romau Christians as a species of idolatry, 

The ante-Nicene church, inheriting the Mosaic decalogue, and 
engaged in deadly conflict with heathen idolatry, was at first 
averse to those arts. Moreover her humble condition, her cou- 
tempt for all hypocritical show and earthly vanity, her en- 
thusiasm for martyrdom, and her absorbing expectation of the 
speedy destruction of the world and establishment of the mil- 
lennial kingdom, made her indifferent to the ornamental part of 
life. The rigorous Moutanists, in this respect the forerunners 
of the Puritans, were most hostile to art. But even the highly 
cultivated Clement of Alexandria put the spiritual worship of 
God in sharp contrast to the pictorial representation of the 
divine. “The habit of daily view,’ he says, “lowers the dis- 
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nity of the divine, which cannot be lovored, but is only de. 
graded, by sensible material.” 

Yet this aversion to art seems not to have extended to mere 
syinbols such as we find even in the Old Testament, as the 
brazen serpent and the cherubin in the temple, At all events, 
after the middle or close of the seeond century we find the rude 
beginnings of Christian art i art in mn the \ form of Significant symbols 
in the private and social life of the Christians, and afterwards 
in public worship. This is evident from ‘Tertullian and other 
writers of the third century, and is abundantly confirmed by 
the Catacombs, although the age of their earliest pictorial re- 
nitins is a matter of uncertainty and dispute. 

The origin of these symbols must be fonnd in the instimative 
ions truth, 
which might remind them continually of their Rodoener and 
their holy ealling, and which would at the same time furnish 
them the best substitute for the signs of heathen idolatry. For 
every day they were surrounded by mythological figures, not 





desire of the Christizus to have visible tokens of reli 


only in temples and public places, but in private houses, on the 
walls, floors, goblets, seal-rings, and grave-stones,  Tanocent and 
natural as this effort was, it could easily lead, in the less intelli- 
gent multitude, to confusion of the sign with the thing signified, 
and to many a superstition, Yet this result was the less apparent 
in the first three centuries, because in that period artistie works 
were mostly confined to the province of symbol and allegory. 
From the private recesses of Christian homes and catacombs 
artistic representitions of holy things passed into public churches 
in the fourth ceutury, but under protest which continued for a 
long time and gave rise to the violent_image controversies which 
were not settled until the second Council of Niewa (787), in 
favor of a limited image worship. The Spantsh Tineil of 
Elvira (Granada) in S06 first raised such a protest, and pro- 
hibited (in the thirty-sixth canon) “pictures in the chareh (pie- 
turas in ceclesia), lest the objects of veneration aud worship 
ghoukl be depieted on the walls.” This seands almost icono- 
clastic and puritanic; but in view of the wunmerous ancient pie 
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tures and sculptures in the catacombs, the prohibition must be 
probably understood as a temporary measure of expediency in 
that transition period." 


§ 77. The Cross and the Crucifix. 


“ Religion des Kreuzes, nur du verkuiipfest in Einem Kranze 
Der Demuth und Kraft doppelte Palme zuyleich,’—(Scuitier).* 


Comp. ithe works quoted in 2 75, and the lists in Zéckler and Fulda, 


Justus Lipstus (R. C., d. 1606, as Prof. at Louvain): De Cruce libri tres, 
ad sacrum profanamgie historiam utiles. Antw,, 1595, and later 
editions. 

Jac. GRETSER (Jesuit): De Cruce Christi rcbusque ad eam pertinentibus. 
Ingolst., 1598-10605, 3 vols. 4to; 3rd ed. revised, 1608; also in his 
Opera, Ratisb., 1734, Tom, L.-T. 

Wma. Hasuam: T'he Cross und the Serpent: being a brief History of tha 
Triumph of the Cross. Oxford, 1849. 

W. R. ALGER: History of the Cross, Boston, 1858. 

Gasr, DE Mortiuuet: Le Signe de la Croix avant le Christianisme. 
Paris, 1866. 

A, Cu. A. ZESTERMANN: Die bildliche Darstellung des Kreuzes und der 
Kreuziyung historisch entwickelt. Leipzig, 1867 aud 1868. 

J. Srockpaver (R. C.): Aunstgeschichte des Kreuzes, Schaffhausen, 
1870. 

O. ZacxLer (Prof. in Greifswald): Das Kreuz Christi. Religionshis- 
torische und kirohlich-archxologische Untersuchungen. Giitersloh, 
1875 (48+ pages, with a large list of works, pp. xili—xxiv.). English 
translation by M. G. Evans, Lond,, 1878. 

Ernst v. Bunsen: Dis Syinbal des Kreuces bei allen Nationen und die 
Entstehung des Kreuzsymbols der christlichen Kirche. Berlin, 1876. 
(Full of hypotheses.) 

HERMANN Fuupa: Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung, Eine antiquarische 
Untersuchung. Breslau, 1878. Polemical against the received views 
since Lipsius. Seca full list of literature in Fulda, pp. 299-328, 

E. Dopsert: Zur Entstehungageschichte des Kreuzes, Leipzig, 1580, 


The oldest and dearest, but also the most abused, of the prim- 
itive Christian symbols is the cross, the sign of redemption, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with the Alpha and Omega, some- 
times with the anchor of hope or the palm of peace, Upon this 
arosc, as early as the second century, the custom of making the 


1 See above, p. 180. * “ Der deutschen Muse schinstes Distichon.” 
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sign of the cross’ on rising, bathing, going out, eating, in short 
on engaging in any wars of every-day life; a custom probably 
attended in many cases, even in that age, with superstitious con- 
fidenee in the magical virtue of this sign; hence ‘Tertullian 
hie 


found it necessary to defend the Christiaus agains 





charge of worshipping the cross (stanrolatria).” 

—_—__—_— .. ————r—oar~sermrLY > 5 A ; 
Cypriau and the Apostolical Constitutions mention the sign 

of the cross as a part of the baptismal rite, and Lactautins speaks 


of it as offective against the demons in the baptismal exorcism. 
Pradentins recommends it as a preservative against temptations 
and bad dreams. We find as frequently, partcatary-Gpan or 
naments and tombs, the monogram of the name of Christ, X P, 


usnally combined in the eraciform character, cither alone, or 


with the Greek letters Alpha and Omega, “the first and the 
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last;” in later cases with the addition; “In the sigu.’* Soon 


after Constantine’s vietory over Maxentius by the aid of the 
Labarum (312), crosses were seen on helmets, bucklers, stand- 
ards, crowns, sceptres, coins and seals, in yarious forms. 


* Signaculum or siqnum crucis. 
7 Apol.c. 16; Ad Nal. 1.12. Julian the Apostate raised the same charge 
against the Christians of his day. 
3 “In signo,” i. e. “In hoe signa vines,’ the motto of Constantine. 
* Archwologists distinguish seven or more forms of che cross: 
(a) crus decussate (St. Andrew's cross), x 
(4) cruz commissa (the Egyptian cross), T 
(c) crux inmissa or ordinarin (the upright Latin cross), ~|- 
(d) The inyorted Latin cross of St. Peter, who considered himself un- 
worthy to suffer in the upright position like his Lord, _{_ 
(e) The Greek cross, consisting of four equally long arms, ++ 
(f) The double cross, -|~ 
! 
(g) The triple cross (used by the Pope), —|—_ 


The chief forms of the monogram are: 


kK tT X * & 


The story of the miraculous invention and raising of the true cross of Christ 
by Helena, the mother of Constantine, belongs to the Nicene age. The con- 
nection of the cross with the @ and © arose from the Apocalyptic designation 
of Christ (Tey, 1: 8; 21:6; 22:13), which is thus explained by Prudentina 
(Cathem. lynn IX, 10-12): 
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The cross was despised by the heathen Romans on account 
of the erucifixion, the disgraceful punishment of slaves and the 
worst eriminals; but the Apologists reminded them of the 
unconscicus recognition of the salutary sign in the form of their 
standards and triumphal symbols, and of the analogies in  na- 
ture, as the form of man with the outstretched arm, the flying 
bird, and the sailing ship.t Nor was the symbolical uxe of the 
cross confined to the Christian church, but is found among the 
ancient Egyptians, the Buddhists in India, and the Mexicans 
before the conquest, and other heathen nations, both as a sym- 
bol of blessing and a symbol of curse. 

The eross and the Lord’s Prayer may be called the greatest 
martyrs in Christendom. Yet both the superstitions abuse and 
the puritanic protest hear a like testimony to the significance of 
the great fact of which it reminds us. 

The crvucieix, that is the sculptured or carved representation 
of our Saviour attached to the cross, is of mimch later date, and 
cannot be clearly traced beyoud the middle of the sixth cen- 

a sl asin Larges Laas eens Baie 


“ Alpha et Omega cognominatus; ipse fons et clausula, 
Omnia que sunt, fucrunt, quicque post futura sunt.” 


'Minut. Felix, Ociov. c. 29; “ Lrapera vestra vietricia non lantum simplicis 
erucis faciem, verum etiam adjixi hominis imitantur, Signum sane crucis naturaliter 
ristmus in navi, cum velis (mentibus vehitur, eum erpansis palimulis labitur ; et cum 
erigilur jugum, erucis siynum est ; et com houto porreectis inanibus Deum pura mente 
veneratur. Ila signo crucis aut ratio naturalis innititur, aut veatra religio forma: 
tur.” Comp. a very similar passage in Tertul., Apol. c, 16; and Ad Nal. I. 12) 
also Justin M., Apol. 1. 55. 


? When the temple of Serapis was destroyed (a. p. 390), signs of the cross 
were found beneath the hieroglyphics, and heathen and Christians referred it 
to their religion. Socrates, H, 2. V. 17; Sozomenus, VII. 15; Theodoret 
V. 22. On the Buddhist cross see Medhurst, China, p. 217. At the discovery 
of Mexico the Spaniards found the sign of the cross as an object of worship 
in the idol temples at Anahnuac. Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, 111. 338-340. 
Bee on the heathen use of the Cross, Haslam, Mortillet, Zockler (L. ¢., 7 sqq-), 
and Brinton, Myths of the New World; also an article on © The pre-Christian 
Cross,” in the “ Edinburgh Review,’ Jan. 1870. Zévkler says (p. 95): “Aller 
Fluch und Segen, alles Todeselend und alle Lebeushervlichkett, die durch die 
vorchrislliche Menschheit ausychreitet gewesen, erscheinen in dem Kreuze au) 
Colgatha concentriré zm wundervollsten Gebilde der religitis stttlichen. Entwicklung 
unseres Geschlechtes.” 
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tury. It is not mentioned by any writer of the Nieene and 
Chalcedonian age. One of the oldest known crucifixes, if not 
the very oldest, ts found in a richly illuminated Syrian copy of 
the Gospels in Florence from the year 586.!_ Gregory of Toura 
(d. 595) deseribes a crucifix in the church of St. Genesius, in 
Narbonne, which presented the crucified One almost entirely 
naked.? But this gave offenee, and was veiled, by order of the 
bishop, with a curtain, and only at times exposed to the people. 
The Venerable Bede relates that a erucifix, hearing on one side 
the Crucified, on the other the serpent lifted up by Moses, was 
brought from Rome to the British cloister of Weremouth in 
6865 


NOTE. 


The first symbol] of the crucifixion was the cross alone; then followed 
the cross and the lamb—ecither the lamb with the cross on the head or 
shoulder, or the lamb fastened on the cross; then the figure of Christ in 
connection with the cross—either Christ holding it in his right hand (on 
the sarcophagus of Probus, d. 395), or Christ. with the cross in the back- 
ground (in the church of St. Pudentiana, built 398); at last Christ nailed 
to the cross. 

An attempt has been made to trace the crucifixes back to the third 
or second century, in consequence of the discovery, in 1857, of a mock- 
crucifix on the wall in the ruins of the imperial palaces on the western 
ileclivity of the Palatine hill in Rome, which is preserved in the Museo 
Kircheriano. It shows the figure of a crucified man with the head of an 
ass or a horse, and a human figure kneeling before it, with the inserip- 
tion; “Alexamenos worships his God."* This figure was no doubt 
scratched on the wall by some heathen enemy to ridicule a Christian 
slave or page of the imperial household, or possibly even the emperor 
Alexander Severus (222-235), who, by his religious syneretism, exposed 
himself to sarcastic criticism. The date of the caricature is uncertain ; 
but we know that in the second century the Christians, like the Jews 


1 See Becker, dc, p. 88, Westwood's Paleographia Sacra, and Smith and 
Cheetham, L 415. 

¥ Pictura, quae Dominum nostrum quasi praceinetum linten indicat crucifizum.” 
De Gloria Martyrum, lib. I. ¢, 28- 

5 Opera, ed. Giles, iv. p.376. A erncifix is found in an Irish MS. written 
about 800. See Westwood, as quoted in Smith and Cheetham, T. 516. 

''AdrEauevoe offer [ar] Yedv. The monument wae first published by the 
Jesnit Garrucci, and is fully discussed by Becker in the essay quoted, A 
woodcut is also given in Smith and Cheetham, I. 516. 
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before them, were charged with the worship of an ass, and that at that 
time there were already Christians in the imperial palace.' After the 
third century this silly charge disappears. Roman archeologists (P. 
Garrucci, P, Mozzoni, and Martigny) infer from this mock-crucifix that 
erucifixes were in use among Christians already at the close of the second 
century, since the origina] precedes the caricature, But this conjecture 
is not supported by any evidence. The heathen Cecilius in Minucius 
Felix (ch. 10) expressly testilies the absence of Christian simulacra, As 
the oldest pictures of Christ, so far as we know, originated not among 
the orthodox Christians, but among the heretical and half heathenish 
Gnostics, so also the oldest known representation of the crucifix was a 
mock-picture foam the ham oT % heathen —an excellent iljlustration of 
the word of Paul that the preaching of Christ crucified is foolishness to 
the Greeks. 


§ 78. Other Christian Symbe's. 


The following symbols, borrowed from the Scriptures, were 
frequently represented in the catacombs, and relate to the virtues 
and duties of the Christian life; The dove, with or without tlie 
olive branch, the type of simplicity and innocence ;* the ship, 
representing sometimes the church, as safely sailing through the 
flood of corruption, with reference to Noah’s ark, sometimes the 
individual soul on its yoyage to the heavenly home under the 
conduct of the storm-controlling Saviour; the. palm-brunch, 

which the seer of the Apocalypse puts into ‘the Lunds of the 
elect, as the sign of victory ;* the anchgr, the figure of hope; * 
the lyre, denoting festal joy and sweet harmony ;* the cock, an 
admonition to watchfuiness, with reference to Peter’s fall;° the 
hart which pants for the fresh water-brooks ;7 and the vine 
which, with its branches and clusters, illustrates the union of 


1 Comp. on the supposed 6voAarpeia of the Christians, Tertullian, Apol, >, 16 
("Nam et somniastis caput asininum esse Deum nostrum,” etc.); Ad nationes I. 
11, 14; Minut, Felix, Octav. 9. Tertullian traces this absurdity to Cornelius 
Tacitus, who charges it upon the Jews (ITist. V. 4). 

2 Comp, Matt. 3: 16; 10: 16; Gen. 8: 11; Cant. 6: 9, 

5 Rey. 7: 9. The palm had a similar significance with the heathen, Horace 
writes (Od. I. 1): “Palmague nobilis Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos.” 

“Heb. 6: 19. Likewise among the heathen. 

* Comp. Eph. 5: 19. 

* Matt, 26: 34, and parallel passages. 

7Ps. 42: 1. 

Vol. II.—18 
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the Christians with Christ according to the parable, and the 
richness and joyfulness of Christian life. 
The phenix, a symbol of rejuyenation and of the resurrection, 
is derived from the well-known heathen myth.? 
SICAUTED a 


§ 79. Tfistorieal and Alleqorivcal Pictures. 


From these emblems there was but ane step to iconographic 
representations. The Bible furnished rich material for his- 
torical, typical, and allegorical pietures, which are found im the 
catacombs and ancient monuments. Many of them date from 
the third or even the second century, 

The favorite pictures from the Old Testament are Adam and 
Eve, the rivers of Paradise, the ark of Noah, the sacrifice of 
Isaac, the passage through the Red Sea, the giving of the law, 
Moses smiting the rock, the deliverance of Jonah, Jonah naked 
under the gourd, the translation of Elijah, Daniel in the lions’ 
den, the three children in the fiery furnace, Then we have 
scenes from the Gospels, and from apostolic and post-apostolic 
history, such as the adoration of the May, their meeting with 
Herod, the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan, the bealmg of the 
paralytic, the changing of water into wine, the miraculous feed- 
ing of five thousand, the ten virgins, the resurrection of Lazarus, 
the entry into Jerusalem, the Lloly Supper, the portraits of St. 
Peter and St. Paul,* 


' John 15; 1-6. The parables of the Good She 
the Branehes, both recorded only by St. John, seem to have heen the most 
prominent in the mind varies akin C hrintiiis, as ae are in the eutae 
combs. “What they valued" (says Stanley, Chria. Inst, p. SS), © what chee 
felt, was a new moral influence, a new life aiéaltug Thiet their veins, » new 
health imparted to their frames, a new courage breathing in Uieir frees, like 
wine to a weary laborer, like sap in the hundred branches of a spreading tree, 
like juice in the thousand clusters of a spreading ying.” But more important 
than this was the idea of vital union of the believers with Christ and among 
each other, synibolized by the vine and its branches. 

* The fabulous phenix is nowhere mentioned in the Bible, and is first used 
hy Clement of Rome, Ad Cor-e. 25, and by Tertullian, De Reswer. e. 13. Comp. 
Pliny, Tfist, Nat. XU. 1 

2 Por details the reader is referred to the great illustrated works of Perret, 
De Rossi, Garrucci, Marker, Rolior, Northeote and Brownlow, ete. 









pherd, and of the Vine and 
——— ee 
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The passion and crucifixion were never represented in the 
early monuments, except_by the symbol of the crass. 

~Oceasionally we find also mythological representations, as 
Psyche with wings, and playing with birds and flowers (an em- 
blem of immortality), Hercules, Theseus, and especially Orpheus, 
who with his magic song quieted the storm and tamed the wild 





beasts. 

Perhaps Gnosticism had a stimulating effect in art, as it had 
in theology. At all events the sects of the Carpocratians, the 
Busilideans, and the Manichaeans cherished art. Nationality also 
had something to do with this branch of life. The Italians are by 

nature an artistic people, ‘and shaped their Christianity according- 
ly. Therefore Rome is preéminently the home of Christian art. 

The earliest pictures in the catacombs are artistically the best, 
and show the influence of classic models in the beauty and yrace 
of form, From the fourth eentury there is a rapid decline to 
rudeness and stiffness, and a transition to the Byzantine type. 

Some writers’ have represented this primitive Christian art 








merely as pagan art in its decay, and even the Good Shepherd 
as xcopy of Apollo or Hermes. But while the form is often 
an imitation, the spirit is altogether different, and the myths are 
understood as wieonscious prophecies and types of Christian 
verities, as in the Sibylline books, The relation of Christian 
art to mythological art somewhat resembles the relation of bibli- 
eal Greek to classical Greek. Christianity could not at once 
invent u new art any more than a new language, but it emanei- 
pated the old from the service of idolatry and immorality, filled 
it with a deeper meaning, and consecrated it to a higher aim. 

The blending of classical reminiscences and Christian ideas 
is best embodied in the beautiful symbolie pictures of the Good 
Shepherd and of Orpheus. 

The former was the most favorite figure, not only in the 
Catacombs, but on articles of daily use, as rings, cups, and 

1 Raoul-Rochette (Mémoires sur les antiquités chrétiennes; and Tableau des 


Catacombes), and Renan ( Mare-Aurile, p, 542 sqq.)- 
4See the illustrations at the end of the volume. 
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lamps. Nearly one hundred and fifty such pictures have come 
down to us, The Shepherd, an appropriate symbol of Christ, 
is usually represented as a handsome, beardless, geutle youth, in 
light costume, with a girdle and sandals, with the flute and pas- 
toral stall) carrying a lamb on his shoulder, standing between 
two or more sheep that look confidently up to him. Sometimes 
he feeds a large flock on green pastures, If this was the popu- 
lar conception of Christ, it stood in contrast with the contempo- 
runcous theological idea of the homely appearance of the 
Saviour, and anticipated the post-Constantinian conception. 

The picture of Orpheus is twice found in the cemetery of 
Domitilla, and onee iv that of Callistus. One on the ceiling in 
Domitilla, apparently from the second century, is especially 
rich: it represents the mysterious singer, seated in the centre on 
a piece of rock, playing on the lyre his enchanting melodies to 
wild and tame animals—the lion, the wolf, the serpent, the 
horse, the ram—at his feet—and the birds in the trees ;' around 
the central figure are several biblical scenes, Moses smiting the 
rock, David aiming the sling at Goliath (?), Daniel among the 
lions, the raising of Lazarus. The heathen Orpheus, the re- 
puted author of monotheistic hymns (the Orphica), the centre 
of so many mysteries, the fabulons charmer of all creation, 
appears here either as a symbol and type of Christ himself? or 
rather, like the heathen Sibyl, as an antitype aud unconscious 
prophet of Christ, annonneing and foreshadowing Him as the 
conqueror of all the forces of nature, as the harmonizer of all 
discords, and as ruler over life and death. 


§ 80. <AMegorieal Representations of Chrisi, 


Pictures of Christ came into use slowly and gradually, as the 


coneeptions concerning his personal appearuice changed, The 





1 Comp. Horace, De Arte Poét., 891 sayy. 
Silvestres homines sacer titerpresque deorum 
Grdilus et vietu forda Uleberruit Orphens, 
Dietns ob hae lenive tiyres rabidusyue Leones. 
I This is the explanation of nearly all arclwologists since Bosio, except 
Schultze (Dir Katak, 105). 
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Evangelists very wisely keep profound silence on the subject, 
and no ideal which human genius may devise, can do justice to 
Him who was God manifest in the flesh. 

In the ante-Nicene age the strange notion_prevailed that_our 
Saviour, in the state of his humiliation, was homely, according 
to a literal interpretation of the Messianic prophecy : “ Tle hath 
no form nor comeliness.”* This wis the opinion of Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian,’ and even of the spiritualistie Alexan- 
drian divines Clement,’ and Origen® A true and healthy 
feeling leads rather to the opposite view; for Jesus certainly 
had not the physiognomy of a sinner, and the heavenly purity 
and harmony of his soul must in some way have shone through 
the yeil of his flesh, as it certainly did on the Mount of Traus- 
figuration, Physical deformity is incompatible with the Old 
Testament idea of the priesthood, how much more with the idea 
of the Messiah. 

Those fathers, however, had the state of humiliation alone in 
their eye. The exalted Redeemer they themselves viewed as 
clothed with unfading beauty and glory, whieh was to pass 
from Him, the Head, to his church also, in her perfect millennial 
state. We have here, therefore, uot an essential opposition 


1 Tsa. 53: 2,3; 52: 14; comp. Ps. 22. 

3 Dial. c. Fryphone Judweo c. 14 (cig thy tpGryv rapovaiav row Xprorow, év 7 
Kat Gripog Kai aeidi¢ Kal Yvyrde oavyceoGat Kexnpvypivor Eoriv); c. 49 
(radyrog Kat aripog Kai dedi) 85, 88, 100, 110, 121. 

2 Adv. Jud. ec. 14: “ne aspect quidem honestus,” and then he quotes Isa. 
53: 2 sqq.; 8: 14; Ps. 22. De carne Christi, ec. 9: “nec humane honestatis 
corpus fuit, nedum celestis claritatis.” 

* Paedag. IIT, 1, p, 252; Strom, lib. II. ¢. 5, p. 440; III. c. 17, p. 559; VI. 
c, 17, p. 818 (ed. Potter). 

5 Contr. Oels. VI. c. 75, where Origen quotes from Celsus that Christ's person 
did not differ from others in grandeur or beauty or strength, but was, as the 
Chriatians report, “little, ill-favored and ignoble” (rd cOua pexpdv Kat Svoeedée 
nat ayevéc jv). He admits the “ill-fayored,'’ but denies the “ignoble,”’ and 
doubts the “little,” of which there is no certain evidence. He then quotes the 
language of Isaiah 53, but adds the description of Ps, 45: 3, 4 (Sept.), which 
represents the Messiah as a king arrayed in beauty. Celsus used this false 
tradition of the supposed uncomeliness of Jesus as an argument against his 
divinity, and an objection to the Christian religion. 

® Comp. Tertullian, Adv. Jud. c.14 (Opera, ed. Ochler II. 740), where he 
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made between holiness and beauty, but only a temporary sepa. 
ration, Nor did the ante-Nicene fathers mean to deny that 
Christ, even in the days of his hamiliation, had a spiritnal 
beauty which captivated susceptible souls. Thus Clement of 
SS 
Alexandria distinguishes between two kinds of beauty, the out- 
ward beauty of the flesh, which soon fades away, and the 
beauty of the soul, which consists in moral excellence and is 
permanent, “That the Lord Himself,” he says, “wits uncomely 
in aspect, the Spirit testifies Ty Tsai “And we saw Hina, suid 
he had no form nor comeliness ; bat his form was mean, inferior 
to men,” Yet who was more admirable than the Lord? But 
it was not the beanty of the flesh visible to the eye, but the 
true beauty of both soul and body, which He exhibited, which 
in the former is beneficeuce; in the latter—that is, the flesh— 
immortality.” * Chrysostom went further: he understood 
Isuijah’s deseription to refer merely to the seenes of the passion, 
and took his idea of the personal appearance of Jesus from the 
forty-fifth Psalm, where he is represented as “fairer than the 
pend 
children of men.” Jerome and Aucostin liad the same view, 
Gut there was at that time no-authentic picture of Christ, and 
the imagination was left to its own imperfect attempts to set 
forth that human face divine which reflected the beauty of sin- 
Jess holiness, 
The first re 
He appears now as a shepherd, who lays down his life for the 


sresentations of Christ were purely allegorical. 





quotes Dan. 7: 18 sq. and Ps. 45: 3, 4, for the heavenly beauty and 
glory of the exalted Saviour, and says: “ Primo sordibus dudutas est, td est 
earnia passibilis ef mortalis indignitate .. 4 dehine spoliatus pristina sorde, 
erornalns podere et mitra et cidari munda, td est seeundi adventns; quontam 
gloriam et honorem adeptis demonstratur.” Justin Martyr makes the same dis 
tinction between the humility of the first and the glory of the second appear- 
ance. Dial. c. Tryph. Jud. c, 14 and c. 49, ete. So dues Origen in the passage 
just quoted. 

’ Paedag. lib, IIT. ¢. 1, which treats of true beauty. Compare also the last 
chapter in the second book, which is directed against the extravagant fondness 
of females for dress and jewels, and contrasts with these meretricions orua- 
ments the trae beauty of the soul, which “blossoms ont in the flesh, exhibiting 
the amiahle comeliness of self-control, whenever the character, like a beam of 
light, gleams in the form.” 
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sheep,’ or carries the lost sheep on his shoulders; now as 
Jamb, who bears the sin of the world; more rarely as a_ram, 
with reference to the substituted victim in the history of Abra- 
ham and Isaac;‘ frequently as _a_fisher® Clement of Alex- 
andria, in his hymn, calls Christ the “ Fisher of men that are 
saved, who with his sweet life catches the pure fish out of the 
hostile fluod in the sea of iniquity.” 

The most favorite symbol se aye been that of the fish, 
Tt was the double symbol of the Redeemer and the redeemed. 
The corresponding Greek Icreriys is a pregnant anagram, con- 
taining the initials of the words: “Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour.” ° 





In some pictures the mysterious fish is swimming 
in the water with a plate of bread and a cup of wine on 
his back, with evident allusion to the Lord’s Supper. At the 
same time the fish represented the soul caught in the net of 
the great Fisher of men and his servants, with reference to 
Matt. 4: 19; comp. 13: 47. Tertullian connects the symbol 
with the water of baptism, saying:’ “We little fishes 
(piscieul’) are born by our Fish (secundum IN@VN  nos- 
trum), Jesus Christ, in water, and can thrive ouly by con- 
tinuing in the water;” that is if we are faithful to our bap- 


1 John 10: 11. Comp. above, p. 276. 

2? Luke 15: 3-7; comp. Isa, 40: 11; Ez. 34: 11-15; Ps. 23. 

2 John 1: 29; I Pet. 1: 19; Rey, 5: 12. 4 Gen. 22: 13. 

§ Christ calls the apostles “ fishers of men,’ Matt. 4: 19. 

6 'TXOTE = 'L-yooic X-praric Q-c00 Y-ide Z-wrijp, Comp. Augustin, De Civil, 
Dei xviii, 23 (Jesus Christus Det Filius Salvator). The acrostic in the 
Sibylline Books (lib, viii. vs, 217 sqq.) adds to this word cravyde, the cross, 
Schultze (Katuk., p. 129), not satisiied with this explanation, goes back to Matt. 
7: 10, where fish (iy0/c) and serpent (dic) are contrasted, and suggested a 
contrast between Christ and the devil (comp. Apoc. 12; 14, 15; 2 Cor. 11: 3), 
Rather artificial. Merz derives the symbol frown dyer (hence dyapiov in John 
21: 9) in the sense of “fish, flesh’’ In Palestine fish was, next to bread, the 
principal food, and a savory nccompaniment of bread. It tigures prominently 
in the miraculous feeding of the multitude (John 6; 9, 11), and in the meal 
of the risen Saviour on the shores of the Lake of Tiberias (John 21: 9, 
byipiov Kat Gprov). By an allegorical stretch, the fish might thus become to 
the mind of the early church a symbol of Christ's body, as the heavenly food 
which he gave for the salvation of men (John 6; 51), 

7 De Baptism, e. 1. 
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tismal covenant, and preserve the grace there received. The 
pious fancy made the fish a symbol of the whole mystery of 
the Christian salvation, The anagrammatic or hieroglyphic 
use of the Greek Icuruys and the Latin Piscis-Crristus 
belonged to the Diseiplina Arcani, aud was a testimony of the 
ancient church to the faith in Christ’s person as the Sou of God, 
and his work as the Saviour of the world. The origin of this 
symbol must be traced beyond the middle of the second century, 
perhaps to, Alexandria, where there was a strong love for 
mystic symbolism, both among the orthodox and the Gnostic 
heretics.’ It is familiarly mentioned by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Origen, and Tertullian, and is found on ancient remains 
in the Roman catacombs, marked on the grave-stones, rings, 
lamps, vases, and wall-pictures.? 

The Ichthys-symbol went out of use before the middle of 
the fourth century, after which it is only found occasionally as 
a reminiscence of olden times. 

Previous to the time of Constantine, we find no trace of an 
image of Christ, properly speaking, except among the Gnostic 
Carpocratians? and in the case of the heathen emperor Alex- 
ander Severus, who adorned his domestic chapel, as a sort of 
syneretistic Pantheon, with representatives of all religions.‘ 
The above-mentioned idea of the uncomely personal appearance 


' So Pitra, De Pisce synbolico, in * Spicil. Solesm.,” III, 524. Comp. Mar- 
riott, The Tratimony of the Cutueombs, p. 120 sq. 

2 The oldest Ichthys-monument known so fir was discovered in 1865 in the 
Cemeterium Domitille, a hitherto inaccessible part of the Roman catacombs, 
and is traced by Cavalier De Rossi to the first century, by Becker to the first 
half of the second. It is in a wall picture, representing three persons with 
three loayea of bread and a fish. In other pictures we find fish, bread, and 
wine, with evident allusion to the miraculous feeding (Matt. 15: 17), and the 
meals of the risen Saviour with his disciples (Luke, ch. 24; John, ch. 21). 
Paulinus calls Christ “ panis ipse verus ef aque vine piscis.” See the interestiug 
illustrations in Garrucci, Martigny, Kraus, and other archeological works. 

3 Jrenus, Adv. Maer. 1.25, The Carpocratians asserted that even Pilate 
ordered a portrait of Christ to be made. Comp. Hippolytus, Philos., VII. e 
32; Epiphanins, Adv. Her. XXVL.6; Augustin, De Her. c. 7. 

* Apollonius, Orpheus, Abraham, and Christ. See Lampridius, Vita Ales, 
Seo, c. 23. 
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of Jesus, the entire silence of the Gospels about it, and the Old 
Testament prohibition of images, restrained the church from 
making either pictures or statues of Christ, until in the Nicene 
age a great change took place, though not without energetic and 
Jong-continued opposition, Eusebius gives us, from his own 
observation, the oldest report of a statue of Chitst, which, sad was 
said to have been erected by the woman with the issue of blood, 
together with her own statue, in memory of her cure, before 
her dwelling at Crsarea Philippi (Paneas)." But the same 
historian, in a letter to the empress Constantia (the sister of 
Constantine and widow of Licinius), strongly protested against 
images of Christ, who had laid aside his earthly servant form, 
and whose heavenly glory transcends the conception and artistic 
skill of man,? 


§ 81. Pictures of the Virgin Mary. 


De Rosst: IJmagines selecte Deipare Virginis (Rome, 1863); Mar- 
RioT?r: Catacombs (Lond. 1870, pp. 1-63); Marticny: Diet, sub 
“Vierge;") Kraus: Die christl. Kunst (Leipz. 1873, p. 105); 
Norrueore and Browntow: Rome Softer, (2¢ ed. Lond. 1879, 
Pt. I. p. 133 sqq.); Witinrow: Cutacombs (N.Y. 1874, p. 305 
sqq.); ScHucrze: Die Marienbilder der altehristl, Kunst, and 
Die Katacomben (Leipz, 1882, p. 150 sqq.); Vox Lewxer; Die 
Marienverehrung in den 3 ersten Jahrh. (Stuttgart, 1881, p. 282 sqq.). 


It was formerly supposed that no picture of the Virgin 
existed before the Council of Ephesus (431), which condemned 
Nestorius and sanctioned the theotokos, thereby giving solemn 
sanction and a strong impetus to the enltus of Mary. But 
several pictures are now traced, with a high degree of proba- 
bility, to the third, if not the second century. From the first 


\ 

1H. E. VII. 18. Comp. Matt. 9: 20, Probably that alleged statue of 
Christ was a monument of Hadrian, or some other emperor to whom the 
Pheenicians did obeisance, in the form of a kneeling woman. Similar repre- 
sentations are seen on coins, particularly from the ageof Hadrian. Julian 
the Apostate destroyed the two statues, and substituted his own, which was 
riven by lightning (Sozom, V. 21). 

7 A fragment of this letter is preserved in the acts of the iconoclastic Coun- 
cil of 754, and in the sixth act of the Second Council of Nicwa, 787. See 
Euseb. Opp. ed. Migne, Il. col. 1545, and Harduin, Conc. IV. 406. 
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five centuries vearly fifty representations of Mary have so far 

been brotght to the notice of scholars, most of them in connee- 
tion with the tnfaut Saviour, 

The oldest is a fragmentary wall-picture in the cemetery of 

gs yo 

Tn 


Priscilla; it presents Mary wearing a tunic cloak, in sitting 





posture, and holding at her breast the child, who turns his face 
round to the beholder, Near her stands a young and 
beardless man (probably Joseph) clothed in the padlium, holding 
a book-roll in one hand, pointing to the star above with the 
other, and looking npon the mother and child with the ex- 
pression of joy; between and above the figures is the star of 
Bethlehem; the whole represents the happiness of a family 
withont the supernatural adornments of dogmatic reflection." 
In the saue cemetery of Priscilla there are other frescos, 
representing (according to De Rossi and Garrueci) the ammuucia- 
C at By 

tion by the angel, the adoration of the Magi, and the finding 

Py The MISC Te Acerawon, OF NeW NE : 
of the Lord in the temple. The adoration of the Magi (two or 
four, afterwards three) is a favorite part of the pictures of the 
holy family, In the oldest picture of that kind in the cemetery 


1 See the picture in De Rossi, Plate 1y., Northcote and Brownlow, Plate xx 
(17. 140), nud in Schultze, Katak., p. 151. De Rossi (“ Bulletino,” 1865, 23, a8 
quoted by N. aud B,) declares it either cotval with the first Christian art, or 
little removed from it, cither of the age of the Flavii or of Trajan and 
Hadrisn, or at the very latest, of the first Antonines. “On ‘the roof of this 
tomb there was ligured in line stuceo the Good Shepherd between two sheep, 
and some other subject, now nearly defaced.” De Rossi supports his view of 
the high antiquity of this Madonna by the superior, almost elissieal style of 
art, and hy the faet that the catacomb of Priscilla, the mother of Pudens, is 
one of the oldest. But J. 7 Parker, an experienced antiquary, assigns this 
picture to 4. p, 523. The young man is, according to De Rossi, Isaiah or 
some other prophet; but Marriott and Sehultze refer him to Joseph, whieh is 
more probable, although the later tradition of the Greek chureh derived from 
the Apoeryphal Gospels and strengthened by the idea of the perpetnal vir- 
ginity, represents him as ao old man with several children from a previous 
indrrinve (the brethren of Jesus, changed into consins by Jerome and the 
Latin church), Northeote and Brownlow (IL 141) remark: “St. Joseph 
certainly appears in some of the sarcophagi; and in the most ancient of them 
asa young and beardless man, generally chal in atunice, In the mosaics of 
St. Mary Major's, which are of the fifth century, and in whieh he appears 
four or five times, he is shown of mature age, if not olds and from that thine 
forward Uhis becnmie the nore coomon mode of representing hin,” 
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of SS. Peter and Marcellinus, Mary sits on a chair, holding 
the babe in her lap, and reeeiving the Lomage of two Mayi, 
one on cach side, presenting their gifts on a plate.’ Tn later pic- 
tures the manger, the ox and the ass, and the miraculous star 
are added to the scene, 

The frequent pictures of a lady in praying attitude, with 
uplifted, or outstretched arms (Ovrwnis or Orante), especially 
when found in company with the Good Shepherd, are explained 
by Roman Catholic archeologists to mean the chureli or the 
blessed Virgin, or both combined, praying for sinners.2 But 
figures of praying men as well as women are abundant in the 
eatacombs, and often represent the persou buried in the adjacent 
tomb, whose names are sometimes given. No Ora pro nobis, 
no Ave Maria, no Theotokos or Deipara appears there. The 
pictures of the Orans are like those of other women, and show 
no traces of Mariolatry, Nearly all the representations in the 
catacombs keep within the limits of the gospel history. But 
after the fourth century, and in the degeneracy of art, Mary 
was pietured in claborate mosaics, and on gilded glasses, as the 


“Growned queen of Teaven, seat queen of heaven, seated on a throne, in hejewelled 
purple robes, and with a nimbas of glory, worshipped by angels 
and saints, 

The noblest pictures of Mary, in ancient and modern times, 
endeavor to set forth that peculiar union of virgin purity and 
motherly tenderness which distinguish “the Wedded Maid 


1 See Plate xx. in N. and B. 11. 140. Schultze (p. 153) traces this picture 
to the beginuing of the third century. 

2 According to the usual Roman Catholic interpretation of the apocalyptic 
yision of the woman clothed with the sun, and bringing forth a man-child 
(12: 1,5). Cardinal Newman reasons inconclusively in a letter to Dr. Pusey 
on his Firenicon (p. 62): “I do not deny that, under the image of the woman, 
the church is signified; but... . the holy apostle would not have spoken of 
the church under this particular image unless there had existed a blessed 
Virgin Mary, who was exalted on high, and the object of veneration of all 
the faithful.” When accompanied by the Good Shepherd the Orans is sup- 
posed by Northcote and Brownlow (II. 137) to represent Mary as the new 
Eve, as the Shepherd is the new Adam, It must he admitted that the paralle! 
between Mary and Eve is as old as Irenyeus, and contains the fruitful germ of 
Mariolatry, but in those pictures no such contrust is presented, 
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and Virgin Mother” from ordinary women, and exert such a 
powerful charm upon the imagination and feelings of 
Christendom, No excesses of Mariolatry, sinful as they are, 
templating, with deyout reverence, 

“ The ideal of all womanhood, 


8o mild, so merciful, so strong, so good, 
So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS, 
§ 82. Lnterature. 


Comp. the works quoted in ch. VI., especially Garrucct (6 yols.), and 
the Table of Illustrations at the end of this volume. 


I. Older works. By Bosto (Joma Solterranea, Rom, 1632; abridged 
edition by P. GrovANNI Severant da 8. Severino, Rom. 1710, 
very rare); Borpertr (1720); Botrarr (1787); D’Aqgrncourr 
(1825); Résvene (1830); Marens (1844); Marrnann (The Church 
in the Catacombs, Lond, 1847); Louis Prerrer (Catuconhes de 
Rome, cic. Paris, 1853 sqq. 4 vols., with 325 splendid plates, but 
with a text that is of little value, and superseded). 


II. More recent works. 


*GIovANNI BATTisTa NE Rossi (the chief authority on the Catacombs) : 
In Roma Sotlerranea Cristiana deseritta et illustrata, publ, by order 
of Pope Pio Nono, Roma (cromolitografia Pontificia), Tom. 1. 1564, 
Tom. IT, 1867, Tom, ITT, 1877, in 3 vols. ful. with two additional 
vols, of plates and inscriptions. A fourth volume is expected. 
Comp, his articles in the bimonthly “Bulletino di archeologia 
Cristiana,” Rom, 1863 sqq., and several smaller essays. Roller 
calls De Rossi “le fouilleur le micux qualifié, fervent catholique, mais 
critique sériene.” 

*J. Speycer Norrucore (Canon of Birmingham) and W. R, BrowxLow 
(Canon of Plymouth): Roma Solterranea. London (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1869; second edition, “ rewritten and greatly enlarged,” 
1879, 2 vols. The first vol. contains the History, the second, Chris- 
tian Art. This work gives the substance of the investigations of Com- 
mendatore De Rossi by his consent, together with a large number of 
chromo-lithographic plates and wood-engravings, with special refer- 
ence to the cemetery of San Callisto. The vol. on Iuscriptions is 
separate, see below. 

F. X. Kraus (R. C.), Roma Sotterranea. Die Rim, Katukomben. 
Freiburg. i. B. (1873), second ed. 1879. Based upon De Rossi and 
the first ed. of Northcote & Brownlow. 

D. pr RicHemont: Les catacombes de Thume. Paris, 1870, 

Wuarton B. Marriott, B.S. FS, A. (Ch. of England): The Testi- 
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mony of the Catarambs and of other Monuments of Christian Art from 
the second to the eighteenth century, concerning questions uf Daetrine 
now disputed in the Charch, London, 1870 (223 pages with illustra- 
tions). Discusses the monuments referring to the cultus of the 
Virgin Mary, the supremacy of the Pope, and the state alter death, 

F. Becker: Lows allchristliche Cometerien, Leipaig, V74. 

W. IL Wrritrow (Methodist): Zhe Catacombs of Itome and their Testi- 
mony relative to Primitive Christianity. New York (Nelson & 
Phillips), 1874. Polemical against Romanism., The author says 
(Pret, p. 6): “The testimony of the catucombs exhibits, nore 
strikingly than any other evidence, the immense contrast between 
primitive Christianity and modern Romanism.” 

Joun P. Luyxpy (Epise.): Monumental Christianity: or the Art and 
Syucbolisin af the Primitive Charech as Wituesses and Teachers af the 
one Catholic Faith aul Practive. New York, S76. New ed, en- 
larged, 1882, 453 pages, richly illustrated. 

*Joun Iexry Parker (Epise.): The Archwology of Rome. Oxford 
and Londou, 1877, Parts tx. and xX.: Tombs in and near Rome, 
and Sculpture; Dart xin; The Catacombs. A standard work, with 
the best illustrations. 

* THEOPHILE ROLLER (Protest.): Les Cutacombes de Rome. ITistoire de 
Vart ct des erayances religicuses pendant les premiers siveles du Chris- 
tianisme. Paris, 1879-1881, 2 vols. fol. 720 pages text and 100 excel- 
lent plates en héliogravure, and many ilustrations and inscriptions, 
The author resided several years at Naples and Rome as Reformed 
pastor. 

M, Arweniist (R.C.): Le Catavombe Romany deseritte. Roma, 1880 
(A popular extract from De Rossi. 437 pages), By the same the 
more important work : Jl Cimiterio di S, Aguese sulla via Nomentana, 
Rom, 1880, 

DEAN StANtry: The Roman Catacombs, in his “Christian Institutions,” 
Lond. and N. York, 1881 (pp. 272-295). 

* Vieror Seewrze (Lutheran): Archavlogische Studien ther altehvist- 
liche Monumente, Mit 26° Holsxrhnitten. Wien, 1880; Die Kate- 
fonthen. Die alleliristlichen Grabstitten. Ihre Geschichte unil thre 
Monnuente (with 52 illustrations). Leipzig, S82 (842 pages); Die 
Katakomben von San Geunare dei Poveri in Neapel. Teun, i877. 
Also the pamphlet: Der thealog. Ertrag der Katakembenforsehuny. 
Leipz. 1882 (30 pages). The last pamphlet is against Harnack’s 
review, who charged Schultze with eyerrating the eain of the 
eatacomb-investigations (see the “Theol, Literaturzeituny,” 18s2.) 

Bishop Wo 4. Kips he Catacombs of Rone as Mastrating the Church 
of the Hest Theve Coataries, N. York, i855, Oth ed. PS87 (212 pages) 

K. Ronsece: Rows ehrestliche Natakeuhen.  leipaig. Vest. 

Comp. alse Eiotiab Venvntes in Sinith and Cheethiam, P24 ata; 
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Herricnh Merz in Hersog, VIL 559-568; Tutop. Momsen 
on the Roman Catae. in ‘* The Contemp, Review.”” vol. XVIL. 160- 
175 (April to July, 1871); the relevant articles in the Archaeol, Diets. 
of Martieny and Kraus, and the Arelirology of Benner (1888). 
111. Christian [nseriptions in the catacombs and other old monuments. 


*Commendatore J.B, pe Rossi: Jnseripliones Chyistiune Urbia Ramee 
septimo seculo antiquiores. Romie, 18H) (XXL, and 619 pages). 
Another vol. is expected. The chief work in this department, 
Many inscriptions also in his Moma Soft, and * Bulletino.” 

Epvwarp Le BLAnt: Inscriptions chritiennes de la Gaule antorieurcs an 
VilIme sidvle, Paris, 1856 and 1865, 2 vols. By the same: Manuel 
@ Lpigqraphie echvétienne, Paris, 1869. 

Joun MeCaui: Christian Epituphs of the First Six Centuries, Toronto, 
1869, Greek and Latin, especially trom Rome. 

F. Becker: Die Luschriften der vimischen Ciimeterien, Leipzig, 1878. 

*J, SPENCER Nortucote (R. C. Canon of Birmingham); Epitaphs of 
the Catacombs or Christian Lnseriptions in Rome during the First Pour 
Centuries. Lond., 1878 (196 pages). 

G. T, Stokes on Greek and Latin Christian Inseriptions; two articles in 
the “Contemporary Review” for 1880 and 1881, 

V. ScuHuLrze discusses the Inseriptions in the fifth section of his work 
Die Katakomben (1582), pp. 285-274, and gives tle literature. 

The Corpus Inseviptionion Gracarin by B6eku, aud Kincunore, 
and the Corpus Tiseriptionum Lat., edited for the Berlin Acadeniy by 
Tu. Momsen anid others, 1863 sqq. (not yet completed), contain 
also Christian Inscriptions. Prof. E. Hitnner has added those of 
Spain (1871) and Britain (1873). G. Pern. has collected the Chris- 
tian Inscriptions in the Irish language, ed. by Srokes. Dublin, 
1870 sqq. Comp. the art. “Inscriptions,” in Smith and Cheetham, 
I. 841. 


§ 83. Origin and History of the Catacombs. 


THE Catacombs of Rome and other cities open a new chapter 
of Church history, which has recently been dng up from the 
bowels of the earth. Their discovery was a revelation to the 
world as instructive and important as the discoyery of the long 
lost citics of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and of Nineveh and 
Babylon. Ensebius says nothing about them; the ancient 
Fathers scarcely allude to them, except Jerome aud Prndentius, 
and even they wive us no idea of their extent and importance. 
Hence the historians till quite recently haye passed them by in 
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silence’ But since the great discoveries of Commendatore 
De Rossi and other archeologists they can no longer be ignored. 
They confirm, illustrate, and supplement our previous now- 
ry remains. 





ledge derived from the more important litera 
The name of the Catacombs is of uncertain origin, but is 
equivalent to subterranean cemeteries or resting-places for the 
dead? First used of the Christian cemeteries in the neighbor- 
hood of Rome, it was afterwards applied to those of Naples, 
Malta, Sicily, Alexandria, Paris, and other cities. 
Tt_was_formerly supposed that the Roman Catacombs were 
originally sand-pits (careweriw) or _stone-quarries (/apidicine), 
excavated by the heathen for building material, and occasionally 











use as receptacles for the vilest corpses of slaves and criminals? 


But this view is now abandoned on account of the difference of 


construction and of the soil. A few of the catacombs, however, 
about five out of thirty, are more or less closely connected with 
abandoned sani-pits.* 


1 Mosheim and Gibbon in the last century, and eyen Neander, Gieseler, and 
Baur, in onr age, ignore the very existence of the catacombs, except that 
Gieseler quotes the well-known passage of Jerome. But Dean Milman, in his 
ITistory of Christianity, Wase, Kurtz, Kraus, and others, in their manuals, take 
brief notice of them. 

2 xaraxbuBiov, eatacionba, also (in some MSS.) catatumba. Various deriva- 
tions: 1) From xara (down from, downwards, as in xataBaivw, xardkerpat, 
xararéurw), and riyeoc (compare the late Latin Gonhba, the French tombe, 
tombrau, and the English tomb, grave), i.e. a tomb down in the earth, as distinet 
from tombs on the surface. This corresponds best to the thing itself. 2) From 
card wand xowde (to sleep), which would make it equivalent to sovuyryotoy, 
dormitorium, sleeping place. 3) From xara and xiv )3y (the hollow of a vessel) or 
xi Bec (cup), xvefiov (a small eup, Lat. eymbiun), which would simply give ta 
the idea of a hollow place. So Venables in Smith and Cheetham. Very un- 
likely. 4) A hybrid term from «era and the Latin decumbo, to liedown, la 
recline. So Marchi, and Northcote and Brownlow (1. 263). The word first 
ocenrs in a Christian calendar of the third or fourth century (in Catacumbas), 
and in a letter of Gregory L. to the Empress Constantia, towards the end of 
the sixth century (pp. IIL, 30), with a special local application to San 
Sebastian. The earlier writers use the terms s/T/pea, comeleria (whence our 
temetery), also erypler, erypta. 

2 So Aringhi, Baronius, Severano, Bottari, Boldetti, and all writers prior to 
Marchi, and his pupils, the two brothers De Rossi, who turned the current of 
opinion, See Northcote aud Br. 1.877 sqq. 

* The sand-pits and stone-quarries were made wide enous for a horse and 
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The catacombs, therefore, with a few exceptions, are of Chris: 
tian origin, and were excavated for the express purpose of 
Christian burial. Their evormous extent, and the mixture of 
heathen with Christian symbols and inscriptions, might suggest 
that they were used by heathen also; but this is excluded by 
the fact of the mutual aversion of Christians and idolaters to 
associate in life aud in death. The mythological features are 
few, and adapted to Cliristian ideas.’ 

Another erroneous opinion, once generally entertained, re- 
garded the catacombs as places of refuge from heathen persecu- 
tion. But the immense labor required could not have escaped 
the attention of the police. They were, on the contrary, the 
result of toleration. The Roman government, although (like 
all despotic governments) jealous of secret societies, was quite 
liberal towards the burial clubs, mostly of the poorer classes, 
or associations for securing, by regular contributions, decent in- 
termeut with religious ceremonies.* Only the worst criminals, 





cart, and are cut in the tufa litoide and pozzolana pura, which furnish the 
best building material in Rome: while the catacombs have generally very 
narrow passages, run in straight lines, often cross each other at sharp angles, 
and are excayated in the (ufa granulare, which is too sofi for building-stone, 
and teo much mixed with earth to be used for cement, but easily worked, and 
adapted for the construction of galleries and chambers. See Northcote and 
Br. 1. 376-390. The exceptions are also stated by these authors. J. H. 
Parker has discovered loculi for Christian burial in the recesses of a deserted 
sand-pit. 

1See the remarks of Northcote and Br. I. 276 against J. H. Parker, who 
asserts the mixed nse of the catacombs for heathens and Christians. 

* This view is supported by Professor Mommsen, the Roman historian, who 
says (in “Contemporary Review,” vol. xxvii. p, 168): “ Associations of poor 
people who clubbed together for the burial of their members were not only 
tolerated but supported by the imperial government, which otherwise was very 
strict against associations. From this paint of view, therefore, there was no 
legal impediment to the acquisition of these properties, Christian associations 
have from the very beginning paid great attention to their burials; it was con- 
sidered the duty of the wealthier members to provide for the burial of the 
poor, awd St, Ambrose still allowed churches to sell their communion plate, in 
order to enlarge the cemeteries of the faithful. The catacombs show what 
could be achieved by such means at Rome. Even if their fabulous dimensions 
are reduced to their right measure, they form an immense work, without 
beauty and ornament, despising in architecture and inscription not only pomp 

Vol. 1. 19. 
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traitors, suicides, and those struck down by lightning (touched 
by the gods) were left unburied. The pious care of the dead is 
an instinct of uman nature, and is found anoug all nations. 
Death is a mighty leveler of distinctions aud preacher of tolera- 
tion and charity ; eyen despots bow before it, and are reminded 
of their own vanity; even hard hearts are moved by it to pity 
and to tears. 9“ De mortuis nihil nisi Lonun,” 

The Christians enjoyed probably from the beginning the 
privilege of cominou cemeteries, like the Jews, even without au 
express chactment. Galicnus restored them after their tem- 
porary confiscation during the persecution of Valerian (260)." 

Being mostly of Jewish aud Oriental descent, the Roman 
their tombs in rocks, and constructing galleries, Hence the 
close resemblance of the Jewish and Christian cemeteries in 


Rome.” The ancient Greeks and Romans under the empire 
were in the habit of burning the corpses (wremutio) for sanitary 


and empty phraseology, but even nicety and correctness, vyoiding the splendor 
and grandeur as well as the tinsel] and vanity of the life of the great town that 
was hurrying and throbbing aboye, the true commentary of the words of 
Christ—‘ My kingdom is not of this world.” 

'Euseb, U7. 2. VIL 18: 1, ta trav kadountrov Koyytypior aro2iauJavent 
Emitpltow yuyias 

7 Roller says (in Lichtenberger’s Preyel. des Sr. Rel. 11. 685), “ Les juifs 
ensevelisnaient dans le roc, A Rowe ils ont ereusé dv gramles cataconibes presque 
identiques @ celles des ohrétiens. Ceng-ci ont Cté leurs dnititeurs. Les Etrusques 
we servuicnt arnsai de grotles; mais ils ne les yeliaient point par des galeries 
ilinitées.” Dean Stanley (l.c. p. 274): “The Catacombs are the standing 
monuinents of the Oriental and Jewish character, even of Western Cliris- 
tianity. The fret that they are the counterpurts of the rock-lhewn tombs of 
Palestine, and yet more closely of the Jewish ceweteries in the neighborhood 
of Rome, corresponds to the fact that the early Roman Chureh was not a 
Latin but an astern community, speaking Greek and following the usages of 
Syria. And again, the ease with which the Rowan Christians lid recourse to 
these cemeteries is an indication of the impartiality of the Roman law, which 
extended (as De Rossi has well pointed out) to this despised sect the same 
protection in regard to burial, even during the times of persecution, that wis 
accorded to the highest in the land. They thus bear witness to the ineon- 
kcious fostering care of the Imperial Government over the iufant clureli 
They are Uns monuments, not so nivel of the persectition as of the toleration 
which the Christians received at the handa ef the Roman Euuipire.” 
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reasons, but burial in the carth (Awmatio), outside of the city 
neat the public roads, or on hills, or in natural grottos, was 
the older custom ; the rich had their own sepulchres (sepulera). 

In their catacombs the Christians could assemble for worship 
aud take refuge in times of persecution. Very rarely they 
were pursued in these silent retreats. Once only it is re- 
ported that the Christians were shut up by the heathen in a 
cemetery and smothered to death. 

Most of the catacombs were constructed during the first _three 
centuries, a few may be traced almost to the apostolic age! After 
Constantine, when the temporal condition of the Christians im- 
proved, and they could bury their dead without any disturbance 
in the open air, the cemeteries were located above ground, 
especially above the catacombs, and around the busilicas, or on 
other land purehased or donated for the purpose. Some cata- 
combs owe their origin to individuals or private families, who 
granted the use of their own grounds for the burial of their 
brethren ; others belonged to churches. The Christians wrote 
on the graves appropriate epitaphs and consoling thoughts, and 
painted on the walls their favorite symbols, At funerals they 
turned these dark and chcerless abodes into chapels; under the 
dim light of the terra-cotta lamps they committed dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes, and amidst the shadows of death they inhaled 
the breath of the resurrection and life everlasting. But it is an 
error to suppose that the catacombs served as the usual places of 
worship in times of persecution; for such a purpose they were 
entirely unfitted ; even the largest could accommodate, at most, 
only twenty or thirty persons within convenient distance.? 





1 De Rossi (as quoted by Northcote and Brownlow, I. 112): “ Precisely in 
those cemeteries to which history or tradition assigns apostolic origin, I see, in 
the light of the most searching archwological criticism, the cradle both of 
Christian subterranean sepulchres, of Christian art, and of Christian inscrip- 
tions; there I tin] memorials of persons who appear to helong to the times of 
the Flavii and of Trajan; and finally I discover precise dates of those times,” 

* Schultze (Die Katak., p. 73 and 83) maintains in opposition to Marchi, 
that the catacombs were nothing but burial places, and used only for the 
burial service, and that the little chapels (ecclesiul#) were either private se- 
pulchral chambers or post-Constantinian structures. 
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The devotional use of the catacombs began in the Nicene age, 
and “greatly stint stimulated | the worship of martyrs and saints, 
When they ceased to be ased for burial they became resorts of 
pious pilgrims. Little chapels were built for the celebration of 
the memory of the martyrs. St Jergque relates,! how, while a 
school-bny, about A, D, 350, he used to go with his companions 
every Sunday to the graves of the apustles and martyrs in the 
crypts at Rome, “where in subterranean depths the visitor 
passes to and fro between tlie bodies of the entombed on both 
walls, and where all is so dark, that the prophecy here finds its 
fulfillment: The living go down imto ITades.*  ITere and there 
aray from aboye, not falling in through a window, but only 
pressing in through a erevice, softens the gloom; as you go on- 
ward, it fades away, and in the darkness of night which sur- 
rounds you, that verse of Virgil comes to your mind ; 


“ Horror ubique anitmos, simal ipsa silentia terrent,” 3 


The poct Prudentius also, in the beginning of the fifth century, 


seyeral times speaks of these burial places, and the devotions 





held within them,* 

Pope Damasus (866-384) showed his zeal in repairing and 
decorating the catacombs, and erceting new stair-cases for the 
convenience of pilgrims. Tis snevessors kept up the interest, 
bat by repeated repairs introduced great confusion inta the 
chronology of the works of art. 

The barbarian invasions of Alaric (410), Genserie (455), 
Ricimer (472), Vitiges (537), Totila (546), and the Lombards 
(754), turned Rome into a heap of ruins aud destroyed many 
valuable treasures of classical and Christian antiquity. But 
the pious barbarism of relic” hunters did_much greater damage, 





1 Com. in Fz, ch, 40. 
* He refers to such passages as Ps. 55: 15; Nom. 16: 33. 
® Aen. UL. 755: 
“ Horror on eyery side, and terrible even the silence.” 
Or in German : 
“ Graven ringa um mich her, und schreckvoll selher die Stille.” 
4 Peristyph. XL. 153 sqq- 
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The tombs of teal. and imaginary saints were rifled, and cart- 
loads of dead men ’s bones were translated to the Pantheon aud 
churches and chapels for more convenient worship. In this 
way the catacombs gradually lost all interest, and passed into 
deeay aud complete oblivion for more than six centuries, 

Tn pte sixteenth esutnry the catacombs were rediscovered, 
and opened an interesting ficld_for antiquarian research. The 
first. discover yy Was made May 31, 1578, by some Iaborers in a 
vineyard on the Via Salaria, who were digging pozsolanc, and 
euue on an old subterrancan cemetery, ornamented with Chris- 
tian paintings, Greek and Latin inseriptions and seulptured 
sarcophagi. “In that day,” says De Rossi, “was born the 
name and the knowledge of Roma Sotterranea.” One of the 
first and principal explorers was Antonio Bosio, “ the Columbus 
of this subterranenn world.” His researches were published 
after his death (Roma, 1632). Filippo Neri, Carlo Borromeo, 
and other restorers of Ronanism spent, like St. Jerome of old, 
whole nights in prayer amid these rnins of the aye of inartyrs, 
But Protestant divines diseredited these discoveries as inventions 
of Romish divines seeking in heathen sand-pits for Christian 
saints who never lived, and Christian martyrs who vever died.' 

Tn the present century the discovery and investigation of the 
eatacommbs has taken a new start, aud is uow an important 
department ‘of Christian archeology, The dogmatic and sec- 
tarian treatment has given way to a scientific method with the 
sole aim to ascertain the truth, The acknowledged pioneer in 
this subterranean region of ancient church history is the 
Cavalier John Baptist de Rossi, a devout, yet liberal Roman 
Catholic. His monumental Italian work (Roma Sollerranea, 
1864-1877) has been made accessible in judicious condensations 
to French, German, and English readers by Allard (1871), 


1E.g. Bishop Burnet (who visited the catacombs in 1685): Letters from 
Italy and Switzerland in 1685 and 1686. He believed that the catacombs were 
the common burial places of the ancient heathen. G.S. Cyprian (1699), J 
Basnage (1699), and Peter Zorn (1703), wrote on the subject in polemical in- 
terest against Rome. 
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Kraus (1873 aud 1879), Northcote & Brownlow (1869 and 
1879). Other writers, Protestant us well as Roman Catholic, 
ure constantly adding to our stores of information. Great pro- 
gress has been made in the chronology and the interpretation 
of the pictures im the catacombs. 

And yet the work is only begun. More than one half of 
ancient Christian cemeteries are waiting for future exploration, 
De Rossi treats chiefly of oue group of Rowan catacombs, that 
of Callistus. The catacombs in Naples, Syracuse, Girgenti, 
Melos, Alexandria, Cyrene, are very imperfectly known ; still 
others in the ancicut apostolic churches may yet be discovered, 
and furnish results as important for church history as the dis- 
coyeries of Ilium, Mycenwe, and Olympia for that of classical 
Greece, 

§ 84. Deseription of the Catacombs. 


The Roman catacombs are long and uarrow passages or gal- 
leries and cross-galleries excavated in the bowels of the earth 
in the hills outside and around the city, for the burial of the 
dead. They are dark and gloomy, with only an oveasional ray 
of light from above. The galleries have two or more sturiss, 
all filled with tombs, and form an intricate net-work or subter- 
ranean Jabyrinth. Sinall compartments (docu/i) were ent out 
like shelves in the perpendicular walls for the reception of the 
dead, and rectangular chambers (cubieula) for finilies, or dis- 
tinguished martyrs. ‘They were closed with a slab of marble 
or tile. The more wealthy were laid in sareophagi. The ceiling 
is flat, sometimes slightly arched, Space was economized so as 
to leave room usually only for a single person; the ayerage 
width of the passages being 2} to 3 feet. This economy may 
be traced to the poverty of the early Christians, and also to 
their strong sense of community in life and in death. The 
Jittle oratories, with altars and episcopal chairs ent in the tufa 
are probably of later construction, and could accommodate only 
a few persous at atime. ‘They were suited for funeral services 





and private devotion, but not for public worship, 
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The galleries were originally small, but gradually extended 


-to_enormous length. Their combined extent is counted by 
hundreds of miles, and the number of graves by millions.’ 

The oldest and best known of the Roman cemeteries is that 
of St. SEBASTIAN, originally called Ad Catacwnbas, on the 
Appian road, a little over two miles south of the city walls, 
It was once, it is said, the temporary resting-place of the bodies 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, before their removal to the basilicas 
named after them; also of forty-six bishops of Rome, and of a 
large number of martyrs. 

The immense cemetery of Pope CaLuistus (218-223) on the 
Via Appia consisted originally of several small and independent 
burial grounds (called Lucinie, Zephyrini, Callisti, Hippoliti). 
It has been thoroughly investigated by De Rossi. The most 
ancient part is called after Lucina, and measures 100 Roman 
feet in breadth by 180 feet in length. The whole group bears 
the name of Callistus, probably because his predecessor, 
Zephyrinus “set him over the cemetery” (of the charch of 
Rome). He was then a deacon. He stands high in the esti- 
mation of the Roman church, but the account given of him by 
Hippolytus is quite unfavorable, He was certainly a remarkable 
man, who rose from slavery to the highest dignity of the church, 


' | hesitate to state the figures. Roman archeologists, as Marchi, J. B. de 
Rossi and his brother Michael de R. (a practical mathematician), Martigny 
and others estimate the length of the Roman catacombs variously at from 350 
to 900 miles, or as “more than the whole length of Italy” (Northcote and 

rownlow, I. 2). Allowance is made for from four to seven millions of 
graves! It seems incredible that there should have been so many Christians 
in Rome in four centuries, even if we include the numerous strangers. All 
such estimates are purely conjectural. See Smith and Cheetham, I. 301. 
Smyth (J. ¢, p. 15) quotes Rawlinson as saying that 7,000,000 of graves in 400 
years’ time gives an average population of from 500,000 to 700,000. Total 
population of Rome, 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 at the beginning of the empire. 


2 This is so stated by Hippolytus, Philosoph, IX. 11, Zephyrinus was buried 
there contrary to the custom of burying the popes in St. Peter’s crypt in the 
Vatican. Callistus was hurled from a window in Trastevere, and hastily re- 
moved to the nearest cemetery on the Via Aurelia. The whole report of 
Hippolytus about Callistus is diseredited by Northcote and Brownlow (I, 497 
#qq-), but without good reason, 
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The cemetery of DomitTILLA (named in the fourth century 
St. Petronillw, Nerei et Achillei) is on the Via Ardeatina, and 
its origin is traced back to Flavia Domitilla, grand-daughter or 
great-grand-daughter of Vespasian, She was banished by 
Domitiau (about A, b. 95) to the island of Pontia “ for pro- 
fessing Christ.”' Her chamberlains (eunuch? cubiculariz), 
Nerus and Achilleus, according to an uncertain tradition, were 
baptized by St. Peter, suffered martyrdom, and were buried in 
a farm’ belonging to their mistress, In another part of this 
cemetery De Iussi discovered the broken columns of a subter- 
ranean chapel aud a small chamber with a fresco on the wall, 
which represents an elderly matron named “ Yeneranda,” and a 
young lady, called in the inscription “ PerrontLLa martyr,” 
and pointing to the Holy Scriptures in a chest |by her side, as 
the proofs of her faith. The former apparently introduces the 
latter into Paradise? The name naturally sugg¢sts the legend- 
ary daughter of St. Peter, “But Roman divines, reluctant to 





admit that the first pope had any children (thongh his marriage 
is beyond a doubt from the record of the Gospels), understand 
Petrouilla to be a spiritual dauyliter, as Mark was a spiritual 
son, of the apostle (1 Pet. 5: 13), and make her the daughter 
of some Roman Petronius or Petro connected with the family 
of Domitilla. 

Other ancient catacombs are those of Pretextatus, Priscilla 
(St. Silvestri and St. Marcelli), Basilla (8, Hermetis, Basillee, 
Proti, et Hyaeinthi), Maximus, St. Hippolytus, St. Laurentius, 
St. Peter and Marcellinus, St. Agnes, and the Ostrianum (Ad 
Nymphas Petri, or Fons Petri, where Peter is said to have bap- 
tized from a natural well), De Rossi gives a list of forty-two 


1 Eusebius, J. FE. ILL. 18. De Rossi distinguishes two Christian Domi- 
tillas, and defends this view against Mommsen. See “ Bulletino,” 1875, pp. 
69-77, and Mommsen, Corp. Inseript. Lat, Tom. VI. p. 172, as quoted by 
Northeote and Br. T. 86. See also Mommsen in “‘The Contemp. Review," 
NVIL. 169 ey.5; Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 22, and S. Clement of 2, 257. 

*See the picture in Northeote and Br. I. 182, and on the whole subject of 
Petronilla, pp. 122, 176-186. 

® Acta Sanct. Maii, UI. 11. 
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greater or lesser cemeteries, including isolated tombs of martyrs, 
in and near Rome, which date from the first four centuries, and 
are mentioned in ancient records.’ 

The FURNITURE of the catacombs is instructive and interest- 
ing, but most of it has been removed to churches and museums, 
and must be studied outside. Articles of ornament, rings, seals, 
bracelets, neck-laces, mirrors, tooth-picks, ear-picks, buckles, 
brooches, rare coins, innumerable lamps of elay (terra-cotta), or 
of bronze, even of silver and amber, all sorts of tools, and in 
the case of children a variety of playthings were inclosed with 
the dead, Many of these articles are carved with the monogran 
of Christ, or other Christian symbols. (The lamps in Jewish 
cemeteries bear generally a picture of the golden candlestick). 

A great number of flasks and cups also, with or without or- 
nameutation, are found, mostly outside of the graves, and 
fastened to the grave-lids. These were formerly supposed to 
have been receptacles for tears, or, from the red, dried sediment 
in them, for the blood of martyrs. But later archaeologists 
consider them drinking vessels used in the agape and oblations. 
A superstitious habit prevailed in the fourth century, although 
condemned by a council of Carthage (397), to give to the dead 
the eucharistic wine, or to put a enp with the couseerated wine 
in the grave? 

The instruments of torture which the fertile imagination of 


' See also the list in N. and Br. I, pp. xx-xxi, and in Smith and Cheetham, 
I. 315. 
. ? The curious controversy about these blood-stained phials is not yet closed, 
Chemica) experiments have led to no decided results. The Congregation of 
Rites and Relics decided, in 1668, that the phiole eruentm or ampiller sanguino- 
lente: were blood-vessels of martyrs, and Pius IX. confirmed the decision in 
1863. It was opposed by distinguished Roman scholars (Mabillon, Tillemont, 
Muratori, the Jesuit Pére de Buck (De phialis rubricatis, Brussels, 1855), but 
defended again, though cantiously and to a very limited extent by De Rossi 
(IIL. 602), Northcote and Brownlow (II. 330-343), and by F, X. Kraus (Dia 
Blutampullen der riim. Katakomben, 1868, and Ueber den gegenw. Stand der 
Frage nach dem Inhalt und der Bedeutung der rim, Blutampullen, 1872), Comp. 
also Schultze: Die sogen. Blutgliiser der Rim. Kat, (1880), and Die Katakomben 
, 1882, pp. 226-282). Roller thinks that the phials contained probably per- 
fumery, or perhaps eucharistic wine. 
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credulons people had discovered, and which were made to prova 
that almost every Christian buried in the catacombs was a 
inartyr, are simply implements of lrandicraft. The instinct of 
nature prompts the bereaved te deposit in the graves of their 
kindred and friends those things which were constantly used by 
them. The idea prevailed also to a large extent that the future 
life was a continuation of the occupations and amusements of 
the present, but free from sin and imperfection. 

On opening the graves the skeleton appears frequently even 
now yery well preserved, sometimes in dazzling whiteness, as 
covered with a glistening glory; but falls into dust at the 
touch, 

§ 85. Pictures and Seulptures. 


The most important remains of the catacombs are the pictures, 
sculptures, and epitaphs. 

I, Pictures. These have already been deseribed in the pre- 
ceding chapter. They are painted al fresco on the wall and 
ceiling, and represent Christian symbols, scenes of Bible history, 
and allegorical conceptions of the Saviour, A fow are in pure 
elassic_style, and betray an early origin when Greek art. still 
flourished in Rome; but most of then belong to the period of 
decay. Prominence is given to pictures of the Good Shepherd, 
and those biblical stories which _exhibit the conquest of faith 
and the hope of the resurrection, The mixed character of some 
of the Christian freseus may be explained partly from the em- 
ployment of heathen artists by Christian patrous, partly from 
old reminiscences. Che Etrarians and Grecks were in the habit 
of painting their tombs, and Christian Greeks early saw the 
value of pictorial language as a means of instruction. Tn 
technical skill the Christian art is inferior to the heathen, but 
its subjects are higher, and its meaning is deeper. 

Tl. The e works _of seulpture_are_mostly found on on sareophagi, 
Many of them are collected in the Lateran Museum, Few of 
them date from the ante-Nicene age! They represent. in relief 


4 Renan dates the oldest sculptures from the end of the third century: “ Lu 
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the same subjects as the wall-pictures, as far as they could be 
worked in stone or marble, especially the resurrection of 
Lazarus, Daniel among the lions, Moses smiting the rock, the 
sacrifice of Isaae, 

Among the oldest Christian sareophagi are those of St~ 
Helena, the mother of Constantine (d. 328), and of Constantia, 
his daughter (d. 354), both of red porphyry, and preserved in 
the Vatican Museum. The seulpture on the former probably 
represents the triumphal entry of Constantine into Rome after 
his victory over Maxentius; the sculpture on the latter, the eul- 
tivation of the vine, probably with a symbolical meaning." 

The richest and finest of all the Christian sarcophagi is that 





of Junius Bassus, Prefect of Rome, A. pv. 359, and five times 
Consul, in the erypt of St, Peter’s in the Vatieau.? It was 
found in the Vatiean cemetery (1595), It is made of Parian 
marble in Corinthian style. The subjects represented in the 
upper part are the sacrifice of Abrahai, the capture of St. 
Peter, Christ seated between Peter and Paul, the capture of 
Christ, and Pilate washing his hands; in the lower part are the 
temptation of Adsm and Eye, suffering Job, Christ’s entrance 
into Jerusalem, Daniel among the lions, and the capture of St 
Paul. 





§ 86. Epitaphs. 


“Rudely written, but each letter 
Full of hope, and yet of heart-break, 
Full of all the tender pathos of the Here 
and the Hereafter.” 


To perpetuate, by means of sepulchral inscriptions, the 


sarcophages sculptés, représentant des sc®nes saerves, appancissent vers la fin dw ILLe 
sitcle. Comme lea peintures chrétiennes, ils ne 8 dcartent quire, sauf pour le sujet, 
des habitudes de Uart paien du meme temps.” (Mare Auréle, p. 546). Comp. 
also Schultze, Die Katak. 165-186, and especially the LXt® part of John Henry 
Parker's great work, which treats on the Tombs in and near Itome, 1877. 

1See photographs of both in Parker, Part LX, Nos. 209 and 210, and pp. 
41 and 42. 

?See a photograph in Parker, /.¢., Plate XILI; also in Lundy, Monum 
Christianity, p. 112. 
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memory Of relatives and friends, and to record tho sentiments 
of love and esteem, ol grief and hope, in the face of death and 
eternity, is a custom common to all civilized ages and nations. 
These epitaphs are Timited by space, anT often provoke rather 
than satisfy curiosity, but contain nevertheless in poetry or 
prose a vast aniount of biographical and historical information. 
Many a grave-yard is a broken record of the chureh to which 
it belongs. 

The Cataeombs abound in such monumental inscriptions, 
Greek and Latin, or strangely mixed (Latin words in Greek 
rharacters), often rudely written, badly spelt, mutilated, aad 
almost illegible, with and without symbolieal figures. The 
classical kanerages were then in a process of decay, like classical 
eloquence and art, and the great majority of Christians were 
poor and illiterate people. One uame only is given in the 
earlier epitaphs, sumetimes the age, and the day of burial, but 
not the date of birth. 

More than fifteen ¢housand epitaphs haye been collected, 
classified, and explained Gy De Rossi from the first six centuries 
in Rome alone, and their vumber is constantly increasing. 
Benedict XIV. founded, in 4750, a Christian Museum, and 
devoted a hall in the Vatieaw to the collection of aneient 
sarcophagi. Gregory XVI. and Yius UX. patronized it. In 
this Lapidarian Gallery the costly pagan and the simple Chris- 
tian inscriptions and sareophagi confyout each other on opposite 
walls, wid present a striking contrast. Another important col- 
lection is in the Kircherian Museum, ia the Roman College, 
another in the Christian Museam of the University of Berlin. 
The entire field of ancient epigraphy, heathen and Christian in 
Ttaly and other countries, has been made accessible by the in- 
dustry and learning of Grater, Muratori, Marchi, De Rossi, Le 


' Under the care of Professor Piper (a pupil of Neander), who even before 
De Rossi introduced a scientilie knowledge of the sepulehral monawents and 
inscriptions Comp. bis “ Monumental Theology,” and his exsay “ Usher den 
Lirshenhistoriachen Gewiin wus Lusehriften,in the “ Subrbiieher £ D, Thevlogie,” 
1875. 
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Blant, Boeckh, Kirehhoff, Orelli, Mommsen, Henzen, Hiibner, 
Waddington, McCaul. 

The most difficult part of this branch of archeology is the 
chronology (the oldest inscriptions beiug mostly undated).' 
Their chief interest for the chureli historian is their religion, as 
far as it may be inferred from a few worils. 

The key-note of the Christian epitaphs, as compared with 
the heathen, is struck by Paul in his wards of comfort to the 
Thessalonians, that they should not sorrow like the heathen 
who have no hope, but remeniber that, as Jesus rose from the 
dead, so God will raise them also that are fallen asleep in Jesus. 

Hence, while the heathen epitaphs rarely express a belief in 
immortality, but often describe death as an cternal sleep, the 
grave as a final home, and are pervaded by a tone of sadness, 
the Christian epitaphs_are hopeful and cheerful. The farewell 
on earth is followed by a weleome from heaven. Death is but 
a short sleep; the soul is with Christ aud lives in God, the body 
waits for a joyful resurrection: this is the sum and substance of 
the theology of Christian epitaphs. The symbol of Christ 
(Iehthys) is often placed at the beginning or end to show the 
ground of this hope. Again and again we find the brief, but 
significant words: “iu peace;”* “he” or “she sleeps in 
peace;”’* “live in God,” or “in Christ;” “live forever. 
“ He rests well.” “God quicken thy spirit.” “ Weep not, my 
child; death is not eternal.” “ Alexander is not dead, but lives 
above the stars, and his body rests in this tomb.”* “ Hers 





04 


1 De Rossi traces some up to the first century, but Renan (Mare-Aurile, p. 
536) maintains: ‘ Les inscriptions chrétiennes des catacombes ne remontent qu’ au 
commencement du ITIL siéele.” 

2 In pace; év eipiry. Frequent also in the Jewish cemeteries (shalom). 

3 Dormit in pace; requiescit in pace; in pace Domini; Kotmarat tv cipivy 
The pagan formula “depositus” also occurs, but with an altered meaning: a 
precious treasure intrusted to faithful keeping for a short time. 

* Vivas, or vive in Deo; vivas in wternum ; vivos inter sanctos. Contrast with 
these the pagan acclamations: Sit libi terra levis; Ossa tua bene quieseant ; 
Ave; Vale. 

§ This inscription in the cemetery of Callistus dates from the time of persecu- 
tion, prcbably in the third century, and alludes to itin these words: “ For while 
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Gordian, the courier from Gaul, strangled for the faith, with 
his whole family, rests in peace. The maid servant, Theophila, 
erected this.” 


At theusa ime stereotyped heathen epitaphs coutinued to 


be used (but of course not in a polytheistic sense), as ‘sacred to 
o ” ™ 6 ne oF 

the funeral gods,” or “to the departed spirits,”* The laudatory 

epithets of heathen epitaphs are rare,’ but simple terms of 

natural allection yery frequent, as “ My sweetest child ;" © Tu- 


nocent litte lamb;” “My dearest husband; “ My dearest 


” 


wife ;”” “ My innovent dove; My well-deserving father,” or 
“mother.” * A.and B. “lived together” (for 15, 20, 80, 50, 


or eyen 60 years) “without any complaint or quarrel, without 


Ss 


taking or giving offence.”* Such commemoration of conjugal 


happiness and commendations of female virtues, as modesty, 
chastity, prudence, diligence, frequently occur also on pag 
monuments, and prove that there were many exceptions to the 
corruption of Roman society, as painted by Jnyenal and the 
satirists. 

Some epitaphs contain a request to the dead in heayen to 
pray for the living on earth.© Ata later period we find requests 


on his knees, and ubout to sacrifice to the true God, he was led away to execn- 
tion. O sad times! in which among sacred rites and prayers, even in caverns, 
we are not safe. Whatcan be more wretched than such a life? and what than 
such a death? when they cannot be buried by their friends and relations—still 
at the end they shine like stirs in heaven (tandem in certo corruscani).”” See 
Maitland, The Church in the Cat., second od. p. 40. 

' This inscription is in Latin words, but in Greek uncial letters, See Per- 
ret, LT. 152, and Aringhi, p. 387, 

2D. M, or TD). M.S. = Dis Manibus soerum (others explain: Dro Magna 
or Maximo); memorie aterm, elo. See Schultze, p. 250 sq. Sometimes the 
monogram of Christ is inserted before S, and then the meaning may be Deo 
Magno Christo Sacrum, or Christo Salvator’. So Northcote, p. 99, who refers to 
Tit, 2; 13, 

* More frequent in those after the middle of the fourth century, as incom- 
parabilis, mire sapienticr or innocentin, rarisaimi exempli, eximien: bonitatis, 

* Pleis, didedssimua, or dulcissima, cara. or cara, carissimus, optimus, tncom- 
parabilia, famulus Dei, prellae Drea placita, ayatder, ajtac, Yeaaepie, aruvec, ete. 

5 Nae whe querela, sine ulla contumetia, sine kraione animi, sine ulla offensa, sine 
puryta, ene At molesta, etc. 

BED ite ar raga. ura, pre nobis, pro parentibus, pro conjnge, pro filiia. pro sorore.” 
dhiwe petitions are comparatively rare among the Uhousaads of uiniited roe 
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for intercssion in behalf of the departed when once, chiefly 
through the influence of Pope Gregory I., purgatory beraime an 
article of general belief in the Western church,’ But the oyer- 
whelming testimony of the oldest Christian epitaphs is that the 
pious dead are already in the enjoyment of peace, and this 
accords with the Saviour’s promise to the penitent thief, and 
with St. Paul’s desire to depart and be with Christ, which is far 
better? Take but this example: “ Prima, thou livest in the 
glory of God, and in the peace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” * 


NOTES. 


I. Sevection oF Roman Epirarsrs. 


The following selection of brief epitaphs in the Roman catacombs is 
taken from De Rossi, and Northcote, who give /ue-similes of the original 
Latin and Greek. Comp. also the photographic plates in Roller, vol, L 
Nos, X, XXXI, XXNU, and Xxxui1; and vol. IL. Nos, BNI, LXU, LXV, 
and LXVI. 

1, To dear Cyriacus, sweetest son. Mayest thou live in the Holy 
Spirit. 

2, Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour. To Pastor, a good and innocent 
son, who lived 4 years, 5 months and 26 days, Vitalis and Marcellina, 
his parents. 

8. In eternal sleep (somno acternali). Aurelius Gemellus, who lived 
. +» years and 8 months and 18 days. His mother made this for her 


acriptions before Constantine, and mostly contined to members of the family- 
The Autun inscription (probably from the fourth century) ends with the peti- 
tion of Pectorius to his departed parents, to think of him as often as they look 
upon Christ. See Marriott, p. 185. 

1 Dr. McCaul, of Toronto (as quoted in Smith and Cheetham, I. 556) says: 
“T recollect but two examples in Christian epitaphs of the first six centuries of 
the address to the reader for his prayers, so common in medisval times.” 

3 Luke 23: 43; Phil. 1: 28; 2 Cor. 5: S. 

* Prima, vivis in gloria Dei et in pace Domini nostri.’ Scratched in the 
mortar round a grave in the cemetery of Thraso, in Rome, quoted by North- 
cote, p, 89. He also quotes Panlinus of Nola, who represents a whole host of 
saints going forth from heaven to receive the soul of St. Felix as soon as it 
had left the body, and conducting it in triumph before the throne of God. A 
distinction, however, was made by Tertullian and other fathers between Para- 
dise or Abraham's bosom, whither the pious go, and heaven proper. Comp. 
Roller’s disenssion of the idea of refrigerium which often meets us in the epi- 
taphs, Les Catacombes, [. 225 sqq. 
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dearest well-deserving son, In peace. I commend [to thee], Bassilln, 
the innecence of Gemellus. 

4. Lady LBassilla [= Saint Bassilla], we, Crescentius and Micina, 
commend to thee our daughter Crescen [tina], who lived 10 months and 
... days. 

5. Matronata Matrona, who lived a year and 62 days. Pray for thy 
parents, 

6. Anatolius made this for his well-deserving son, who lived 7 years, 
7 months and 20 days. May thy spirit rest well in God. Pray for thy 
sister. 

7, Regina, mayest thou live in the Lord Jesus (vivas in Domino 
Jesu). 

8. To my good and sweetest husband Castorinus, who lived 61 years, 
5 months and 10 days; well-deserving. His wife made this. Live in 
God! 

9. Amerimnus to his dearest, well-deserving wife, Rufina. May God 
refresh thy spirit. 

10, Sweet Faustina, mayest thou live in God. 

11. Refresh, O God, the soulof.... 

12. Bolosa, may God refresh thee, who lived 31 years; died on the 
19th of September. In Clirist. 

13. Peace to thy soul, Oxycholis. 

14, Agape, thou shalt live forever. 

15. In Christ. To Paulinus, a neophyte. In peace. Who lived 8 
years, 

16. Thy spirit in peace, Filmena. 

17. In Christ. Estonia, a virgin; a foreigner, who lived 4] years 
and 8 days. She departed from the hody on the 26th of February. 

18. Victorina in peace and in Christ. 

19. Dafnen, a widow, who whilst she lived burdened the church in 
nothing. 

20. To Leopardus, a neophyte, who lived 3 years, 11 months. Buried 
on the 24th of March, In peace. 

21. To Felix, their well-deserving son, who lived 28 years and 10 
days; who went out of the world a virgin and a neophyte. In peace. 
His parents made this. Buried on the 24 of August, 

22. Lucilianus to Bacius Valerius, who lived 9 years, 8 [months], 22 
days. A catechumen, 

23, Septimius Prietextatus CreciJianns, servant of God, who has led 
a worthy life. If I have served Thee [O Lord], I have not repented, 
and J will give thanks to Thy name, He gave up his soul to Gor (at 
the age of) thirty-three years and six months. [In the crypt of St, 
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Cecilia in St. Callisto, Probably a member of some noble family, the 
third name is mutilated. De Rossi assigns this epitaph to the beginning 
of the third century.] 

24. Cornelius. Martyr. Ep. [iscopus]. 


Il. THe Autun Lysorrprtion, 


This Greek inscription was discovered A. D, 1839 in the cemetery Saint 
Pierre l’Estrier near Autun (Augustodunum, the ancient capita] of 
Gallia A&duensis), first made known by Cardinal Pitra, and thoroughly 
discussed by learned archweologists of different countries. See the 
Spicilegium Solesmense (ed. by Pitra), vols. L-IU., Raf. Garrucci, Monu- 
ments d’ epigraphie ancienne, Paris 1856, 1857; F, Lenormant, A/émotre 
sur U inscription d’ Autun, Paris 1855; H. B, Marriott, The Testimony 
of the Catacombs, Lond. 1870, pp. 113-188. The Jesuit fathers Secchi 
and Garrucci find in it conclusive evidence of transubstantiation and 
purgatory, but Marriott takes pains to refute them. Comp. also 
Schultze, Aatek, p. 118. The Ichthys-symbol figures prominently in 
the inscription, and betrays an eurly origin, but archeologists differ; 
Pitra, Garrucci and others assign it to A, D. 160-202; Kirchhoff, Marriott, 
and Schultze, with greater probability, to the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century, Lenormant and Le Blant to the fifth or 
sixth. De Rossi observes that the characters are not so old as the ideas 
which they express. The inscription has some gaps which must be 
filled out by conjecture. It is a memorial of Peciorius to his parents and 
friends, in two parts; the first six lines are an acrostic,(Jchihys), and con- 
tain words of the dead (probably the mother) ; in the second part the son 
speaks. The first seems to be older. Schultze conjectures that it is an 
old Christian hymo. The inscription begins with ‘LyFier o [ipaviov ay] 
tov [or perhaps VYeiov| yévoc, and concludes with pviaeo Mextopiov, who pre- 
pared the monument for his parents. The following is the translation 
(partly conjectural) of Marriott (/. c. 118): 

‘Offspring of the heavenly IcHTHyYs, see that a heart of holy rever- 
ence be thine, now that from Divine waters thou hast received, while 
yet among mortals, a fount of life that is to immortality. Quicken thy 
soul, beloved one, with ever-flowing waters of wealth-giving wisdom, 
and receive the honey-sweet food of the Saviour of the saints. Eat with 
a longing hunger, holding Ichthys in thine hands.’ 

‘To Ichthys .... Come nigh unto me, my Lord [and] Saviour [be 
thou my Guide] I entreat Thee, Thou Light of them for whom the hour 
of death is past,’ 

*Aschandius, my Father, dear unto mine heart, and thou [sweet 


Mother, and all| that are mine . . . . remember Pectorius,’ 
Vol. If, 20 


a 
oS 
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§ 87. Lessons of the Catacombs, 


The catacombs represent the subterranean Christianity of the 
ante-Nicene age. ‘They reyeal the Christian life in the face of 
death and eternity, Their vast extent, their solemn darkness, 
their labyrinthine mystery, their rude epitaphs, pictures, and 
sculptures, their relies of handicraft, worship, and martyrdom 
give usa lively and impressive idea of the social and domestic 
condition, the poyerty and humility, the devotional spirit, the 
trials and sufferings, the faith and hope of the Christians from 
the death of the apostles to the conversion of Constantine. A 
modern visitor descending alive into this region of the dead, 
receives the same impression as St. Jerome more than fifteen 
centuries ago; he is overcome by the solemn darkness, the ter- 
rible silence, and the sacred associations; only the darkness is 
deeper, and the tombs are emptied of their treasures. “ He 
who is thoroughly steeped in the imagery of the catacombs,” 
says Dean Stanley, not without rhetorical exaggeration, “ will 
be nearer to the thonghts of the early church than he who has 
learned by heart the most elaborate treatise even of ‘Tertullian 
or of Origen,’*? 

The discovery of this subterrancan necropolis has been made 
unduly subservient to polemical and apologetic purposes both 
by Roman Catholic and Protestant_writers. The former seek 
and find in it mouumental arguments for the worship of saints, 
images, and relies, for the enltus of the Virgin Mary, the 
primacy of Peter, the seven sacraments, the real presence, even 
for transubstantiation, and purgatory; while the latter sce 
there the evidence of apostolic simplicity of life and worship, 
and an illustration of Paul’s saying that God chose the foolish, 
the weak, and the despised things of the world to put to shame 
them that are wise and strong and mighty? 


1 Study of Feclesiastical History, prefixed to his Lectures on the History of the 
Eastern Church, p. 59. 

! The apologetic interest for Romanism is represented hy Marchi, De Rossi, 
Garrucei, Le Blant, D. de Richemond, Armellini, Bartoli, Maorns. Wolter 
(Die rim. Kutokomben und die Sakvamente der kath. Kirche, sot), Martipny 
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A full solution of the controversial questions would depend 
upon the chronology of the monuments and inscriptious, but 
this is exeeedingly uncertain, The most eminent archieologists 
hold widely differing opinions, Johu Baptist de Rossi, of 
Rome, the greatest authority on the Roman Catholie side, 
traces some paintings and epitaplis in the crypts of St. Lucina 
and St, Domitilla back even fo the close of the first century or 
the beginning of the second, “On the other hand, J. H. Parker, 
of Oxford, an equally eminent archwologist, maintains that 
“fully three-fourths of the freseo-paintings belong to the latest_ 
restorations of the eighth aud ninth centuries,” and that “of 
the remaining fourth a cousiderable number are of the sixth 
century,” He also asserts that in the catacomb pictures “ there 
are no religious subjects before the time of Constantine,” that 
“ during the fourth and fifth centuries they are entirely confined 
to Seriptaral subjects,” and that there is “not a figure of a saint 
or martyr before the sixth century, aud very few before the 
eighth, when they became abundant.”* MNenan assigns the 
(in Domitilla) to the third* Theodore Mommsen deems De 
Rossi's argument for the early date of the Ceemeterium Domitille, 
before A. D. 95 inconclusive, and traces it rather to the times of 
Hadrian aud Pius than to those of the Flavian emperors.* 


(Dictionaire, etc,, 1877), A. Kuhn (1877), Northcote and Brownlow (1879), 
I. X. Kraus (Real=Eneykl. der christl. Alterthiimer, 1880 sqq-), Diepolder 
(1882), and among periodicals, by De Rossi's Bulletino, the Civilt? Cattolica, 
the Revue de Part chrétien, and the Revue archéologique. Among the Pretestant 
writers on the catacombs are Piper, Parker, Maitland, Lundy, Withrow, 
Becker, Stanley, Schultze, Heinrici, and Roller. See among others: Heinrici, 
Zur Deutung der Bildwerke altchristlicher Grabstétten, in the “ Studien ond 
Kritiken” for 1882, p. 720-743, and especially Piper, Monumentale Theologie. 

' Catacombs, Pref. p. xi. The writer of the article Catacombs in the “ Encycl. 
Brit.” vy, 214 (ninth ed,), is of the same opinion; “ [t is tolerably certain that 
the existing frescos are restorations of the eighth, or even a later century, from 
which the character of the earlier work can only very imperfectly be dis- 
covered.” Tle then refers to Parker's invaluable photographs taken in the 
catacombs by magnesian light, and condemns, with Milman, the finished 
drawings in Perret’s costly work as worthless to the historian, who wants truth 
and fidelity. 

9 Mare-Aurile, p. 543, 3“ Contemp, Rey.” for May, 1871, p. 170 
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Bat in avy case it is nureasonable to scek in the catacombs 
for 2 complete creed any more than in a modern grave-yard. 
AIL we can expect there is the popular elements of eschatology, 

oe ee 
or the sentiments concerning death and eternity, with incidental 
traces of the private and_social_life of those times, Heathen, 
Jewish, Mohammedan, and Christian cemeteries haye their 
characteristic peculiarities, yet all have many things in common 
which are inseparable from human nature. Roman Catholic 
cemeteries are easily recognized by erosses, crucifixes, and reter- 
ence {0 purgatory and prayers for the dead; Protestant ceme- 
teries by the frequeney of Scripture passages in the epitaphs, 
and the expressions of hope and joy in prospect of the imme- 
diate transition of the pious dead to the presence of Christ. 
The catacombs have a character of their own, which dis- 
tingnishes them from Roman Catholic as well as Protestant 
cemeteries. 

Their most characteristic symbols and pictures are the Good 
Shepherd, the Fish, and the Vine, These symbols almost 
wholly disappeared after the fourth century, but to the mind of 





the carly Christians they vividly expressed, in childlike sim- 
plicity, what is essential to Christians of all erceds, the idea of 
Christ and his salyation, as the only comfort in life and in 
death. The Shepherd, whether from the Sabine or the Galilean 
hills, suggested the recovery of the lost sheep, the tender care 
and protection, the green pasture and fresh fountain, the sacrifice 
of life: in a word, the whole picture of a Saviour.’ The popu- 


1 Stanley, Loe, p. 283: “What was the popular Religion of the first Chris- 
tians? Jt was, in one word, the Religion of the Good Shepherd. The kind- 
ness, the courage, the grace, the love, the beauty of the Good Shepherd was to 
them, if we may so say, Prayer Book and Articles, Creeds and Canons, all in 
one, They Jooked on that figure, and it conveyed to them all that they 
wante. As ages passed on, the Good Shepherd faded away from the mind 
of the Christian world, and other emblems of the Christian faith have taken 
hia place, Instend of the gracions and gentle Vastor, there came the Omni- 
potent Judge or the Crncitied Sufferer, or the Infant in His Mother's arms, or 
the Master in His Parting Supper. or the figures of innumerable saints and 
angels, or Uie elaborate expositions of the yarions forms of theological cons 
troverry.” 
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tarity of this pieture enables us to understand the immense 
popularity of the Pastor of Lermas, a religious allegory which 
was written in Rome about the middle of the second century, 
and read in many churches till the fourth as a part of the New 
Testament (as in the Sinaitic Codex). The Fish expressed the 
same idea of salvation, under a different form, but only to those 
who were familiar with the Greek (the anagrammatie meaning 
of Jehthys) and associated the fish with daily food and the bap- 
tismal water of regeneration. The Vine again sets forth the 
vital union of the believer with Christ and the vital communion 
of all believers among themselves, 

Another prominent feature of the catacombs is their hopeful 
and joyful eschatology. ~ They proclaim in symbols and words 
a certain conviction of the immortality of the soul and the 
resurrection of the body, rooted and grounded in a living union 
with Christ in this world.’ These glorious hopes comforted 
and strengthened the early Christians in a time of poverty, trial, 
and persecution. This character stands in striking contrast with 
the preceding and contemporary gloom of paganisin, for which 
the future world was a blank, and with the succeeding gloom 
of the medivyal eschatology which presented the future world 
to the most serious Christians as a continuation of penal suffer- 
ings. This is the chief, we may say, the only doetrinal, lesson 
of the catacombs. 

On some other points they incidentally shed new light, espe- 
wally on the spread of Christianity and the origin of Christian 
art. Their immense extent implies that Christianity was_— 


—_—— 








'See the concluding chapter in the work of Roller, IT. 347 sqq. Raoul- 
Rochette characterizes the art of the Catacombs as “wn systtme d’illustons con- 
solantes.”’ Schultze sees in the sepnichral symbols chiefly <Auferstehungs- 
gedanken and Auferstehungshoffnungen. leinrici dissents from him by extend- 
ing the symbolism to the present life as a life of hope in Christ. “ Nicht der 
Gedanke an die Auferstehung des Fleisches fiir sich, sondern die christliche Hoffnung 
tiberhaupt, wie sie aus der sicheren Lebensgemeinschaft mit Christus erblitht und 
Leben wie Sterben des Gléuhigen beherrscht, bedingt die Wahl der religiéis bedeutsa- 
men Bilder. Sie sind nicht Symbole der einstigen Anferstehung, sondern des 
unverlierbaren Heilsbesitzes in Christus.” (“Studien und itrit.” 1842, p. 729). 
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namerically much stronger in heathen Rome than was generally 
supposed." Their numerous decorations prove conclusively, 
cither that the primitive Christian aversion to pictures and 
sculptures, inherited from the Jews, was not so general vor so 
long continued as might be inferred from some passages of 
aute-Nicene writers, or, what is more likely, that the popular 
loye for art inherited from the Greeks and Romans was little 
affected by the theologians, and ultimately prevailed over the 
scruples of theorizers. 

The first discovery of the catacombs was a surprise to the 
Christian world, and gave birth to wild fancies about the ineal- 
culable number of martyrs, the terrors of persecution, the sub- 
terrancan assemblies of the early Christians, as if they lived 
and died, by necessity or preference, in darkness leneath the 
earth, A closer investigation has dispelled the romance, and 
decpened the reality. 

There is no contradiction between the religion of the ante- 
Nicene monuments and the religion of the ante-Nicene litera- 
ture. They supplement and illustrate each other. Both exhibit 
to us neither the medieval Catholic nor the modern Protestant, 
but the post-apostolie Christianity of confessors and martyrs,— 
simple, humble  unpretending, unlearned, unworldly, strong in_ 
“death and in the hope eof : a _blissfal resurrection; free from the 
“distinctive dogmas and — usages ; of later times s; yet with that 
strong love for symbolism, mysticism, asceticism, and popular 
superstitions which we find in the writings of Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. 

1 Theodore Mominsen (in “The Contemp. Rev.” for May, 1871, p. 167): 
“The enormons space occupied by the burial vaults of Christian Rome, in 
their extent not surpassed eyen by the system of cloace or sewers of Republi- 
can Rome, is certainly the work of that community which St. Paul addressed 


in his Epistle to the Romans—a living witness of its immense developmeny 
corresponding (o the importance of the capital.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IN CONTRAST WITH PAGAN CORRUPTION, 
§ 88. Lnterature. 


I, Sources: The works of the Apostoti¢ Fatuers. The Apologies 
of Justry. The practical treatises of TerteLLiaN, The Epistles 
of Cyprian. The Canons of Councils. The ApostoLicaL ConstI- 
TUTIONS and Canons. The Acts of Martyrs——On the condition 
of the Roman Empire: the Histories of Tactrus, Surronius, and 
Dion Cassivs, the writings of Seneca, Horace, JUVENAL, 
PERsIus, MARTIAL. 

Il. Lireratcre: W. Cave: Primitive Christianity, or the Religion of 
the Ancient Christians in the first ayes of the Gospel. London, fifth 
ed. 1689. 

G, ArnoLp; Erste Liebe, d. i. Wahre Abbildwig der ersten Christen 
nach ihrem lebendigen Glaiben wad heil, Leben. Frankf, 1696, and 
often since. 

NEANDER: Denkwiirdigketlen aus der Geschichte des christlichen Lebens 
(first 1823), vol. i. third ed, Hamb. 1845. The same in English 
by Ryland: Neaider's Memorials of Christian Life, in Bobn’s 
Library, 1853. 

L. CoLEMAN: Ancient Christianity exemplified in the private, domestic, 
social, and civil Life of the Primitive Christians, ete. Phil. 1853, 
C.Scumipt: Essai historique sur la société dans le monde Romain, et sur 
la transformation par le Christianisme. Par, 1853. The same trans). 

into German by A, V, Richard, Leipz. 1857. 

E. L. Crasten: Etwles historiques sur Uingluence de la charité durant 
les premiers sidcles chrét. Par. 1853. Crowned by the French 
Académie. The same transl. into English (The Charity of the 
Primitive Churches), by G. A, Matile. Phila, 1857. 

A. Fr. VILLEMAIN: Nouveaux essais sur Uinfl, du Christianisme dans le 
monde Gree et Latin. Par. 1853, 

BenJ, ConsTANT MARTHA (Member of the Académie des sciences morales 
et politiques, elected in 1872): Les Moralisics sous U Empire romain, 
Paris 1854, second ed. 1866 (Crowned by the French Academy). 

Fr. J. M. Tu. CHAMPAGNY: Les premiers sidcles de la charité, Paris, 
1854. Also his work Les Antonins. Paris, 1863, third ed. 1874, 
3 vols. 
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J. Denis: Jistoire des theories et des idées morales dans l'antiquit, 
Paris, 1856, 2 tom. 

P. Janet: J/fistoire de la philosophie morale et politique. Paria, 1858, 
2 tom, 

G. RATZINGER: Gesch. der kirchlichen Armenpflege. Freib. 1859. 

W. E. H. Lecky: Llistory of European Morals from Auguslus to Charle- 
magne. Lond. and N. Y. 1869, 2 vols., 5th ed. Lond. 1882. Ger- 
man transl. by Dr. Jf. Jalowiez. 

Marte-Louis-Gaston Borsster: La Religion romaine d’ Auguste aus 
Antonins, Paris, 1874, 2 vols. 

BEsTMANN: Geschichte der christlichen Silte. Nérdl, Bd. I. 1880, 

W. Gass: Geschichte der christlichen Ethik. Berlin, 1881(vol. I. 49-107). 

G, UHLHORN: Die chrisiliche Lichesthiitighkeit in der alten Kirche. Stutte. 
1881. English translation ( Christian Charity in the Ancient Church), 
Edinb. and N, York, 1883 (424 pages), 

CHARLES L. BRACE: Gesta Christi: or a History af humane Progress 
under Christianity. N. York, 1883 (500 pages). 


§ 89. Moral Corruption of the Roman Empire. 


Besides the Lit. quoted in 3 88, comp. the historical works on the Roman 
Empire by Gipron, MERIVALE, and RANKE; also J. J. A. 
AMPERE'S /istoire Romaine & Rome (1856-64, 4 vols.). 


FRIEDLAENDER’S Sittengeschichte Roms (from Augustus to the An- 
tonines. Leipzig, 3 vols., 5th ed, 1881); and MArqQuarpT and 
Momnsen’s Handbuch der rémischen Alterthiimer (Leipz. 1871, sec- 
ond ed. 1876, 7 vols., divided into Staatsrecht, Staatsverwaltung, 
Privatleben). 


CHRISTIANITY is not only the revelation of truth, but also 
the fountain of holiness under the unceasing inspiration of the 
spotless example of its Founder, which is more powerful than 
all the systems of moral philosophy. It attests its divine origin 
as much by its moral workings as by its pure doctrines. By its 
own inherent energy, without noise and commotion, without the 
favor of circumstances, nay, in spite of all possible obstacles, it 


has gradually wronght the greatest moral reformation, we should 
rather say, regeneration of societv which history has ever seen ; 


while its purifying, ennobling, and cheering eflects upon the 
private life of countless individuals are beyond the reach of the 
historian, though recorded in God’s book of life to be opened on 
the day of judyment. 
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To appreciate this work, we must first review the moral con- 
dition of heathenism in its mightiest embodiment in history, 
When Christianity took firm foothold on earth, the pagan 


civilization and the Roman empire bad reached their zenith, The 


reign of Augustus was the golden age of Roman literature ; his 
successors added Britain and Dacia to the conquests of the Re- 
public; internal organization was perfected by Trajan and the 
Antonines. The fairest countries of Europe, and a considerable 
part of Asia and Africa stood under one imperial government 
with republican forms, and enjoyed a well-urdered jurisdiction. 
Piracy on the seas was abolished ; life and property were secure. 
Military roads, canals, and the Mediterranean Sea facilitated 
commerce and travel; agriculture was improved, aul all 
branches of industry flourished. ‘Temples, theatres, aqueducts, 
public baths, aud magnificent buildings of every kind adorned 
the great cities; institutions of learning disseminated culture ; 
two languages with a classic literature were current in the 
empire, the Greek in the East, the Latin in the West; the book 
trade, with the manufacture of paper, was a craft of no small 
importance, and a library belonged to every respectable house. 
The book stores and public libraries were in the most lively 
streets of Rome, and resorted to by literary people. ILundreds 
of slaves were employed as scribes, who wrote simultaneously 
at the dictation of one author or reader, and multiplied copics 
almost as fast as the modern printing press.’ The excavations 
of Pompeii and Herculancum reveal a high degree of con- 
venience and taste in domestic life even in provincial towns ; 


1 Friedlaender, IIT. 369 sqq. (5th ed.), gives much interesting information 
about the book trade in Rome, which was far more extensive than is generally 
supposed, and was facilitated by slave-labor. Books were cheap. The first 
book of Martial (over 700 verses in 118 poems) cost in the best outfit only 5 
denarii (80 cts.) Julius Cesar conceived the plan of founding public libraries, 
but was prevented from carrying it into effect. In the fourth cen e 
no Jess than twenty-eight public libraries ig Rome The ease and enjoyment 
of reading, however, were considerably diminished by the many errors, tha 
absence of division and punctuation. Asinius Pollio introduced the custom 
of public readings of new works before invited circles. 
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and no one can look without amazement at the sublime and 
eloquent ruins of Rome, the palaees of the Cvsars, the 
Mausoleum of Hadrian, the Baths of Caracalla, the Aqueducts, 
the triumphal arches and columms, aboye all the Colosseum, 
built by Vespasian, to a height of one hundred and fifty feet, 
and for more than eighty thousand spectators. The period of 
eighty-four years from the accession of Nerva to the death of 
Mareus Aurelius has been pronounced by high authority “ the 
most happy and prosperous period in the history of the world.” ! 

But this is only a surface view. The inside did not corre- 
spond to the outside. Even under the Antonines the majority of 
or poverty ; gladiatorial 


men groaned under the voke of slavery 





shows brutalized the people; fieree wars were raging on the 
borders of the empire; and the most virtuous and peaceful of 
subjects—the Christians—had no rights, and were liable at 
any moment to be thrown before wild beasts, for no other 
reason than the profession of their religion. The age of the 
full Lloom of the Greeo-Roman power was also the beginning 
of its decline. This imposing show concealed incurable moral 
putridity and indeseribable wretchedness. The colossal piles 
of architecture owed their erection to the bloody sweat of in- 
munerible slaves, who were treated no better than so many 
beasts of burden; on the Flayian amphitheatre alone toiled 
twelye thousand Jewish prisoners of war; and it was built to 
gratify the crucl taste of the people for the slaughter of wild 
animals and herman beings made in the image of God. The 
influx of wealth from conquered uations diffused the most ex- 
travagaint luxury, which collected for a single meal peacocks 
from Samos, pike from Pessinus, oysters from Tarentum, dates 
from Egypt, puts from Spain, in short the rarest dishes from all 
parts of the world, and resorted to emetics to stimulate appetite 
and to lighten the stomach, “They eat,” says Seneca, “ and 
then they vomit; they vomit, aud then they eat.” Apictus, 
who lived under Tiberius, dissolved pearls in the wine he drank, 


TGibbou, Decline and Fall, ch. IIT, Renan expresses the sane view. 
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squandered an enormous fortune on the pleasures of the table, 
and then committed suicide. He found imperial imitators in 
Vitellius and Heliogabalus (or Elagabal). A special class of 
servants, the cosmetes, had charge of the dress, the smoothing 
of the wrinkles, the setting of the false teeth, the painting of 
the eye-brows, of wealthy patricians, Hand in hand with this 
luxury came the vices of natural anc and even unnatural sensua ality, 
which decency forbids to name. . Hopeless | poverty y stood in 
crying contrast with immense wealth ; exhausted provinces, 


with revelling cities. Enormous taxes “burdened the people, 

and misery was terribly increased by war, pestilence, and 

famine. The higher or ruling families were enervated, and 
— 


were not strengthened or replenished by the lower. The free 


citizens lost physical and moral viyor, and sank to an inert 
an ner 


mass, The third class was the huge body of slaves, who per- 
formed all kinds of mechanical labor, even the tilling of the 
soil, and in times of danger were ready to join the enemies of 
the empire. <A proper middle class of industrious citizens, the 
only firm basis of a healthy community, cannot coéxist with 
slavery, which degrades free labor. The army, coinposed 


‘ Either from disgust of life, or because he thought he could not live of the 
remaining ten million of sesterces, after he had wasted sixty or a hundred 
million. Seneca, Ad Helv. x. 9. Ueliogabalus chose Apicius as his model. 
These, however, are exceptional cases, and became proverbial. See on 
this whole subject of Roman luxury the third volume of Friedlaender’s 
Sittengeschichte, pp. 1-152, He rather modities the usual view, and thinks that 
Apiciys had more imitators among French: epicures under Louis XIV., XV., 
and XVI. than among the Roman nobles, and that some petty German princes 
of the eighteenth century, like King August of Saxony (who wasted eighty 
thousand thalers on a single opera), and Duke Karl of Wiirttemberg, almost 
equalled the heathen emperors in extrayagance and riotous living, at the 
expense of their poor subjects. The wealth of the old Romans was much sors 


maiiniy antl. Moolah of ~ 
assed hy that_o: noblemen, French 
bankers, and American merchant princes, but had a much greater purchasing 


value, The richest Romans were Ca. Lentulus, and Narcissus (a freedman of 
Nero), and their fortune amounted to four hundred million sesterces (from 
sixty-five to seventy million marks); while Mazarin left two hundred million 
francs, Baron James Rothschild (d. 1868) two thousand million franes (J. ¢. p. 
13 sqq.). The architecture of the imperial age surpassed all modern palaces 
in extravagance and splendor, but in parks and gardens the modern English 
far surpass the ancient Romans (p. 78 sqq.), 
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e the nation, _ eerie sip ot the government =n the 





character of military despotism. The virtues of patriotism, 

and of good faith in public intercourse, were extinct, The 

basest avarice, suspicion and envy, usuriousness and bribery, 
insvlence and servility, everywhicre prevailed. ’ 

The work of demoralizing the people was systematically 

ore: De GRO anasnal Tank the | ithe places dow nwards, 

There wee, it is truce, some worthy emperors of old Rotman 

energy and justiee, among whom Trajan, Antoninus Pius, and 

Marcus Aurelius stand foremost; all honor to their memory, 

But the best they could do was to check the process of internal 
putrefaction, and to conceal the sores for a little while; they 

could not heal them. Most of the emperors were coarse mili- 

tary y despots, and some of them 1 monsters of wickedness. ‘There 

is scarcely an age in the history of the wor world, in which so many 

~and so hideous viees disgraced the throne, as in the period 
Pou. bron Tiberius to Domitian, amd from Commodus to Galeriug. 
-907 GE The annals of the emperors,” says Gibbon, * ‘exhibit a strong 
wil various picture of human nature, which we should vainly 

seek among the mixed and doubtful characters of modern bis- 

tory. In the conduct of those monarchs we may trace the 

utmost Jines of vice and virtue; the most exalted perfection 

and the meanest degencravy of our own species,” ! “ Never, 
probably,” says Canon Farrar, “ was there any age or any place 

wactized with a 


where the worst forms of wickeduess were 





more unblushing effroutery than in the city of Rome under the 
government of the Cresars.”* We may not even except the 
infamous period of the papal pornocracy, and the reign of 
Alexander Borgia, which were of short duration, and excited 
disgust and indignation throughout the church. 

The Pagan historians of Rome have branded and immortal- 
ized the yiees and crimes of the Cwsars: the misanthropy, 


cruelty, and yoluptuousness of Tiberius; the ferocious _madn 


© Deeline al Pon, oh. WA ? Serkers aster God, )- 37. 
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of Caius Caligula, who had meu tortured, beheaded, or sawed 
in pieces for his amusement, who seriously meditated the butch- 
ery of the whole senate, raised his horse to the dignity of consul 
and priest, and crawled under the bed in a storm; the bottom- 


less yileness of Nero, “the inventor of crime,” 
eel 


who poisoned 
or murdered his preceptors Burrlins and Seneea, his half-brother 
and brother-in-law Britannieus, his mother Agrippina, his wife 
Oetayia, his mistress Poppiea, who in sheer wantonness set fire 
to Rome, and then burnt innocent Christians for it as torches in 
his gardens, figuring himself as charioteer in the infernal spee- 
tacle; the swinish gluttony of Vitellius, who consumed mil- 
lions of money in mere eating; the refined wickeduess of 
Domitian, who, more a cat than a tiger, amused himself most 
with the torments of the dying and with catching flies; the 


sha -y of Commodns with his hundreds of coucu- 





bines, and ferocious passion for butchering men and beasts ou the 


arena; the mad villainy tiovabalus, who raised the lowest 





men to the highest dignities, dressed himself in women’s clothes, 
married a dissolute boy like himself, in short, inverted all the 
laws of nature and of deceney, until at last he was butchered 
with his mother by the soldiers, and thrown into the muddy 
Tiber. And to fill the measure of impicty and wickedness, 


such imperial] monsters were received, after their death, by 













and colleges of e emperor, in the language of 
Gibbon, was at once “a priest, an atheist, and a god.’ Some 
added to it the dignity of amateur actor and gladiator on the 
stage. Domitian, even in his lifetime, caused himself to be 
called “ Dominus et Deus noster,” and whole herds of animals 
to be sacriticed to his gold and silver statues. It is impossible 


to imagine a greater publie and official mockery of all religion, 





better. They revelled in luxury and yice, swept through the 
—— - : “= 

streets in chariots drawn by silver-shod mules, wasted fortunes 
on a single dress, delighted in wicked intrigues, aided their 


and 
ment 
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husbands in dark crimes, and shared at last in their tragic fate, 
Messalina, the wife of Claudius, was murdered by the order of 
her husband in the midst of her nuptial orgies with one of hea 
favorites; and the younger Agrippina, the_mother of Nerg, 
after potsoning her_husband, was murdered by her own son, 
who was equally erucl to his wives, kicking one of them t¢ 
tleath when she was in a state of pregnancy, These female 
monsters were likewise deified, and eleyated to the rank of Junc 
er Venus. 


From the higher regions the corruption descended into_the 
masses of the people, who by this time had no sense for any- 


thing but “Panem _ct_Circenses,” and, in the enjoyment of these, 
looked with morbid eairionily, pod interest upon the most flagrant 
viees of their masters. | Av 


M 4 if a) ° iy . 
No wonder that Tacitus, who with terse eloquence and old 


Roman severity exposes the monstrous characters of Nero and 





other emperors to eternal infamy, could nowhere, save perhaps 
among the barbarian Germans, discover a star of hope, and 
forehboded the fearful vengeance of tlie gods, and even the 
speedy destruction of the empire, And certainly nothing could 


save it from final doom, whose approach was announced with 


ever-growing distinctness b 
earthquakes, pestilence, famine, irruption of barbarians, and 
prophetic calamities of every kind. Ancient Rome, in the slow 


but certain process of dissolution and decay, teaches the 


; Wars, insurrections 





*. . sad moral of all hnman tales; 
’Tis but the same rehearsal of the pnst; 
First freedom, and then glory—when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last.” 


§ 90. Stoie Morality. 


Ep. ZELLER: The Sloies, Epicurcrans, and Serptics, Translated from tha 
German by O. J. Reichel. London (Longman, Green & Co.), 1870. 
Chs. x-xii treat of the Stoic Fthies and Religion. 

F. W. Farrar (Canon of Westminster): Seekers after God. Yondon 
(Macmillan & Co.), first ed. n.d. (1869), new ed, 1877 (Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelins, 386 pages), 
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Comp. also the essays on Seneca and Maul by Furury, AURERTIN, 
Baur, LicHTFooT, and Kevss (quoted in vol. I. 283), 


Let us now turn to the bright side of heathen morals, as 
exhibited in the teaching and example of Epictetus, Marcus 


Aurelius, and _Plutireh—three pure and noble vharacters—one_ 
a slave, the second an emperor, the thind a man of Jetters, twe 


of them Stoics, one a Platonist. It is refreshing to look apon 
a few green spots in the moral desert of heathen Rome. We 
may trace their virtue to the guidance_of conscienee (the your 
demon of Socrates), or to the independent working of the Spirit — 
of God, or to the indircet influence of Christianite, which 
already began to pervade the moral atmosphere heyond the 
limits of the visible chureh, and to infuse inte legislation a 
spirit of humanity and justiee unknown before, or to all these 
causes combined. It _is certain that there was in the seeond 
eentury a moral current of unconscious Christianity, whieh met 
the stronger religious current of the church and facilitated her 
ultimate victory. 

It is a remarkable fact that two men who represent the ex- 
tremes of society, the lowest and the highest, were the last and 
greatest teachers of natural virtue in ancient Rome. They 
shine like lone stars in the midnight darkiess of prevailing 
corruption, Epictetus the slaye, and Marens Aurelius, the 


crowned ruler of an empire, are the purest among the heathen 

a = mane SS 
moralists, and furnish the strongest “ testinionies of the naturally 
Christian soul.” 


_, Both belonged to the school of Zeno, Founded parloso pay 3 


¢13L1¢ The Stoic philosophy was born in Greeoe, but grew into man-_ 
cae in Rome. It was predestinated for that stern, grave, 
practical, haughty, self-governing and lieroie character whieh 
from the bauks of the Tiber ruled over the civilized world! 


' Zeller, Lc. p, 87: “ Nearly all the most important Stoics before the Chris- 
tian era belong by birth to Asia Minor, to Syria, and to the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. Then follow a line of Rotnan Stoics, among whom the 
Phrygian Epictetus occupies a prominent place; but Greece proper is ex- 
elnsively represented by men of third or fourth-rate capacity,” 
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4 
In the Republican period Cato of Utica lived and died by his own 
hand a genuine Stoic in practice, without being one in theory. 
Seneca, the contemporary of St. Paul, was a Stoic in theory, but 
belied his almost Christian wisdom in practice, by his insatiable 
avarice, anticipating Francis Bacon as “the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind.”' Half of his ethies is mere rhetoric, 
In Epictetus and Mareus Aurelius the Stoic theory and practi 
met in beautiful harmony, and freed from its most objectionable 
features. They were the last and the best of that school which 
taught nen to live aud to die, and offered an asylum for indi- 
vidual yirtue and freedom when the Roman world at large was 
rotten to the core. 


Stoicism is of all | ancient sy atertis of philosoph y both nearest 
to, and furthest from, Christisnity : nearest in_ the purity and 


sublimity of its maxims and_the virtues of simplicity, equa- 








ninitty, self-control, and resignation to an all-wise Providence ; 
furthest in the spirit of pride, self-reliance, haughty contempt, 
Se AE a SNe Bh Pe ee 


—_— 


! Niebuhr says of Seneca: “He acted on the principle that he could dis- 
pense with the laws of morality which he laid down for others.’ Macaulay : 
“The business of the philosopher was to declaim in praise of poverty, with 
two millions sterling at usury; to meditate epigraimmatic conceits abont the 
evils of luxury in gardens which moved the envy of sovereigns; to rant 
about liberty while fawning on the insolent and pampered freediman of a 
tyrant; to celebrate the diyine beauty of virtue with the same pen which had 
just before written a defense of the nurder of a mother by a son.” Farrar 
(lc. p. 161): “In Seneca’s life, we see as clearly as in those of many pro- 
fessed Christians that it is impossible to be at once worldly and righteons, 
His utter failure was due to the vain attempt to combine in his own person 
two opposite characters—that of a Stoic and that of a courtier... . In him 
we see some of the most glowing pictures of the nobility of poverty combined 
with the most questionable avidity in the pursuit of wealth.’ For a con- 
venient collection of Seneca’s resemblances to Scripture, see Farrar, ch. XYV*, 
174-185. The most striking passages are: “ A sacred spirit dwells within us, 
the observer and guarhan of all our eyil and our good . , . there is no good 
man without God.” Ep, a? Lveil. 41, Comp. 1 Cor. 3: 16. “ Not one of us 
is without fault... . no man is found who can acquit himself.” De Tra T. 14; 
11.27. Comp. 1 John 1: 8 Riches... . the greatest souree of human 
trouble.” De Trangu. An, 8. Comp. 1 Tim. 6: 10, “You must live for 
another, if you wish to live for yourself?’ Ep, 48. Comp, Rom. 12: 10. 
“Let him who hath conferred a fayor hold his tongue?’ Je Benef. 11,11 
Comp. Matt. 63 3. 
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and cold indifference. Pride is the basis of Stoic virtue, while 
humility is the basis of Christian holiness; the former is in- 
spired by egotism, the latter by love to God and man; the 
Stoic feels no need of a Saviour, and calmly resorts to suicide 
when the house smokes; while the Christian life begins with a 
sense of sin, and ends with triumph over death; the resignation 
of the Stoic_is heartless apathy and a surrender to the iron 
necessity of fate; the resignation of the Christian, is cliverful 
submission to the will of an all-wise and all-merciful Father in 
heaven; the Stoic sage resembles a cold, immovable statue, the 
Christian saint a living body, beating in hearty sympathy with 
every joy and grief of his fellow-men. At best, Stoicism is 
only a philosophy for the few, while Christianity is a religion 
for all, 


ait 
§ 91, Epictetus. Go 2-29 


Erictett, Dissertationum ab Arriano digestarum Libri IV. Euiusdem 
Enchividion et ex deperditis Sermonibus Fraymenta .. . recensuit . 
Jou. Scuweiehiusek. Lips. 1799, 1800. 5 vols. The Greek text 
with a Latin version and notes. 

The Works of Evicterus. Consisting of his Discourses, in four books, 
the Enchiridion, und Fragments, A translation from the Greek, based 
on that of Mrs. Blizabeth Carter, by THomAS Wentworta HicGin- 
son. Boston (Little, Brown & Co.), 1865. A fourth ed. of Mrs. 
Carter's translation was published in 1807, with introduction and 
notes, 

The Discourses of Epictetus, with the Enchiridion and Fragments. 
Translated, with Notes, etc., by George Lose. London (George 
Bell & Sons), 1877. 

There are also other English, as well as German and French, 
versions, 


Epictétus was born before the middle of _the first century, af 
Hierapolis, a_city in Phrygia, a few miles from Colosse and 
Laodicea, well known to us from apostolic history. He was a 
compatriot and contemporary of Epaphras,a—pupil_of Paul, 


and founder of Christian churches in that province.’ There ia 


i Aa a 
Vol. I. 21. Col. 1: 7; 4: 12, 18, 
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a bare possibility that he had a passing acquaintance with him, 


if not with Paul himself, Ele came as a slave to Rome with 





his master, Mpaphroditus, a profligate freedman and favorite of 
Nero (whom he aided in committing suicide), and was atter- 
wards set at liberty. Te rose above lis condition. “ Freedom 
and shivery,” he stys in one of his Fragments, “are but nates 
of virtue and of viec, and both depend apon the will, No one 
is a slaye whose will is free,” Le was lame in one feot and 
in feeble health. The lameness, if we are to credit the report 
of Origen, was the result of il treatment, which he bore 
heroically. When his aaster put his leg in the torture, he 
quictly said: “You will break my leg ;” and when the leg was 
broken, he added: © Did I not tell vou se?” This reminds 
one of Socrates who is reported to have borne a seolding and 
subsequent shower from Nantippe with the cool remark ; After 


the thunder comes the rain, Epictetus heard the lectures of 


Musonius Rufus, a distinguished teacher of the Stoie philosophy 





under Nero and Vespasian, and begun himself to_teach, Ie 
‘ . I A ‘ 
was banished from Rome by DAMTAR, with all other philoso- 
i 
phers, before a. pb. 00. Tle settled for the vest of his life in 
Nieopolis, in Southern Epirus, not far from the scene of the 
batde of Actium, There he gathered around him a large body 
of pupils, old and young, rich and poor, and instructed them, 
as a second Socrates, by precept and examples, in halls and public 
places, The emperor Iadrian is reported to have invited him 
back to Rome (117), but in vain. The date of his death is 
unknown, 
Epictetus led from principle aud necessity a life of poverty 
presetius lett (rom | : sity atte ol povert 
and extreme simplicity, after the model of Diogenes, the arch- 
Cynie. His only companions were an adopted child with a 
nurse, Eis funiture consisted of a bed, a cooking vessel and 
a — el 
earthen lamp. Lucian ridicules one of his admirers, who 
eee 
bought the bunp for three thousaud drachmas, in the hope of 
becoming a philosopher by using it, Epictetus discouraged 


inarriage and the procreation of children, Marriage might da 
eS i 1 bs 


ae 


well ina “community of wise meu,” but “in the present state 
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of things,” which le compared to “an army in battle array,” it 
is likely to withdraw the philosopher from the service of God.! 
This yiew, as well as the reason assigned, resembles the advice 
of St. Paul, with the great difference, that the apostle had the 
highest conception of the institution of marriage as reflecting 
the mystery of Christ's union with the church. “ Look at me,” 
says Epictetus, “who am without a city, without a house, 
without possessions, without a slave; I sleep on the ground; I 
have no wife, no children, no preetorium, but only the earth aud 
the heavens, and one poor cloak, And what do I want? Am 
T not without sorrow? Am I uot withoat fear? Am T uot 
free? 2...) Did T ever blame God or man? 2. 2 Who, when 
he sees me, docs not think that he sees his king and master?” 
His epitaph fitly describes his character: “I was Epictetus, a 
slave, and maimed in body, and a beggar for poverty, and dear 
to the immortals.” 

Epictetus, like Socrates, lis great exemplar, wrote nothing 
himself, but he found a Xenophon, His pupil and friend, 
Flavius Arrianus, of Nicomedia, in Bithynia, the distinguished 
historian of Alexander the Great, aud a soldier and statesman 
under Hadrian, handed to posterity a report of the oral instruc- 
tions and. familiar conversations (dearpezad) of his teacher. 
Only four of the original eight books remain. He also col- 
lected his chief maxims in a mannal (Enchiridion). His 
biography of that remarkable man is lost. _ c 

Epictetus starts, like Zeno and Cle anthes, with a thoroughly 





practical view w of philosophy, as the art and exercise of virtue, 

+ ss i A a at ea 

in accordance with reason and the laws of natare. “He buses 
Sos 

virtue on faith in God, as the supreme power of the universe, 

oO 

who directs all events for benevolent purposes. The philosopher 

is a teacher of righteousness, a physician and surgeon of the 


sick who feel their weakness, and are anxious to be cured. He 


1 Disc. 111.22. Comp. 1 Cor. 7: 35; but also Eph. 5: 28-33. Farrar, l.c., 
p. 213, thinks that the philosopher and the apostle agree in recommending 
celibacy as “a counsel of perfection’’ But this is the Roman Catholic, not 
the Scripture view. 
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is a priest and messenger of the gods to erring men, that they 
might learn to be happy even in utter want of earthly posses- 
sions. If we wish to be good, we must first believe that we are 
bad. Mere knowledge without application to spines worthless. 
—— 
Every man un has a guardian spirit, a god within him who never 
sleeps, who always keeps him company, even in so adit this 
is the Sovratie duimonion, the personified conscience. We nist 
listen to its divine yoice. “Think of God more often than you 
breathe. Let discourse of God be renewed daily, more surely 
than your food.” The sum of wisdom is to desire nothing but 
freedom and contentment, and to bear and forbear, All una- 
yoidable evil in the world is only apparent and external, and 
does not touch our being. Our happiness depends npon our 
own will, which even Zeus cannot break, The wise man joy- 
ously acquiesces in what he cannot control, knowing that an 
all-wise Father rules the whole, “ We ought to have these two 
rules always in readiness: that there is uothing good or evil 
except in the will; and that we ought not to lead events, but to 
follow them.”! If a brother wrongs me, that is his fault; my 
business is to_conduet nyself right iy romana han: The wise 
man is is not disturbed by inju injury and injustice, and loves even his 
enemies, All men are brethren and children of God. They 
own the whole world; and hence even banishment is no evil. 
The soul longs to be freed from the prison house of the body 
and to returl ‘to'God. 
Yet Epictetus docs not clearly teach the immortalityof the 


soul. Tle speaks of death as a return to the clements in suc- 








cessive conflagrations. Seneea approaches much more nearly 
the Platonic and Soeratic, we may say Christian, view of im- 
‘mortality, The prevailing theory of the Stoies was, that at the 
end of the world all individual souls will be resolved into the 
_primary substance of the Divine Being.* 


 Disrourses, TIL. 10. Here E. discusses the manner in which we ought to 


bear sickness, 

?The only point abont which the Stuics were undecided was, whether all 
eouls would Inst until that time us separate souls, or whether, as Chrysippur 
held, only the souls of the wise would survive.” Zeller, L. ¢, p. 205. 
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Epictetus nowhere alludes directly to Christianity, but le 
speaks once of “ Guliletns,’’ who by enthusiasm or madness 
were free from all fear." He often recurs to his predecessors, 
Socrates, Diogenes, Zeno, Musonius Rufus. His ethieal ideal 
is u Cynie philosopher, naked, penniless, wifeless, childless, 
without want or desire, without passion or temper, kindly, 
independent, conteuted, impertarhable, Jooking serenely or 
indifferently at life and death. It differs as widely fron: the 
true ideal as Diogenes who lived in a tub, and songht with a 
lantern in day-light for “a ian,” differs from Christ who, in- 
deed, had not where to lay his head, but went about doing good 
to the bodies and souls of men. 

Owing to the purity of its morals, the Enehividion_of 
Epictetus _was_a favorite book, Simplicius, a Neo-Platonist, 
wrote an elaborate commentary on it; and monks in the middle 
ages reproduced and Christianized it. Origen thought Epictetus 
had done more good than Plato. Niebulr says: “ His great- 
ness cannot be questioned, and it is impossible for any person 
of sound mind not to be charmed by his works.” Higginson 
says: “Tam acquainted with no book more replete with high 
coneeptions of the deity and noble aims of wan.” This is, of 
course, a great exaggeration, unless the writer weans to confine 


his comparison to heathen works. 
§ 92. Marcus Aurelius. {2} = #2 


Mépxou'Avruvi vou tov abroxparopog ta tic edurhy 3432/0 43"( De Rebus suis 
libri xii). Ed. by Tuomas Gatraker, with a Latin Version and 
Notes (ineluding those of Casaubon). Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1697, 
2 vols. fol. The second vol. contains critical dissertations, (The 


1 Dise. 1V.7: “Through madness (7d paviac) it is possible for a man to 
be so disposed towards these things and through habit (f70 (ove), as the 
Galileans.” By Galileans he no doubt means Christians, and the allusion is 
rather contemptuous, like the allusion of Marcus Aurelius to the martyrs, 
with this difference that the emperor attributes to obstinacy what Epictetus 
attributes to “ habit’ But Schweighiuser (11, 913 sq.) suspects that the read- 
ing ixd AM¥9ove is false, and that Arrian wrote id arovolac, bc of Tad., so that 
Epictetus ascribed to the Christians fury and desperation or dementia, To 
the Greeks the gospel is foolishness, 1 Cor. 1: 22, 
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first ed. appeared at Cambridge, 1652, in 1 vol.) English translation 
by Geoncr Lona, revised ed. London, 1880, 

See the liter. quoted in 2 20, p. 52 sq. (especially Renan’s Maree 
Aurdle, 1582), 


Mareus Aurelius, the last and best representative of Stoicism, 
ruled the Roman Empire for twenty years (A, », 161-180) at 
the height of its power and prosperity. te was born April 26, 
121, in Rome, and carefully educated and disciplined in Stoie 
wisdom. Hadrian admired him for his good nature, docility, 
and veracity, and Antoninus Pins adopted him as his son and 
suceessor. Ile learned early to despise the vanities of the 
world, maintained the simplicity of a philosopher in the 
splendor of the court, and found time for retirement and 
meditation amid the cares of government and border wars, in 
which he was constantly engaged. Epictetus was his favorite 
author. He Jeft_us_his best thonglits, a sort of spiritual auto- 
biography, in the shape of a diary which he wrote, not without 
some self-complacency, for his own Duproyement and enjoy- 
ment during the last years of his life (172-175) in the military 
camp among the barbarians. He died in Panonia of the pes- 
tilence which raged in the army (March 17, 180)," Tis last 
words were: “ Weep not for me, weep over ret pestilence and 
the general misery, and save the army. Farewell!” He 
dismissed his servants and friends, even his son, after a last 
interview, and diced alone. 

The philosophie emperor was a sincere believer in the gods, 
their revelations and all-roling providence. Eis morality and 
religion were blended. But he Jiad no clear views of the 
divinity. MWe alternately ases the menage of the polytheist, 
the deist, and the pautheist. Ie worshipped the deity of the 
universe and in his own breast. Te thanks the gods for his 
good parents and teachers, for his pious mother, for a wife, 


T According to less probable accounts le died of suicide, or of poison ad- 
ministerel to him by order of his son, Comniodus. See Renan, p. 485. 

™" Quid me Hetis, et non magis de pwatileatia et communi morte cogitatias * 
Capitolinus, MW. Aurelius. 
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whom he blindly praises as “amiable, affectionate, and pure,” 
and for all the goods of life, Tis motto was “never to wrong 
any man in deed or word’! Le claimed no perfection, yet 
was conscious of his superiority, and thankful to the gods that 
he was better than other men, He traced the sins of men merely 
to ignorance and error, THe was mild, amiable, and gentle; in 
these respects the very reverse of a hard and severe Stoic, and 
nearly approaching a disciple of Jesus. We must admire bis 


purity, trathfulness, philinthropy, conscientions devotion to 











daty, his serenity of mind in the midst of the temptations of 
power and severe domestic trials, aud his resignation to the will 
of providence. He was fully appreciated in his time, and uni- 
versally beloved by | his subjects. We may well call him amoug 
the heathen the greatest and best man of his age? “ It seems” 
(says an able French writer, Martha), “that in him the philo- 
sophy of heathenism grows less proud, draws nearer and nearer 
to a Christianity which it ignored or which it despised, and is 
reuly to fling itself into the arms of the ‘Unknown God? In 
the sad Meditations of Aurelius we find a pure serenity, sweet- 
ness, and «ocility to the commands of God, which before him 
were unknown, and whieh Christian grace bas alone surpassed. 
If he has not yet attained to charity in all that fullness of 
meaning which Christianity has given to the world, he has 


1 Medit, y. 31. 

280 Renan, WMare-Auréle, p. 488, without qualification; “ Avec lat, la 
philosophic a régué. Un moment, grdce & lui, le monde a &é gouverné par Vhomme 
le meilleur et le plus grand de sou sivele” Prat elsewhere he puts Antoninus Pius 
above Aurelins. “Of the two,” be says (Conférencea d’ Angleterre, translated 
by Chira Erskine Clement, p. 140 sy.): “L consider Antonine the greatest. 
His goodness did not lead him into faults: he was not tormented with that 
internal trouble which disturbed, without ceasing, the heart of his adopted 
son. This strange malady, this restless study of himself, this demon of 
serupulousness, this fever of perfection, are signs of a less strong and distin- 
guished nature. As the finest thoughts are those which are not written, 
Antonine had in this respect also 2 superiority over Marcus Aurelius. Bunt 
let us sdd, that we should be ignorant of Antonine, if Marcus Aurelius had 
not transmitted to us that exquisite portrait of his adopted father, in which 
he seems to have applied himself through humility, to painting the picture of 
a better man than himself” 
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already gained its unction, and one cannot read his book, unique 
in the history of Pagan philosophy, without thinking of the 
sadness of Paseal and the gentleness of Fénélon,” 

The Meditations of Marens Aurelius are full of beautiful 
moral maxims, strung together without system, They bear a 
striking resemblance to Christiau ethies. They rise to a certain 
universalism and humanitarianism which is foreign to the 
heathen spirit; and a prophecy of a new age, but could only be 
realized on a Christian basis. Let us listen to some of his most 
characteristic sentiments : 

“Tt is sufficient to attend to the demon (the good genius] 
within, and to reverence it sincerely, And reverence. for the 
demon consists in keeping it pure from passion and thoughtless- 
ness and dissatisfaction with what comes from God and men,” ! 
“Do not act as if thou wert going to live ten thousand years, 
Death hangs over thee. While thou livest, while it is in thy 
power, be good.”? Do not disturb thyself. Make thyself all 
simplicity. Does any one do wrong? It is to himself that he 
does the wrong. Tas anything happened to thee? Well; out 
of the universe from the beginning everything which happens 
has been apportioned and spun out to thee, In a word, thy 
life is short. ‘Thou must turn to profit the present by the aid 
of reason and justice. Be sober in thy relaxation. Either it is 
a well-arranged universe or a chaos huddled together, but. still 
a universe,”* “A man inust stand erect, and not be kept erect 
by others.”’* “Have I done something for the general interest ? 
Well, then, I have had my reward. Let this always be present 
to my mind, and never stop (doing good).”* “What is thy 
art? to he yood.”* “Tt is a man’s duty to comfort himself, and 
to wait for the natural dissolution, and not to be yexed at the 
delay.”? “O Nature: from thee are all things, in thee are all 
things, to thee all things return.”* “ Willingly give thyself 
up to Clotho” [one of the fates], “allowing her to spin thy 
thread into whatever things she pleases. Every thing is only 


* Medit. II, 18, OTV alte +1Y. 26, 27. “TIT. 5. 
IX. 4, * IX. 5. VV. 10, ®TV. 23. 
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for a day, both that which remembers and that which is remem- 
bered.”! “Consider that before long thou wilt be nobody and 
nowhere, nor will any of the things exist which thou now 
seest, nor any of those who are now living. For all things are 
formed by nature to change and be turned, and to perish, in 
order that other things in continuous succession may exist.’”?? 
“It is best to leave this world as early as_possible, and to bid_it 
friendly farewell” * 

These reflections are pervaded by a tone of sadness; they 
excite emotion, but no enthusiasm; they have no power to 
console, but leave an aching void, without hope of an immor- 
tality, except a return to the bosom of mother nature. They 
are the rays of a setting, not of a rising, sun; they are the swan- 
song of dying Stoicism. The end of that noble old Roman was 
virtually the end of the antique world.* 





The cosmopolitan philosophy of Marcus Aurelius had no 
sympathy with Christianity, and excluded from its embrace the 
most innocent and most peaceful of his subjects. He makes 


but one allusion to the Christians, and unjustly traces their 
? 





readiness for martyrdom to “sheer obstinacy” and a desire for 


"5 He may have had in view some fanatical 


“ theatrical display. 
enthusiasts who rushed into the fire, like Indian gymnosophists, 
but possibly such venerable martyrs as Polyearp and those of 
Southern Gaul in his own reign. Hence the strange phe- 
nomenon that the wisest and best of Romau emperors permitted 
(we cannot say, instigated, or even authorized) sonie of the most, 


cruel persecutions of Christians, especially in Lugdunum and 


LIV. 34, 35, 2X17, 21. TX. 2, 3; XLS. 

“The significant title of Renan’s book is Marc-Aurdle et la jin du monde 
antique. 

5X1. 3; “What a soul that is which is ready, if at any moment it must be 
separated from the body, and ready either to be extinguished or dispersed, or 
continue to exist; but so that this readiness comes from a man’s own judgment, 
not from mere obstinacy, as with the Christians, but considerately and with dig- 
nity, and in a way to persuade another without scenic show (atpayddug).” I 
have availed myself in these extracts of Long's excellent translation, but com- 
pared them with the Greek original in Gataker’s edition, 
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Vienne. We readily excuse him on the ground of ignoranee, 
Ile probably never saw the Sermon on the Mount, vor read any 
of the numerous Apologies addressed to him. 

But persecution is not the ouly blot on his reputation, He 
wasted his affections upon a yicious and worthless son, whom 
he raised in his fourteenth year to full participation of the 
imperial power, regardless of the happiness of millions, avd 
upon a beutiful but faithless and wicked wife, whom he 
hastened after her death to coyer with diyine honors. His 
conduct towards Faustina was cither hypocritical or un- 
priucipled.’ After her death he preferred a concubine to 9 
second wife and stepmother of his children, 

His son and suceessor left the Christians in peace, bud was 
one of the worst emperors that disgraced the throne, and undid 
all the goud which his father had done* 

Aristotle was the teacher of Alexander; Seneca, the teacher 
of Nero; Mareus Aurelius, the father of Commodus. 


§ 93. Plutarch, S0- 125 


TlAovrapyov tod Nowpwviwe ra ‘Mdexd. Ed. Tauchnitz Lipa. The same 
with a Latin version and notes in 


1 At his earnest request the obsequious Senate declared Faustina a goddess; 
she was represented in her temples with the attribtites of Juno, Venus, aud 
Ceres; and it was decreed that on the day of their nuptials the youth of both 
sexes should pay their vows before the altar of this adulterous woman. See 
Gibbon, ch. PV. A bas-relief in the mnseam of the Capitol at Rome repre- 
sents Faustina bore to heaven by a messenger of the vods, and her husband 
looking at her with adatiration and oye. Renan apologizes for his fayurite 
hero on the gronnd of the marvellous beanty of Panstina, and excnses her, 
because she naturally grew tired of the dull company of an aseetic philosopher! 

7 Renan thus deseribes the sudden relapse (p. 490): '* [Torrible déception 
pour les gens de bien! Tant de vertu, tant Camonr naboutissaut quad mettre le 
monde entre les meting Pan ¢yuarvisseur de betes, Cun qhuliateur ! Apres cette 
belle apparition Min monte lysten sur la terre, cetouber dans Cenfor des Céanrs, 
qwon erayuil fermé pour toujours! Lar fik dans le hiew fut alors perdie. Apres 
Caligula, apris Névon, eprés Domition, on avait pe espérer encore. Les erpéricnces 
n’ avaient pow OG dévisives. Muiutenaut, evst apres le plus grand effort de rational- 
tame gonvirnemental, apres quatre-ving quatre ans d'un réyine exellent, uprds Neva 
Trajan, Adrien, Antonin, Mave-Auvele, que le reqneé du mil recommence. pire que 
jrnsia, Ardien, vertu s sulien, raison,  Puisqne Mare-Aurile n'a pus pi sauver 
te monle, qd le sanrera ?"* 
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Prurarcnt Cheronensis Moralia, id est, Opera, exceptis vitis, reliquis, 
Ed. by Dante, Wyrrennacn, Oxon. 1795-1800, 8 vols. (inelud- 
ing 2 Index yols.). French ed. by Diibner, in the Didot collection. 

Piurarcu’s Morals. Translated from the Greck by several Hands. 
London, 1684-‘94, Sth ed. 1718. The same as corrected and revised 
by WiLLiAM W. Goonwiy (Haryard University). With an intro- 
duction by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston, 1870, 5 vols. 

OcravE GREARD: De la moralité de Plutarque. Paris, 1866. 

RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH (Archbishop of Dublin): Péuturch, his 
Life, his Parallel Lives, and his Morals. London (Macmillan & Co.), 
Ynd ed. 1874. 


W. M6LLER: Usher die Religion des Plutarch, Kiel, 1881. 
Jutta Wepewoon; Plutarch and the unconscious Christianity of the first 
two centuries, In the “Contemporary Review” for 1881, pp. 44-60. 


Equally remarkable, as a representative of “ unconscious 
Christianity” and “seeker after the unknown God,” though 
from a different philosophical standpoint, is the greatest 
biographer and moralist of classical autiquity. 

It is strange that Plutarel’s contemporaries are silent about 
him, His name is not even mentioned by any Roman writer, 
What we know of him is gathered from his own works. He 
lived between A. p. 50 and 125, mostly in his native town of 
Cheroneia, in Beotia, as a magistrate and priest of Apollos. 
He was happily married, and had four sons and a daughter, 
who died young, His Conjugal Precepts are full of good 
advice to husbands aud wives. The letter of consolation he 
addressed to his wife on the death of a little daughter, 
Timoxena, while she was absent from home, gives us a 
favorable impression of his fainily life, and expresses his hope 
of immortality.“ The souls of infants,’ he says at the close 
of this letter, “pass immediately into a better and more divine 
state.” He spent some time in Rome (at least twice, probably 
under Vespasian and Domitian), lectured on moral philosophy 
to select audiences, and collected material for his Paralle] Lives 
of Greeks and Romans, He was evidently well-bred, in good 
circumstances, familiar with books, different countries, and 
human nature and society in all its phases. In his philosophy 


he stands midway between Platonism and Neo-Platonism. He 
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was “a Platonist with an Oriental tinge’! He was equally 
opposed to Stoic pantheisma aud Epicurean naturalism, and 
adopted the Platonic duatisur of God and matter. He recog- 
—_— + hs — 
nized a supreme God, aud also the subordinate divinities of the 
Hellenic religion, The gods are good, the demons are divided 
hetween guod and bad, the human soul combines both qualities. 
Ele paid little attention to metaphysies, and dwelt more ou the 
practical questions of philosophy, dividing his labors between 
historical and moral topies, [He was au utter stranger to Chiris- 
i —_ — — — 
tianity, and therefore neither friendly ior hostile. There is in 
=a re “5 . ‘ . 
all his numerous writings not a single allusion to it, although at 
Dot a single allusion’ to tt 
his time there mast haye been churches in every considerable 
city of the empire, He often speaks of Judaism, but very 
superficially, and may have regarded Christianity as a Jewish 
sect. But his moral philosophy makes a very near approach to 
Bat bis moral pbilosophy miles a: very near qpprosal fo 
Christian ethics. 

Ilis aim, as a writer, was to show the greatness in the acts 
and in the thoughts of the ancients, the former in his “ Parallel 
Lives,” the latter in his “ Morals,” and by both to inspire his 
contemporaries tO imitation, They constitute together an 
encyclopedia of well-digested Greek and Roman learning, 
He was not a inan of creative genius, but of great talent, exten- 
Rags ee RTT ie 1 EIT : 
sive information, amiable spirit, aud universal sympathy. 
Emerson calls him “the chief example of the illumination of 
the intellect by the force of morals.” ! 

Plutarch endeavored to build up morality on the basis of 

pA i sede eh SS eee 
religion. He is the very opposite of Lucia, who as an archi- 

: 








tect of ruin, ridiculed and undermined the popular religion, 
Ie was a strong believer in God, and his arguuent against 
atheism is well worth quoting, “There has never been,” he 
says, “a state of atheists, You may travel over the world, 
and you may find cities withont walls, without king, without 


'So0 Trench ealls him, 2c p. 112. The best account of his philosophy is 
given by Zeller in his Philosophie dew Griechen, Part ULT., 141-182; and more 
briefly by Ueherweg, ist. of Phil, \ Vag. Ver.) I. 234-286, 

'Tnotraduction to Goodwin's ed. p, xi. 
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mint, without theatre or gyninasium ; but you will vever find a 
city without God, without prayer, without oracle, without sacri- 
fice. Sooner may a city stand without foundations, than a state 
without belief in the gods. This is the bond of all society and 
the pillar of all legislation.” ' 

In his treatise on 7'he Wrong Fear he Gods, he contrasts 
superstition with atheism as the two extremes which often meet, 
and commends piety or the right reverence of the gods as the 
golden mean. Of the two extremes he deems superstition the 
worse, because it makes the gods capricious, cruel, and reyvenge- 
ful, while they are friends of men, saviours (¢wr7pe¢), and not 
destroyers. (Nevertheless airporatitious people ean more easily 
be converted to true faith than atheists who have destroyed all 
religious instinets.) 

His remarkable treatise on The Delays of Divine Justice in 
punishing the wicked,* would do credit to any Christian theo- 
logian. It is his solution of the problem of evil, or his 
theodicy. He discusses the subject with several of his relatives 
(as Job did with his friends), aud illustrates it by examples. 
He answers the various objections which arise from the delay of 
justice, and vindicates Providence in his dealings with the 
sinner. He enjoins first modesty and caution in view of our 
imperfect knowledge. God only knows best when and how and 
how much to punish. He offers the following considerations : 
1) God teaches us to moderate our anger, and never to punish 
in a passion, but to imitate his gentleness and forbearance. 
2) He gives the wicked an opportunity to repent and reform, 
3) Hee permits them to live and p _prosper that he may use them 
as executioners of his justice on others. He often punishes th the 
sinner by the sinner. 4) The wicked are sometimes spared that 
they may bless the world by a noble posterity. 5) Punishment, 
is_often_ deferred that the b the hand of Proyidence may ay be more 


conspicuous in its infliction. Sooner or .1 or later sin will be 


punished, if not in this world, at least in the future world, to 
ee 





1 Ad», Colotem (an Epienrean), ¢. 31 (Mornlia, ed. Tanchnitz, VI. 265), 
2 De Sera Numinis Vindicta, In Goodwin's ed. vol. IV. 140-188, 
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which Plutarch points as the final solution of the mysteries of 
Providence. He looked upon death as a good thing for the 
good soul, which shall then live indeed; while the present life 
“resembles rather the vain illusions of some dream.” 

The crown of Plutareh’s eharacter_is his humility, which was 





SATE S SSB 
so yery rare among ancient philosophers, especially the Stoics, 
and which comes from trne self-knowledge. He was aware of 
the native depravity of the soul, which he calls “a storehouse 


"lad he known 


and treasure of many evils and maladies. 
the true and radical remedy for sin, he would no doubt have 
accepted it with gratitude. 

We do not know how far the influence of these saints of 
ancient paganism, as we may call Epietetus, Mareus Aurelius, 
and Plutareh, extended over the heathens of their age, but we 
do know that their writings had and still have an elevating 
and ennobling effect upon Christian readers, and hence we may 
infer that their teaching and example were among the moral 
forces that aided rather than hindered the progress and final 
triumph of Christianity. But this religion alone could bring 
about such a general and lastiug moral reform as they them- 
selves desired. 


§ 94. Christian Morality. 


The ancient work Jassie _heathenism, having arrived at 


the height of its glory, and at the threshold of its decay, had 
exhausted all the resources of liuman nature left to itself, und 





possesser “no recuperative force, To “Fegeneratiye © principle. A 








regeneration of society could ouly proceed fron religion. But 
the heathen religion had uo restraint for vice, no comfort for 
the poor and oppressed ; it was itself the muddy fountain of 
immorality. God, therefore, who in his infinite merey desired 
not the destruction but the salvation of the race, opened in the 
midst of this hopeless decay off a false religion a pure fountain 

1 [Lomni2av road stonutadig Kaka tTauciow Kui Serine oe dye Anuéxpetoc. 


Animi ne an corporia affectiones sint pejores, c. 2 (in Wyttenbach’s ed. Tom, 
Ill. p. 17). 
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of holiness, love, and peace, in the only true and universal 
religion of his Son Jesus Christ, 

Iu the cheerless waste of pagan corruption the small and 
despised band of Christians was an oasis fresh with life aud 
hope. Ttwasthesalt of the earth, aud the light of the world. 
Poor in this world’s goods, it bore the hie Lapertalighlc teosoures 
of the kingdom of heayen. Meek and lowly in heart, it was 
destined, according to the promise of the Lord, without a stroke 
of the sword, to inherit the earth. In submission i¢ conquered ; 
by suffering and death it won the crown of life. 

The superiority of the principles of Christian ethics over the 
heathen standards of morality even under its most favorable 
forms is universally admitted. The Che super lovity of the exainple. 
of Christ © over all the heathen sages is likewise admitted, The 





power of that peerless example was and is now as great as the 
power of his teaching, It is refleeted in every age and every 
type of purity and goodness. But every period, while it shares 
in the common virtues and graces, has its peculiar moral 
physiognomy. The ante-Nicene age excelled in wnworldliness, 
in the heroie endurance of suffering and persecution, in the 
contempt of death, and the hope of resurreetion, in the stroug 
sense of community, and in active benevolence. 

Christianity, indeed, does not come “ with observation.” Its_ 
deepest workings are silent and inward. The operations of 
divine grace commonly shun the notice of the historian, and 
await their revelation on the great day of account, when all 
that is secret shall be made known, Who can measure (he 
depth and breadth of all those blessed experiences of forgive- 
ness, peace, gratitude, trust in God, love for God and love for 
man, humility and meekness, patience and resignation, which 
have bloomed as vernal flowers on the soil of the renewed heart 
since the first Christian Pentecost? Who ean tell the number 
and the fervor of Christian prayers and _intercessions whieh: 
have gone up from lonely chambers, caves, deserts, and martyrs’ 
graves, in the silent uight and the open day, for friends and 
foes, for all lasses of mankind, even for cruc! persecntors, ta 
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the throne of the exalted Saviour? But where this Christian 
life has taken root in the depths of | the soi soul it mu it must show itself _ 
in the outward conduct, and exert an elevating influence ox 
every calling and sphere of action, The Christian morality 
surpassed all that the noblest philosophers of heathendom had 
ever taught or labored for as the highest aim of man. The 
masterly picture of it in the anonymous Epistle to Dioguetus 
is no mere fancy sketch, but a faithful copy from real life.’ 
When the apologists indignantly repel the heathen calumnies, 
and confidently point to the unfeigned piety, the brotherly loye, 
the love for enemivs, the purity and chastity, the faithfulness 
and integrity, the patience and gentleness, of the confessors of 
the name of Jesus, they speak from daily experience and_per, 
sonal observation. “We, who once served lust,” could Justin 
“Martyr say without exaggeration, “now find our delight only 
in pure morals; we, who once followed sorcery, have now con- 
secrated ourselves to the eternal good God; we, who once loved 
gain above all, now give up what we have for the common use, 
and share with every needy one; we, who once hated avd killed 
each other; we, who would have no common hearth with 
foreigners for difference of customs, now, since the appearance 
of Christ, live with them, pray for our enemies, seek to con- 
vinee those who hate us without cause, that they may regulate 
their life according to the glorious teaching of Christ, and 
receive from the all-ruling God the same blessings with our- 
selves.” Tertullian could _boast that be knew no Christians 
who | suifered iy the hand of the executioner, except for their 
religion, “Minutius Felix tells the heathens?; “ You prohibit 
adultery by law, and practise it in secret; you punish wicked- 
ness only in the overt act; we look upon it as criminal even in 
thought. You dread the inspection of others; we stand in 
awe of nothing but our own consciences as becomes Christians, 





And finally your prisons are overflowing with criminals; but 
they are all heathens, not a Christian is there, unless he be an 


1 See 7 2, p..9. sq. 1 Octavius, cap. 35. 
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apostate.” Even Pliny informed Trajan, that the Christians, 
whom he questioned on the rack respecting the character of 
their religion, had bound themselves by au oath never to commit 
theft, robbery, nor adultery, nor to break their word—and this, 
too, at a time when the sing of fraud, uncleanness, and las- 
civiousness of every form abounded all around. Another 
heathen, Lucian, bears testimony to their benevolence and 
charity for their brethren in distress, while he attempts to 
ridicule this virtue as foolish weakness in an age of unbounded 
selfishness. 

The humble and painful condition of the church under 
civil oppression made hy poerisy more rare than in times of 
peace, and favored the development of the heroic virtues. The 
Christians delighted to regard themselves as soldiers of Christ, 
enlisted under the victorious standard of the cross against sin, 
the world, and the devil, The baptismal yow was their oath 
of perpetual allegiance ;' the Apostles’ creed their parole ;* the 
sign of the cross upon the forehead, their mark of service; a 
temperance, courage, and faithfuluess unto death, their cardinal 
virtues; the blessedness of heaven, their promised reward. 
“No soldier,” exclaims Tertullian to the Confessors, “goes with 
his sports or from his bed-chamber to the battle; but from the 
camp, where he hardens and aceustonis himself to every incon- 
venience. Even in peace warriors learn to bear labor and 
fatigue, going through all military exercises, that neither soul 
nor body may flag. .... Ye wage a good warfare, in which 
the living God is the judge of the combat, the Holy Spirit the 
leader, eternal glory the prize.” To this may be added the 
eloquent passage of Minutius Felix': ‘‘ How fair a spectacle in 
the sight of God is a Christian entering the lists with affliction, 
and with noble firmness combating menaces and tortures, or 
with a disdainful smile marching to death through the clamors 
of the people, and the insults of the executioners; when he 
bravely maintains his liberty against kings and ‘princes, and 

1 Sacramentum mililie Christiane. 2 Symbolum, or, tessera militaria. 

> Character milituris, stigma militare, * Octuviua, cap. 37 

Vol. IT.—22 
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submits to God, whose servant he is; when, like a conqueror, 
he triumphs over the judge that condemns him. For he cer- 
tainly is victorious who obtains what he fights for. He fights 
under the eye of God, and is crowned with length of days. 
You have exalted some of your stoical sufferers to the skies; 
such as Seevola who, having missed his aim in an attempt to 
kill the king, voluntarily burned the mistaking hand. Yet 
how many among us have suffered not only the hand, but the 
whole body to be consumed without a complaint, when their 
deliverance was in their own power! But why should I com- 
pare our elders with your Mutixs, or Aquilius, or Regulus, 
when our very children, our sons and daughters, inspired with 
patience, despise your racks and wild beasts, and all other 
instruments of cruelty? Surely nothing but the strongest 
reasons could persuade people to suffer at this rate; and 
nothing else but Almighty power could support them under 
their sufferings.” 

Yet, on the other hand, the Christian life of the period before 
Constantine has been often unwarrantably idealized. In a 
human nature essentially the same, we could but expeet the 
same faults which we found even in the apostolic churches. 
The Epistles of Cyprian afford incontestable evidence, that, 
especially in the intervals of repose, an abatement of zeal soon 
showed itself, and, on the reopening of persecution, the Chris- 
tian name was dishonored by hosts of apostates. And not 
seldom did the most prominent virtues, courage in death, and 
strictness of morals, degenerate into morbid fanaticism and un- 


natural rigor. 


§ 95. The Church and Public Amusements. 


TERTULLIAN: De Speetaculis. On the Roman Speetacles see the abun- 
dant references in FrinpLarnprn, I, 255-580 (5th ed.) 
Christianity is anything but sanctimonious gloominess and 
misanthropie ansterity. Tt is the fountain of true joy, and of 
that peace whieh “passeth all understanding.” But this joy 
wells up from the consciousness of pardon and of fellowship 
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with God, is inseparable from holy earnestness, and has no con- 

‘ . ° 7 —S—~——~—- 
cord with worldly frivolity and sensual amusement, which carry 
the sting oF a bad conscience, and beget only disgust aud bitter 
remorse. “What is more blessed,” asks Tertullian, “ than 
reconciliation with God our Father aud Lord; than the revela- 
tion of the truth, the knowledge of error; than the forgiveness 
of so great past misdeeds? Is there a greater joy than the dis- 
gust with earthly pleasure, than contempt for the whole world, 
than true freedom, than an unstained conscienee, than content- 
ment in life and fearlessness in death?” 

Contrast with this the popular_amusements of the heathen : 
the theatre, the cireus, and the arena. They were originally 
connected with the festivals of the gods, but had long lost their 
religious character and degenerated into nurseries of vice. The 
theatre, once a school vf public morals in the best days of 
ee! . 
Greece, when Aeschylos and Sophocles furnished the plays, had 
since the time of Augustus room only for low comedies and 
winatural tragedies, with splendid pageantry, frivolous music, 
and licentious dances.! ‘Tertullian represents it as the temple 

Z Se ee ee S 
of Venus and Bacchus, who are close allies as patrons of lust 
aud drunkenness.2 The circus was devoted to horse and chariot 

i he rt FE ay a cee a tert Et ie a rea eC picick beh 
races, hunts of wild beasts, military displays and athletic gates, 
ante es * - 
and attracted immense multitudes. “The impatient crowd,” 
says the historian of declining Rome,’ “rushed at the dawn of 
day to secure their places, and there were many who passed a 
sieepless and anxious night in the adjacent porticos. From the 
morning to the evening, carcless of the sun or of the rain, the 
spectators, who sometimes amounted to the number of four 
hundred thousand, remained in eager attention ; their eyes fixed 
on the horses and charioteers, their minds agitated with hope 


1 Friedlacnder, IT. 391: “ Nehen den gewiltiqen Aufregungen, die Circus und 
Arena boten, konnte die Bithne ihre Anzichungskraft fir die Moassen nur durch 
unedle Mittel behanpten, durch roke Belustigung und raginirten Sinnenkitzel : und 
gv hat sie, statt dem verderblichen Einfluss jener anderen Schauspiele die Wage 20 
halten, zur Corruption und Vernilderung Roms nicht am wenigsten beigetragen.” 

2 De Spectac. c.10. Comp.Minut. Felix, Oetav. ¢. 37. 

§ Gibbon, ch, XXXI. (vol. LLL. 384, ed, Smith). 
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and fear for the suecess of the colors which they espoused ; and 
the happiness of Rome appeared to hang on the eyent of a race. 
The same immoderate ardor inspired their clamors and their 
applause as often as they were entertained with the hunting of 
wild beasts and the varions modes of theatrical representation.” 

The most popular, and at the same time the most inhuman 
and brutalizing of these public spectacles were the gladiatorial 
fights in the arena, There murder was practised as an art, 
from sunrise to sunset, and myriads of men aud beasts were 
sacrificed to satisfy a savage curiosity and thirst for blood. At 
the inauguration of the Flavian amphitheatre from five to nine Ce/es 
thousand wild beasts (according to different accounts) were slain 
in one day. No less than ten thousand gladiators fought in the 
feasts which ‘Trajan g gave to the Romans _after_the conquest of. 
Dacia, ‘and which lasted fonr months (a. p. 107). Uniler. 
Probus (A. p. 281) as many as a hundred lions, a handred 
lionesses, two hundred leopards, three hundred bears, and a 
thousand wild boars were massacred in a single day. The 
spectacles of the worthless Carinus (284) who selected his 
favorites and cyen his ministers from the dregs of the populace, 
are said to have surpassed those of all his predecessors. The 
gladiators were condemned criminals, captives of war, slaves, 
and professional fighters; in times of persccution innocent 
Christians were not spared, but thrown before lions and tigers. 
Painted sayages from Britain, blonde Germaus from the Rhine 
and Danube, negroes from Africa, and wild beasts, then much 
more nminerons than now, from all parts of the world, were 
brought to the arena. Domitian arranged fights of dwarfs and 
women. 

The emperors patronized these varions spectacles as the surest 
means of sccuring t the favor of” the people, which clamored for 
© Panem et Circenses.’? Enormous sums were wasted on them 
from the public treasury and private purses. Angustus set the 
example, Nero was so extravagantly liberal in this direction 


' Gibbon, ch. NUL (1. 646), 
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that the populace forgave his horrible vices, and even wished 
his return from death. The parsimonious Vespasian built the 
most costly and colossal amphitheatre the world has ever seen, 
incrusted with marble, decorated with statues, and furnished 
with gold, silver, and amber. Titus presented thousands of 
Jewish captives after the capture of Jerusalem to the provinees 
of the East for slaughter in the arena. Even Trajan and 
Mareus Aurelius made bountiful provision for spectacles, aud 





the latter, Stoie as he was, charged the richest senators to 
gratify the public taste during his absence from Rome. Some 
emperors, as Nero, Commodus, and Caracalla, were so lost to 
all sense of dignity and deceney that they delighted and gloried 
in histrionie and gladiatorial performances, Nero died by his 
own hand, with the explanation: “ What an artist perishes in 
me.” Commodus appeared no less than seyen hundred and 
thirty-five times on the stage in the character of Hercules, with 
club and lion’s skin, and from a secure position killed countless 
beasts and men, 


The theatrical passion was not confined to Rome, it spread 


throughout the provinces. Every considerable city had an_ 
amphitheatre, and that was the most imposing building, as may 
be peerage: day in the ruins at Pompeii, Capna, Puteoli, 
Verona, Nismes, Autun (Angustodunum), and other places.? 

Public opinion fayored these demoralizing amusements almost 
without a dissenting voice? Eyen such a noble heathen as 
Cicero commended them as excellent schools of courage and 
contempt of death. Epictetus alludes to them with indifference. 
Sencca_is_the_only Roman author _who, in one of his latest 
writings, condemned the bloody spectacles from the standpoint 
of humanity, but without effect. Paganism had no proper 
conception of the sanctity of human life; - and eyen the Stoic 

1 See the long list of amphitheatres in Friedlaender, IT. 502-566. 

2 Friedluender, IL 370: “ Inder ganzen rimischen Literatur begegnen wir kaum 
einer Aeusserung des Abscheus, den die heutige Welt gegen diese unmenschlichen 
Lustbarkeiten empjindet. In der Regel werden die Fechterspiele mit der grissten 


Gleichgiltigkeit erwithnt, Die Kinder spielen Gladiatoren wie jetat in Andalusien 
Stier und Matador.” 
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philosophy, while it might disapprove of bloody games as brutal 
and inhuman, did not condemn them as the sin of murder, 

To this gigantic evil the Christian church opposed an _inexo- 
rable Puritanie rigor in the interest of virtue and humanity, 
No compromise was possible with such shocking public im- 
morality. Nothing would do but to flee from it and to warn 
against it, The theatrical spectacles were included in “ the 
pomp of the devil,” which Christians renounced at their bap- 
tism., They were forbidden, on pain of excommunicatian, to 
attend them. It sometimes happened that converts, who were 
overpowered by their old habits and visited the theatre, 
either relapsed into heathenism, or fell for a long time into a 
state of deep dejection. Tatianus calls the spectacles ter- 
rible feasts, in which the sonl feeds on human flesh and 
blood. Tertullian_attacked_them without mexey, even before 
he joined the rigorous Montanists. Ie reminds the catechu- 
mens, who were about to consecrate themselves to the service 
of God, that “the condition of fith and the laws of Christian 
discipline forbid, among other sins of the world, the pleasures 
of the public shows.” They excite, he says, all sorts of wild 
and impure passions, anger, fury, and lust; while the spirit of 
Christianity is a spirit of meekness, peace, and purity. “ What 
a man should not say he should not hear, All licentious 
speech, pay, every idle word is condemned by Ged. The 
things which defile a man in going out of his mouth, defile hin 
also when they go in at his eyes and ears. The true wrestlings 
of the Christian are to overcome unchastity by chastity, perfidy 
by faithfulness, eruelty by compassion and charity.” Tertullian 
refutes the arguments with which loose Christians would plead 
for those fascinating aniusements; their appeals to the silence 
of the Seriptures, or even to the dancing of David before the 
ark, and to Paul’s comparison of the Christian life with the 
Grecian games. He winds up with a picture of the fast 
approaching day of judgment, to which we should look for- 


ward, Ife inclined strongly to the extreme view, thatall ap 


WB a species of fiction and falsehood, aud inconsistent with 
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Christian truthfulness. In two other treatises! he warned the 
Christian women against all display of dress, in which the 
heathen women shone in temples, theatres, and public places. 
‘Visit not such places, says he to them, and appear in public 
only for earnest reasons. The handmaids of God must distin- 
guish themselves even outwardly from the handmaids of Satan, 
and set the latter a good example of simplicity, decorum, and 
chastity. 

The opposition of the Church had, of course, at first only a 

—_— 
moral effect, but in the fourth century it began to affect legis- 
lation, and sueceeded at last in banishing at least the bloody 
gladiatorial games from the civilized world (with the single 
exception of Spain and the South American countries, which 
still disgrace themselves by bull-fights). Constantine, even as 
late as 313, committed a great multitude of defeated barbarians 
to the wild beasts for the amusement of the people, and was 
highly applauded for this generous act by a heathen orator ; 
but after the Couneil of Nicsea, in 325, he issued the first pro- 
hibition of those bloody spectacles in times of peace, and kept 





them out of Constantinople? “There is scarcely,” says a 
liberal historian of moral progress, “any other single reform so 
important in the moral history of mankind as the suppression 
of the gladiatorial shows, and this feat must be almost exclu- 
sively ascribed to the Christian church. When we remember 
how extremely few of the best and greatest men of the Roman 
world had absolutely condemned the games of the amphitheatre, 
it is impossible to regard, without the deepest admiration, the 
unwavering and uncompromising consistency of the patristic 
denunciations.” * 


§ 96. Secular Callings and Civil Duties. 


As to the various callings of life, Christianity gives the in- 
struction: “ Let each man abide in that calling wherein he was 


1 De Habitu Muliebri, and De Cultu Feminarum. 
2 On the action of his successors, see vol. IIT. 122 aq. 
I Lecky, Hist. of Europ. Morals, U1. 36 sq. 
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called.”! It forbids no respectable pursuit, and only requires 
that it be followed in a new spirit to the glory of God and the _ 
benefit of men, This is one _proof of its universal application 
—its power to enter into all the relations of human life and 
into all branches of society, under all forms of government. 
This is beautifully presented by the unknown anthor of the 
Epistle to Diognetus, Tertullian protests to the heathens :? 





“We are no Brahmins nor Indian gymnosophists, no hermits, 
no exiles from life’ We are mindful of the thanks we owe to 
God, our Lord and Creator; we despise not the enjoyment of 
his works; we only temper it, that we may avoid exeess and 
abuse. We dwell; therefore, with you in this world, not with- 
out markets and fairs, not without baths, inns, shops, and 
every kind of intercourse, We carry on commerce and war,‘ 
agriculture and trade with you. We take part in your pursuits, 
and give our labor for your use,” 

But there were at that time some callings which either 
ministered solely to sinful gratification, like that of the stage- 
player, or were intimately connected with the prevailing 
idolatry, like the manufacture, decoration, and sale of mytho- 
logical images and symbols, the divination of astrologers, and 
all species of magic. These callings were strictly forbidden 
in the church, and must be renounced by the candidate for 
baptism. Other occupations, which were necessary indeed, but 
commonly perverted by the heathens to fraudulent purposes— 
inn-keeping, for example—were elevated by the Christian spirit. 
Theodotus at Aneyra made his house a refuge for the Christians 
and a place of prayer in the Diocletian persecution, in which he 
hinself suffered martyrdom. 


Tn regard to iilita wry and civil offices under the heathen 


government, opinion was dividadl>” Some, on on the anthority of 
such passages as Matt. 5: 39 and 26: 52, condemned all war 
as unchristian and immoral; anticipating the views of the 
Mennonites and Friends, Others appealed to the good 


11 Cor. 7: 20. * Apol. ¢, 42, ® Erules vite, 
© Militamus,”’ which proves that many Christians served in the army. 
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centurion of Capernaum and Cornelius of Cwsarea, and held 
the military life cousistent with a Christian profession. The 
tradition of the legio fulminatrix indicates that there were 
Christian soldiers in the Roman armies under Mareus Aurelius, 
and at the time of Diocletian the number of Christians at_the 
court rt and in civil o in civil office was_yery considerable. 
~ Bat in peneral #h general the Christians of those days, with their lively 
sense of foreignness to this world, and their longing for the 
heavenly home, or the millennial reign of Christ, were averse 
Se 
to high office _in_a_heathen state. Tertullian expressly says, 
that nothing was more alien to them than polities.’ Their 
conscience required them to abstain scrupulously from all 
idolatrous usages, sacrifices, libations, and flatteries connected 
with public offices; and this requisition must have come into 
frequent collision with their duties to the state, so long as the 
state remained heathen. They honored the emperor as ap- 
pointed-to earthly government by God, and as standing nearest 
of all men to him in power; and they paid their taxes, as 
Justin Martyr expressly states, with exemplary faithfulness. 
But their obedience ceased wheuever the ermperor, as he fre- 
quently did, demanded of them idolatrous acts. Tertullian 
thought that the empire would last till the end of the world, 
then supposed to be near at hand, and would be irreconcilable 
with the Christian profession. Against the idolatrous worship 
of the emperor he protests with Christian boldness: “Augustus, 
the founder of the empire, would never be called Lord; for 
this is a surname of God. Yet I will freely call the emperor 
60, only not in the place of God. Otherwise I am free from 
him ; for I have only one Lord, the almighty and eterual God, 
who also is the emperor’s Lord. .... Far be it from me to 
call the emperor God, which is not only the most shameful, but 
the most pernicious flattery.” 
The comparative indifference and partial aversion of 
Christians _to the affairs of the state, to civil legislation and 





J Apol. c. 38: ' Nee ullu ves aliena magis quam publica,”; 
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adniinistration exposed them to the frequent reproach and con- 
SF ob 





tempt of the heathens, Their want of patriotisus was partly 
the result of their superior devotion to the church as their 
country, partly of their situation in a hostile world, It must 
not be attributed to an “indolent or criminal disregard for the 
public welfare” (as Gibbon intimates), but chiefly to their just 
abhorrence of the innmuerable idolatrous rites connected with 
the public and private life of the heathens. While they refused 
to incur the guilt of idolatry, they fervently and_ regularly 
pee for the emperor and the state, their enemies and perse- 
cutors. They were the most peaceful subjects, and during this 
long period of almost constant provocation, abuse, and persecu- 
tions, they never took part in those frequent snsurreetions and 





rebellions which weakened and undermined the empire. They 
renovated society from within, by revealing in their lives as 
well as in their doctrine a higher order of private and public 
virtue, and thus proved themselves patriots in the best sense of 
the word, 

The patriotism of ancient Greece and republican Rome, while 
it commands our admiration by the heroic devotion and sacrifice 
to the country, was after all an extended selfishness, and based 
upon the absolutism of the State and the disregard of the rights 
of the individual citizen and the foreigner, Tt was undermined 
by eanses independent of Christianity. The amalgamation of 
different nativualities in the empire extinguished sectionalism 
and exclusivism, and opened the wide view of a universal 
linmanity. Stoicism gave this cosmopolitan sentiment a philo- 
sophical and ethical expression in the writings of Sencea, 
Kpictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. Terence embodied it in his 
famous line: “ Lomo sums humani nihil ame alien puto.” 

dut Christianity first tuight the fatherhood of God, the re- 
demption by Christ, the common brotherhood of believers, the 
duty of charity for all men made in the image of God, Tt is 
true that monasticism, which bean to develop itself already in 

'See the prayer for ralers in the tiewly discovered portions of the Epistle 

of Clument of Rome, quoted in Z 66, p, 228. 
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the third century, oursed indifference to the state and even ta 
the family, and substituted the total abandonment of the world 
for its reformation and transformation. It withdrew a vast 
amount of moral energy aud enthusiasin from the city to the 
desert, and left Roman society to starvation and cousumption. 
But it preserved and nursed in solitude the heroism of self- 
denial and couseeration, which, in the collapse of the Roman 
empire. became a converting power of the barbarian conquerors, 
and laid the foundation for a new and better civilization, The 
decline and fal] of the Roman empire was inevitable ; Chris- 


able fact that amid the horrors of the sack of Rome by the 
Goths, “the churches of the apostles and the erypts of the 
martyrs were sanctuaries for all who fled to them, whether 
Christian or pagan,” and “saved the lives of multitudes who 
impute to Christ the ills that have befallen their city.” 


§ 97, The Church and Slavery. 


See Lit. vol. I. 248, p. 444, especially WALLON's Sistoire de Vesclavage 
(Paris, new ed, 1879, 3 vols). Comp. also V. Lecuuer: Sélaverei 
und Christenthum. Leipzig, 1877, 1878; Throp. ZAaN: Sklaverei 
und Christenthum in der alten Welt. Meidelberg, 1879, OVERBECK : 
Verh, d. alten Kirche zur Selaverei im rim, Reiche, W875. 


1 Gibbon, ch. 36, admits this in part. “If the decline of the Roman em- 
pire was hastened by the conversion of Constantine, the victorious religion 
broké the violence of the fall, and mollified the ferocions temper of the con- 
querors.” Milman says of the Church; “If treacherous (?) to the interests 
of the Roman empire, it was true to those of mankind” (IIT. 48). Lecky (II. 
153) says: “It is impossible to deny that the Christian priesthood contributed 
materially both by their charity and by their arbitration, to mitigate the 
calamities that accompanied the dissolntion of the empire; and it is equally 
impossible to doubt that their political attitude greatly increased their power 
for good. Standing between the conflicting forces, almost indifferent to the 
issue, and notoriously exempt from the passions of the combat, they obtained 
with the conqueror, and used for the benefit of the conquered, a degree of in- 
fluence they would never liave possessed had they been regarded as Roman 
patriots,” 


2 De Civ. Dei, Inc. 1 
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Heathenisn hal no conception of the general and natural 
rights of men, The ancient republics consisted in the exclusive 
Wominion of a minority over an oppressed majority. The 
Greeks and Romans regarded only the free, é. ¢. the free-born 
rich and independent citizens as men in the full sense of the 
term, and denied this privilege to the foreigners, the laborers, 
the poor, and the slaves. They claimed the natural right to 
make war upon all foreign nations, without distiuction of race, 
in order to subject them to their iron rule. Even with Cicero 
the foreigner and the enemy are synonymons terms. The 
barbarians were taken in thousands by the chance of war (above 
100,000 in the Jewish war alone) and sold_as cheap as horses. 
Besides, an_active slave-trade was carried ou in the Euxine, the 

eastern provinces, the coast of Africa, aud Britain, The greater 








part of mankind in the old Roman empire was reduced toa 
hopeless state of slavery, ‘and toa] halt brutish level. And this 





evil of ‘slavery Wils S80 thoroughly interwoven mith the entire 
domestic and public life of the heathen world, and so deliber- 
ately regarded, even by the greatest philosophers, . Aristotle for 





instanee, as natural and: indispensable, that the abolition of 
it, eveu if desirable, seemed to belong among the impossible 
things. 

Yet from the outset Christianity has labored for this end; 
not by impiuiring the right of property, not by outward vio- 
lence, nor sudden revolution; this, under the circumstances, 
would only have made the evil worse; but by its moral power, 
by preaching the divine descent and original unity uf _allmen 





their common redemption through Christ, the duty of beatherly 
loye, and the irne freedom of the spirit. It -placed slaves and 
masters on the same footing of dependence on God and of free- 
dom in God, the Father, Redeemer, and Judge of both. It 
conferred inward freedom even under outward bondage, and 
taught obedience to God and for the sake of God, oven in the 
enjoyment of ontward freedom. This moral and religious 
freclom must lead at Jast to the personal and civil liberty of 
the individual. Christianity redeems not only the soul but the 
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body also, and the process of regeneration will end in the resur- 
rection and glorification of the entire natural world. 

An_the period before ns, however, the abolition of slavery, 
save in isolated cases of maniinission, was utterly out of ques- 
tion, considering only the enormous number of the slaves, The 
world was far from ripe for such a step. The church, in her 
persecuted condition, had as yet uo influence at all over the 
machinery of the state and the civil legislation. And she was 
at that time so absorbed in the transcendent importance of the 
higher world and in her longing for the speedy return of the 
Lord, that she cared little for earthly freedom or temporal 
happiness. Ilence Ignatius, in his epistle to Polyearp, counsels 
servants to serve only the move zealously to the glory of the 
Lord, that they may reecive from God the higher freedom; and 
not to attempt to be redecmed at the expense of their Christian 
brethren, lest they be found slaves to their own caprice, From 
this we see that slaves, in whom faith awoke the sense of manly 
dignity and the desire of freedom, were accustomed to demand 
their redemption at the expense of the church, as a right, and 
were thus liable to value the carthly freedom more than the 
spiritual. Tertullian declares the outward freedom worthless 
without the ransom of the soul from the bondage of sin, 
“ How can the world,” says he, © make a servant free? All is 
mere show in the world, nothing truth. For the slave is 
already free, as a purcliase of Christ; and the freedman is a 
servant of Christ. If thou takest the freedom which the world 
ean give for true, thou hast thereby become again the servant 
of man, and hast lost the freedom of Christ, in that thon 
thinkest it bondage”’ Chrysostom, in the fourth century, was 
the first of the fathers to diseuss the question of slavery at 
large in the spirit of the apostle Paul, and to recommend, 
though cautiously, a gradual emancipation. 

But the church before Constantine labor 
to elevate the intellectual and moral condition of the slayes, to 





just inwardly the inequality between slayes and masters, as 
the first and efficient step towards the final outward abolition 
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of the eyil, and to influence the public opinion even of the 
heathens. Ilere the church was aided by a concurrent move- 
ment in philosophy and legislation. The eruel views of Cato, 
who advised to work the slaves, like beasts of burden, to death 
rather than allow them to become old and unprofitable, gave 
way to the milder and humane views of Seneca, Pliny, and 
Plutarch, who very nearly approach the apostolic teaching. To 
the influence of the later Stoie philosophy must be attrib- 
uted many improvements in the sluye-code of imperial 
Rome. But the most important improvements were made from 
the triumph of Constantine to the reign of Justinian, under 
directly Christian influences. Constantine issued a law in 315, 
forbidding the branding of slaves on the face to prevent the 
disfiguration of of the figure of f celestial heauty (i, e. the image of 
God). He also facilitated emaneipation, in an edict of 316, 
by requiring only a written document, signed by the master, 
instead of the previous ceremony in the presence of the prefect 
and his lietor. 

It is here to be considered, first of all, that Christianity spread 
freely among the slaves, except where they were so rude and 
degraded as to be insensible to all higher impressions. They 
were not rarely (as Origen obseryes) the instruments of the the 
conversion of their masters, especially of the women, and chil- 
dren, whose training was frequently intrusted to them. Nota 
few slaves dicd martyrs, aud were enrolled among the saints; 
as Onesimius, Eutyelies, Victorinus, Maro, Nereus, Achilleus, 
Blandina, Potamisena, Felicitas. Tradition makes Onesimus, 
the slave of Philemon, a bishop. The church of St. Vital at 
Rayenna—the first and noblest specimen of Byzantine archi- 
tecture in Italy—was dedicated by Justinian to the memory of 
a martyred slave. But the most remarkable instance is that 
of Callistus, who was originally a slave, and rose_to_the chair 
of St. "Peter in Rome (218-223). Hippolytus, who acquaints 
us avith bis history, attacks his doctrinal and disciplinarian 


t* Fyewa, que ad similitudinem pulehritudinis cut coelestis figurata.’ Cod, Just 
1X. 17, 17, 
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views, but does not reproach him for his former coudition. 
Callistus sanctioved the marriages between free Christian women 
and Christian slaves. Celsus east it up as a reproach to Chris- 
tianity, that it let itself down so readily to slaves, fools, women, 
and childven. But Origen justly saw an excellence of the new 





. . es 
of moral _purit rorth. If, then, converted slaves, with 
the full sense of their intellectual and religious superiority, still 


remained obedient to their heathen masters, and even served 
them more faithfully than before, resisting decidedly only their 
immoral demands (like Potamizna, aud other chaste women and 
virgins in the service of voluptuous masters)—they showed, in 
this very self-control, the best proof of their ripeness for civil 
freedom, and at the same time furnished the fairest memorial of 
that Christian faith, which raised the soul, in the enjoyment of 
souship with God and in the hope of the blessedness of heaven, 
above the sufferings of earth. Euelpistes, a slave of the im- 
perial household, who was carried with Justin Martyr to the 
tribunal of Rusticus, on being questioned concerning his con- 
dition, replied; “I am a slave of the emperor, but I am also a 
Christian, and have received liberty from Jesus Christ; by his 
grace I have the same hope as my brethren.’ Where the 
owners of the slaves themselves became Christians, the old rela- 
tion virtually ceased ; both came together to the table of the 
Lord, and felt themselves brethren of one family, in striking 
contrast with the condition of things among their heathen 
ucighbors as expressed in the current proverb: “As many 
enemies as slaves.”' Clement of Alexandria frequently urges 
that “slaves are men like ourselves,” though he uowhere con- 
demns the institution itself. That there actually were such 


1 Totidem ease hostes, quot servos.” Seneca, Ep. 47. From the time of the 
Servile Wars the Romans lived in constant fear of slaye conspiracies and in- 
aurrections, The slaves formed nearly one half of the population, and in 
some agricultural districts, as in Sicily and Calabria, they were targely in the 
majority. 
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cases of fraternal fellowship, like that which St. Paul recom- 
mended to Philemon, we have the testimony of Lactantius, at 
the end of our period, who writes, in his Jnstitutes, no doubt 
from life: “Should any say: Are there not also among you 
poor and rich, servants and masters, distinctions among indi- 
viduals? No; we call ourselyes brethren for no other reason, 
than that we hold ourselves all equal. For since we measure 
everything human not by its outward appearance, but by its 
intrinsic value, we haye, notwithstanding the difference of out- 
ward relations, no slaves, but we call them and consider them 
brethren in the Spirit and fellow-servants in religion.”' The 
same writer says: “God would haye all men equal... . With 
him there is neither servant nor master, If he is the same 
Father to all, we are all with the same right free. So no one 
is poor before God, but he who is destitute of righteousness; no 
one rich, but he whio is full of virtues,” ? 

The testimony of the catacombs, as contrasted with pagan 
epitaphs, shows that Christianity almost obliterated the distinc- 
tion between the two classes of socicty, Slaves are rarely men- 
tioned. “ While it is impossible,” says De Rossi, “to examine 
the pagan sepulchral inscriptions of the same period without 
finding mention of a slave or a freedman, I haye not met with 
one well-ascertained instance among the inscriptions of the 
Christian tombs.” * 

The principles of Christianity naturally prompt Christian 
slave-holders to actual _manumission. The number of slaye- 
holders before Constantine was very limited among Christians, 
who were mostly poor, Yet we read in the Acts of the mar- 


‘Lib, y. c. 15 (ed. Fritzsche. Lips. 1842, p. 257). 

2 Inst. vy. 14 (p, 257): “Deus enim, qui homines generat et insp'rat, omnes aequos, 
id est pares esse voluit; eandem conlilionem vivendi omnibus posnit ; omnes ad 
sapientiam genuil; omnibus immortalitatem spoponiit, nemo a beneficiis coelestibus 
aegregatur, .... Nemo apud eum servus est, nemo dominis ; si enim cunctis idem 
Pater est, aequo jure omnes liberi sumus.” 

3 Rulletino for 1866, p. 24. V- Schultze (Die Katakomben, p. 258) infers 
from the monuments that in the early Chriatian congregations slavery was re- 
duced te a minimum, 
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tyrdom of the Roman bishop Alexander, that a Roman pre- 
fect, Hermas, converted by that bishop, in the reign of Trajan, 
received baptism at an Easter festival with his wife and children 
and twelve hundred and fifty slaves, and on this occasion gave 
all his slaves their freedom and muuificent gifts besides. So in 
the martyrology of St. Sebastian, it is related that a wealthy 
Roman prefect, Chromatius, under Diocletian, on embracing 
Christianity, emancipated fourteen hundred slayes, after having 
them baptized with himself, because their sonship with God put 
an end to their servitude to man* Several epitaphs in the 
catacombs mention the fact of manumission, In the beginning 
of the fourth century St. Cantins, Cantianus, and Cantianilla, 
of an old Roman family, set all their slaves, seventy-three in 
number, at liberty, after they had received baptisms St. 
Melania emancipated eight thousand slaves; St. Ovidius, five 
thousand; Hermes, a prefect in the reign of Trajan, twelve 
hundred and fifty.’ 

These legendary traditions may indeed be doubted as to the 
exact facts in the case, and probably are greatly exaggerated ; 
but they are nevertlicless conclusive as the exponents of the 
spirit which animated the church at that time concerning the 
duty of Christian masters. It was felt that in a thoroughly 
Christianized socicty there can be no room for despotism on the 
one hand and slavery ov the other. 


After the third century the manumission became a solemn 
act, which took place in_the presence of the clergy and the 


congregation. It was celebrated on church festivals, especially 
on Easter. The master led the slave to the altar; there the 
document of emancipation was read, the minister pronounced 
the blessing, and the congregation received him as a free brother 
with equal rights and privileges. Constantine found this cus- 
tom already established, and African councils of the fourth 


' Acta Sanct. Boll. Maj. tom. i. p. 371, 

* Acta Sanet. lan. tom. iii, 275. 

3 Acia Sanel. Maj. toni. vi. 777. 

*Champagny, Charilé chrét. py, 210 (as quoted hy Lecky, IT. 74). 
Vol. 11-—28 
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century requested the cimperor to give it general force. Te 
placed it under the superintendence of the clergy. 


NOTES. 


H. Waxtoy, in his learned and able Histoire de leselavage dans Pantiquité 
(second ed. Paris, 1879, 3 vols,), shows that the gospel in such passages as 
Matt. 23: 8; Gal. 3: 28; Col. 3: IL: 1 Cor. 12: 18 sounded the death knell 
of slavery, though it was very long in dying, and thus situs up Wye teaching 
of the ante-Nicene church (IIL. 2387): * Minutius vir, Tertullion et fous conx 
qui ont éerit dans cette période 00 1 Bylise a surtout souffert, tnvoqueut de méine cette 
commumnuté de nature, celle conmunauté de patele dans la vépublique da monde, en 
wn langnage familier a la plilosophie, mais qui tronvail parm les chrdtiens avec 
une siiction plus haute ct un sens plus complet, une application plus sériense. 
Devaat ce droit commun des hommes, foudé sur le droit divin, le préetendu droit dea 
gens nétait plus qu’ une monstruense injustice.” For the views of the later 
fathers and the influence of the church on the imperial legislation, see ch. 
VILI. to X. in his third volume, 

Lecky disetisses the relation of Christianity to slavery in (he sceoud vol. of 
hia History of Enropean Morals, pp. 66-90, and justly remarks: “ The services 
of Christianity in this sphere wore of three kinds, It supplied a new order 
of relations, in which the distinction of classes was unknown, [t imparted a 
moral dignity to the servile classes, and it gave an unexampled impetus to the 
movement of enfranchisement.” 


§ 98. The Heathen Family, 





Thancient Greeve and Rome the state was the highest_object 
of life, and the only virtues properly recoguized—wisdom, 
courage, moderation, and jnstiee—were political virtues. Aris- 
totle makes the state, that is the organized body of free citizens? 
(foreigners and slaves are exclided), preeede the family and the 
individual, and ealls man essentially a “ political animal.’ Tn 
Plato’s ideal commonwealth the state is everything and owns 
everything, even the children. 

This political absolutism destroys the proper dignity and 
rights of the individual and the family, and materially binders 
the development of the domestic and private virtues. Marriage 
was allowed no moral character, but merely _a_politied! import 
for the preservation of the state, and could not be legally eon- 


tracted except by free citizens. Secrues, in instrueting his son 


1 Konan rev cAcediou, 
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concerning this institution, tells him, according to Xenophon, 
that we select only such wives as we hope will yield beautiful 
children. Plato recommends even community of women to the 
class of warriors in his ideal republic, as the best way to secure 
vigorous citizens, Lycurgus, for similar reasons, encouraged 
adultery under_certain circumstances, requiring old men to lend 
their young and handsome wives to young and strong nien. 
Woman was placed almost on the same level with the slave, 
She differs, indeed, from the slave, according to Aristotle, but 
has, after all, really no will of her own, and is hardly capable 
of a higher virtue than the slaye, Shut up in a retired apart- 
ment of the house, she spent her life with the slaves. As 
human nature is essentially the same in all ages, and as it is 
never entirely forsaken by the guidance of a kind Providence, 
we must certainly suppose that female virtue was always more 
or less maintained and appreciated even among the heathen, 
Such characters as Penelope, Nausicaa, Andromache, Antigone, 
Iphigenia, and Diotima, of the Greek poetry and history, bear 
witness of this. Plutarch’s advice to married people, and his 
letter of consolation to his wife after the death of their daughter, 
breathe a beautiful spirit of purity and affection, But the general 
position assigned to woman by the poets, philosophers, and legis- 
lators of antiquity, was one of social oppression and degradation, 
In Athens she was treated as a minor during lifetime, aud could 
not inherit except in the absence of male heirs. To the ques- 
tion of Socrates: “Is there any one with whom you converse 
less than with the wife?” his pupil, Aristobulus, replies: “ No 
one, or at least very few.” If she excelled occasionally, in 
Greece, by wit and culture, and, like Aspasia, Phryne, Lais, 
Theodota, attracted the admiration and courtship even of 
earnest philosophers like Socrates, and statesmen like Pericles, 
she generally belonged to the disreputable class of the hetcere 
or amice. In Corinth they were attached to the temple of 
Aphrodite, and enjoyed the sanction of religion for the practice 
of vice.’ These dissolute women were esteemed above house- 








1 Their name éraipar was an Attic euphonism for wépvar, In the temple of 
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wives, and became the proper and only representatives of some 
sort of female culture and social clegance. To liye with them 
openly was no disgrace even for uiarricd men. Tow could 
there be any proper eoneeption and abhorrence of the sin of 
licentiousness and adultery, if the yery gods, a Jupiter, a Mars, 
and a Venus, were believed to he guilty of those sins! The 
worst vices of earth were transferred ty Olympus, 

Moxtesty forbids the mention of a still more odions vice, 
which even depraved nature abhors, whieh yet was freely dis- 
eussed and praised by ancient poets and plilesophers, practised 
with neither punishment nov dishonor, and likewise divinely 
sanctioned by the example of Apollo and [Tereules, and by the 
lewdness of Jupiter with Ganymede, ? 


Aphrodite at Corinth more than a thousand helrrr were emploved as hivraduiir- 
and were the ruin of forcigners (Strabo, VITL. 6, 20). Repreoia ropy was 
a synonym for helvra, and expressive of the acme of veliuptiousness, A 
full account of these hetrve and of the whole domestic life of the ancient 
Greeks may be found in Beeker’s Charieles, translated by Metealf, third ed. 
London, 1866. Beeker says (p, 242), that in the poriod of the greatest refine- 
ment of classical Greeve, “ sensuality, if nut the mother, was at all events the 
nurse of the Greck perception of the benutifil’’ Plato himself, even in his 
ideal state, despaired of restricting his citizens to the luwful intercourse of 
mirriage. 

' Aspasia bewitched Pericles by her beauty and genius; and Socrates ac- 
knowledged his deep obligation to the instructions of a courtesan named 
Diotima. 

2 Lecky (II. 311) derives this unnatural vice of Greece from the influence of 
the public games, which avcustomed men to the contenrplation of absolute nudity, 
and awoke wnuatural passions. See the thirteenth hook of Athenwns, Crate 
on the Symposium of Plato, and the full account in Dillinger's Meidenthion wel 
Jwlenthum, W547, p. OS sqq. He rays: “Bel den Cricchen teitt die Laster der 
Porilerastic mit allen Symptomen efner qrossen nationalen Krenkheit, qleiehsem eines 
cthischen Miasma anf ; easeigt sich alsein Uefiihl, das stiirker aval legtiqer wivkte, als 
dic Wetberliehe bei anilern Viilkern, uetastoser, lodeusehaftlicher in setnen Aus- 
briichen war... - Tie der qanzen Literatur der vocehriatichen Periade ist kanm 
ein Schrifisteller zu finilon, dey sich entsohieden dageyen erkliirt hiitte.  Vielmehr 
tor die qunze Graelleehaft davon angesteckt, wat wan othmete das Miasma, so zn 
sagen, milder Luftcin.’ Even Socrates aad Moto gaye this morbid view the 
sanction of their great untherity, Wf notin practice, at least iu theory. Comp, 
Xepaphon's Mem, VITL 2, Plates Charnes, and lis descriptions of Eros, 
and Dillinger, Le p 6si sq. Zeno, the faander of the austere sect of Stoics, 
Was praised for the moderation with which be practiced this vice. 
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The Romans were _orivinally more virtnions, domestic, aud 
chaste, as they were move honest aud conscientious, than the 
Greeks. With them the wife was honored by the title domina, 
matron, materfumilias, At the heal of their saeerdotal system 
stuod the flawens of Jupiter, who represented marriage in its 
purity, and the vestal virgins, who represented virginity. The 
Sabine women ‘nterceding between their parents and their hus- 
bands, saved the republic; the mother and the wife of 
Coriolanus by her prayers averted his wrath, and raised the 
siege of the Volscian army; Luerctia who voluntarily sacri- 
ficed her life to escape the outrage to her honor offered by king 
Tarquin, and Virginia who was killed by her father to save 
her from slavery and dishonor, shine in the legendary history 
of Rowe as bright examples of unstained purity. But even in 
the best days of the republic the legal status of woman was 
very_low. The Romans likewise made marriage altogether 
subservient to the interest of the state, and allowed it in its 
legal form to free citizens alone. The proud maxims of the 


republic prohibited even the levitimate nuptials of a Roman 


With a foreign queen; and Cleopatra and Berenice were, as 





stranyers, degraded to the position of concubines of Mark 
Antony and ‘Titus. According to ancient custom the husband 
bought his bride from ler parents, and she fulfilled the eo#mp- 
tioa by purchasing, with three pieces of copper, a just introduc- 
tion to his house and household deities. But this was lor her 
simply av exchange of one servitude for another, She became 
the living property of a husband who could lend her out, as 
Cato lent his wife to his friend Hortensius, and as Augustus 
took Livia from Tiberius Nero, “ Ter liusband or master,” 
says Gibbon,’ “was invested with the plevitude of paternal 
power. By his judgment or caprice her behavior was approved 





or censured, or chastised ; he exercised the jurisdiction of life 
and death; aud it was allowed, that in cases of adultery or 
drunkenness, the sentence might be properly invflicted She 
aeqnived and inherited for the sole profit of her lord; and so 


1 Chapter XLIYV., where be discusses at lengih the Roman code of laws. 
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clearly was woman defined, not as a person, but as a thing, that, 
if the original title were deficient, she might be claimed like 
other moyables, by the use and possession of au entire year,” 

Movogamy was the rule both in Greece and in Rome, but did 
not exclude illegitimate conuexions. Concubinaye, in its proper 
legal sense, was a sort of secondary marriage with a woman of 
servile or plebcian extraction, standing below the dignity of a 
matron and above the inftuny of a prostitute. It was sane- 
tioned and regulated by law; it prevailed both in the East and 
the West from the age of Augustus to the tenth century, and 
was preferred to regular marriage by Vespasian, and the two 
Antonines, the best Roman emperors. Adultery was severely 
punished, at times even with sudden destruction of the offender; 
but simply as an interference with the rights and property of a 
free man. The wife had no legal or social protection against 
the infidelity of her husband. The Romans worshipped a 
peculiar goddess of domestic life; but her name Viriplaca, the 
appeaser of husbands, indicates her partiality. The intercourse 
of a husband with the slives of his household and with public 
prostitutes was excluded from the odiam and punishment of 
adultery. We say nothing of that unoataral abomination 
alluded to in Roin, 1: 26, 27, which seems to have passed from 
the Etruscans and Greeks to the Romans, and prevailed among 
the highest as well as the lowest classes. ‘The women, how- 
ever, were almost as corrupt as their hiasbands, at least in the 
imperial awe. Juvenal calls a chaste wife a “rara aeis in 
tevrix.” Under Augustus free-born daughters could uo longer 
be found for the service of Vesta, and evew the severest laws 
of Domidan could uot prevent the six priestesses of the pure 
goddess from breaking their yow. The pantominies and the 
games of Flora, with their audacious imlecencies, were fivorile 
amusements, “The uublushing, undisenised obsecnity of the 
Epigrams of Martial, of the Romances of Apuleius and 
Petronins, and of some of the Dialogues of Lucian, reflected 
but too faithfully the spirit of their times,” * 

1 Lecky, LL, 321, 
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Divorce uuknown in the ancient 


days of the Bnav. seenulilk ic, and the marriage tie was regarded 


as indissoluble. A senator was censured for kissing his wife in 
the presence of their daughter. But the merit of this virtue is 
greatly diminished if we remember that the husband always 
had an easy outlet for his sensual passions in the intercourse 
with slaves and concubines. Nor did it outlast the republic, 
After the Punic war the inerease of wealth and luxury, and the 
influx of Greek and Oriental licentiousness swept away the stern 
oll Roman virtues, The customary civil aud religious rites 
of marriage were gradually disused; the open community of 
life between persons of similar rank was taken as sufficient eyi- 
dence of their nuptials; aud marriage, after Augustus, fell to 
the level of any partnership, which might be dissolved by the 
abdication of one of the associates. “ Passion, interest, or 
caprice,” says Gibbon on the imperial age, “suggested daily 
motives for the dissolution of marriage; a word, a sigu, a mes- 
save, a letter, the mandate of a freedman, declared the separa- 


tion; the most tender of human connections was degraded to a 


transient society of profit or pleasure,” 


! Gibbon (ch. XL1Y.) contirms the statement by several examples, to which 
more might be added, Mueecenas, “ gui wrores millies duxit” (Seneca, Ep, 114) 
was as notorious for his levity in forming and dissolving the nuptial tie, as 
famous for his patronage of literature and art. Martial (#piyr. VI. 7), though 
in evident poetical exaggeration, speaks of ten hosbands in one month. 
Juyenal (Sutir, V1, 229) exposes a matron, who in five years submitted to the 
embraces of eight husbands. Jerome (Ad Gerontiam) “saw at Rome o 
triumphant husband bury his twenly-tirst wife, who had interred twenty-two 
of his less sturdy predecessors.” These are extreme cases, and hardly furnish 
a suflicient basis for a general judgment of the state of society in Rome, 
much less in (he provinces. We should not forget the noble and faithful 
Roman women even in the days of imperial corruption, ns Mallonia, who pre- 
ferred suicide to the embraces of Tiberius; Helvia, the mother of Seneca, and 
Paulina his wife, who opened her veins to accompany him to the grave; the 
elder Arria who, when her husband Pretus was condemned to death under 
Claudius (42), and hesitated to commit suicide, plunged the dagger in her 
breast, and, drawing it ont, said to him with her dying hreath: “My Petua, 
it does not pain” (Pete, non dolet); and her worthy daughter, Crecinia Arria, 
the wife of Thrasea, who was condemned to death (66), and her grand- 
daughter Fannia, who accompanied her husband Helyidius Priseus twice into 
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_ Yurious remedies were turdily adopted ax thecvil spread, but 


they proved _ineflicient the spirit of “Christianity euined 
ae e ag 





the control of public opinion and improved the Roman legisla 

dae) si hh OL td Secloas 
tion, Which, however, continued for a Jong time to fluctuate 
hetween the custom of hentthenisin aud the wishes of dhe chureh. 


Another radical evil of heathen fumily life, which the church 
had to cneounter throughout the whole extent of the Roman 


Empire, was the 






absolute tyrannical authority of the parent 





over the chi extending even to the power of life aud death 
PINE & ASS: Es 


and placing the adult son of a Roman citizen on a evel with 
the movable things and slaves, ‘whom the capricious muster 
might alienate or destroy, without being responsible to any 
earthly tribunal.” 

With this was conucceted the unnatural and monstrous custam 
of exposing poor, sickly, and def wmed children to a cruel death, 
or in many eases to a life of slavery and infimy—a custom ex- 


pressly approved, for the public interest, even by a Plato, ap 


SS 


-Aristotle, and aSenmat “ Monstrous offspring,” says the great 
Stoie philosopher, “we destroy; children too, if born feeble aud 
il-formed, we drown. It is not wrath, lut reason, thus to sepa- 
rate the nscless from the healthy.’ “The exposition of chil- 
drew "—to qnote once more frou: Gibbon—* was the prevailing 
and stubborn vice of antiquity: it was sometimes prescribed, 


banishment, and suffered a third for his sake after his execntion (93). See 
Pliny, Jpist. LL, 16; Tacitus, nn, XVI. 30-34; Friedlaender, 1. 459 sqq. 
Nor should we oyerlook the monnmental evidences of conjugal devotion and 
happiness in numerons Roman epitiphs. See Friedlaender, [. 46%. Yet 
sesual immorality reached perhaps its lowest depths in iiperial Rowe, far 
lower than in the worst periods of the dark ages, or in England under Charles 
iL, or in Mrance under Louis XPV. and XY. And itis also certain, as Lecky 
says (11, 826), “that frightful excesses of unnatural passion, of which the 
most Corrupt of modern courts presont ne parallel, were perpetrated with but 
hte concealment on the Palatine.” Prenuptial unehastity of men was all 
but universal among the Romans, according to Cieero’s testimony. Even 
Epictetus, the severest muong the Stoic moralists, enjoins only moderation, 
not entire abstinence, from this form of viee. Lampridins relates of Alex- 
ander Soverus, who otherwise legislated against viee, that he provided his 
Vonurried provincial governors with a concubine as a part of their onthit, 
levause “they eould not exist without one” (quod sine concubsmus ease non 
pinsseil).”" 
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ofien permitted, almost always practised with impunity by the 
nations who uever cotertained the Roman ideas of patermal 
power; and the dramatie pocts, who appeal to the human heart, 
represent with indifference a popnlar enstom which was palliated 
by the motives of economy and compassion, , ~~ The Roman 
Empire was stained with the blood of infants, till such murders 
were included, by Valentinian and his colleagues, in the letter 
and spirit of the Cornelian law. The lessons of jurisprudence 
and Christianity had been msufficient to eradicate this inhuman 
practice, till their gentle influence was fortified by the terrors of 
capital punishment.” ? 


§ 99. The Christian Family, 


Such was the condition of the domestic life of the ancient 
world, when Christianity, with its doctrine of the sanctity of 
marriage, with its injnnction of chastity, and with its elevation 
of woman from her half-slavish condition to moral dignity and 
equality with man, began the work of a silent transformation, 
which secured incaleulable blessings to generations yet unborn, 
It laid the foundation for a well-ordered family life. It turned 
the e 






re from the outward world to the inward sphere of affec- 


tion, from the all-absorbing business of politics and state-life 
. Rtas ETA, 
into the sanctuary of home; and encouraged the nurture of those 
virtues of private life, without which no true public virtue can 
Ce ee Jae ee 
exist. But, as the evil here to be abated, particularly the degra- 
dation of the female sex and the want of chastity, was so deeply 


rooted and thoroughly interwoven in the whole life of the old 


world, this ennobling of the family, like the abolition of slavery, 
was necessarily a very slow process. We cannot wonder, 


therefore, at the high estimate of celibacy, which in the eyes of 
many seemed to be the only radical escape from the impurity 
and misery of married life as it generally stood among the lea- 
then, But, although the fathers are much more frequent and 
enthusiastic in the praise of virginity than in that of marriage, 


1Ch. XLIV. See a good chapter on the exposure of children in Brace, 
Gesta Christi, p. 72-83. 
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yet their views on this subject show an immense advance upon 
the moral standard of the greatest sages and leyisluturs of Greece 
and Tome. 

Cuastiry before marriage, in wedlock, and in ecclibacy, in 
man as well as in woman, so rare in paganism, was raised to the 
digmity of a cardinal virtue _and_made the corner-stone of the 
family. Many a female martyr preferred cruel torture and 
death to the loss of honor. When St. Perpetua fell half dead 
from the horns of a wild bull in the arena, she instinctively 
drew together her dress, which had been torn in the assault. 
The acts of martyrs and saints tell marvellous stories, exagge- 
rated no doubt, yet expressive of the ruling Christian sentiment, 
about heroic resistanee to exrnal temptation, the sudden punish- 
ment of unjust charges of impurity by demoniacal possession or 
instant death, the rescue of courtesans from a life of shame and 
their radical conversion and é¢leyation even to canonical sanctity. 
The ancient conneils deal much with carnal sins so fearfully 
prevalent, and unanimously condemn them in every shape and 
form. It is true, chastity in the carly church aud by the unani- 
nous consent of the fathers was alinost identified with celibaey, 
as we shall sce hereafter; but this excess should not blind us to 
the immense advance of patristic over heathen morals, 


WoMAN yrs emancipated, in the best sense of the term, from 





the bondage of social oppression, and made the life and light of 
a Christian home. Such pure and heroie virgins as the mar- 
tyred Blandina, and Perpetua, and such deyoted mothers as 
Nonna, Anthusa, and Monica, we seek in vain among the ancient 
Greek and Roman maidens and matrons, and we need not won- 
der that the heathen Libanius, judging from such examples as 


1 Among the converted courtesans of the ancient church in the Roman 
calendar are St. Mary Magdalene, St. Mary of Egypt, St. Afra, St. Pelagia, 
St. Thais, and St. Theodota, See Charles de Dussy, Les Courtisanes anintes. 
St. Vitalins, it is said, visited dens of viec every night, gave money to the in- 
mates to keep them from sin, and oliered up prayers for their conyersion. A 
curious story is told of St, Serapion, who went to such a place by appoint 
ment, und prayed and prayed and prayed till the unfortunate courtesap was 
converted and full half dead at his feet. See Lecky, LL. 333. 
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the mother of his pupil Chrysostom, reluctantly exclaimed ; 
“What women have these Christians!” ‘The sehoolmen of the 
middle ages derived from the formation of woman an ingenious 
argument for her proper position: Eve was uot taken from the 
feet of Adam to be his slave, uor from his head to be his ruler, 
but from his side to be his beloved partner.’ 

At the same time here also we must adinit that the ancient 
church was yet far behind the ideal set up in the New Testa- 
ment, and_counterbalanced the elevation of woman by au extra- 
yagant_ over-estimate of celibacy. It was the virgin far more 
than the faithfid wife and mother of children that was praised 
and glorified by the fathers ; and among the canonized saints of 
the Catholic calendar there is little or no room for hnsbands and 
wives, although the patriarchs, Moses, and some of the greatest 
prophets (Isaiah, Ezekiel), and apostles (Peter taking the lead) 
lived in honorable wedlock. 

\ TAGE was regarded in th 








the promotion of happiness. It was clothed with a sacramental 


or semi-sacramental character on the basis of Paul’s comparison 
of the marriage union with the relation of Christ to his church? 


' This beautiful idea (often attributed to Matthew Henry, the commentator) 
was first sugg-sted by Augustin, De Genesi ad Literam, |, IX. ¢. 13 (in Migne's 
ed. of Opera, IIT. col. 402), and fully stated by Peter the Lombard, Sentent. |, 
II. Dist. XVIII. (de formatione mulieris): “ Muller de vivo, non de qualibet parte 
corporis viri, sed de lalere erus formata est, ut oxtenderetur quia in consortinn 
creabatur dilectionis, we forte st fuisset de capite facta, viro ad dominationem vide- 
retur preferenda s aut si de pedibus, ad servitutem subjicienda  (Quia igitur 
viro nee domina, nec ancilla parabatur, sed socia, nee capite, nee de pedibus, sed ce 
latere fueral producenda, ut jrsta se ponendam cognascerel quai de sio latere sump 
tam didicisset.” And again by Thomas Aqninas, Summa Theol. Pars, 1- 
Quaest. XCIT. Art. TIL. (in Migne’s ed. L col. 1231), 

2 Eph. 5: 28-32, The Vulgate translates 7d yvarijprov in ver. 32 by sacra- 
mentum, and thns furnished a quasi-exegetical foundation to the Catholic doc- 
trine of the sacrament of marriage. The passage is so used by the Council of 
Trent and in the Roman Catechism. Ellicott (in loc.) judges that “the words 
esnnot possibly be urged in favor of the saerdmental vature of marriage, but 
that the very fact of the comparison does place marriage on a far holier and 
higher basis than modern theories are disposed to admit.” Bengel refers “ the 
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Tt was in its nature indissoluble except in case of adultery, aud 
this crime was charged not only to the woman, but to the nu 
as even the more guilty party, and to every extra-conuubial car- 
nal connection. Thus the wife was equally protected against 
the wrongs of the husband, and chastity was made the general 
law of the family life, 

We have a few descriptions of Christian homes from the 
ante-Nicene age, one from au cininent Greek father, another 
from a marricd presbyter of the Latin church, 


Clement of Alexandria enjoins upon Christin married per: 


sons united prayer and reading of the Seripturgs,' as a daily 









morning exercise, and very beautifully says: “The mother is 
the glory of her children, the wife is the glory of her husband, 
both are the glory of the wife, God is the glory of all together.””” 

Tertullian, at the close of the book which he wrote to his wife, 
draws the following graphic picture, which, thonzh somewhat 
idealized, could be produced only from the moral spirit of the 
gospel and actual experience :* “ Tow can T paint the happiness 
of a marriage which the chureh ratifies, the oblation (the cele- 
bration of the communion) confirms, the benediction seals, angels 
announce, the Father deelares valid. Even upon earth, indeed, 
sons do uot legitimately marry without the consent of their 
fathers. What a union of two believers—one hope, one vow, 
one diseipline, and one worship! They are brother and sister, 
two fellow-servants, one spirit and one flesh. Where there is 
one flesh, there is also one spirit. They pray together, fast to- 
vether, instruct, exhort, and support cuch other. They go 
together to the church of God, and to the table of the Lord. 
They share each others tribulation, persecution, and revival. 
Neither eonceuls anything from the other; neither avoids, nei- 
ther annoys the other, ‘They delight to visit the sick, supply 


mystery” not to marriage, bat to the myion of Christ with he church (“aon 
mufrimoninm hunanua sel ipsa conjunetia Christi et reeleste™), Meyer refers it 
to the preceding quotation from Genesis; Estius and Ellicott to the intimate 
conjugal relationship. 


"Biya wat dvayvwsre. 2 Pudag. WL. 250, 2 ld Urorem, |. ILoe. 8 
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the needy, give alms without constraint, and in daily zeal lay 
their offerings before the altar without seruple or hindrance, 
They do not need to keep the sign of the cross hidden, nor ta 
express slyly their Christian joy, nor to suppress the blessing, 
Psalms and hynms they sing together, and they vie with cach 
other in singing to God, Christ rejoices when he sees and hears 
this. He giyes them his peace. Where two are together in his 
name, there is he; and where he is, there the evil one cannot 
come.” 

A large sarcophagus represents a scene of family worship ; on 
the right, four men, with volls in their hands, reading or sing- 
ing; on the left, three women and a girl playing a lyre. 

For the conclusion of a marriage, Ignatius’ required “ the 
consent of the bishop, that it might be a marriage for God, and 
not for pleasure. All should be done to the glory of God.” Tn 
Tertullian’s time,’ as may be inferred from the passage just 
quoted, the solemnization of marriage was already at_least_a ve- 
ligious act, though not a proper sacrament, and was sealed by 
the celebration of the holy communion in presence of the con- 
gregation. The Montanists were disposed eyen to make this 
benediction of the church necessary to the validity of marriage 
among Christians. All noisy and wanton Jewish and heathen 
nuptial ceremonies, and at first also the crowning of the bride, 
were discarded ; but the nuptial ring, as a symbol of union, was 
retained. 

In the catacombs the marriage ceremony is frequently repre- 
sented by the man and the woman standing side by side and 
joining hands in token of close union, as also on heathen doen- 
ments. On a gilded glass of the fourth century, the couple 
join hands over a small nuptial altar, and around the figures are 
inscribed the words (of the priest): “May ye live in God.”* 


' Ad Polyc. c.5. In the Syr. version, c. 2. 

2 Tert. Ad Urxor. U1. 8; comp, De Monoy. ce. 11; De Purdie, c. 4. 

3 Viratis in Deo. See the picture in Northcote and Brownlow, II. 303. In 
other and later pictures the ceremony is presided over by Christ, who either 
crowns the married couple, or is represented by his monogram. Ibid. p. 302. 
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Mrxep Marrraces with heathens, and_also with _hereties, 
were imanimonsly condemned by the voice of the church in 
agreement with the Mosaic legislation, unless formed before 
conyersion, it which case they were considered valid. Tertul- 
lian even classes such marriages with adultery, What heathen, 
asks he, will let his wife attend the nightly meetings of the 
church, and the slandered supper of the Lord, take care of the 
sick even in the poorest hovels, kiss the chains of the martyrs 


in prison, rise in the night for prayer, and show hospitality ta 


strange brethren? Cyprian calls marriage with an unbelieyver 
a prostitution of the inembers of Christ. “The Council of Elvira 
in Spain (306) forbade such mixed marriages on pain of excom- 
munication, but did not dissolve those already existing. We 
shall understand this strictness, if, to say nothing of the heathen 
marriage rites, and the wretchedly loose notions on chastity and 
conjugal fidelity, we consider the condition of those times, and 
the offences and temptations which met the Christian in the 
constant sight of images of the household gods, mythological 
pictures on the walls, the floor, and the furniture; in the liba- 
tions at table; in short, at every step and turn in a pagan house, 

Secosp Manniage—Prom the high view of marriage, and 
also from an ascetic over-estimate of celibacy, arose a L Very pres 
valent aversion to re-marriage, particularly of w idows. The 
Shepherd of Hermas allows this reunion indeed, but with the 
reservation, that continuance in single life earns great honor 
with the Lord. Athenagoras goes so far as to call the second 
marriage a “decent adultery.” * 

The Montanists and_Novyatians condemned re-marriage, and 
made it a subject of discipline, is 


1 According tol Cor. 7: 12, 18. 

2 Teqat. 83: ‘0 deirepog yapog eispertc Fare uoryeia. According to Origen, 
digamists may be saved, but will not be crowned by Christ (Jom. XVII. in 
Luc.). Theophilus, Ad Autol, TIL. 15, ways that with the Christians é)xparre 
doxeirat, poveyapnia typeivat. Perhaps eyen Trenwus held a similar view, to 
judge from the manner in whieh he speaks of the woman of Samaria (John 
4:7), “que in uno viro non mansit, sed fornicala est in multis nupliis.” Adu 


Hoaer. WA. 17, 3 2. 
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Tertullian came forward with the greatest decision, as adyvo- 
cate of monogamy against both successive and simultancous 
polygamy? He thonght thus to occupy the true middle ground 
between the ascetic Guosties, who rejected marriage altogether, 
and the Catholies, who allowed more than one? Lu the earlier 
period of his life, when he drew the above picture of Christian 
marriage, before his adoption of Montanism, he already placed 
a high estimate on celibacy as a superior grade of Christian ho- 
liness, appealing to 1 Cor, 7: 9, and advised at least his wifs, in 
case of his death, not to marry again, especially with a heathen ; 
but in his Montanistie writings, “ De Lvhortatione Custitatis” 
and “ De Monogamin,” he repudiates second marriage from 
principle, and with fanatical zeal contends against it as unchris- 
tian, as an act of polygamy, nay of “stuprum” and “adulterium.” 
He opposes it with all sorts of acute argument; now, on the 
ground of an ideal conception of marriage as a spiritual union 
of two souls for time and eternity; now, from an opposite sen- 
suons view; and again, on principles equally good against all 
marriage and in favor of celibacy. Thus, on the one hand, he 
argues, that the second marriage impairs the spiritual fellowship 
with the former partner, which should continue beyond the 
graye, which should show itself in daily intereessions and in 
yearly celebration of the day of death, and which hopes even 
for outward re-union after the resurrection.* On the other hand, 
however, he places the essence of marriage in the communion of 
flesh,* and regards it as a mere concession, which God makes to 


' Comp. Hauber: Tertullian's Kampf gegen die sweite he, in the “Studien 
und Kritiken” for 1845, p. 607 sqq. 

2 De Monog. 1: “ Hervretici nuptias auferunt, psychic’ ingerunt; illi nee scmel, 
tsti non semel nubunt.” 

3 De Exhort. Cast. c.11: ‘ Duplex rubor est, quia in secundo matrimonio dure 
urores evndem circumstant maritum, una. spiritu, alia in carne. Neque enim pristi- 
nam poteris odisse, cui etiam religiosiorem reservas affectionem ut jam recepter aprud 
Dominum, pro enjus spiritu postulas, pro qua oblatioues annuas reddis. Stabis 
ergo ad Dominum cum tot uroribus quot in oratione commemoras, et offeres pro 
duabua,” ete. 

« De Exhort Cast..c. 9:  Leges videntur matrimonii et stupri differentiam facere, 
per sliversitotem illiciti, non per conditionem ret ipsius....~ Nuptice ipse ex 60 
constant quoi ext aluprum.” 
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our sensuality, and which man therefore shonld not abuse by 
repetition. The ideal of the Christian life, with him, not only 
for the clergy, but the laity also, is celibiey. Te lacks clear 
perception of the harmony of the moral and physical elements 
which constitutes the essence of marriage; and strongly as he 
elsewhere combats the Guostic dualism, he here falls in with it 
in his depreciation of matter and corporeity, as necessarily in- 
compatible with spirit. His treatment of the exegetical argu- 
ments of the defenders of second marriage is remarkable. The 
levirate law, he says, is peenliar to the Old Testament economy, 
To Rom, 7: 2 he replies, that Paul speaks here from the posi- 
tion of the Mosaic law, which, according to the same passage, is 
no longer binding on Christians. In 1 Cor, ch. 7, the apostle 
allows second marriage only in his subjective, human judgment, 
and from regard to our sensuous infirmity; but in the same 
chapter (ver. 40) he recommends eclibacy to all, and that on the 
authority of the Lord, adding here, that he also has the ILoly 
Spirit, i.e. the principle, which is active in the new prophets of 
Montanism, The appeal to 1 Tim, 3:2; Tit. 1: 6, from which 
the right of laymen to second marriage was inferred, as the pro- 
hibition of it there related only to the clergy, he met with the 
doctrine of the universal priesthood of believers, which admitted 
them all both to the privileges and to the obligations of priests. 
s in the end_to this: that the 


state of original virgin purity, which has nothing at all to do 


But his reasoning aly 





with the sensual, is the best. The true chastity consists, there- 
fore, not in the chaste spirit of married partuers, but in the entire 
continence of “virgines” aud “ spedones.’ The desire of pos- 
terity, he, contrary to the Old Testament, considers unworthy 
of a Christian, who, in fact, ought to break away entirely from 
the world, and renounce all inheritance in it. Sueh a morality, 
forbidding the same that it allows, and rigoronsly setting as an 
ideal what it must in reality alate at least for the mass of man- 
kind, may be very far above the heathen level, but is still plainly 
foreizn to the deeper substance and the world-sanetifying prin+ 
ciple of Christianity. 
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The Catholic church, indeed, kept aloof from this Montanistic 
extravagance, and forbade second marriage only to the clergy 
(which the Greek church does to this day); yet she rather ad- 
vised against it, and leaned yery decidedly towards a preference 
for celibacy, as a higher grade of Christian morality. 

As to the relation of Parents and cHiLpReEN, Christianity 
exerted from the beg beginning a most salutary influence, [t re- 
strained the tyrannical power of the father. It taught the eter- 
nal value of children as heirs of the kingdom of heaven, and 
commenced the great work of education on a religious and moral 
basis, “TE resisted with all e energy the exposition of children, 
who were then generally devoured by dogs and wild beasts, or, 
if found, trained up for slavery or doomed to a life of infamy. 
Several apologists, the author to the Epistle of Diognetus, Jus~ 
tin Martyr,’ Minutius Felix, Tertullian, and Arnobius speak 
with just indignation against this unnatural custom, Athiena- 
goras declares abortion and exposure to be equal to murder." 
No heathen philosopher had, advaneed so far, Lactantius also 
puts exposure on a par with murder even of the worst kind, 
and admits no excuse on the ground of pity or poverty, since 
God provides for all his creatures. The Christian spirit of 


©“ Non prohibemus secundas nuptias,” says Ambrose, “ sed non suademys.” 
None of the fathers recommends re-marriage or even approves of it. Jerome 
represented the prevailing view of the Nicene age. He took the lowest view 
of marriage as a mere safeguard against fornication and adultery, and could 
conceive of no other motive for second or third marriage but animal passion. 
“The first Adam,” he says, “had one wife; the second Adam had no wife. 
Those who approve of digamy hold forth a third Adam, who was twice tmar- 
ried, whom they follow” (Contra Jovin. 1). Gregory of Nazianzum infers 
from the analogy of marriage to the union of Christ with his church that 
second marriage is to be reproyed, as there is but one Christ and one church 
(Orat. XXXI). 

4 Apol. I. 27 and 29. * Apol. c. 35. 

+ Inst. Div. vi. 20 (p. 48 ed. Lips.): “Let no one imagine that even this is 
allowed, to strangle newly-born children, which is tle greatest impiety ; for 
God breathes into their souls for life, and not for death. But men (that there 
may be no crime with which they may not pollute their Lands) deprive souls 
as yet innocent and simple of the light which they themselves have not given. 
Can they be considered innocent who expose their own ofl&pring a5 a prey to 
dogs, and as fur as it depends upon themselves, kill them in a more cruel 


Vol. 11.—24 
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humanity gradually so penetrated the spirit of the age that 
the better emperors, from the time of Trajan, began to direct 
their attention to the diminution of these crying evils; but the 
best legal enactments would never have been able to eradicate 
them without the spiritual influence of the church. The insti- 
tutions and donations of Trajan, Antonius Pius, Septimins Se- 
yerus, and private persons, for the education of poor children, 
boys and girls, were approaches of the nobler heathen towards 
the genius of Christianity, Constantine proclaimed a lyy in 315 
throughout Italy “to turn parents from using a parricidal hand 
on their new-born children, and to dispose their hearts to the 
best sentiments.” The Christian fathers, councils, emperors, and 
lawgivers united their efforts to uproot this monstrous evil and 
to banish it from the civilized world? 


§ 100. Brotherly Love, and Love for Enemies. 


ScHavsacn;: Das Verhiiliniss der Moral des classischen Alterthums zur 
christlichen, beleuchtel durch vergleichende Evérterung der Lehre von 
der Feindesliebe, in the “Studien und Kritiken" for 1851, p. 59-121, 

Also the works of Scumipr, CiiasTEL, UHLHORS, ete., quoted at 7 58. 


It is generally admitted, that selfishness was the soul of hea- 
then morality. The great men of antiquity rose above its sor- 


did forms, love of gain and love of pleasure, but were the more 


manner than if they had strangled them? Who can doubt that he is impious 
who gives oceasion for the pity of others? For, although that whieh he has 
wished should befall the child—namely, that it should be brought up—he has 
certainly consigned his own offspring either to servitude or to the brothel? 
But who does not understand, who is ignorant what things may happen, or are 
accustomed to happen, in the case of each sex, even throngh error? For this 
is shown by the example of CEdijme alone, confused with twofold gullt. It is 
therefore as wicked to expose us it ts to kill. But truly parrieides complain 
of the seantiness of their means, am] allege that they have bot enough for 
bringing up more children; as though, in truth, their means were in the 
power of those who possess them, or God did not daily make the rieh poor, 
and the poor rich, Wherefore, if auy ove on account of poverty shall he 
unable to bring up children, it is better to abstain from marriage than with 
wicked hands to mar the work of God.” 

1 Por further details see Brave, 1c. 70 eqq., and Terme et Monfaleon, [Jiat. 
dex enfants brour’s,  Ttaris, 1510, 
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under the power of ambition and love of fame. It was for fume 
that Miltiades and Themistocles fonght against the Persians ; 
that Alexander set out on his tour of conquest; that Herodotus 
wrote his history, that Pindar sang his odes, that Sophocles 
composed his tragedies, that Demosthenes delivered his orations, 
that Phidias sculptured his Zeus, Fame was set forth in the 
Olympian games as the highest object of life; fame was held up 
by ésehylus as the last comfort of the suflering ; fame was de- 
elared by Cicero, before a large assembly, the ruling passion of 
the very best of men." Even the much-lauded patriotism of the 
heroes of ancient Greece and Rome was only an enlarged ego- 
tism. In the catalogue of classical virtues we look_in vain_for, 


the two fundamental and cardinal yirtues 5. love aith an huwility. 


pa I see cab ect SS AL le 
The ver *y word which corresponds in Greek to humility? signi- 


fies generally, in classical usage, a mean, abject mind, The no- 
blest_and purest form of love known to the leathen moralist is 
friendship, which Cicero praises as the highest good uext to 
wisdom. But friendship itself rested, as was freely admitted, 
on a utilitarian, that is, on an egotistic basis, and was only pos- 
sible among persons of equal or similar rank in society. For 
the stranger, the barbarian, and the enemy, the Greek and Ro- 
man knew no loye, but only contempt and hatred. The jus 
talionis, the return of evil for evil, was universally ack 
throughout the heathen world as a_just principle and maxim, in 


direct opposition to the plainest injunctions of the New Testa- 









ment We must offend those who offend us, says éschylus.* 
Not to take revenge was regarded as a sign of weakness and 
cowardice. To return eyil for good is devilish; to return good 
for good is human and common to all religious ; to return good 


1 Pra Archia poeta, c. 11: “ Truhimur omnes laudis studio, et optimus quisque 
maxime gloria ducitur.” 

3 Tarervéc, rape ca rarsiwérnc, TaTEMooponin7, 

3 Matt. 5: eo 24,44; 6: 12; 18: 21, Rom. 12: 17,19, 20. 1 Cor. 13: 7. 
1 Thess. 5: 15. 12a. 9. 

* Prom. sie y. 1005, comp. 1040. Many passages of similar import from 
Homer, Hesiod, Sophocles, Euripides, etc., see quoted on p. 81 sqq. of tha 
article of Schaubach referred to above, 
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for evil is Christlike and divine, aud only possible in the Chris 
tian religion. 

On the other hand, however, we should suppose that every 
Christian virtue must find some basis in the noblest aoral in- 
stinets and aspiritions of nature; since Christianity is not against 
ature, bat simply above it and intended for it. Thus we may 
regard the liberality, benevolence, humanity and magnanimity 
whieh we meet with in heathen antiquity, as an approximation 
to, and preparation for, the Christian virtue of charity, The 
better_schools of moralists rose mere or less above the popular 
approval of hatred of the encmy, 7Ww wrath. and revenge, Aristotle 
and the Poripateties, without condemning this passion as wrong 
in itself, enjoined at least moderation in its exercise. The Stoies 
went fiirther, and required complete apathy or suppression of all 
strong and passionate affections, Cicero even declares placability 
and clemency one of the oblest traits in the character of a great 
man,' and praises Coesar for forgetting nothing exeept injuries. 
Seneca, Epictetus, Plutareli, and Marcus Aurelius, who were 
already indirectly and mnconseionsly under the inflaence of the 
atmosphere of Cliristian morality, decidedly condemn anger aud 
vindictiveness, and recommend kindness to slaves, and a gene- 
rous treatment even of enemies. 

But this sort of love for an enemy, it should he remembered, 
in the first place, does not flow naturally from the spirit of lea- 





1 





thenism, but is, as it were, an accident and_exception ; secondly, 


it_is not enjoined as a general duty, but expected only from the 
great wud the wise; thirdly, it docs not rise above the conception 
of magnanimity, which, more closely considered, is itself eon- 
nected with a refined form of egotism, and with a noble pride 
that regards it below the dignity of a gentleman to notice the 
malice of inferior men ;* fourthly, it is commended only in its 


1 De Cie 1.25: Nihil enim laudabilius, nihil magne et preelaro vire dignius 
plucabilitate et clementia.® 

7 Comp. Sencea, De fra UL 82: “ Magni animi est injurias despicere. Tile 
magnus et nobilis est, qui more mage Jere latratus minutorum cauum securva 


exaudit” 
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negative aspect as refraining from the right of retaliation, not as 
active benevolence and charity to the enemy, which returns goud 
for evil; and finally, it_is nowhere derived from a_religi 
principle, the love of God to mau, and therefore has no proper 
root, and Jacks the animating soul. 

No wonder, then, that in spite of the finest maxims of a few 
philosophers, the imperial age was controlled _by the coldest sel- 
fishness, so that, according to the testimony of Plutarch, friend- 
ship had died out even in families, and the love of brothers and 
sisters was supposed to be possible only in a heroic age long 
passed by. The old Roman world was a world without charity. 
Julian the Apostate, who was educated a Christian, tried to 
engraft charity upon heathenism, but in vain, The idea of the 
infinite value of cach human soul, even the poorest and huim- 
blest, was wanting, and with it the basis for true charity, 

It was in such an age of universal egotism that Christianity 
first reyealed the true spirit of love to man as flowing from tho_ 
love of God, and exhibited it in actual life. This cardinal vir- 
‘tne we meet first within the Church itself, as the bond of union 
among believers, and the sure mark of the genuine disciple of 
Jesus, “ That especially,” says Tertullian to the heathen, iu a 
celebrated passage of his A pologeticus, “which love works among 
us, exposes us to many a suspicion, ‘ Behold, they say, ‘how 
they love one another!’ Yea, verily this must strike them; for 
they hate each other, ‘And how ready they are to die for one 
another!’ Yea, truly ; for they are rather ready to kill one an- 
other. And even that we call each other ‘brethren,’ seems to 
them suspicious for no other reason, than that, among them, all 





r 









expressions of kindred are only feiyned. We are even your 
brethren, in virtue of the common nature, which is the mother 
of us all; though ye, as evil brethren, deny your human nature. 
But how much more justly are those called and considered 
brethren, who acknowledge the one God as their Father; wha 
have received the one Spirit of holiness; who have awaked from 
the same darkness of uncertainty to the light of the same truth? 
... And we, who wre united in spirit and in soul, do not hesi- 
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tate to have al-o all things common, execpt wives. For we 
break fUllaw=hip just where uther meu practice it.” 

This brotherly love flawed fvom comunnity of life in Christ, 
Hence Ignatius calls believers “ Christ-learers” aud “ God- 
bearers”! The article of the Apostles’ Creed: “I believe in 
the commanion of saint=;” the current appellation of “brother” 
and “sister ;” and the fraternal kiss usual on admission into the 
church, and at the Lord's Supper, were not cuipty forms, nor 
even a sickly scutiinentalisim, but the expression of trae feeling 
and experience, only strengthened by the common canger and 
persecution, A travelling Christian, of whatever Inmguage_or 
country, with 


everywhere hospitably reccived as alone known friend. It was 
AICHE 






letter of recommendation from his bishop? was 





a current plirase: Tn thy brodier thon hast seen the Lord him- 
self, The foree of love reached beyond the grave. Families 
were acenstomed to celebrate at appointed times the memory of! 
their departed members; and this was one of the grounds on 
which Tertullian opposed second nawwriage, 

The brothorh: love expressed itself, above all, ia the most 


self-sacrificine beneticenee wo the poor aud sick, to widows an 





orphans, to strangers und prisoners, particularly to confessors in 
bonds, It unignifics this virtue in our view, to reflect, that the 
Christians at that tine belonged mostly to the lower classes, and 
in times of persecution often lost all their possessions, Every 
congregation was a charitable society, and in its publie worship 
“took regular collections for its ncedy members. The offerings ca 
the communion and love-feasts, first held ou the evening, alter- 
wards on the moruing of the Lord’s Day, were considered a part 
of worship. To these were added numberless private charitics, 
given in secret, which eternity alone will reveal, The church at 
Rome had under its care a great multitude of widows, orphans, 


UXnaradépat, Peopdpor, 

tTpdupara rervmwutva or Korvanind; eptstol ar literer formate » 80 called, 
because composed after a certain throg or forma, to guard against frequent 
forgerics. 

*Comp. James 1; 27, Webr, 13: 1-3, 16. 
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blind, lame, and sick,’ whom the deacon Laurentius, in the De- 
cian persecution, showed to the heathen prefect, as the most pre- 
cious treasures of the church. It belonged to the idea of a 
Christian housewife, and was particularly the duty of the dea- 
conesses, to visit the Lord, to clothe him, and give him meat and 
drink, in the persous of his needy disciples, Even such oppo- 
nents of Christianity as Lucian testify to this zeal of the Chris- 
tians in labors of love, though they see in it nothing but an 
innocent fanaticism. “It is incredible,’ says Lucian, “to see 
the ardor with which the people of that religion help each other 
in their wants. They spare nothing. Their first legislator has’ 
put into their heads that they are all brethren,”’? 

This beneficence reached beyond the immediate neighborhood. 
of general distress the bishops appointed special collections, and 
also fasts, by which food might be saved for suffering brethren, 
The Roman church sent its charities great distances abroad# 
Cyprian _of Carthage, who, after his conversion, sold_his own 
estates for the benefit of the poor, collected a hundred thousand 
sestertia, or more than three thousand dollars, to redeem Chris- 
tians of Namidia, who lad been taken captive by neighboring 
barbarians; and he considered it a high privilege “to be able to 
ransom for a smal] sum of money him, who has redeemed us 
from the dominion of Satan with his own blood.” A father, 
who refused to give alms on account of his children, Cyprian 
charged with the addittonal sin of binding his children to an 
earthly inheritance, instead of pointing them to the richest and 
mnost loving Father in heayen, 

Finally, this brotherly love expanded to love even for _ene- 
in persecutions and public misfortunes, heaped coals of fire on 
their heads. During the persecution under Gallus (2: 
the pestilence raged in Curthage, and the heathens threw out 
their dead and sick upon the streets, ran away from them for 


1 Cornelius, in Euseb. HE. VU. 48. 3 De Morte Peregr. c. 13. 
$ Dionysius of Corinth, in Eus. TY, 23, 
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fear of the contagion, and cursed the Christians as the supposed 
withors of the plague, Cyprian assembled his congregation, and 
exhorted them to love their enemies ; wherenpon all went to 
work; the rich with their money, the poor with their hands, 
and rested not, till the deal were buried, the sick cared for, and 
the city saved from desolation. The same self-denial appeared 
in the Christians of Alexandria during a ravaging plague under 
the reign of Gallienus, These are only a few prominent mani- 
festations of a spirit which may be traced through the whole 
history of martyrdom and the daily prayers of the Christians for 
their enemies and perseeutors, For while the love of friends, 
says Tertullian, is common to all men, the love of enemies is _g 
virtue peculiar to Christians.’ “You forget,” he says to the 





heathens in his Apology, “that, notwithstanding your persecu- 
tions, far from conspiring against you, as our numbers would 
perhaps furnish us with the means of doing, we pray for you 
and do good to you; that, if we give nothing for your gods, we 
do give for your poor, and that our charity spreads more alms 
in your streets than the offerings presented by your religion in 
your temples.” 

The organized congregational charity of the ante-Nicene age 
provided for all the immediate wants. When the state professed 
Christianity, there sprang up permanent charitable institutions 
for the poor, the sick, for strangers, widows, orphans, and help- 
less old nen? The first clear proof of such institutions we find 

ph Reid ALL 
in the age of Julian the Apostate, who tried to cheek the pro- 





gross of Christisuity and to revive paganism by directing the 
high priest of Galatia, Arsucins, to establish in every town a 
Xenodochium to be supported by the state and also by private 


contributions; for, he said, it was « shame that the heathen 


T Ad Seamdam, c. 1: “ Tha enim disciplina jubemnr diligere inimicos quogne et 
orare pro iis qui nos persequuntiur, mW hier sit perfecta et propria bonitas nostra. 
non communis. Amicos enim diligere oimnitni est, tnimicos autem solurum Chris 
Ganorum.” 

2 Nosovomia, Ptochotrophia, Nenodochia, Cherotrophis, Orplanotrophia, 
Brophotrophia, Grerontocomia (for old taen), 
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should be left without support from their own, while “among 
the Jews no beggar can be found, and the godless Galileans ” 
(é. e. the Christians) * wourish not only their own, but even our 


(870) we hear of a ccle- 


brated hospital at Cresarea, founded by St, Basilius, and called 


own poor,” A few _ycars afterwards 








after him © Dasilins,” and similar institutions all over the pro- 
yinee of Cappadocia. We find one at Antioch at the time of 
Chrysostom, who took a practical interest in it. At Constanti- 
nople there were as many as thirty-five hospitals. In the West 
such institutions spread rapidly in Rome, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Gaul. 

§ 101. Prayer and Fasting. 


Iy regard to the importance and the necessity of prayer, as 
the pulse and thermometer of spiritual life, the ancient church 
had but one voice, Here the plainest and the most enlightened 
Christians met; the apostolic fathers, the steadfast apoloyists, 
the realistic Afviexns, and the idealistie lexandrians. Tertul- 
lian sees in prayer the daily sacrifice of the Christian, the lul- 
wark of faith, the weapon against all the-cucmies of the suul, 
The believer should not go to his bath nor take his food without 
prayer; for the nourishing and refreshing of the spirit must 





precede that of the body, and the heavenly must go before the 
earthly.“ Prayer,” says he, “blots out sins, repels temptations, 
quenches persecutions, comforts the desponding, blesses the hiyh- 
minded, guides the wanderers, calms the billows, feeds the poor, 
directs the rich, raises the fallen, holds up the falling, preserves 
them that stand.” Cypriar day and by nivht; 
pointing to heaven, where we shall never cease to pray aul give 
thanks. The same father, however, falls already into that false, 


requires prayer by 





unevangelical yiew, which represents prayer as a meritorious 
work and a satisfaction to be rendered to God. Clement of 
eee 

1 See Uhlhorn, Book III. ch. 4 (p. 319 sqq.). 

4 De Ovat. Damin. 33: “ Cito orationes ad Deum adseendunt, guas ad Deum 
merite operis nostri imponunt,? De Lapsis 17: * Dominus arandus est, Dominus 
nostra ratisfuctione placandns eat.” Epist. xl. 2: “ Preece et orationes, quibua 
Domisius long et continua setisfactione plactndns est,” 
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Alexandria conceives the life of a genuine Christian _as_an une 
broken prayer. “In every place he will pray, though uot 
openly, in the sight of the multitude, Eyen on his walks, in 
his intercourse with others, in silence, in reading, and in labor, 
he prays in every way. And though he commune with God 
only in the chamber of his soul, and call upon the Father only 
with a quict sigh, the Father is near him.” ‘The same idea we 
find_in Origen, who discourses in enthusiastic terms of the 
mighty inward and outward effects of prayer, and with all his 
enormous Jearning, regards prayer as the sole key to the spiritual 

ning of the Scriptures, 

The order of human life, however, demands special times for 
this consecration of the every-day business of men, ‘The Chris- 
tians generally followed the Jewish usage, observed as times of 

rayer the hours inc, twelve, and three, corresponding also 
to the crucifixion of Christ, his death, and his descent from the 
cross; the eock-crowing likewise, and the still hour of midnight 
they regarded as calls to prayer. 

With prayer for their own welfare, they united intercessions 
for the whole cliurch, for all classes of men, especially for the 
sick and the needy, and eyen for the unbelieving, Polycarp 
enjoins on the church of Philippi to pray for all the saints, for 
kings and rulers, for haters and persecutors, and for the evemies 
of the cross. “ We pray,” says Tertullian, “even for the empe- 
rors and their ministers, for the holders of power on earth, for 
the repose of all classes, and for the delay of the end of the 
world.” 

With the free outponrings of the heart, without which living 
piety cannot exist, we must suppose, that, after the example of 
tanding forms of prayer were also used, 
especially such as were casily impressed on the memory and 
could thus be freely delivered. The familiar “ex pectore” and 
“sine monitore” of Tertullian prove nothing against this; for a 





the Jewish church, 


prayer committed to memory may and should be at the same 
time a prayer of the heart, as a familiar psalm or hivmn may be 
read or sung with ever new devotion, The general use of the 

2 
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Lord’s Prayer in the ancient church in household and publi 


worship is beyond all doubt The Diduche (ch. 8) enjoins 
it three times a day. Tertullian, Cyprim, Origen, wrote 
special treatises upon it, They considered it the model prayer, 
prescribed by the Lord for the whole church. Tertullian calls 
it the “regular and usual prayer, a brief summary of the whole 
gospel, and fonndation of al] the other prayers of the Christians,” 
The use of it, however, was restricted to communicants; because 
the address presupposes the worshipper’s full souship with God, 
and because the fourth petition was taken in a mystical sense, 
as referring to the holy Supper, and was therefore thought not 
proper for catechumens. 

As to posture in prayer; kneeling or standing, the raising or 
closing of the eyes, the extension or elevation of the hands, were 
considered the most suitable expressions of a bowing spirit and 
a soul directed towards God, On Sunday the standing posture 
was adopted, in token of festive joy over the resurrection from 
sin and death, But there was no uniform Jaw in regard to 
these forms, Origen lays chief stress on the lifting of the soul 
to God and the bowing of the heart before him; and says that, 
where circumstances require, one cau worthily pray sitting, or 
Jying, or engaged in business. 

After the Jewish custom, PASTING was frequently joined with 
prayer, that the mind, unencumbered by earthly matter, might 
devote itself with less distraction to the contemplation of divine 
things. The apostles themselves sometimes eniployed this whole- 
some d iscipline thongh without Infringing the gospel freedom 
Dy Tegal prestriptions. As the Pharisees were acenstomed to 
fast twice in the week, on Monday and Thursday, the Christians 
appointed Wednesday and especially Friday, as days of half- 
fasting or abstinence from flesh,? in commenioration of the pas- 
sion and crucifixion of Jesus, They did this with reference to 
the Lord’s words: “ When the bridegroom shall be taken away 
from them, then will they fast.”4 


1 Comp. Acts 13: 2; 14: 23; 2 Cor. 6: & 
® Semijejuniuai, ahstinentia, § Matt. 9: 15. 
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In the second century arose also the custom of Quadragesimal 
fasts before Easter , Which, however, differed in length in differ- 
ent countrics; being sometimes reduced to forty hours, some- 
times extended to forty days, or at least to several weeks. Per- 
haps equally ancient are the nocturnal fasts or vigils before the 
high festivals, suggested by the example of the Lord and the 
apostles.’ But the Quatemporal fasts? are of later origin, though 
founded likewise on a custom of the Jews after the exile. On 
special occasions the bisl us 
applicd the money saved to charitable purposes; a usage which 
beeame often a blessing to the poor, Yet hierarchical arrogance 
an Judaistic legalism carly intruded here, even to the entire 








destruction of the Jiberty o iristian man? 


This rigidity appeared most in the Afontonists. Besides the 
usual fasts, they observed special Nerophagie,’ as they were 
called ; seasons of two wecks for eating only dry, or properly 
uncooked food, bread, salt, and water. The Catholic church, 
with true feeling, refused to sanetion these excesses as a general 





rule, but allowed asveties to carry fasting even to extremes. A 
confessor in Lyons, for example, lived on bread and water 
alone, but forsook that austerity when reminded that he gaye 
offence to other Cliristians by so despising the gifts of God. 
Against the frequent over-yaluation of fasting, Clement of 
Alexandria quotes the word of Paul: The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, therefore neither abstinence from wine and 
flesh, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 


§ 102. Treatment of the Lead. 

Comp. Chapter VII. on the Catacombs. 
ious eare of the living for the beloved dead is rooted in 
the noblest instincts of human nature, and is found among all 
nations, ancient and modern, even among barbarians. Heuce 





VTLuke 6: 12, Acts 16: 25, 2 From guatuor tenipora. 

2 Comp. Matt..9: 15; Gal. 4: 9: 52 1. 

VEvandoyion, aridua rietus. See Tertullian, De Tejun, 15; Hippoty tus, 
Philow. VUUN. 1a 
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the general custom of surrounding the funeral witl solemn rites 
and prayers, and giving the tomb a saered and inviolable cha- 
racter. The profane violation of the deal and robbery of graves 
were held in desecration, and prnished by law.’ No traditions 
and laws were more sacral among the Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans than those that guarded and protected the shades of the 
departed who ean do no harm to any of the living. “Tt is the 
popular belief,” says Tertullian, “that the dead cannot enter 
Hades before they are buried.” Patroclus appears after his 
death to his friend Achilles in a dream, and thus exhorts him to 
provide for his speedy burial; 
* Achilles, sleepest thou, forgetting me? 

Neyer of me unmindful in my life, 

Thou dost neglect me dead. ©, bury me 

Quickly, and give me entrance through the gates 

Of Hades; for the souls, the forms of those 

Who live no more, repulse me, suffering not 

That [ should join their company beyond 


The river, and [ now must wander round 
The spacious portals of the House of Death.”? 


Christianity intensified this regard for the departed, and gave 


it a solid foundation by the doctrine of the immortality of the 
———— EEO 00— NO eee 
soul and the vresurreetion of the body, Julian the Apostate 


traced the rapid spread anc oro nt yeligion to_ three 
causes: benevolence, care of the dead, and honesty After the 
ius, the Christians in Southern 








persecution auder Mareus - 
Gaul were much distressed because the enraged heathens would 
not deliver them the corpses of their brethren for burial.* 
Sometimes the vessels of the church were sold for the purpose, 
During the ravages of war, famine, and pestilence, they con- 
sidered it their duty to bury the heathen as well as their fellow- 


1 And it occurs occasionally even among Christian nations. The corpse of 
the richest merchant prince of New York, Alexander T. Stewart (d. 1876), 
was stolen from St. Mark’s graye-yard, and his splendid mausoleum in Gar 
den City on Long Island is empty. 

3 Jad XXMIT. 81-88, in Bryant's translation (11. 284). 

8 Epist. XLIX. ad Arsacium, the pagan high-priest in Galatia. 

4 Bus. 1X. 8. 
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Christians, When a_ pestilence depopulated the cities in the 
reign of the tyrannical persecutor Maximinus, “the Christians 


were the only ones in the midst of such distressing circumstances 








that exhibited sympathy and humanity in their conduct, They 
continucd the whole day, some in the care and burial of the 
dead, for numberless were they for whom there was none to 
care; others collected the multitnde of those wasting by the 
famine thronghout the city, and distributed bread among all. 
So that the fact was cried abroad, and men glorified the God of 
the Christians, coustrained, as they were by the facts, to acknow- 
ledge that these were the only really pious and the only real 
worshippers of God.’”’"'  Lactantius says: “The last and greatest 
office of _picty is the burying of strangers and the poor; which 
subject these teachers of virtue and justice have not touched 
upon at all, as they measure all their duties by utility. We will 
not suffer the image and workmanship of God to lie exposed as 
a prey to beasts and birds; but we will restore it to the earth, 
from which it had its origin; and although it be in the case of 
an unknown man, we will fulfil the office of relatives, into 
whose place, since they are wanting, let kindness suecced ; and 
wherever there shall be necd of man, there we will think that 








our duty is required,”’? 
The early chure) differ nd even from the 


Jewish notions by a cheerful and hopeful view of death, and 





by discarding lamentations, rending of clothes, and all signs of 
extravagant grief. The terrors of the grave were dispelled by the 
light of the resurrection, and the idea of death was transformed 
into the idea of a peaceful slumber. No_one, says Cyprian, 
should be made sad by death, since in living is labor and peril, 
in dying peace and the certainty of resurrection ; and he quotes 
the examples of Enoch who was translated, of Simeon who 
wished to depart in peace, several passages from Panl, and the 
assurance of the Lord that he went to the Father to prepare 


heavenly mansions for us. The day of a believer’s death, espe- 


1 Eusebius, 7. 2. V-1- 3 fnstt. Div. VIL 12. 3 Testim. 1. TUL. & 68 
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cially if he were a wartyr, was called the day of his heaveuly 
birth. His grave was surrounded with symbols of hope and of 
victory ; anchors, harps, palms, crowns. The primitive Chris- 
tians always showed a tender care for the dead; under a viyid 
impression of the unbroken communion of saints and the future 
oly in glory. For Christianity redeems the 
body as well as the soul, and conseerates it a temple of the Holy 
Spirit. Hence the Greek and Roman custom of burning the 
corpse (erematio) was repugnant to Christian feeling and the 
sacredness of the body." Tertullian even declared it a symbol 
of the fire of hell, and Cyprian regarded it as equivalent to 
apostasy. In its stead, the church adopted the primitive 
Jewish usage of burial (inhumatio),? practiced also by the Egy p- 
tians and Babylonians, The bodies of the dead were washed,’ 
wrapped in linen cloths,’ sometimes embalmed,’ and then, in the 
presence of ministers, relatives, and friends, with prayer and 
singing of psalms, committed as seeds of immortality to the 





resurrection of the 





bosom of the earth. Funeral discourses were very common as 
early as the Nicene period.® But in the times of persecution the 
interment was often necessarily perfornied as hastily and secretly 
as possible. The death-lays of martyrs the church celebrated 
annually at thei graves with oblations, love-feasts, and the 


Lord’s Supper. Families likewise commemorated their departed 


members in the domestic circle. The current prayers for the 
dead were originally only thanksgivings for the grace of God 


1 Comp. 1 Cor. 3: 16; 6: 19; 2 Cor. 6: 16. Burial was the prevailing 
Oriental and even the earlier Roman custom before the empire, and was 
afterwards restored, no doubt under thé influence of Christianity. Minucius 
Felix says (Octav. c. 34): “ Veterem et meliorem eonanetudinem hiumandi fre- 
quentamus,’ Comp. Cicero, De Leg, IT. 22; Pliny, I7ist. Nat. VIL. 54; Augus- 
tin, De Oliv. Dei I. 12, 13. Sometimes dead Christians were burned during the 
persecution by the heathen to ridicule their hope of a resurrection. 

2 Comp, Gen, 23: 19; Matt. 27: 60; John 11: 17; Acts5 6; 8: 2. 

® Acts 9: 37. 

# Matt. 27; 59; Luke 23: 53; John 11: 44. 

6 John 19: 39 sq.; 12: 7- 

® We have the funeral orations of Eusebius at the death of Constantine, of 
Gregory of Nazianzum on his father, brother, and sister, of Ambrose on 
Theodosius. 
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manifested to them. But they afterwards passed into interces- 
sions, without any warrant in the teaching of the apostles, and 
in conneetion with questionable views in regard to the interme- 
diate state. Tertullian, for instance, in his argument against 
second marriage, says of the Christian widow, she prays for the 
soul of her departed lmsband,' and brings her annual offering 
on the day of his departure. 

The same feeling of the inseparable communion of saints gave_ 
rise to the usage, unknown to the heathens, of consecrated places_ 
of common burial.’ For these cemeteries, the Christians, in the 
times of persecution, when they were mostly poor and enjoyed 
no corporate rights, selected remote, seeret spots, and especially 
subterranean vaults, ealled at first erypts, but after the sixth 
century commonly termed cafacombs, or resting-places, which 
have been discussed in a previous chapter. 

We close with a few stanzas of the Spanish poet Pradentius 
(d. 405), in which le gives forcible expression to the views and 
feelings of the ancient church before the open grave :4 


“No more, ah, no more sad complaining; 
Resign these fond pledges to earth: 
Stay, mothers, the thick-fulling tear-drops; 
This death is a heavenly birth. 


Take, Earth, to thy bosom so tender— 
Take, nourish this body. How fair, 

How noble in death! We surrender 
These relies of man to thy care. 


This, this was the home of the spirit, 
Once built by the breath of our God; 

And here, in the light of his wisdom, 
Christ, Ilead of the risen, abode. 


1" Pro anima ejua orn!’ Compare, however, the prevailing cheerful tone 
of the epigraphs in the catacombs, p. 501-303. 

» Kernprioa, eimeleria, dormitoria, aren, 

2 From hin Jam mista quiesre querela, the concluding part of his tenth 
Cuthemerinon, Opera, ed, Obberitis (1815), pod; Sehafl, Christ in Sony, py. 506 
(London ed, Another version by FE. Caswall: “ Cease, ye tearful mourners, 
Thas your hoarts to rend: Death is life's beginning Rather than its end.” 
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Guard well the dear treasure we lend thee 
The Maker, the Saviour of men: 

Shall never forget His beloved, 
But claim His own likeness again.” , 


§ 103. Summary of Moral Reforms. 


Christianity represents the thoughts and purposes of God in 
history, They shine as so many stars in the darkness of siu and 
error, They are unceasiugly opposed, but make steady progress 
and are sure of final victory. Heathen ideas and practices with 
their degrading inflneuces controlled the ethies, polities, litera 
ture, and the honse and home of emperor and peasant, when the 
little band of despised and persecuted followers of Jesus of Na- 
zareth began the unequal strnggle against overwhelming odds 
and stubborn habits. It was a struggle of faith against super- 
stition, of Jove against selfishness, of purity against corruption, 
of spiritual forces against political and social power, 

Under the inspiring influence of the spotless purity of Christ’s 
teaching and example, and aided here and there by the nobler 
instincts and tendencies of philosophy, the Christian church 
from the beginning asserted the individual rights of man, recog- 
nized the divine image in every rational being, tanght the com- 
mon creation and common redemption, the destination of all for 
immortality and glory, raised the humble and the lowly, comforted 
the prisoner and captive, the stranger and the exile, proclaimed 
chastity as a fundamental virtue, elevated woman to dignity and 
equality with man, upheld the sanctity and inyiolability of the 
marriage tie, laid the foundation of a Christian family and happy 
home, moderated the evils and undermined the foundations of 
slavery, opposed polygamy and concubinage, emancipated the 
children from the tyrannical control of parents, denounced the 
exposure of children as murder, made relentless war upon the 
bloody games of the areva and the circus, and the shocking in- 
decencies of the theatre, upon cruelty and oppression and every 
vice, infused into a heartless and loveless world the spirit of 
love and brotherhood, transforine| sinners into saints, frail 

Vol, I1L.—25 
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women into heroines, and lit up the darkness of the tomb by the 
bright ray of unending bliss in heaven, 

Christiwnity reformed society from the bottom, aud built up- 
wards until it reached the middle aud bigher chisses, and at last 
the emperor himself. Then soon after the conversion of Cou- 
stantine it began to influence legislation, abolished cruel insti- 
tutions, and enacted laws which breathe the spirit of justice and 
humanity. We may deplore the evils which followed in the 
train of the anion of church and state, but we must not over- 
Jook its many wholesome effects upou the Justinian code which 
gave Christian ideas an institutional form and educational power 
for whole generations to this day, From that time on also be- 
gan the series of charitable institutions for widows and orphans, 
for the poor and the sick, the blind and the deaf, the intempe- 
rate and criminal, and for the care of all unfortuvate,—institu- 
tions which we seck in vain in any other but Christian conutries. 

Nor should the excesses of asceticism blind us against the 
moral heroism of renouncing rights aud enjoyments innocent 
in themsclyes, but so generally abused and poisoned, that total 
abstinence seemed to most of the early fathers the only radical 
and effective cure. So ib our ckiys some of the best of men 
revard total abstinehee rather thi temperiice, the remedy of 
the fearful evils of intemperance. 

Christianity could not prevent the irraption of the Northern 
barbarians and the collapse of the Roman empire, The pro- 
eess of intemal dissolution lad goue too far; nations as well 
as individuals may physivally and morally siuk so low that they 
are beyoud the possibility of recovery, Tucitus, the heathen 
Stoie in the second century, and Salvianus, the Christian pres- 
byter in the fifth, each a Jeremiah of lis aye, predicted the 
approaching doom and destruction of Rotman society, looked 
towards the savage races of the Novth for fresh blood and new 
vigor. But the Keltic and Germanic conquerors would haye 
turned Southern Europe into a vast solitude (as the Turks lave 
laid waste the fairest portions of Asie), if they had not embraced 
the principles, laws, and institutions of the Cleistian church. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ASCETIC TENDENCIES, 


§ 104. Ascetic Virtue and Piety. 


Ap. M6HLER (R. ©.): Geschichte des Miinchthums in der Zrit seiner ersten 
Entstchung u. ersten Ausbildung, 1836 (“ Vermischte Schriften,” ed- 
Dillinger. Regensb. 1839, IL. p. 165 sqq.). 

Is. TAYLOR (Independent): Aneicnt Christianity, 4th ed, London, 1844, 
I. 133-299 (anti-Puseyite and anti-Catholic). 

H. Rurrner (Presbyt.): Vhe Fathers af the Desert; or an Account of 
the Oriyin aul Practice of Monkery anong heitthen nations ; its pas 
sage into the church; und some woulerful Stories of the Fathers con- 
cerning the primitive Monks and Hermits, N. York, 1850, 2 vols, 

Orro Z6ckver (Lutheran); Avitische Geschichte der Askese. Frkf. and 
Erlangen, 1868 (484 pages). 

P. E. Lucius: Die Therapenten und ihre Stellung in der Geschichte der 
Askese. Strasburg, 1879, 

H, WEtNGARTEN: Ueber den Ursprung des Minchthums im nach-Kon- 
stantinischen Zeitulter, Gotha, 1877. And his article in Herzog’s 
“ Eneykl.” new ed. vol, X. (1882) p. 758 sqq. (abridged in Schaff’s 
Herzog, vol. 11. 1551 sqq. N.Y. 1888). 

Ap, Harnacnk: Das Ménchthum, seine ILdeale und seine Geschichte. 
Giessen, 1882. 

The general literature on Monasticism is immense, but belongs to 
~ the next period. See vol. ILI. 147 sq., and the list of books in 
Zoéckler, 7. c. p. 10-16. 


HERE we euter a field where the early church appears most 
remote from the free spirit of evangelical Protestantism and 
modern ethies, and stands nearest the legalistic and monastic 
ethies of Greek and Roman Catholicism. Christian life was 
viewed as consisting mainly in certain outward exercises, rather 
than an inward disposition, in a multiplicity of aets rather than 
a life of faith. The great ideal of virtue was, according to the 
prevailing notion of the fathers and_councils, not so much to 


transform the world and sanctify the natural things and rela- 
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tions created by God, as to flee from the world into monastia 
- a 





and voluntarily renounee 





seelusion wroperty and marriage, 


‘the Pauline doctrine of faith and of justifieation by grace 





alone steadily retreated, or rather, it was never yet rightly en- 
‘throned im the general thought and life of the chureh. The 
qualitative view of morality yielded more and more to quanti- 
tative ealenlation by the number of outward meritorious and 
even supererogatory works, prayer, fisting, alms-giving, volun- 
tary poverty, and celibacy. "This necessarily brought with it a 
Judaizing self-righteousness and over-estimate of the ascetic 






life which developed, by an irresistible impulse, into the her- 


mit-life and monasticism of the Nicene age. ALL the germs of 


this asceticism appear in the second half of the third century 








and even carlier. 
Asecticism in general is a rigid outward self-discipline, by 






which the spirit strives full dominion over the flesh, and 


a superior grade of virtue! It includes net only that tre 
moderation or restraint of the animal appetites, whieh is a 
nniversal Christian duty, but total abstinence from enjoyments 





in themselves lawful, from wine, animal food, property, and 
marriage, together with all kinds of penances and mortifieations 
of the body. In the union of the abstractive and penitential 
elements, or of selfdenial and self-punishment, the catholic 
asceticism studs forth complete in light and shade; exhibiting, 
on the one hand, wonderful cxamples of heroic renuneiaticn 

—_—_—> 





MAanyore, from faxio, to exercise, bo strengthen» primarily applied to athletic 
and gymnastic exercises, but used also, even by the heathens and by Philo, of 
moral self-discipline. Clement of Alex. represents the whole Christian life as 
an fiaxgate (Strom. LV. 22) and calls the patriarch Jacoh an dexgrie (Povdag. 
1.7). But at the same time the term aexyrai was applied from the middle of 
the second century by Athenagoras, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebins, Athanasius, 
Epiphanine, Jerome, ete, to a epecin) class of selfdenying Christians. 
Clement of Alex. styles them) fsrxrin: fa? exrdrepor (Quis Dives sale. 36; Strom. 
VIP. 15). Thus “ascetics” assumed the sume meaning as “religions” in the 
middle ages. Zickler takes a comprehensive view of asceticism, and divides 
it inte eight branches, 1) the asceticism of penal discipline and self. castigation ; 
2) of domestic life; 3) of dict (fasting, abstinence); 4) of sexual life (celibacy); 
A) of devotion; 6) of contemplation; 7) of practical life; 8) of social life 
(solitude, poverty. obedience). 
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of seif and the world, but yery often, on the other, a total mis- 
apprehension and perversion of Christian morality; the renun- 


ciation involving more or 





ess a Costic contempt of the gifts 
and ordinances of the God of nature, and the pemanee or self- 
punishment running into practical denial of the all-sulficient 
merits of Christ. The ascetic aud monastic tendeney rests 
primarily upon a lively, though morbid sense of the sinfuluess 
of the flesh and the corrption of the world; then upon the 


exclusive oceupation with divine things ; 








and finally, wpon the 
and merit. It would anticipate upon earth the life of angels iu 


heayen.? inte! virtue oud 


rarely looks dowu upon the divinely-ordained standard with 
spiritual pride. It is a mark at once of moral strength and 
moral weakness. It presumes a certain degree of culture, in 
which man has emancipated himself from the powers of nature 
and risen to the consciousness of his moral calling; but thinks 
to secure itself against temptation only by cutive separation 
from the world, instead of standing in the world to overcome it 
and transform it into the kingdom of God, 

Asceticism_is by no means_limited 
but it there developed its highest and no 






st form, We observe 
kindred phenomena long before Christ; among the Jews, in the 
Nazarites, the Exssenes, and the cognate Therapeute,? and still 
more among the heathens, in the old Persian and Indian re- 
ligions, especially among the Buddhists, who have even a fully 
developed system of monastic life, which struck some Roman 


1 Matt. 22; 30. Tfence the frequent designation of monastic life as a vite 
angelica, 

2 As described by Philo in his tract De rita contenrplativa (mept Biov 
Vewpyrexov), Eusebius (11. 17) mistook the Therapeute for Christian ascetics, 
and later historians for Christian monks. It was supposed that Philo was 
converted by the Apostle Peter, This error was not dispelled till after the 
Reformation. Lucins, in his recent monograph, sees in that tract an apology 
of Obristian asceticism written at the close of the third century under the 
name of Philo. But Weingarten (in Herzog X. 761 sqy.) again argues for 
the Jewish, though post-Philonic origin of that book. 
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missionaries as the devil's caricature of the Catholie system. 
In Egypt the priests of Serapis led a monastic lite.' There is 
something in the very climate of the land of the Pharaohs, in 
its striking contrast between the solitude of the desert and the 
fertility of the banks of the Nile, so closely bordering on each 
other, and in the sepulehral sadness of the people, which induces 
men to withdraw from the busy turmoil and the active duties 
of life. Tt is certain that the first Christian hermits and monks 
were Egyptians, Even the Grecian philosophy was conceived 
by the Pythagoreans, the Platonists, and the Stoies, not as 
theoretical knowledge morely, but also as practical wisdom, and 
frequently joined itself’ to the most rigid abstemiousness, so that 
“philosopher” and “ascetic” were interchangeable terms, 
Several apologists of the second century had by this prac- 
tieal philosophy, particularly the Platonic, been led to Chris- 
tianity; and they on this account retained their simple dress 
and mode of life. Tertullian congratulates the philosopher's 
cloak on haying now become the garb of a better philosophy. 
Iu the show of self-denial the Cynies, the followers of Diogenes, 
went to the extreme; but these, at least in thei later degenerate 
days, concealed ander the guise of bodily sqaalor, untrimmed 
nails, and uncombed Inur, a vulgar cynical spirit, and a bitter 
hatred of Christianity. 

In the ancient church there was a speci 






al class of Christians 


of both sexes who, under 





stinents,”* though still living in the midst of the community, 
retired from society, voluntarily renounced marriage and prop- 
erty, devoted themselves wholly te fisting, prayer, and religious 
vomtemplation, and strove thereby to attain Christian perfection. 
Sometimes they formed a society of their own," for mutual im- 


!'The Serapis monks have been made kugwn by the researches of Letronne, 
soissier, aml especially Brunet de Presle (Mémoire sur fe Sérapeum de Memphis, 
1852 and 1865). Weingarten deriyes Cliristian monasticisn from this source, 
and traces the resemblatice of the two. Pachomins was himself a monk of 
Serapis before his conversion. See Revillout, Le reelus die Serapenm (Paris 
1880, quoted by Weingarten in Terzog X. 784), 

1 Aanysai, contincntes; alin Tepnioon, pirginesy 3" Aoayrypur, 
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provement, an erelesiola in ecclesia, in which even children 
conld be received and trained to abstinence. They shared with 
the confessors the greatest regard from their fellow-Christiaus, 
had a separate seat in the poblic worship, and were considered 
the fairest ornaments of the church. In times of persecution 
they sought with enthusiasm a martyr’s death as the crown of 
perfection, 

While as yet cach congregation was a lonely oasis in’ the 
desert of the world’s corruption, and stood iu downright opposi- 
tion to the surrounding heathen world, these ascetics had no 
reason for separating from it and Aying into the desert. Tt was 
under and after Constantine, and partly as the result of the 
union of church and state, the consequent transfer of the world 
into the church, and the cessation of inartyrdom, that asecticism 
developed itself to anehoretisn: and monkery, and endeavored 
thus to save the virgin purity of the church by carrying it into 
vebes, is 


the wilderness, The first Christian hermit, Paul of 





traced back to the middle of the third century, but is lost in the 
mist of fable; St. Anthony, the real father _of monks, belongs 
to the age of Constantine,’ At the time of Cypriau* there was 
as yet no absoluteiy binding yow. The carly origin and wide 
spread of this ascetic life are due to the deep moral earnestness 
of Christianity, and the prevalence of sin in all the social rela- 
tions of the then still thoronghly pagan world. It was the 


1 Paul of Thebes withdrew in his sixteenth year, under the Decian persecn- 
tion (250), to a cavern in the lower Thebais, and lived there for one hundred 
and thirteen years, fed by a rayen, and known only to God until St, Anthony, 
about 350, revealed lis existence to the world. But his biography is a pious 
romance of Jerome, the most zealous promoter of asceticism and monasticism 
in the West. “The Life of St. Anthony” (d. abont 356) is usually ascribed to 
St. Athanasius, and has undoubtedly a strong historic foundation, Enselsius 
never mentions him, for the two passages in the Chronicon (ed. Schine TL. 192, 
195) belong to the continnation of Jerome. But soon after the middle of the 
fourth century Anthony was regarded as the patriarch of monasticism, and his 
biography exerted great influence upon Gregory of Nazianzim, Jerome, and 
Augustin, See vol. ITI. 179 sqq. Weingarten denies the Athanasian author 
ship of the biography, but not the historic existence of Anthony (in Herzog, 
revised ed. vol. X. 774). 

2 Hpist. LXIT, 
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excessive development of the negative, world-rejceting element 
in Christianity, which preeeded its positive effort to transform 
and sanctify the world. 

The ascetic principle, however, was not confined, in its influ- 
ence, to the proper ascetics and monks. It ruled more or less 
the entire morality aud picty of the ancient and medieval 
ehureh ; though, ou the other hand, there were never wanting 
in her bosom protests of the free evangelical spirit against 
moral narrowness aud excessive regard to the outward works 
of the law. The asecties were but the most consistent repre- 
sentatives of the old catholic piety, and were commended as 
such by the apologists to the heathens, They formed the spirit- 
ual nobility, the flower of the church, and served especially as 
examples to the clergy. 


§ 105. Heretieal and Catholic Asceticism. 


But we must now distinguish two different kinds of asceticism 
in Christian antiquity: a heretical and an orthodox or eutholic. 
in WorsGan antigiity : a heretical and an orthovtox 
The former rests on heathen philosophy, the latter is a deyelop- 
ment of Christian ideas. 

The heretical asveticism, the beginnings of which are resisted 
in the New Testament itself}! meets us in the Gnostic and 
Manichean sects. [t is descended from Oriental and 





ideas, and is based on a dualistic view of the world, a_eon- 
fusion_of sin with matter, and a perverted idea of God and 
the creation. It places God and the world at irreconcilable 
enmity, derives the creation from an inferior being, considers 
the human body substantially evil, a product of the devil or the 
deminrge, and makes it the great moral business of man to rid 
himself of the same, or gradually to annihilate it, whether by 
excessive abstinence or by uubridled indulgence. Many of the 
Gnostics placed the fall itself in the first gratification of the 
sexual desire, which subjected man to the dominion of the 
Hyle. 


11 Tim. 4: 3; Col, 2: 16 sqq. Comp. Rom, Li. 
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The orth or catholie asceticism starts from a litera l 
overstrained construction of certain passages of Seripture. It 
admits that all nature is the work of God and the object of his 
love, and asserts the divine origin and destiny of the human 
body, without which there could, in fact, be no resurrection, 
and hence no admittance to eternal glory.’ It therefore aims 
not to mortify the body, but perfectly to control and sanctify it, 
For the metaphysical dualism between spirit and matter, it sub- 
stitutes the ethical confliet between the spirit and the flesh. 
But in practice it exceeds the simple and sound limits of the 
Bible, falsely substitutes the bodily appetites and , or 
for the flesh, or the principle of selfish- 
y; and thus, 
















sensuous nature, as such, 
ness, which resides in the soul as well as the bo« 
with all its horror of heresy, really joins in the Gnostic and 
Manichean hatred of the body as the prison of the spirit. ‘This 
comes out especially in the depreciation of marriage and the 
family life, that divinely appointed nursery of church and state, 
and in excessive self-inflictions, to which the apostolic piety 
affords not the remotest parallel. The heathen Guostie prin- 
ciple of separation from the world and from the body,? as a 
means of self-redemption, after being theoretically exterminated, 
stole into the chareli by a back door of practice, dircetly in face 
of the Christian doctrine of the high destiny of the body aud 
perfect redemption through Christ, 

The Alexandrian fathers furnished a theoretical basis for 
this asceticisin in the distinction of a lower and higher morality, 
which corresponds to the Platonie or Pythagorean distinction 
between the life according to nature and the Jife above nature, 
or the practical and contemplative life. Tf was previously sug- 
gested by Hermas about the middle of the second century. ‘LTer-— 





? The 51st Apostolic Canon, while favoring asceticism as a useful discipline, 
condemns those who “abhor” things in themselves innocent, as marriage, or 
flesh, or wine, and “blasphemously slander Goil’s work, forgetting that all 
things are very good, and that God made mun, male and female’’ The 
Canon implies that there were such heretical ascetics in the church, and they 
are threatened with excommunication, 

4? Entweltlichung aud Enileiblichung. 

* Pastor Herma. Simil, V. 3. “UF you do any good beyoud or outside of 
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tullian made a corresponding opposite distinetion of mortal and 


venial sins.! TTere was a source of serious practical errors, and 


an encouragement both to moral laxity and asectic extravagance. 
The ascetics, and afterwards the monks, formed or claimed to 
aristocracy, above the common 


be a moral nobility, a spire 


Christian people; as the clergy stud in a separate caste of in- 





Violable dignity above the laity, who were content with a lower 
crale of virtue. Clement of Alexandria, otherwise remarkable 
for his elevated ethieal views, requires of the sage or gnostic, 
that he execl the plain Christian not only by higher knowledge, 
but also by higher, emotiouless virtue, and stoieal superiority to 






all bodily conditions; and he t 
Plato rrave and fetter? of the soul. ITow little he un- 
derstood the Pantine doctrine of justification hy faith, may be 


as the 





inferred from a passage in the Stromela, where he explains the 
word of Christ: “Thy faith hath saved thee,” as referring, not 
to faith simply, but to the Jews only, who lived according to 
the law; as if faith was something to be added to the good 
works, instead of heing the sonree and principle of the holy lifes 
Origen yous still further, and dlistinetly the 
catholic duetrine of two kinds of morality and piety, a low 


what is conmmanded by God (ferbe tie évrozye tov Yeor), yon will gain for 
yourself more abundant glory (ddav zepeccozépuv), aul will be more honored 





yropounds quite 






by God than yoo wonld otherwise be.” 

1 Peccata irremissibilia aud remissibilia, or mortalia and venialia. 

2 Tadne, deopir, 

* Strom, Vio dd: “ When we hear, ‘Thy faith hath saved thee’ (Mark 5: 34), 
we do not understand him to say absolutely that these who have believed in 
any way whatever shall he saved, unless alse works follow. But it was to the 
Jews alone that he spoke Uhis titterauce, who kept the law and lived blanie- 
‘fessly, who wanted only faith in the Lord.” 

$ In Ep. ad Rom. e, iii. ed. de la Rue iv. p. 5072 “ Danee quis hor tantum facit, 
quod debet, ice. que preveepta mut, inutilis serens. Si autem addas aliquid ad 
privceplum, tune non jam inwilis servus eris, sed dicetur ad tes Euge serve bone et 
fullix, Quid autem sit quod addatur prevceplis et supra debitum fiat, Paulus ap, 
dirits De rirginibus autem preceplin Domini non habeo, consiliom autem tle, 
tamquam miserienrdiam asecowis a Doninn (1 Cor 72 25). Toe opus super 
pemerphon est, Et iternin preveopitnm eat oat hi qué evangeliom wineiant, fe 
errno vivant, DPaalux ante divi, quia andla horwm usgas seme et ideo non 


tantitis cei wevens, weed fidedia ct weadens” 
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includes in the higher morality works of Supererogation,' 7, 
works not enjoined indeed in the gospel, yet recommended as 
counsels of perfection,’ which were supposed to establish a pe- 
culiar merit and secure a higher degree of blessedness. He 
who does only what is required of all is an uuprofitable ser- 
vant;* but he who does more, who performs, for example, what 
Paul, in 1 Cor. 7: 25, merely recommends, concerning the 
single state, or like him, resigns his just claim. to temporal 
remuneration for spiritual service, is ealled « yood and faithtul 
servant.‘ 

Among these works were reckoned martyrdom, voluntary 
poverty, and voluntary celibacy, All three, or at least the last 
two of these acts, in connection with the positive Christian vir- 
tues, belong to the idea of the higher perfection, as distinguished 
from the fulfilment of regular duties, or ordinary morality. To 
added absolute _obedic 





wverty and celibacy was_atterwards 
and these three things were the main subjects of the winnifie 
evangelica and the monistic vow. 

The ground on whieh these particular virtues were so strongly 
urged is easily understood. Property, which is so closely allied 
to the selfishness of man and binds him to the earth, aud sexual 
intercourse, which brings ont sensual passion in its greatest 
strength, and which nature herself covers with the veil of mo- 
desty ;—these present themselves as the firmest obstacles to that 





perfection, in which God aloue is our possession, and Christ 
aloue our loye and delight. 
In these things the ancient heretics went to the extreme. 


The Ebionites made ration. The 


Guosties were divided between the t 


joverty the condition of s: 





excesses of absolute self- 
s¢ The Marcionites, Carpo- 
cratians, Prodicians, false Basilidians, and Manichieans objected 
to individaal property, from hatred to the material world ; and 








1 Opera supererogatoria. 

* Matt. 19: 21; Luke 14: 26; 1Cor.7; 8 sq. 25. Ience consilia evangelica, 
in distinction from prirecpla, 

3 Lnke 17; 10. Matt. 25: 21, 
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Epiphanes, in a book “on Justice” about 125, defined virtue as 
a community with eqintlity, and adyoeated the community of 
goods aud women. The more earuest of these heretics entirely 
prohibited marriage and procreation as a diabolical work, as 
in the case of Saturninus, Marcion, and the Eneratites; while 
other Gnostic sects substituted for it the most shameless promis 
enous intercourse, as in Carpocrates, Epiphanes, and the Nico- 
laitans, 

The ancient church, ov _the contrary, held_to the divine insti- 
and was coutent to recommend 





tution of property and marringe 
the voluntary renunciation of these intrinsically lawful pleasures 





to the few elect, as means of attaining Christian perfection, She 
declared marriage holy, virginity more holy. But wnqnestion- 
ably even the church fathers so exalted the higher holiness of 
virginity, as practically to neutralize, or at least seriously to 
weaken, their assertion of the holiness of marriage. The Roman 
church, in spite of the many Bible examples of married men of 
God from Abraham ta Peter, cau conceive no real holiness with- 
ont celibacy, and therefore requires celibacy of its clergy without 
exception, 
$106. Voluntary Poverty. 

The recommendation of voluntary poverty was based on a 
literal interpretation of the Lord's advice to the rich young 
ruler, who had kept all the commmndments from his youth ap: 
“Tf thou wouldest be perfcet, go, sell that thou list, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt haye treasure in heaven: and come, 
follow me?! To this were added the actual examples of the 
poverty of Christ and his apostles, and the community of goods 
in the first Christian churelr at Jerusdem. Many Christians, 





not of the asectics only, butalso of the clergy, like Cyprian, 
acvordingly gave up all their property at their conversion, for 
the benefit of the poor. The later monastic societies sought to 
represent in their community of goods the original equality and 
the perfect brotherhood of men, 
Yet on the other hand, we meet with more moderate views 
Mati. 19: 21. 
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Clement of Alexandria, for example, ina special treatise on the 
right use of wealth,! observes, that fie Saxton Sarbude noha 
much the possession of earthly property, us the love of it and 
desire for it; and that it is possible to retain the latter, even 
though the possession itself be renounced. The earthly, says he, 
is a material and a means for doing good, and the unequal dis- 
tribution of property is a diyine proyision for the exercise of 
Christian love and beneficence. The true riches are the virtue, 
which can and should maintain itself under all outward coudi- 
tions; the fulse are the mere ontward possession, which comes 
and goes, 


§ 107. Voluntary Celibacy. 





The : : i C 
four passages of Scripture, viz. Matt. 19: 12; 22: 30; 1 Cor. 


7: 7 sqq.; and Rev. 14:4; but it went far beyond them, and 





unconsciously adinitted influences from foreign modes of thought. 
The words of the Lord in Matt, 22: 30 (Luke 20; 35 sq.) were 
most frequently cited ; but they expressly limit umnarried life 
to the angels, without setting it up as the model for men. Rey. 
14:4 was taken by some of the fathers more correctly in the 
symbolical sense of freedom from the pollution of idolatry. 
The example of Christ, thongh often urged, cannot here furnish 
a rule; for the Son of God and Saviour of the world was too far 
above all the daughters of Eve to find an equal companion 
among them, and in any ease cannot be conceived as holding 
such relations, he whole church of the redeemed is his pure 
bride. Of the apostles some at least were marricd, and among 
them Peter, the oldest and most prominent of all, The advice 
of Paul in 1 Cor, ch. 7 is so cautiously given, that even here 
the view of the fathers found but partial support; especially if 
balanced with the Pastoral Epistles, where marriage is presented 
as the proper condition for the clergy. Nevertheless he was 
frequently made the apologist of celibacy by orthodox and 


WTic 6 culiuemc wAotMmod, 
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heretical writers.' Judaism—with the exception of the pagan. 
izing Hssenes, who abstained from marriage—highly honors the 
family life; it allows marriage even to the priests and the high- 
priests, who had in fact to maintain their order by physical 
reproduction ; it considers unfruitfilness a disgrace or a curse, 

Heathenism, on the contrary, just because of its own degrada- 
tion of worn, and its low, sensual conception of marriage, fre- 
quently includes celibacy in its ideal of morality, and associates it 
with worship. The noblest form of heathen virginity appears 
in the six Vestal virgins of Rome, who, while girls of from six 
ti ten years, were selected for the service of the prure goddess, 
and set to keep the holy fire burning on its altar; but, after 
serving thirty years, were allowed to return to secular life and 
marry. The penalty for breaking their vow of chastity was to 
he buried alive in the campus sceleratus. 

z at least in 
part, to_the influence of heathenism. But with this. was _asso- 
ciated the Christian enthusiasm for angelic purity in opposition 


tu the horrible licentionsness of the Greco-Roman world, It 
——_—_- en. a 


ascetic depreciation of marriage is thus due 





was long before Christianity raised woman and the family life 
to the purity and dignity which became them in the kingdom of 
God. In this view, we may the more casily account for many 
expressions of the church fathers respecting the female sex, and 
warnilgs against interconrse with women, which to us, jn the 
present state of European and American civilization, sound per- 
fectly coarse and unchristian. John of Damascus has collected 
in his Parallels such patristic expressions as these: “A woman 
isan evil’? A vich woman is a double evil.” “A beautiful 
woman is a whited sepulehre.” Better is a man’s wickedness 
than a woman’s goodness.” The men who could write so, niust 

' Thus, for example, in the rather worthless apocryphal stela Pauli et Theele, 
which are first mentioned by Tertullian (De Baptiono, ¢. 17, a8 the production 
of a certain Asiatic presbyter), and must therefore have existed in the second 
century. There Paul is made (o say: Maxdpror of eyxpareic, bre ubroig ZaAjars 
6 dréc , . naxdaguor ol Exovrec yevainac we uh byovreg, bre abrol KAnpovoriaonae sav 
Vern Lee Makignia ca ofnata tov map ihre, ire ated chapeatpaowany ta Ord nai orn 
Ure cincne mie Mails she dyielae abrév. See ‘Tischendorf: Acta Apostolorum 
Alpaceypha Lips. I841, p. 426 
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have forgotten the beautiful passages to the contrary in the 
proverbs of Solomon; yea, they must have forgotten their own 
mothers. 

On the other hand, if inay be said, that the preference given 
to virginity had a tendency to elevate woman in the social sphere 
and to emancipate her from that slavish condition under hea- 
thenism, where she could be disposed of as an article of mor- 
chandise ly parents or guardians, even in infaney or childhood. 
It should not be forgotten that many virgins of the early church 
devoted their whole energies as deaconesses to the care of the 
siek and the poor, or exhibited as martyrs a degree of passive 
virtue and moral heroism altogether unknown before. Such 
virgins Cyprian, in his rhetorical Linguage, calls “the flowers of 
the church, the masterpieces of grace, the ornament of nature, 
the image of God reflecting the holiness of our Saviour, the 
most illustrious of the flock of Jesus Christ, who sonia! on 
earth that life which we shal! leadl once in heaven. 






The exvessir 


preciation of marriave date from about the middle of the hi second: 


century, aud reach their height in the N 
Ignatius, in his episde to Polyearp, expresses himself as yet 





very moderately: “Tf any one can remain in chastity of the 
flesh to the glory of the Lord of the flesh” [or, according to an- 
other reading, “of the flesh of the Lord], let him remain thus 
without boasting ;' if he boast, he is lost, and if it be mace 
known, beyoud the bishop,? he is rained.’ What a stride from 
this to the obligatory celibacy of the clergy! Yer the admoni- 
tion leads us to suppose, that eelibacy was thus carly, in the 
beginning of the second century, in many cases, boasted of 

meritorious, and allowed to nourish spiritual pride, Ignatius is 


WEv dkanynoia pevéro.” 


I Edy youody civ cod éteoxdrov, according to the larger Greek recension, 
c. 5, with which the Syriae (e, 2) and Armenian versions agree. But the 
shorter Greek recension reads waéav for x?Qr, which would give the sense: 
“Tf he think himerlf (on that account) above the (1married) bishop: st mu 
jovem se enisonpo ceuseat.” 
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the first to call voluntary virgins brides of Christ and jewels of 
Chirist. 

Justin Martyr goes further. He points to many Christians of 
both sexes who lived to a great age unpolluted ; and he desires 
eclibacy to prevail to the greatest possible exteut. He refers to 
the example of Christ, and expresses the singular opinion, that 
the Lord was horn of a virgin only to put a limit to sensual 
desire, aud to show that God could produce without the sexual 
agency of man, TIis diseiple Tutian ran even to the Guostie 
extreme upon this point, and, in a lost work on Christian per- 
fection, condemned conjugal cohabitation as a fellowship of cor- 
ruption destrnetive of prayer. At the same period Athenagoras 
wrote, in his Apology: “Many may be found among us, of both 
sexes, who grow old unmarried, full of hope that they are in 
this way more ay united to God.” 
is_the most reasonable of all the 
futves fn Bile views on thie paint He considers eunuchism a 
special gift of divine grace, but without yielding it on this ac- 
count preference above the married state. On the contrary, he 





vindieates with great decision the moral dignity and sanetity of 
marriage against the heretical extravagances of his time, and 
lays down the general principle, that Christianity stands not in 
outward observances, enjoyments, und privations, but in right- 
eousness und peace of heart. Of the Gnosties he says, that, 
under the fair name of abstinence, they act impiously towards 
the creation and the holy Creator, and repudiate marriage and 
proereation on the ground that a man should not introduce 
others into the world to their misery, and provide new nourish- 
ment for death. [He justly charges them with inconsisteney in 
despising the ordinanees of God and yet enjoying the nourish- 
ment ereated by the same hand, breathing his air, and abiding 
in his world. He rejects the appeal to the example of Christ, 
heeause Christ. needed no help, and because the church is his 
lide. "The apostles also he cites against the impugners of mar- 
riage, Peter and Philip begot childven; Philip gave bis dangh- 
ters in marriage; and even Paal hesitated not to speak of a 
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female companion (rather only of his right to lead about such 
au one, as well as Peter), We seem translated into an entirely 
different, Protestant atmosphere, when in this genial writer we 
real: The perfect Christiau, who has the apostles for his pat- 
terns, proves himself truly a iman in this, that he chooses not a 
solitary life, but marries, heyets children, cares for the house- 
hold, yet under all the temptations whieh his care for wife and 
children, domestics and property, presents, swerves not from his 
loye to God, and as a Christian householder exhibits a miniature 
of the all-ruling Providence. 

But how little such views agreed with the spirit of that. age, 
we see in Clement’s own stoical and Platonizing conception of 
the sensual appetites, aud still more in his great disciple Origen, 
who voluntarily disabled himself in his youth, and could not 
think of the act of generation as anything bat polluting, Hie- 
racas, or Hierax, of Leontopolis in Egypt, who lived during the 
Diocletian persecution, and probably also belonged to the Alex- 
andrian school, is said to have carried his asecticism to a hereti- 
cal extreme, and to have deelaved virginity a condition of sal- 
vation under the gospel dispensation. Epiphanius describes him 
as a man of extraordinary biblical and medical learning, who 
knew the Bible by heart, wrote commentaries in the Greek and 
Egyptian languages, but. denied the resurrection of the material 
body and the salvation of children, beeause there can be no re- 
ward without conflict, and uo conflict without knowledge (1 
Tim. 2: 11). He abstained from wine and animal food, and 
gathered around him a socicty of ascetics, who were ealled IHic- 
racite.' Methodins was an opponent of the spiritualistic, but 
not of the ascetic Origen, and wrote an enthusiastic plea for vir- 
ginity, founded on the idea of the church as the pure, unspotted, 


1Epiphan. Her. 67; August. Her. 47. Comp. Neander, Walch, and the 
articles of Harnack in Herzog (VI. 100), and Salon in Smith & Wace (ITT. 
24). Epiphanius, the heresy hunter, probably exaggerated the doctrines of 
Hieracas, although he treats his asceticism with respect. Jt is hardly credible 
that he should have excluded married Christians and all children from heaven 
unless he understood by it only the highest degree of blessedness, as Neander 


suggests. 
Vol, 1T.—26 
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ever young, aud ever beautiful bride of God. Yet, quite re- 
markably, in his “ Feast of the Ten Virgins,’ the virgins ex- 
press themselves respecting the sexual relations with a minute- 
ness which, to our modern taste, is extremely indelicate and 
offensive. 

As to the Latin fathers: The views of Tertullian for and 
against marriage, particularly against sceond marriage, we have 
already noticed.’ Elis diseiple Cyprian differs from him in his 
ascetic principles only by greater’ moderation in expression, and, 
in his treatise De ITabitu Virginum, commends the unmarried 
life on the ground of Matt. 19:12; 1 Cor. 7, and Rev. Ld: 4. 

Celibacy was most common with pious _yir i 
themselves only to God or to Christ,? and in the spiritual de- 
lights of this heavenly union found abundant compensation for 
the pleasures of earthly matrimony, But cases were not rare 
where sensuality, thus violently suppressed, asserted itself under 





other forms; as, for example, in indoleuce aud ease at the ex- 
pense of the church, which Tertullian finds it necessary to cen- 
sure; or in the yanity and love of dress, whieh Cyprian rebukes; 
and, worst of all, in a desperate venture of asceticism, which 
probably often enough resulted in failure, or at least filled the 
imagination with impure thouglits. Many of these heavenly 


brides* lived wi ‘ weties, and especially with unmarried 





clergymen, under pretext of a purely spiritual fellowship, in. se 
intimate intercourse as to put their continence to the most peril- 
ous test, and wantonly challenge temptation, from which we 
should rather pray to be kept. This unnatural and shameless 
practice was probably introduced by the Guosties; Lrenmwus at 
least charges it upon them. The first trace of it in the church 
appears curly enough, though under a rither innocent allegorical 
form, in the Pastor [ernur, which originated tn the Roman 
church! It is next mentioned in the Pseudo-Clementine Epis- 


TSee 2.09, p. 307. 2 Nupte Deo, Christo. 

TAS ton, sorares (1 Cor. 9: 5) 5 utterwards cleverly called ) evaiare ove faaxron 
maulieres aubintraduchie, extrineny 

* Siad. IN. TE (ed. tiebhardt XS Tharmuck, pp. 22s). The Wirginea, 
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tles Ad Virgines. In the third century it prevailed widely in 
the East and West. The worldly-minded bishop Paulus of 
Antioch favored it by his own example. Cyprian of Carthage 
came out earnestly,’ and with all reason, against the vicious 
practice, in spite of the solemn protestation of innocence by these 
“sisters,” and their appeal to investigations through midwives. 
Several councils, at Elvira, Aneyra, Nicwa, &c,, felt called upon 
to forbid this pseudo-ascetic scandal, Yet the intercourse_of 
clergy with “mulicres subintroducte” rather inereased than dimi- 
nished with the increasing stringency of the celibate laws, and 


has at all times more or less disgraced the Roman priesthood. 





§ 108. Celibacy of the Clergy. 


G. Oaurxtus (Luth.): De conjug. clericorum. TWelmst. 1631; ed. emend, 
H, Ph. Kr. Henke, 1784, 2 Parts. 

Lup. Tromasstn (Rom. Cath., d. 1696): Vetus et Nova Eeclesive. Dis- 
ciplina. Lucae, 1728, 3 vols. fol,; Mayence, 1787, also iu French, 
P. I. L. IL. ¢. 60-67. 

Fr. Zaccaria (R.C.): Storia polemica del eclibata sacro, Rom. 1774; 
and Nuova giustificuzione del celibata sacro. Fuligno, 1785, 

F. W. Carové (Prot.): Vollstiindige Sammlung der Colibatsgesetze. 
Franef. 1823, 

J, Ant. & AuG, THEINER (R, C.): Die Linfiihrung der erzwunyenen 
Ehelosigkeit bei den Geistlichen u. ihre Folgen. Alten, 1828; 2 vols.; 
second ed, Augsburg, 1845, In favor of the abolition of enforced 
celibacy, 


who doubtless symbolically represent the Christian graces (ides, abstinentia, 
potestas, patientia, simplicitas, innocentia, castitas, hilaritas, veritus, intelligentia, 
concordia, and caritas, comp. ¢. 14), there say to Hermas, when he proposes an 
evening walk; Ob dévacai ag! jydv dvaxeppoa . 2. . Med! judy Komydjoy we 
adeAgdc, Kal aby’ Me avip* quérepog yap ade2ode ek Kel tov Aorroi péiPdopev 
perth Gon KaroiKely, Aiav yap ce dyana@yev, Then the first of these virgins, fides, 
comes to the blushing Hermas, and begins to kiss him. The others do the 
same; they lead him to the tower (symbol of the church), and sport with 
him. When night comes on, they retire together to rest, with singing and 
prayer; sal évewa, he continues, wer’ abrée tiv vinta Kai exomjdyy sapa tov 
ripyov, “Earpwcav dé al wapPévor rove Aworg yetavac davtay Yauai, Kai Eué 
avindwav etc 7d peécov abrav, Kai ovdéy DAw¢ Eroiovy Li pi) Tpoaniyovto’ nayd 
per’ aitiv adtadeizroc mpocyrxéeyv, It cannot be conceived that the apostolic 
Hermas wrote such silly still. It sounds much more like a later Hermas 
towards the middle of the second century. 
' Ep. LXIL, also V, and VI, 
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Tu. Fr. Kurrscin (R. CL): Cfeschichte des Célibats (from the time of the 
Apostles i) Gregory VIL) Angsb, 1830. 

A. Méneen: Belewehtuny der (badischen) Denkschrift zur Aufhebung 
des Colibuts, [In his * Gesanmelte Schriften.” Regensb. 1839, vol. 
1.177 sqy- 

Cod. Mencurn (R.C.): Beitrdye sur Kivehengesch, Vol. T. 122-189, 

AJ bp Roskovary (RL CL): Calibutes ef Breviarinin .... & monumentis 
onninn srenluraia denonastrata, Vest, 61. + vols. A collection 
of material and official decisions. Schulte cals it “eta ydinclich 
unkrilischer Abdruck von Quellen.” 

Hesxry (. Lea (Prot.): Aw [istorical Sketch of Sucerdotal Colibacy in 
the Cheistian Church. Philadelphia, 1867; 2d ed. enlarged, Boston, 
Issd (682 pp.); the ouly Duipartial and complete history down to LS3v, 

Pronst (R.C.): Kiredliche Diseiplin, 1870. 

J. Fiairp. vox, Serene (Prof, of jurisprudence in Bonn, and one of 
the leaders among the Old Catholies): Der Cilihatesirang und dessen 
Anflehung, Gorn 1876 (96 pages). Against celibacy, 

All the aboye works, except that of Lea, are jore or less von- 
troversial. Comp. alse, on the Roman Cath, side, art. Celibury, 
Marvicny, and in Kraus, “Resal-Eneykl. der christ], Alterthiimer” 
(ISSI) [. s04-307 by Funk, and in the new ed. of Werzer & 
Wererer'’s “ Kirchenlexicon;” on the Prot. side, Brncmam, Book 
IV, ch. V3 Henzoc?, IL. 299-803; and Smirny & Cuertuam, L 
32 977 


yet a 


As the clergy were supposed to embody the moral ideal of 
Christianity, and to be in the fall sense of the term the heritage 








of God, they ayere regui ructise especially rigid sexual 
temperance after receiving their ordination, The virginity of 
the chureh of Christ, who was himself! born of a virgin, seemed, 
in the useetic spirit of the age, ta recommend a virgin pricst- 
hood ats coming nearest his example, and best calenlated to pro- 
mote the spiritual interests of the chaveh, 


There were : 





intesedents in heathepism to steerdotal celibacy, 
Buddhisoy rigorously enjoined it noder a penalty of expulsion, 
The Byyptian priests were allowed one, but forbidden a second 
marringe, while the people practived unrestrained polygamy. 
The priestesses of the Delphie Apollo, the Achaian June, the 
Seythian Diana, and the Roman Vest were virgins. 

I the ante-Nieene period saeerdotal eclibaey did not as yet 
hecome a matter of ioe, but was lett optional, like the vow of 


chastity amon the laity. lathe Pastoral Epistles of Payl 
. ‘ , ey 
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marriage, if not expressly enjoined, is_at least allowed to all 
ministers of the gospel (bishops and deacons), and is presumed 
to exist as the rule.’ It isan undoubted facet that Peter and 
several apostles, as well as the Lord’s brothers, were married? 
and that Philip the deacon and evangelist had fonr daughters. 
It is also self-evident that, if marriage did not detract from the 
anthority aud dignity of an apostle, it cannot be inconsisteut 
with the dignity and puvity of any minister of Christ. The 
marriage relation implies duties and privileges, and it is a 
strange perversion of truth if some writers nuder the influence 
of dogmatic prejudice have turned the apostolic marriages, and 
that between Joseph and Mary into empty forms. Paul would 
have expressed himself very differently if he had meant to 
deny to the clergy the conjugal intercourse after ordination, as 


"The passages 1 ‘Tim, 8: 2,12; Tit. 1+ 5, where St. Paul directs that pres- 
byter-bishops and deacons must be husbands of “ one wife” (eae yrvarxdc avdpec), 
are differently interpreted. The Greek chureh takes the words both as com- 
nuanding (Je) one marriage of the clergy (to the exclusion, however, of bishops 
who most be unmarried), and as prohibiting uw sceond marriage. The Roman 
church understands Paul as conceding one marriage to the werkness of the 
flesh, but as intimating the better way of total abstinence (Comp. 1 Cor, 7: 7, 
32, 33), Protestant commentators are likewise divided; some refer the two 
passages to simultaneous, others to successive polygamy, The former view 
was held even by some Greek fathers, Theodore of Mopsueste and Theodoret; 
but the parallel expression fré¢ ardpie yur), 1 Tim. 5: 9, seems to favor the 
latter view, since it is very wnlikely that polyandry existed in apostolic 
churches. And yet Panl expressly allows without a censure sceuond marriage 
after the death of the former husband or wife, Rom. 7: 2,8; 1 Cor. 7: 39; 
1 Tim. 5: 14 For this renson some commentators (Matthies, [ofmann, 
Huther in Moyer’s Com.) understand the apostle as prohibiting concubinage 
or all illegitimate connubial intercourse. 

271 Cor. 9: 5: “Have we no right (4fone/ar) to lead about a wife that is a 
believer (adeAp)u yovaixa), eyen as the rest of the apostles (ol Aocoi az.) and 
the brothers of the Lord (of adeApoi +. Kupiov), and Cephas?”” The detinite 
article seems to indicate that the majority, if not all, the apostles and 
brothers of the Lord were married. The only certain exception is John, 
and probably also Paul, though he may have been a widower, Tertullian 
in his blind zeal argued that yrvaixa isto be rendered mulicrem, not weorem 
(De Monog. c- 8), int his contemporary, Clement of Alex., does not question 
the true interpretation, speaks of Peter, Paul, and Philip, as married, and of 
Philip as giving his danghters in marriage, Tradition ascribes to Peter a 
daughter, St. Petronilla. 

5 Aots 21. 8, 9, 
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was done by the fithers and councils in the fourth century, He 
expressly classes the prohibition of marriage (incliding its con- 
sequences) among the doctrines of demons or evil spirits that 
control the heathen religions, and among the signs of the 
apostacy of the latter days. The Bible represents marriage as 
the firstimstitution of God dating from the state of man’s in- 
nocency, and puts the highest dignity upon it in the Old and 
New Covenants. Any reflection on the honor and purity of 
the married state and the marriage bed reflects on the patriarchs, 
Mosés, the prophets, and the apostles, yea, on the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator? 

There was an early departure from these Scripture views in 
the church under the irresistible influence of the ascetic en- 
thusiasm for virgin purity. The tndue clevation of yir- 
ginity necessarily implied a corresponding depreciation of 
marriage. 

The scanty documents of the post-apostolic age give us only 
incidental glimpses into clerical lionsecholds, yet sufficient to 
elerieal marr 


wove t roken co iages, especially 





in the ictke churches, and at the same time the superior esti- 
nite pat upon an wamarried clergy, which gradually limited or 
Jowered the former. 

Polyearp expresses his grief for Valens, a presbyter in Phil- 
ippi, “and his wife,” on aceonnt of his covetousness4 — Treneus 
mentions a married deacon in Asia Minor who was ill-rewarded 
for his hospitality to a Gnostic heretic, who seduecl his wile. 
Rather nufortunate examples, Clement of Alexandria, one of 
the most enlightened amony the aute-Nicene fathers, deseribes 
the true ideal of a Christian Gnostic as one who marries aud has 


children, aud so attains to « higher excellence, beeause he con- 


'1 Tim 4; 1- 


7Comp. Web. 13: 4; “Let marriage be had in honor among all, and let the 
bed be undefiled" (imag & yduar ty sam, Kuta xalry duiavror), 


Shp. ad Philo. V1. Some think that drcuntinence or adultery is referred to; 
but the proper reading is Fam ena, avevitia, wot mAcavesia, 


* Ade. Her. 1. 18, 5 (od, Stieren 1. 155). 
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quers more temptations than that of the single state.’ Tertul- 
lian, though preferring celibacy, was a married priest, and ex- 
horted his wife to refrain after his death from a sceond marriage 
in order to attain to that ascetic purity which was impossible du- 
ring their married life’ He also draws a beautifal picture of the 
holy beauty of a Christian family, An African priest, Noyatus 
—another unfortunate example—was arraigned for nyurdering 
his unborn child* There are also examples of married bishops. 
Socrates reports that not even bishops were bound in his age hy 
any law of celibacy, and that many bishops during their episeo- 
pate begat children.’ Athanasius says ;° ‘ Many bishops have 
hot contracted matrimony; while, on the other hand, monks 
have become fathers, Again, we see bishops who have children, 
and monks who take no thought of having posterity.” The 
father of Gregory of Nazianzam (d, 390) was a married bishop, 
and his mother, Nonna, a woman of exemplary piety, prayed 
sarnestly for male issue, saw her future son in a prophetic vision, 
and dedicated him, before his birth, to the service of God, and 
he became the leading theologian of his age. Gregory of Nyssa 
(d. about 394) was likewise a married bishop, though he gave 
the preference to celibacy, Synesius, the philosophic disciple of 
Hypatia of Alexandria, when pressed to accept the bishopric of 
Ptolemais (A, p, 410), declined at first, beeanse he was unwilling 
to separate from his wife, and desired numerous offspring ; but 


1 Strom. VII. 12, p. 741. 

Ad Usror. 1.7: © Ut quod in matrimonio non valnimua, in viduitate seetemur 
This clearly implies the continuance of sexual intercowse. Tertullign lays 
down the principle: “ Defuneta viro matrimoninae defungituy. 

1 Cyprian, Zpist, 52, cap. 2, Oxt. ed. and ed, Hartel (al. 48). He paints his 
schismatical opponent in the darkest colors, and charges hini with kicking his 
wife in a state of pregnancy, and thus producing a miscarriage, but he does 
not censure hin for his marriage. 

4 Hist, Feel. V. 22: “In the East all clergymen, and even the bishops 
themselves abstain from their wives: but this they do of their own accord, 
there being no uw in force to make it necessary; for there have been among 
them many bishops who bave liad children by their lawful wives during their 
episcopate.” 

* In a letter to the Egyptian monk Dracontius, who had scruples about ac 
cepting a call to the episcopate, 
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he finally accepted the office without a separation. This proves 
that his case was already exceptional, The sixth of the Apos- 
tolieal Canons directs: “ Let not a bishop, a priest, or a deacon 
vast off his own wife under pretence of piety ; but if he does cast 
hier off, let hiny be suspended. If he go on in it, let him be de- 
prived.” The Apostolical Constitutions nowhere prescribe eleri- 
cal celibacy, but assume the single marriage of bishop, priest, 
and deacon as perfectly legitimate.’ 

The inscriptions on the eatacombs bear likewise testimony 


clerical marriages down to the fifth century ™ 


' This is substantially also the position of Eusebius, Epiphanius, and 
Chrysostom, as far as we may infer from allusions, and their expositions of 1 
Tim. 8: 2, althongh all preferred celibacy as a higher state. See Funk, 
Le. p. $05, The Synod of Gangra, after the middle of the fourth century, 
anathematized (Can, 4) those who maintained that it was wrong to attend the 
eucharistic services of priests living in marriage. Sve Hefele I. 782, who 
remarks «gainst Daronius, that the canon means sneh priests aa not only 
had wives, but lived with them in conjugal intercourse (mit denselben ehelich 
leben). The Codex Eeclesinve Rom, od. by Quesnel omits this canon. 

? Lundy (Monwnental Christianity, N. Y. 1876, p. 843 sqq.) quotes the fol- 
lowing inscriptions of this kind from Gruter, Bosio, Arringhi, Burgon, and 
other sources + 





to 





«The place of the Presbyter Basil and his Felicitas. 
They made it for themselves.” 


Susauna, once the happy daughter of the Presbyter Gabinus, 
Here lies in peace joined with her father,” 


" Gandentius, the Presbyter, for himself and his wife Severa, a virtuous 
woman, who lived 42 years, 3 mouths, 10 days. Buried on the dth 
after the nones of April, Timasins and Promus being consuls.” 


“ Petronia, the wife of a Levite, type of modesty. In this place T Tay 
my bones; spare your tears, dear lmshand and dangiiers, and believe 
that it is forbidden to weep for one who lives in God. Buried in 
peace, on the third before the nones of Ovtober.” 


The names of three children appear on the same tablet, and are no donbt 
those referred to by Petronin as hers, with the eonstilar dates of their burial. 
Her own interment was A.b. 472. 

Grater gud Le Blaot both publish a very long and elaborate inscription at 
Narbonne, Ap, 427, to the effort that Rustious the Bishop, son of Bonosins, a 
Bishop, nephow of Aratoris, another Bishop, ete, in connection with the pres- 
hyter Ursns and the dexeon Tertietim, bean to bnild the ehureh; and ¢hat 
Moptauus the sib-deacon finished the apse, ete. 
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At the same time the tendency towards clerical celibaey set_in 


very early, and made steady and irresistible progress, especially 
in the West. his is manifest in the qualifications of the facts 
and directions just mentioned. For they leave the impression 
that there were not many happy: clerical marriages and model 





pastors’ wives in the carly centuries ; nor could there be so long 
as the public opinion of the church, contrary to the Bible, ele- 
vated virginity above marriage. 

1. The first step i 
prohibition of second marriage to the clergy, on the ground that 
Paul’s direction concerning “the husband of one wife” is a re- 
striction rather than a command, In the Western church, in 
the early part of the third century, there were many clergymen 
who had been married a second or eyen a third time, and 
this practice was defended on the ground that Paul allowed 
re-marriage, after the death of one party, as lawful without any 
restriction or censure. This fact appears from the protest of the 
Montanistie Tertullian, who makes it a serious objection to the 
Catholics, that they allow digamists to preside, to baptize, and 
to celebrate the communion.' Hippolytus, who had equally 
rigoristic views on discipline, reproaches about the same time 
the Roman bishop Callistus with admitting to sacerdotal and 
episcopal office those who were married a second and even 2 
third time, and permitting the clergy to marry after having 
been ordained.? But the rigorous practice prevailed, and was 
legalized in the Eastern church, The Apostolical Constitutions 
expressly forbid bishops, priests, aud deacons to marry a second. 
time. They also forbid clergymen to marry a concubine, or a 
slaye, or a widow, or a divorced woman, and extend the prohi- 
bition of second marriage even to cantors, readers, aud porters. 
As to the deaconess, she must be “a pure virgin, or a widow 
who has been but once married, faithful and well esteemed.”* 





1¢ direction of clerical celibacy was the 





! He asks the Catholics with indignation: “ Quot enim et digami president 
apwi vos, insultantes wtique apostolo, certe non erubescentes, cum hee sub illia 
leguntur? ...- Digamus linguis? digamus offers?” De Monog. c. 12. 

® Philasoph. 1X. 12. 

3 Const, Ap. VL AT. 
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The Apostolieal Canons give similar regulations, and declare 
that the husband of a second wile, of a widow, a courtezan, an 
dettess, oF a shive was ineligible to the priesthood," 


2. The second step was the prohibition of marriave and con- 





jogal intercourse ufler_ ordination. This implies the invumpati- 
hility of the priesthood with the duties and privileges of mar- 
riage, Before the Conyeil of Elvira in Spain (306) no distinction 
was oxide in the Latin eharch between marriages before and 
after ordination? But that rigoristie council forbade nuptial 
xeommunication.: 
And so 





Intercourse to priests ranks upon pain of & 
The Conneil of Arles (314) passed @ similar eanon.! 


did the Couneil of Anevra (314), which, however, allows deacons 





tu marry as deacons, in case they stipulated for it before taking 
orders’ This exeeption was subsequently remoyed by the 27th 


1 Can. 17, 18,10, 27. The Jewish high-priests were likewise required to 
wwurry wv virgin of Uieir own people. Ley. 21: 16. 


* Adinitted by Prof. Funk (R. Cath.), who quotes Innocent, Ep, ad Epise. 
Mared. «2; Leo l. Ly. XI. 5. We also admits that Paul's direction ex- 
eludes sneh a distinetion. See Kraus, Jea/-Hne, 1. 804 sq. 


Ayn. BB: | Pharit in baton protibere uplseopris, preshyteris, et diaconibus, vel 
wMntibus cloriets positis in minieterta, ubstinere seu conjuyibns suis, ef non qeuerare 
filios s quieduygne cova foervity ub honove elerioatus esterminetir” — lletcle says 
Hi68), * This ovlobrated einem contains the first law of celibaey.” Tt is 
atrange that the esnon in its awkward latinity seems to prohibit the clerzy to 
dbstiln from (heir wives, when ti fiet ifmenns to prohibit the tatercaurse. On 
twoonnt af the words poxitis in ministerio, some would see here only a prohibi- 
tion of sexual commerce at the time of the performance of clerical fimetions, 
asin the Jewish Jaw; hut Chis was selfsnnaderstead, and would not come up te 
the disciplinary standard of that age. Tow little, however, even in Spain, 
that first law on celibacy was obeyed, may be joferred from che letter of Pope 
Sirieins to Bizhop Uiterins of Tarragoua, that there were, at the close of the 
fonrth coutry, placind wercpdlotes Cheiall et lovite living i wedlock, 


* Cun (29, seo Hafele L217)“ Perteres, quod digi, padioun et honestum 
wt, dwademns ratribns, at adeevdotes ef levite Gen arorihis suis non eotunt, qi 
nonbderia ynotidiany aeeupunlin, — Gnreuuque coulra hane constitution Secerit, “ 


vlerititna hanure dejumatur.” 


POS. TOC Tatele, Creeiliongeieh. Lyn 280. Ute Ani). The eanon is adapted 
Mi the Cheyne Juris woes, Tist, 28.) The Synod of Neo-Cwsarea, between 
SEP eM on 1, forbids the privsts feoumirry on pain of deposition, This doves 
bot coollicl WHHL the otter canon, amt likewise passed into the Canon Law, c. 
9. Diet Bs. see Tetohy T281 
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Apostolic Canon, which allows only the lectors and cantovs (he- 
longing to the minor orders) to contract marriage," 
At the Geumenical Couneil of Niewa_(325) an attempt was 
made, probably under the lead of Hosius, bishop of Cordoya— 
the connecting link between Elvira and Nicea—to cleyate the 





Spanish rule to the dignity aud authority of an cecunwnical or- 
dinance, that is, to make the prohibition of inarriage af} Ji- 
uation and the strict abstinence of married priests from conjugal 
intercourse, the universal law of the Church; but the attempt 
was frustrated by the loud protest of Paphnutits, a venerable 
bishop and confessor of a city in the Upper Thebaid of Evypt, 
who had lost one eye in the Diveletian persecution, and, who had 
himself never touched a woman. He warned the fathers of the 
conneil not to impose too heavy a burden on the clergy, and ta 
















remember that marriage und conjugal intercdurse were venerable 
and pure. He feared more harm than good from excessive rigor. 
It was sufficient, if anwarried clergymen remain single accord- 
ing to the ancient tradition of the church; but it was wrong to 
separate the married priest from his legitimate wife, whom he 
married while yet a layman. This remonstrance of a strict 
ascetic indaced the counci] to table the subject and to leave thie 
continuance or discontinnanuce of the married relation to the 
free choice of eyery clergyman. It was a prophetic voice of 
warning,? 

The Council of Nicwa passed no law in favor of celibaey ; but 
it strictly prohibited in its third canon the dangerous and sean- 
dalous practice of unmarried clergymen to live with an womar- 





1“ Of those who come into the clergy unmarried, we permit only the read- 
ers and singers, if they are so minded, to marry afterward.” 

* This important incident of Paphnatius rests on the unanimous testimony 
f the well informed historians Socrates (Hist. Heel. 1. 11), Sozomen (H. EL 
I. 23), and Gelasius Oyzic, (JZist. Cone. Nic, IT. 32); see Mansi, Harduin, and 
Hefele (I. 431-435). It agrees moreover with the directions of the Apost. 
Const. and Canons, and with the present practice of the Eastern churches on 
this subject. The objections of Baronius, Bellarmine, Valesina, and other 
Romanists are nnfounded and refuted by Natalis Alexander, and Hefele 
(Le). Funk (R.G.) says: “Die Einwendungen, die gegen den Berichs 
vorgebracht warden, sind villiy nichtig” (utterly futile), 
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ried woman,’ unless she be “a mot.er or sister or aunt or a 
person above sispicion.”* This prohih¥tion must not be eon- 
founded with prohibition of uaptial intereourse any more than 
those spiritual concubines are to be identified with regular wives, 
It proves, however, that nominal clerical celibavy uust have 
extensively prevailed at the time. 

The Greek Church substantially retained the position of the 
iple and practice 


fourth century, and gradually adopted the prince 





of limiting the law of celibacy to bishops (who are usually taken 


frum nionusteries), and making a single marriage the rule for 





the lower clergy ; the marriage to take place before ordination, 
and not to he repeated, Justinian excluded marricd men from 
the episcopate, and the Trullan Synod (A. p. 692) legalized the 
existing practice. Li Russia (probably since 1274), the single 
marriage of the lower clergy was made obligatory. This is an 
error in the opposite direction, Marriage, as well as. celibacy, 
should be left free to each man’s conscience, 





lute prohibition of clerical marriage, including even the lower 
orders, This belongs to the next period; but we will here 
briefly anticipate the result. Sacerdotal marriage was first pro- 
hibited by Pope Siricius (A. p. 385), then by Tuanocent I. (402), 
Leo I. (440), Gregory 1. (590), and by provincial Synods of 
Carthage (390 und 401), Toledo (100), Orleans (5388), Orange 
(441), Arles G43 or 452), Aude (506), Gerunda (517). The 
grout teachers of the Nicene and An- 
gusting and Chrysostom, by their extravagant landations of the 
superior sunetity of virginity, wave this loyishition the weight of 
their authority. St, Jerome, the anthur of the Latin standard 


vaxt-Nicene age, Jerome 





* Euphonionusly called arveicexsor, enbintraducte introdueed asa companion), 

ayarazy. aoree. Sue UTofele, E180) Comp. on this canon W. Bright, Notes 
on the Crmons of the First Four thonvrat Conneils. Oxford, 1882, pp. 8,9. A 
Comnell of Antioch had deposed Pat of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, for this 
niety practive, and for heresy, Enseb, WEL VIL 80. 
‘ * Notwithstanding this canonical probibition the disrepntable practice con 
tinued. Chrysostom wrote a iliscourse “aguinst persons Eyortag sap Oe pave 
orvremixcove,” god anether urviny (he dedieated virgins not to live with then, 
Jerome complains of the * pestis ngnpelarwa" (Bp. XXNIL 1). 
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version of the Bible, took the lead in this ascetie crusade aginst 
marriage, and held up u the clergy as the ideal aim of the 
saint, to “cut down the wood of marriage by the axe of yirgin- 
ity.” He was willing to praise marriage, but only as the uursery 
of virgins," 

Thus celibaey was gradnally enforced in the West under 
the combined influence of the sacerdotal and hierarchical 
ferests to the advantage of the hierarchy, but to the injury of 
morility? 

Por while voluntary abstinence, or such as springs from a 
special gift of grace, is honorable and may be a great blessing to 
the church, the forced celibacy of the clergy, or celibacy as a 
uuiversal condition of entering the priesthood, does violence to 
nature aud Seripture, and, all saertinental ideas of marriage to 
the contrary notwithstanding, degrades this divine ordinance, 
which descends from the primeval state of innocence, and sym- 
bolizes the holiest of all relatious, the anion of Christ with his 
church. But what is in conflict with nature and nature’s God 
is also in conflict with the highest interests of morality. Much, 
therefore, as Catholicism has done to raise woman and the funily 
life from heathen degradation, we still find, in general, that in 


1 Ep. XXL. Laude nuptius, laudo conjuginm, sed quia mihi virgines 
generont,” Comp. Ep. CX XIII. 

2? And the Ronian church seems to care more for the power, than for the 
purity of the clergy. Gregory VIL, who used all his nnflinching energy to 
enforce celibacy, said openly: “ Non liberuri potest ceclesia a servitude laicorum, 
nist liherentur cleric’ ab uxoribus.” As clerical celibacy is a matter of discipline, 
not of doctrine, the Pope might at any time abolish it, and Aeneas Sylyins, 
before he ascended the chair of Peter as Pius IL. (1458 to 1464), remarked 
that marriage had been denied to priests for good and suflicient reasons, but 
that still stronger ones now required its restoration. The United Greeks and 
Maronites are allowed to retain their wives. Joseph IL proposed to extend 
the permission. During the French Revolution, and before the conclnsion 
of the Concordat (1801), many priests and nuns were married, But the 
hierarchical interest always defeated in the end such movements, and preferred 
to keep the clergy aloof from the laity in order to exercise a greater power 
over it, ‘The Latin chnrch,’’ says Lea in bis Hislory of Celibacy, ‘is the 
most wonderfal structure in history, and ere its loaders can consent to saeh 
a reform they nist cmifess that its qreer, so fill of prond recollections, bas 


heen an error,”? 
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Evangelical Protestant countries, woman occupies a far higher 
grade of intellectual and moral culture than in exclusively Ro- 
man Catholic conntrics, Clerical marriages are probably the 
jiost happy asa role, and haye given birth toa larger nuimber_ 





of useful and istingnished inen and wonien men than those of any _ 
other ¢ class of society." 


* Comp. this History, Vol. VI., 3.79, p. A7& sqy. 


CHAPTER X. 


MONTANISM, 


§ 109. Literature. 


SOURCES: 


The prophetic utterances of Monranus, Prisca (or Prisctnna) and 
MaxXiibua, scattered through Tertullian and other writers, col- 
lected by F. Mister (Jute et Orucnla Montanistarum, Hafiz, 
1829), and by Boxwetscu, in his Gesch. des Mont. p. 197-200, 

TERTULLIAN’S writings alter A. D, 201, are the chief source, especially 
De Corona Militia; De Fuga in Persee.; De Cult. Feminarum ; De 
Virg. Velandis ; De Evkort. Castitatis ; De Monoyamia; De Paradiso; 
De Jejuniis; De Pudicitia; De Speetaculis ; De Spe Pidelium. His 
sever books On Erstasy, mentioned by Jerome, are lost. In his later 
anti-heretical writings (Adv. Murcionem; Ade. Valentin; Adv. 
Praccan,; De Anima; De Resurr, Curnis), Tertullian ovcasionally 
refers to the new dispensation of the Spirit. On the chronology of 
his writings see Uhlhorn: Fuadamenta chrovologie Tertullinnen 
(Gatt. 1852), Bonwetsch: Die Schriften Tertulliaus nach der Zeit 
threr Alfussung (Bonn, 1878), and Harnack, in Brieger’s “ Zeitschrift 
fiir K. gesch.” No, IT. 

Tren =us: Adv. Mer. LL 11,9; [V, 33,6 and 7. (The references to 
Montanisin are somewhat doubtful), EKusesros: H. £, V. 3. 
Epreuan.: Jfer. 48 and 49. 

The anti-Montanist writings of Apolinarius (Apollinaris) of 
Hierapolis, Melito of Sardes, Miltiades (rent rom yj detv sproyrny ev 
éxotdset Aazeiv), Apollonius, Serapion, Gaius, and ao anonymous 
author quoted by Eusebius are lost. Comp, on the sources Suyres, 
d, c, p. 3-24, and Bonwetsch, /. c. p. 16-55, 


Works: 


THEOPH. WERNSDORF: Comnientatio de Montanistis Seculi IT, wulyo 
ereditis hereticis, Dantzig, 1781. A vindication of Montanism as 
being essentially agreed with the doctrines of the primitive church 
and unjustly condemned, Moshein: diflers, but speaks favorably ol 
it. So also Soyres. Arnold had espoused the cause of M. before, in 
his Airchen-unid Ketzerhistorie. 

415 
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Mosteim: De Rebus Christ. ante Const. M. p. 410-425 (Murdock’s transh 
1. 501-512). 

Waren: Aelcerhistorie, I. 611-666." 

Kincuxer: De Moutanistis. Jen, 1832. 

Neanper: Antignosticus oder Geist aus Tertullian’s Schriften. Berlin, 
1825 (21 ed. 1847), and the ‘second ed, of his Airehengeseh. 1848, Bd. 
11. 877-908 (‘Torrey’s transl. Bostou ed. vol. I. 500-526). Neander 
wus the first to give a calm and impartial philosophical view of 
Montiunism as the realistic antipode of idealistic Gnosticism. 

A. Scuwnenens Der Montunismus und die christ, Kirche dex 2" Jahehs 
Tiib. 1841. Comp. his Naech-apost, Zeitalter (Lib, 1840). A very 
ingenious philosophical a-priové coustraction of history in the spirit 
of the Tiibingen School. Schwegler denies the historica) existence 
of Montanus, wrongly derives the system from Ebionism, and puts 
its essenee in the doctrine of the Paraclete and the new supernatural 
epoch of revelation introduced by him, Against him wrote GrorGit 
in the “ Deutsche Jahrbticher fiir Wissenschaft und Kunst,” 1842, 

JULGESFELD: Die Glossolalic in dev allen Kirche, Leipz. 1850. 

Baun: Mas Wosen des Moutunisuns nach den nensten Forschungen, wv the 
“Theol. fathrbiicher.”  ‘INib, 1851, p. 588 sqq.; aud his (eseh. der 
Christl. Kirche, 1, 235-345, 288-295 (8d ed, of 1868). Baur, like 
Schwegler, lays the chief stress on the doetrinal element, but refutes 
his yiew on the Pbivnitie origin of Mont. and reviews it in its con+ 
flict with Gnosticism and episeopacy, 

NIgEpNEn: AL Geach, 253 sqq., 259 sqq. 

ALBRECHT Rirsciiu: Halstehung der altkathol. Kirche, second ed. 1857, 
p. 402-550, Ki. justly emphasizes the practical und ethical features 
of the sect. 

P. GortwaLp: De Moulaniemo Terlulliani. Veratis). 1862. 

A. Revitte: Tertullieu et le Moatunisme, in the “Revue des deux 
munides,"” Noy, 1864. Also his essay in the “Nouvelle Revue de 
Theologie ” for 858. 7 

R.A. Livsivs: Zur Quellenkritik des Epiphanios, Wien, 1865; and 
Die Quellen der diltesten Kelzergeschichte, Weipa, 1874, 

EMILE SPROWULIN: Bsaai sur le Montienisme. Strasbourg, 1870. 

JOUN bE SoyKES: Montanism aulthe Primitive Clouch (Lalsean prize 
essay). Cambridye, 1878 (165 pages). With a useful chronological 
tible. 

G. NATHANAEL Boxwerserr (of Dorpat): Die Geschichte des Montanis- 
wes, Erlangen, IST (201 pages), The hest hook on the subject. 

Kesass Mare tarde (ISS2) eh. NILE pp 207 225. Alm his essay Le Mon- 

fanieon, in the Revie des ceux momdles,* Feb. TS8 1. 

W. Tinea: Gesehiehte des Montanisnns, Leipzig, 1883. 

Hitenserno: 2, Netzergeseh des Urehvistertoims Leipzig, S84. (pp. 560- 

(i) 


Phe suliyeet is well treated hy Or Monier in tlerzoe (revis. od 
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Bd. X. 255-262); Bp, Hnrerein Wetzer & Welter, Bd. VII, 252- 
268, and in his Coneilienyesch, revised ed. Bd, I. 83 sqq.; and by Dr. 
SALMOND in Smith & Wace, ITL. 935-945. 

Comp. also the Lit. on Tertullian, 2 196 (p. 818). 


§ 110. Erternal History of Montaniam. 
All the ascetic, rigoristic 


church combined in Montanism. They there asserted a claim to 


universal yalidity, which the catholic chureh was compelled, for 


aud chiliastic elements of the ancient 





her own interest, to reject; since she left the effort after extra- 
ordinary holiness to the comparatively smal] cirele of ascetics 
and priests, and sought rather to lighten Christianity than add 
to its weight, for the great mass of its professors. Here is the 
place, therefore, to speak of this remarkable plienomenon, aud 
not under the head of doctrine, or heresy, where it is commonly 
placed. For Montanism wys uot, originally, a departure froin 
the faith, but a morbid overstraining of ractical morality 
and discipline of the early church, It was an excessive super- 
naturalism and puritanism against Gnostic rationalisin and 
catholic laxity. It is the first example of an earnest aud well- 





meaning, bat gloomy and fanatical hyper-Christianity, which, 
like all hyper-spiritualism, is apt to end in the flesh, 

Montanism originated _in Asia Minor, the theatre of many 
movements of the church in this period; yet not in Ephesus or 


any large city, but in some insignificant villages of the province 
of Phrygia, once the home of a sensnously mystic aud dreamy 


nature-religion, where Paul and his pupils had planted congre- 
gations at Colossi, Laodicea, and Hierapolis.’ The moyement 


'Neander first pointed to the close connection of Montanism with the 
Phrygian nationality, and it is true as far as it goes, hut does not explain the 
spread of the system in North Africa. Schwegler and Baur protested against 
Neander’s view, but Renan justly reasserts it: “ La Jhrygie était un des pays 
de Pantiquité les plus port“s auc réveries religieuses. Les Phrygiens wassaient, en. 
général pour niais et simples. Le christianise ent ches eur, des Vorigine, un 
charact?re essenticllement mystique et ascétique. Déja, duns (épitre atx Colossiens, 
Paul combat des erreurs oi les signes précursears ilu quosticisme et les exces d'un 
ascélisme mal enterlu semblent se méler. Presque partont ailleurs, le christianisme 
fut une religion de graniles villes > tei, comme dans la Syrie au deld du Jourdain, 


ca fut une religion de bourgades et de campagnands,” 
Vol. 11.—27 
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ras startod about the middle of the second century during the 
BE QUE EG TCO oh AE ee 
reign of Antoninas Pins or Marcus Aurelius, by iacertain Mon- 
tamns!  TLe was, according to hostile accounts, before his con- 
Sayers 
version, «a niutilated priest of Cybele, with no speetal tulents ner 
culture, bat birning with fanatical zeal. Te fell into somnam- 


bulistic cestasies, and considered himself the inspired organ of 





the promised Varacleteor \dvocate, the Helper and Comforter 
in these last imes of distress. His adversaries wrongly inferred 
from the use of the first person for the Holy Spirit: in’ his ora- 
cles, that he made himself directly the Paraclete, or, according 
to Epiphanias, even God the Father. Connected with hin were 
tive prophetesses, Priscilla and Maximilla, who left their hns- 
bands, During the bloody persecutions ander the Antonines, 
whieh raged in Asia Minor, and eaused the death of Polyearp 
i 9) all abe went forth ws sical ts and refoymen: of the 





the Holy Spirit and of the millennial reign: in ae iL anal 
village of Phrygia, npon which the new Jerusalem was to come 
down. Scenes took place similar to those under the preaching 
of the first Quakers, and the glossolalia and prophesying in the 
Irvingite congregations. The frantic movement soon far ex- 
eveded the intention of its authors, spread to Rome and North 


Africa, and threw the whole church into commoti It gave 
rise to the first Synods which are mentioned after the apos- 





tolic age. 
The followers of Moutanus were called Montanists, also Phry- 
gians, Cataphrygians (from the province of their origin), Pepu- 


' The chronology is uncertain, and yaries between 126-180. See the note 
of Renan in Mare~Aur. p. 209, efele (1. 85), Sovres (py. 25-29 and 157), and 
Bonwetsch (140-145). Busebinus assigns the rise of Montanism to the year 
172, which is certainly too Inte; Epiphanins is confused, but leans to 147, 
Royres dates it back as fur as 180, Hefele to 140, Neander, Bonwetseh, anid 
Moller (in Herzog, new ed. X. 255) to 158, Renan to 167. The reeent change 
of the date of Polycarp's martyrdom from 167 to 154, establishes the fet of 
persecutions in Asia Minor under Autoninus Pins. Lefele thinks that the 
Pastor Terma, which was written before 151 under Pins 1. already eourlints 
Montinist opinions,  Bonweteeh pats the death vf Moaterts and Maxtiaitle 
between 150 and 200. The pame Montes ovenrs on Phesgitn inseriplions. 
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ziani, Priscillianists (from Priscilla, not to be confonnded with 
the Priscillianists of the fourth centary), They ealled them- 
selves spiritual Christians (xvevpearexor’), in distinetion from the 
psychic or carnal Christians (¢ Pugexoe). 


. 





The bishops and synods o inor, though not with one 








voice, declared the new prophecy the work of demons, applied 


exorcism, and cut off the Montanists from the fellowship of the 
church, All agreed that it was supernatural (a nataral inter- 





pretation of such psychological phenomena being then unknown), 
and the ouly alternative was to ascribe it either to God or to his 
great Adversary. Prejudice and malice invented against Mon- 
tanus and the two female prophets slanderous charges of im- 
morality, madness and suicide, which were readily believed. 
Epiphanins and John of Damascus tell the absurd story, that 
the sacrifice of an infant was a part of the mystic worship of the 
Montanists, and that they made bread with the blood of mur 
dered infants." 

Among their literary opponents in the East are mentioned 
Claudius Apolinarius of Hierapolis, Miltiades, Appollonius, 
Serapion of Autioch, and Clement of Alexandria. 

The Roman church, during the episcopate of Eleutherus 
TSI, 2 or of “Vitor r{ 190-202), after some _yacillation, set_ 


at the instigation of the 





presbyter Cains al the confessor Praxeas from Asia, who, as 
Tertullian sarcastically says, did a two-fold service to the devil 
at Rome by driving away prophecy and bringing in heresy 
(patripassianism), or by putting to flight the Holy Spirit and 
erucifying God the Father. Yet the opposition of Hippolytus 
to Zephyrinus and Callistus, as well as the later Novatian 
schism, show that the disciplinary rigorism of Montanism 
found energetic advocates in Rome till after the middle of the 
third century. 
“The Gallic Christians, then severely tried by persecution, 
‘ Renan says of these slanders (p. 214): “ Ce sont (a les calomnies ordinaires, 


qui ne manquent jomnis sous la plume des Gerivains orthodoxes, quand il sagit de 


noircir les dissidents.” 
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took _a_conciliatory posture, aid sympathized at least with the 
moral earnestuess, the enthusiasm for martyrdom, and the ehili- 
ustie hopes of the Montanists. They sent their presbyter (after- 
wards bishop) Irenwus to Eleutherus in Rome to intercede in 
their behalf. This mission seems to haye induced him or his 
successor to issue letters of peace, bur they were soon after- 
wards recalled, This sealed the fate of the party.’ 

In Africa the Montanists met with extensive sympa- 
thy, as the Punic national character 
gloomy and rigorous acerbity.? Two of the most distinguished 
female martyrs, Perpetua and Felicitas, were addicted to them, 
and died a heroie death at Carthage in the persecution of Septi- 
mius Severus (205). 

Their greatest conquest was the gifted and_fiery, but_eccen- 
tricaml rivoristic Tertullian. He beeame in the year 201 or 
202, from ascetic sympathies, a_most energetic and influential 
advocate of Montanism, and helped its dark feeling towards a 
twilight of philosophy, without, however, formally seceding 
from the Catholic Chureh, whose doctrines he continued to de- 
fend against the hereties. At all events, he was not excommnu- 
nicated, and his orthodox writings were always highly esteemed, 
He is the only theologian of this schismatic movement, which 
started in purely practical qnestions, and we derive the best 
of our knowledge of it from his works. Through him, too, 
its ‘atholic Church ; 


aml that not only in North Africa, but also in Spain, as we may 






sumed nature 





¥ towards 


wineiples reacted in many respects on the C 





see from the harsh decrees of the Couneil of lyira in 806. It 
is singidar that Cyprian, who, with all his high-ehureh tenden- 
ees and abhorrenve of sehism, was a daily reader of Tertullian, 


) Tertullian, who mentions these ‘Jitteras pacis jam emissas" in favor of the 
Montanists in Asian (Ade. Prox. 1), leaves us in the dark as to the name of the 
“episcopus Romunus” from whom they proceeded and of the other by whom 
they were recalled, and as to the cause of this teuiporary favor. Victor con- 
demned the Quartodecimanians with whom the Montanists were affiliated. 
Irenweus protested against it. See Bonwetseh, p, 173 sq. 

2'This disposition, an je taApdu, caMIpurde, and ax2npdy, even Phitarch no- 
tices in (he Corthagininns (in bis Mozerint mapay) fAnare, co 3), and contrasts 
with the excitable and cheerful character of the Athenians. 
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makes no sion to Montanism. Augustin relates that_Ter- 
Se 
tullian left the Montanists, and founded a new seet, which was 
ealled after him, but was, through his ~(Augustin’ 8) agency, 
reconciled to the Catholic congregation of Curthiaye.! 


As _a_separate sect, the Montanists or Tertnllianists, as they 


were also called in Africa, run down into the sixth century, 





At the time of Epiphanius the sect had many adherents in 
Phrygia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and in Constantinople, 
The successors of Constantine, down to Justinian (530), repeat. 
edly enacted laws against them, Synodical legislation about 
the validity of Moutanist baptism is inconsistent. 


§ 111. Character and Tenets of Montanism. 


I. Ix _pocrrixg, Montanism agreed in_all essential points 
with the Catholic Church, and held very firmly to the tradi-_ 
tional rule_of faith. Tertullian was thoroughly orthodox ae- 
cording to the standard of his age, He opposed infant baptism 
on the assumption that mortal sins could not be forgiven after 





baptism; but infant baptisny was not yet a catholic dogma, and 
was left to the discretion of parents. LHe contributed to the de- 
velopment of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, by asserting 
against Patripassiavism a personal distinction in God, and the 
import of the Holy Spirit. Montanisim was rooted neither, like 
Ebiouism, in Judaism, vor, like Gnosticism, in heathenisim, but 
in Christianity; and its errors consist in a morbid exaggeration 
of Christian ideas und deniuds, Tertullian says, that the ad- 
ministration of the Paraclete ts only in the reform of dis- 
cipline, in deeper siblesercind bye ct PesBBictnee anh tot eR 
after higher perfection; that it has the same faith, the same 

1 De Hervesibus, 3 6: 

2 See Hefele, Concillengeseh,, 1,754. He explains the inconsistency by the 
fact that the Montanists were regarded by some orthodox, by others heretical, 
in the doctrine of the Trinity. 

2 Thia was acknowledged by its opponents. Epiphantus, er. XLVIII. 2, 
says, the Catuphrygians receive the entire Scripture of the Old and New Testa- 


ment, and agree with the Catholic church in their views on the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
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Cod, the same Christ, and the same sacraments with the Catho- 
The sect combated the Gnostie heresy with all decision, 


and forms the exact counterpart of that system, placing Chris- 


lies. 


tiuity chiefly in’ practical life instead of theoretical speculation, 
and looking for the consummation of the kingdom of God_on 
this earth though not till the millenuiun, instead of transfer- 
ring it into an abstract ideal world. Yet between these two 
systems, us always between opposite extremes, there were also 
points of contact; a common antagonism, for example, to the 
present order of the world, and the distinction of a pneumatic 
and a psychical church. 

srocess of 


Tertullian conceived religion as a development 


whieh he illustrates by the analogy of organic growth in nature. 





He distinguishes in this process four stages :—(1.) Natural_reli- 
gion, or the innate idea of God; (2.) The legal religion of the 
Old Testament; (3.) The gospel during the earthly life of Christ; 
and (4,) the revelation of the Paraelete;that is, the spiritual 
religion of the Montanists, who accordingly called themselyes 
the pnemaaties, or the spiritual church, in distinction from the 
psychical (or carnal) Catholie chureh. This is the first instance 
of a theory of development which assumes an adyance beyond 
the New ‘Testament and the Christianity of the apostles; mis- 
upplying the parables of the mustard seed and the Jeaven, and 
Paul's doctrine of the growth of the church ii Christ (but not 
beyond Clivist). Tertallian, however, was by uo means ration- 
alistic in his view. On the contrary, he demanded for all new 
revelations the closest agreement with the traditional faith of 
the church, the regula fidei, which, in a genuine Montanistic 
work, he terms “diamobilis et irreformabilis.” Nevertheless he 
gave the revelations of the Phrygian prophets on matters of 
practice an importance which interfered with the satticiency of 
the Seriptures. 

IT, In the field of practical LIPE and DISscIPL 





Montaiistic movement and its expectation of the near approach 
ee OOO 


of the end of the world came into conflict with the reigning 


Catholicisins and this conflict, consistently carried out, must of 
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course show itself to some extent in the province of doctrine. 
Every schismatie tendency is apt to become in its progress more 
or less heretical, 

1, Montanism, in ist place, sought a forced continuance 
of the MIRACULOUS Grits of the apostolic chureb, whieh gra- 
dually disappeared as Christianity became setded in humanity, 





and its supernatural principle was naturalized on earth.’ It as- 
serted, above all, the continuance of prophecy, and hence it weut 
generally under the name of the nova prophetia. Tt appealed 
to Scriptural examples, Johu, Agabus, Judas, aud Silas, and for 
their female prophets, to Mirizm and Deborah, and especially 
to the four daughters of Philip, who were buried in Hierapolis, 
the capital of Phrygia. Hestatic oracular utterances were inis- 
taken for divine inspirations. Tertullian calls the mental status 
of those prophets an “cmentia,” an “exeidere sensu,” and de- 
scribes it ina way which irresistibly reminds one of the phe- 
nomena of magnetic clairvoyance. Montanus compares a man 
in the ecstasy with a musical instrament, on which the Holy 
Spirit plays his melodies. “ Behold,” says he in one of his ora- 
cles, in the name of the Paraclete, “the man is as a lyre, and [ 
sweep over him as a plectrum. The man sleeps; I wake. 
Behold, it is the Lord who puts the hearts of men out of them- 
selves, and who gives hearts to men.”* As to its matter, the 
Montanistie prophecy related to the approaching heavy judg- 
ments of God, the perscentions, the millennium, fasting, and 
other ascetic exercises, which were to be enforced as kus of the 
church, 


The Catholic church did not deny, in theory, the continuance 
ow 


of propheey and the other miraculous gifts, but was disposed 


1 Tn this point, as in others, Montanism bears a striking affinity to Irvingism, 
but differs from it by its democratic, anti-bierarchical constitution. Irvingism 
asserts not only the continuance of the apostolic gifts, but also of all the apos- 
tolic offices, especially the twelyefold apostolate, and is highly ritualistic. 


2 Epiph, Her, xlyiii, 4: Wot, 6 dvOpwrag daei Aipa, Kay eintauac dort 
wAqKrpoy, } ditpurrac Kaarar Kaya yrmyopa, Wot, kipwg éariv 6 écataven capdiac 


iOpdrav Kai Snide xapdiav avdparoic. 
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to deri » Montanistie revelatious from satanic inspirations,' 
andl hs tal then all the more for their proceeding not from 


the recilar clergy, but in great part from unauthorized laymen 





and fiinatieal women, 
This brings us to_another 
‘tion of the UNIVERSAL PRIESTHOOD of Chiris- 


vatnre of the Montanistie moye- 





ment, the asse 
tians, even of females, against the special priesthood in the 
wees : 





Cxtholic churel. Under this view it may be called a democratic 
reaction against the clerieal aristocracy, which from the time 
of Ignatius had more and more monopolized all ministerial 
privileges and finetions. The Montanists found the true 
qualification and appointment Lor the ollice of teacher in direct 
endowment by the Spirit of God, in distinetion from outward 
ordination and episcopal succession. "They everywhere proposed 
the supernatural element and the free motion of the Spirit 
against the mechanism of a fixed ecclesiastical order, 

Here was the point where they necessarily assumed a schis- 
matie character, and arrayed against themselyes the episcopal 
hierarchy. But they only brought another kind of aristocracy 
into the place of the condemned distinction of clergy and laity. 
They claimed for their prophets what they denied to the 
Catholie bishops. They put a great gulf between the true 
spiritual Christians and the merely psychical; and this induced 
spiritual pride and false pictism. Their affinity with the Prot- 
estant idea of the tmiversal priesthood is more apparent than 
real; they go on altogether different principles. 

3. Another of the essential and prominent traits of Montanisua 
was a visionary W.LESSARIASISA Foun ed indeod on the 
seam on the apostolic expectation of the speed 
retun_of Christ, but giving it extravagant weight and a 
inaterialistic coloring. The Montanists were the warmest mil- 
lennarians in the anetent church, and held fast to. the speedy 
return of Christ in glory, all the more as this hope began to give 

Pert. De Tejun. Ws “Spiritus diabali est, dicts, « psuchice.” Tertullian 


himself, however, always occupied an honorable rank among the church 
writers, (hough not pombered among the church fathers in the technical sense, 
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way to the feeling of a long settlement of the church on carth, 
and to a corresponding zeal for a compact, solid episcopal organ- 
ization. In praying, “Thy kingdom come,” they prayed for the 
end of the world. They lived ander a vivid impression of the 
great final catastrophe, and looked therefore with contempt 
upon the present order of things, and directed all their desires 
to the second adyent of Christ. Maximilla says: “ After me 
there is no more prophecy, but only the end of the world.” ! 

The failure of these predictions weakened, of course, all the 
other pretensions of the system, But, ou the other hand, the 
abatement of faith in the near approach of the Lord was cer- 
tainly accompanied with an increase of worldliness in the 
Catholie church. The millennarianism of the Montanists bas 
reappeared again and again in widely differing forms. 

4. Finally, the Montanistie sect was characterized by fanatical 
zealous protest against_ the growing looseness of the Catholi¢ 
peuitential discipline, which in Rome particularly, under 
Zephyrinus and Callistus, to the great gricf of earnest minds, 
established a scheme of indulgeuce for the grossest sins, and 
begun, long before Constantine, to obscure the line between the 
church and the world. Tertullian makes the restoration of a 

But Montanism certainly went to the opposite extreme, and 
fell from evangelical freedom into Jewish legalism; while the 
Catholic church in rejecting the new laws and burdens defended 
the cause of freedom. Montanism turned with horror from all 











' Bonwetsch, p. 149: “Das Wesen des Montanismus ist eine Reaktion ungesichts 
der nahen Purusie gegen Verweltlichung der Kirche." Banr, too, emphasizes this 
point and puts the chief difference between Montanism and Gnosticism in this, 
that the latter looked at the beginning, the former at the end of all things. 
“ Wie die Gnosis den Anfangspunkt ins Auge fasst, von welehem alles ausygeht, die 
absoliten Prineipien, durch welche der Selbstoffenbarungsprocess Goltes und der 
Gang der Weltentwickliny bedingt ist, so ist im Montanismus der Hauptpunkt, um 
welchen sich alles bewegt, das Ende der Dinge, die Katastrophe, welcher der 
Weltverlauf entgegengelt.” (A Geseh. 1. 235). 

* De Monog. ec. 2, he calls the Paraclete “novae discipline institulor,” but in 
e. 4 he says, correcting himself; “ Puracletns restitutor potins, quam institutor 
disctpline.” 
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thie eujos sort Hind held even art to he incompatible 
with Christian soberness and humility. It forbade women all 
ornamental clothing, 
_blood-baptism of martyrdom, and condemned eon- 


and required virgins to be veiled. It 







cettment or flight in persecution as a denial of Christ. It mul- 


tipl and other ascetic exercises, aul carricd them to 





extreme severity, as the best preparation for the millennium, 
It 


clergy, and inclined even to regard a single marriage as a mere 


second murriage as adaltery, for laity as well as 
coneession on the part of God to the sensuvus infirmity of man, 
It taught the impossibility uf a second repentance, aud refused 
to restore the lapsed to the fellowship ef the church. Tertul- 
liau held all mortal sins (of which he numbers seyen), committed 
after baptism, to be unpardonable,’ at least in this world, and a 
ehurch, which showed such lenity towards gross offenders, as 
the Roman church at that time did, avcording to the corrobo- 
rating testimony of Hippolytus, he called worse than a “den 
of thieves,” even a“ spelunen mechorun et fornicatorun.” * 

The Catholic church, iideed, as we have already seen, opened 

rlikewise tu excessive ascetic rigor, but only as an ex- 

ception to her rule; while the Montanists pressed their rigoristic _ 
demands as binding uponall, Such universal asceticism was 
simply impracticable in a world like the present, and the seet 





itsel necessarily dwindled away. But the religious earnestness 
Which animated it, its prophecies and visions, its millennarianism, 
wad the fimation! extremes into whieh it run, lave sinee reap- 
peared, onder various names and forms, wd in new combina- 
tions, in Novatianisin, Donatism, the spiritualism of the Fran- 


Comp. De Pul. c. 2 and VW. 

2 De Pudie © 15“ Awlia etiam edictum rsae propositum, ef quidem peremp- 
toriua, Pontifex sejlieet marinus, yaod ost vpiseupus episcoporum (so he calls, 
ironically, the Ronin bishop; in all probability he refers to Zephyrinns or 
Callistus), edieit: J2yo et amorchia ot fornicationia delicta penitentia functis 
dimitto. . . 6) Absit, absit a sponse Cheisti tale praccontum ‘Ta, que yera 
est, quer purlicay qper santa, carebit etiam anerum macula, Non hahet quibus hoe 
repromttit, et ai hubuerit, now repromitiat, quouiam et terrenuma Dev templon citius 
apelunen tateanum | Matt 2b: 08) appallard potuita Domina quam mocehorim et 


foraleabnna, 
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viseans, Anabaptism, the Camisard  enthasiasm, Puritanism, 
Quakerism, Quietism, Pictism, Second Adyentism, Levingism, 
and so on, by way of protest and wholesome reaction against 
various evils in the chureh.' 


‘Comp. on these analogous phenomena Soyres, p. LIS sqq. and 142 sqq. 
He also mentions Mormonism as an anslogous moyement, and so doves Renan 
( Mare-Aurtle, p. 209), but this is unjust to Montanism, which in its severe 
ascetic morality differs widely from the polygamons pseudo-theocracy in Utah, 
Montanism mach more uearly resembles Irvingism, whose leaders are enii- 
uently pure and deyont men (as Irving, Thiersch, W. W. Andrews), 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE HERESIES OF THE ANTE-NICENE AGE, 
§ 112. Judaism and Heathenism within the Church. 


HavinG described in previous chapters the moral and intel- 
leetual victory of the chureh over avowed and consistent 
Judaisin and heathenism, we must now look at her deep and 
inighty struggle with those enemies in a hidden and more 


dangerous form; with Judaism and beathenism concealed in 
the garb of Christianity and threatening to Judaize and paganize 


the church. The patristic theology and literature can never be 
thoroughly understood without a knowledge of the heresies of 
the patristic age, which play as important a part in the theologi- 
«al movements of the ancient Greek and Latin churches as 
Rationalism with its various types in the modern theology of 
the Protestant churehes of Enrope and Ainerica. 


Judaisin, with its religion and its sacred writings, and 


Grieco-Rowan heuthenism, with its secalar culture, its science, 


and its art, were designed to pass into Christianity to be trans- 





formed and sanctified, But even in the apostolic age many 
Jews and Gentiles were baptized only with water, not with the 
Hloly Spirit and fire of the wospel, and smuggled their_old 
religious notions and practices into the church.  Henee the 
heretical tendencies, which are combated in the New Testament, 






uspeeially in the Pauline and Catholic Episties.! 

The same heresies moot us at the beginning of the seeond 
century, and thenceforth in imore nature form and in: greater 
extont in almost all parts of Christendom. They evinee, on the 


ube hand, the miversal iapertlof the Christian relivion in hise 


‘Comp. vol. 1. 564 sqq. oud my Mistery of the Apost. Church, 3 165-169. 
425 
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tory, and its irresistible power over all the more profound and 
earnest minds of the age. Christianity threw all their 
religious ideas into confusion and agitation, They were 
so struck with the truth, beanty, and vigor of the new re- 
ligion, that they could no longer rest either in Judaism or in 
heathenism; and yet many were unable or unwilling to forsake 
inwardly their old religion and philosophy. Henve strange 
medleys of Christian _and_un 


’ 





ristian elements in chaotic for- 
ment. The old religions did not die without a last desperate 
effort to save theniselyes by appropriating Christian ideas. 
And this, on the other hand, exposed the specifie truth of 
Christianity to the greatest danger, aud obliged the church to 
defend herself agaiust Mmisrepresentation, and to secure herself 
against relapse is 





As Christiamity was met at its entrance into the world by two 
other religions, the oue relatively true, and the other essentially 
false, heresy appeared likewise in the two leading forms of 
Eptonism and Gnosticism, the germs of which, as already ob- 
served, attracted the notice of the apostles. The remark of 
Hegesippus, that the church preserved a virginal purity of doe- 
trine to the time of Hadrian, must be understood as made only 
in view of the open advance of Gnosticism in the second cen- 


tury, and therefore as only relatively true, The very same 


writer expressly observes, that heresy had_been_alveady secpethy 
working from the days of Simon Magus. Ehbionism is a Judai- 
zing, psendo-Petrine Christianity, or, as it may equally well he 
called, a Chyistianizing Judaism; Gnosticism is a paganizing 
or pseudo-Pauline Christianity, or a pseudo-Chiristian hea- 
thenisin. 

These two great types of heresy are properly opposite ones 
Ebionism is a_particularistic contraction of. : 


rion; Gnosticism, a vague expansion of it. The one is a gross 
red dliteralism ; the other, a fantastic idcalism and spirit- 


ualism. In the Neniai the spirit is bound in outward forms ; 
in the latter it revels in licentions freedom. Ebionism makes 
salvation depend on observance of the law; Gnosticism, on spe- 

-_-_——— 
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colutive knowledge. Under the influence of Tudaistic legalism, 


Christianity taust stiffen and petrify; under the influence of 
(riestic speculition, it must dissolve into empty notions and 





fancies, H2bionism denies the diviniiv of Clirist, and sees in the 
wospel only a new law; Guosticisi deties the true humanity of 
the Redeemer, and makes his person and his work « mere phan- 

The two extremes, however, meet; both tendencies from 
opposite directions reach the sane yesulk—the denial of the in= 
carnation, of the true and abiding union of the divine and the 


human in Christ and Iis kingdom; and thus they full together 
under St. John’s criterion of the antichristian spirit of error, 











Tn both Christ ceases to be mediator and reconciler, and hie 
religion makes no specifie advance upon the Jewish aud the 
heathen, which place God and man in abstract dualism, or allow 
them none but a transient and illisory inion, 

Ilence, there were also some forms of error, in which Ebion- 
istic and Gnostic clements were combined. We have a Gnostic 
or theosophie Ebioniswy (the psendo-Clementine), and a Judai- 
zig Gnosticism (in Cerinthus and others), These mixed forms 
also we find combated in the apostolic age.  Lideed, similar 
forms of religious syneretism we mect with even before the time 
and beyoud the field of Christianity, in the Essenes, the Thera- 
pente, and the Platonizing Jewish philosopher, Philo, 


§ 113. Nesarenes ond Ebionites ( Eikesaites, Mandeans). 


TL, Irexees: Adv Mer 1 26, Urevoiyres: Refut maninm Herr., or 
Philosophnmena, WoUX. 18-17, Eripiasivs: /her 20, 80, 68, 
Seattered votiecs in Josris M., Terre. pias, Onien, WeGesir- 
pcs, Evsenius, and Jikeme. Several of the Apucryphal Gospels, 
especially that of the Hehrows. The sources sire abseure and eon- 
flicting. Comp. the collection of fragments from Elxai, the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, ete. in Hilgenfold's Norwe Test. extra Canonem re- 
ceptim, Lips. 1866, 

Ul. Caesenen: Nacariier no Ebioniten (in the fonrth vol. of Stiudlin’s 
and Tyschiener's * Archiv.” Leipz, 1820), 

Creusen: Ueber Maren vel Ebionilen wal einen theilweisen Zusamnren-= 
hong dervelben (in Winer’s “Zeitschrift fiir wissensch. Theol." 
Sulzhbach, 182h). 
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Baur: De Lbionitaruin Origine et Doetrina ab Essuis repetenda. Tiib, 
1831, 

SCHLIEMANN: Die Clementinen vu, der Ebiouitiamus FHamb. 18-44, p. 
862-552, 

Ritscun: Ueber die Secte dev Lthesaiten (in Niedner's “ Zeitschr, fiir 
hist, Theol.” 1853, No. 4). 

D. Cawo.sonn: Die Seabier und dev Ssabismus, St. Petersburg, 1856, 
2 vols, 

Ununors: Lbjoniten and Elkesaiten, in Herzog, new ed., yol. IV, 
(1879), 13 sqq. and 184 sqq. 

G. Satmon: Elkesai, Elkesuites, in Smith & Wace, vol. Lf. (1880) p. 
f5-98. 

M.N. Siocrri: Etudes sur la religion des Soubbas au Sabéens, leurs 
dogines, leurs mocurs, Paris, 1880, 

K, Kessner: Vander, in Herzog, revised ed, UX. (1881), p. 205-222. 

Ab, HILGENFELD: Ketzergesch. des Crchvistenthims, Leip. Uss4-G2b sq). 


The Jewish Christianity, represented in the apostolic chureh 
by Peter and James, combined with the Gentile Christianity of 
Paul, to form a Christian church, in which “ neither cirenm- 
cision availeth anything, vor uncireumcision, but a new crea- 
ture in Christ.” 





ris s, however, adhered even 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, to the national enstoms of 
their fathers, and propayuted themselves in some churches of 
Syria down to the end of the fourth century, under_the name 
of NazaARENES; a name perhaps originally given in contempt 
by the Jews to aJl Christians as followers of Jesus of Nazareth. 
They united the observance of the Mosaic ritual law with their 
belief in the } 
of Matthew in Hebrew, deeply mourned the unbelief of their 





»and divinity of Jesns, used the Gospel 


brethren, and hoped for their future conversion in a body, and 
for a millennial reign of Christ on the earth. But they indulged 
no antipathy to the apostle Paul, and never denounced the Geu- 
tile Christians as heretics for not observing the law. They 
were, therefore, not hereties, but stunted separatist Christians ; 
they stopped at the obsolete position of a narrow and anxious 


The heathen enemies of Christianity, as Julian the Apostate, called them 
sometimes “ Crlilewns.’ So also Epictetus in the only passage, in which he 
alludes to the Christians. 
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Jewish Christianity, and shrank to an insignificant sect. Jerome 
says of them, that, wishing to be Jews and Christians alike, they 
were neither one nor the other. 

IJ. From these Nazarenes we must carefully distingnish the 
heretical J istians, or_the Epioxrees, who were more 
nomerous. Their name comes not, as Tertullian first inti- 





mated,' from a supposed founder of the seet, Ebion, of whom 
we know nothing, but from the Hebrew word, jY38, poor. It 

—__oeo 
may haye been originally, like “Nazarene” and “Galilean,” a 
2S 


s, the majority of whom 





contemptuous design ‘hris 


lived in needy cireumstances;? hut it was afterwards confined 





to this sect; whether in reproach, to denote the poverty of their 
eh ; 

doctrine of Christ and of the luv, as Origen more ingeniously 
than correctly explains it; or, more probably, in honor, since 
sus the wenuine followers of 
es, aul applied to themselves 






the Ebionites reward 
the poor Christ and lj 
alone the benediction on the poor in spirit. According to Epi- 





phanius, Ebion spread his error first in the company of Chris- 
tians which fled to Pella after the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
according to Hevesippus in Ensebius, one Thebutis, after the 
death of the bishop Symeon of Jerusalem, about 107, made 
schism among the Jewish Christians, and led many of them 
to apostatize, because he hiniself was not elected to the bish- 
opric, 

We find the see the Ebionite: and the str- 
rounding regions, on the island of Cyprus, in Asia Vibes aud, 


even in Rome. Thongh it consisted mostly of Jews, Gentile 
-—“—————-—_ ———— “4 





Christians also sometimes attached themselves to it. [t con- 


tinned inte the fourth century, but at the time of Theodoret was 


1, now lost, which 







The characteristic warks of Mbionism in all its forms are: 
sin; the princi- 





eeradation of Christianity to the level of J 


' Proser, [erret. c. 13. 
TMinnt Velix, Oetan 86: © Cotertiam quod plerique PACPERES dicimur non ext 
infarmia vostro, wot yb sg anions entia at livid wletir, ite fenqulitate jiemectur 
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ple of the universal and perpetual validity of the Mosaic _law; 
and enmity to the apostle Paul. But, as there were different 
sects in Judaism itself, we have also to distinguish at least two 
branches of Ebionism, related to cach other as Pharisaism and 
Essenism, or, to use a modern illustration, as the older deistic 
and the speculative pantheistic rationalism in Germany, or the 
practical and the speculative schools in Unitarianism. 

1, The common Eptonrres, who were by far the more nume~ 


COCO est 
rous, embodi Pharisaic legalism, and were the proper suc- 


cessors of the Judaizers opposed in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Their doctrine may be reduced to the following propositions : 

(a) Jesus is, indeed, the promised Messiah, the son of David, 
and the supreme lawgiver, yet a mere man, like Moses and 
David, sprung by natural generation from Joseph and Mary. 
The sense of his Messianic calling first arose in him at his bap- 
tism by John, when a higher spirit joined itself to him, Hence, 
Origen compared this sect to the blind man in the Gospel, who 
called to the Lord, without seeing him: “Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me.” 

(6) Circumcision and the observance of the whole ritual law 


of Moses are necessary to salvation for all men. 
(c) Paul_is an apostate and_heretic, and all his epistles are to 


be discarded. ‘The sect considered him a natiye heathen, who 
came over to Judaism in later life from impure motives. 

(d) Christ is soon_to come again, to introduce the glorious 
millennial reign of the Messiah, with the earthly Jerusalem for 
its seat, 

2. The second class of Ebionites, starting with Essenic no- 
tions, gave their Judaism a speculative or theosophie stamp, like 
the errorists of the Epistle to the Colossians. They form the 
stepping-stone to Gnosticism. Among these belong the ELKE- 
saires.! They arose, according to Epiphanins, in the reign of 
Trajan, in the regious around the Dead Sea, where the Essenes 
lived. Their name is derived from their supposed founder, 

I'EAxeacato ( Epiphanius) ; *HAyacoai (Hippoly us); ‘EAxeoacrai (Origen). 
Also Zauwinios, from U3, sun. 

Vol 1-28 
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Elxai or Elkasai, and is interpreted ; “hidden power,” which 
(according to Giescler’s suggestion) siguifies the Holy Spirit. 
This scems to have been originally the title of a book, which 
pretended, like the book of Mormon, to be revealed by an angel, 
and was held in the highest esteem by the sect. This secret 
writing, according to the fragments in Origen, and in the “ Phi- 
lasophumene” of Hippolytus, contains the groundwork of the 
remarkable pseulo-Clementine system.? (See next section.) It 
is evidently of Jewish origin, represents Jerusalem as the centre 
of the religions world, Christ_as_a ercature and the Lord of 
angels and all other creatures, the [oly Spirit_as a female, en- 
joins cireumeision as well as baptism, rejects St. Paul, and justi- 
fies the denial of faith in time of perseention. It claims to date 
from the third year of Trajan (101), This and the requirement 
of circumcision would make it considerably older than the Cle- 
mentine Lomilies. A copy of that book was brought to Rome 
from Syria by a certain Alcibiades about A. pb, 222, and excited 
attention by announcing a new method of forgiveness of sins, 

3. A similar sect are the Manxpans, from Manda, know- 





ledge (yuwarz), also Santans, é. ¢. Baptists (from sbi, to baptize, 
to wash), avd Mucirrasinan, which has the same meaning, 
On account of their great reyerence for John the Baptist, they 
were called “Christians of Johu.’? Their origin is uncertain. 
A remuant of them still exists in Persia on the eastern banks of 
the Tigris. Their sacred language is an Aramaic dialect of 
some importance for comparative philology! At present they 
speak Arabic and Vorsiun., Their system is very complicated 
with the prevalence of the heathen clement, and comes nearest 


to Manichzism? 


U Aivaure wewaramdiy, “OD on, Comp. the Sivazie daapxoc in the Clem, 
Homilies, XVUL 16. Other derivations- from Elkesi, a yillage in Galilee 
(Delitzseh); from “IY ON from aensx = si postater. 

+See the fragments collected i Mileentehl’s Nop Test. erfra Canonem recep 
tum, IIT. 153 167, 

V Johannwohrigten, Chrétions de Saint Jean, 

© Moandiiiehe GCrommatih, hy Th. Noldeke. Halle, S75. 

® Por farther particular soe the article of Kessler in Herzog, ahove qneted. 
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§ 114. The Psewlo-Clementine Ebionism. 
I, SOURCES: 

1, Ta KAypévtca, or more accurately, KAgpevroc ray TWérpov éxidyyucn 
aypeypatav émcro7, first published (without the twenticth and part of 
the nineteenth homily) by Cotelier in “ Patres Ayost.” Par. 1672; 
Clericus in his editions of Cotelier, 1698, 1700, and 1724; again by 
Schwegler, Stuttg, 1847 (the text of Clericus); then first entire, 
with the missing portion, from a new codex in the Ottobonian 
Library in the Vatican, by Ab. 2. AL Dressel (with the Latin trans. 
of Cotelicr and notes), under the title: Clementis Romani quue 
JFeruntur Homitiae Viginti nune primwn integra, Gott. 1853; and 
by Paul de Lagarde: Clementina Groce, Leipz. 1865. 

2. CLrementis Rom. Recogniriones ("Aveprepicpoi or 'Avayrecec), in ten 
books, extant only in the Latin translation of Rufinus (d. 410); 
first published in Basel, 1526; then better by Cote/ier, Gallandi, and 
by Gersdorf in bis “ Bibl. Patr. Lat.’ Lips. 1838. Vol. I, In 
Syriac, ed. by P. pe LAGARDE (Clementis Dousni Revognitiones 
Syriace). Lips. 1861, An English translation of the Recognitions 
of Clement by Dr. Thomas Smith, in the “ Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library,” Edinburgh, vol. ITI. (1868), pp. 187-471. The work in 
the MSS. bears diiferent titles, the most common is Jfinerarium St. 
Clementis. 

8, CLEMENTIs EpiroMe pe Gestis Petri (Kaiju. écrox. ‘Poage epi tau 
mpdkeav ExOnuav Te Kat Kypuynatwy Tétpav exivon)), first at Paris, 1594 ; 
then critically edited by Colelier, Lc; and more completely with a 
second epitome by A. R. IL Dressel: Clementinorwn Epitome duc, 
with valuable critical annotations by J+. Wieseler. Lips. 1859. 
The two Fpitomes are only a summary of the Lomilies, 


Tf. Works. 

NeEANDER and Baur, in their works on Gnosticism (vid, the following 
section), and in their Church Histories. 

ScHureMann: Die Clementinen uebst den verwandten Schriften, u. der 
Ebionitismus, Ham. 1844. 

Ap. HILGENFELD: Die Clementinischen Reengnitionem nt. Homilien nach 
ihrem Ursprung n. Inhalt. Jena, 1848. Art, by the same in the 
“Theol. Jabrbiicher” for 1854 (483 sqq.), and 1868 (857 sqq.); and 
Die Apust, Vitter. Halle 1853, p. 287-3802. 

G. Untunors: Die THomiltien n. Reeognitionen dex Clemens Ramanus. 
Gott. 1854. Comp. the same author’s article “Clementinen,” in 
Herzog, second od., vol. ITT. (1878), p. 277-286, 

Ritscai: Die Lntstehung der altkath. Kirche 1857 (second ed. p. 206- 
270). 

J. LeuMann: Die Clementinischen Schriften mit besonderer Riteksicht auf 
ihy liter. Verhiituiss. (Gotha 1869. He mediates between Hilgen- 
feld and Uhlhoru. (See a review by Lipsius in the “ Protest, 
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Kirchenztg,.” 1860, 477-482, and by Lagarde in his “ Symmicta,” I. 
1877, pp. 2-4 and 108-112, where Lehmann is charged with 
plagiarism). 

R, A, Livsits: Die Quellen der riimischen Petrus-Saye kritish untersucht, 
Kiel 1872. Lipsius finds the basis of the whole Clementine litera- 
ture in the strongly anti-Pauline steta Petri. 

A.B. Lurrerseck: Die Clementinen und ihr Verh. 2. Unfehlbarkeitse 
dogma, Giessen, 1872. 


The system of the pseudo-Clementine Tomulies exhibits Ebi- 
onism at onve in its theosophic perfection, and in in_its internal 
dissolution. It represents rather an individual opinion, than a 
seet, but holds probably some connection, not definitely ascer- 
tained, with the Elkesaites, who, as appears from the “ Philo- 
sophumena,” Wranched ont even to Rome. It is genuinely 
Ebionitie or Tudaistic in its monotheistic basis, its conecaled 
antagonism to Paul, anil its assertion of the essential identity of 


SS 


Christianity a vhile it expressly rejects the Gnostic 





fandamental doctrine of the demiurge. It cannot, therefore, 
properly be classed, as it is by Baur, among the Gnostie schools. 
Tho trent—Clomentine JTomilies bear the celebrat 

the Roman bishop Clement, mentioned in Phil. 4: 3, as a helper 
of Panl, but evidently confonnded in the psendo-Clementine 
literature with Flavins Clement, kinsman of the Eniperor Do- 


name of 





shilosephical 







mitian. ‘They an unieiow, 
edneated author i 
half of the seen 


entury, They are a x pldlacaplitac-sefietnin 
rowaner based on some historical traditions, which it is now 





impossible to separate from apoeryphal accretions. The concep- 
tion of Simon asa magician was furnished by the aecount in the 
eighth chapter of Acts, and his labors in Rowe were mentioned 
hy Justin Martyr, ‘Phe bool is prefived by a letter of Peter to 
James, bishop of Terasalem, in whieh he sends him his sermons, 
and begs lim to keep them strictly seeret; aud by a letter of the 
psendo-Clement to the same Sianes, in whieh he relates how 
Peter, shortly before his death, appointed him (Clement) his 
successor in Rone, aid enjoined upon hin to send to Tames a 


work coniposed at the justanee af Peter, entitled “ Clementis 
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Epitome predicationum Petri in peregrinationibus.”' By these 
epistles it was evidently designed to impart to the pretended 
extract from the itinerant sermons and disputations of Peter, 
the highest apostolical authority, and at the same time to explain 
the long concealment of them.’ 

The substance of the Jomilies themselves is briefly this; 
Clement, an educated Roman, of the imperial family, not satis- 
fied with heathenism, and thirsting for truth, goes to Judea, 
having heard, under the reign of Tiberius, that Jesus had ap- 
peared there. In Casarea he meets the apostle Peter, and being 
instrueted and conyerted by him, uccompanies him on his _mis- 
stonary journeys in Palestine, to Tyre, Tripolis, Laodieea, and 
Antioch. He attends upon the sermons of Peter and his long, 


repeated disputations with Simon Magus, and, at the request of 


the apostle, commits the substance of them to writing. Simon 
Peter is thus the proper hero of the romance, and appears 
thronghout as the representative of pure, primitive Chiristianity, 
in opposition to Simon Magus, who is portrayed as a “man full 
of enmity,” and a “deceiver,” the author of all anti-Jewish 
heresies, especially of the Marcionite Gnosticism, The anthor 
was acquainted with the four canonical Gospels, and used them, 
Matthew most, John least; and with them another work of the 
same sort, probably of the Ebionitie stamp, but now unkuown. 

It has been ingeniously conjectured by Baur (first m 1831), 


' KAjuevroe row Wérpou éxidymiav xypuyydrov Ercropy. 

* The Tiibingen School, under the lead of Dr. Baur, has greatly exaggerated 
the importance of these heretical fictions which the mknown author never 
intended to present as solid facts. Thus [Milgenfeld says (4. ¢. p. 1): “ There 
is scarcely a single writing which is of so great importance for the history of 
Christianity in its first age, and which has already given such brilliant dis- 
closures [?] at the hands of the most renowned critics in regard to the earliest 
history of the Christian Church, as the writings ascribed to the Roman 
Clement, the Recognitions and Homilies.” Their importance is confined to the 
history of heresy, which with the Tiibingen school is the most interesting por- 
tion of ancient church history. 

2 The Tiibingen school first denied the use of the fourth Gospel, but the dis- 
covery of the missing portion by Dressel in 1853 has settled this point, for it 
contains (Tom. XIX. 22) a clear yuotation from John 9: 1-3, 
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and adopted by his pupils, that the pscudo-Clementine Peter 


combats,wder the mask of the Magician, the apostle Paul 
(nowhere named in the ILomilies), as the first and chief corrupter 





of Christianity.) ‘This conjecture, which falls in ensily with 
Baur’s view of the wide-spread and irreconcilable wuitugonism of 
Petrinism and Paulinism in the primitive church, derives some 
support from several malicious allusions to Paul, expecially the 
collision in Antioch. Simon Magus is charged with claiming 
that Christ appeared to him ina yision, and called lim to be an 
apostle, and yet teaching a doctrine contrary to Christ, hating 
his apostles, and denouncing Poter, the firm rock and foundation 
of the church, as “selfcondemued”* But this allusion is 
probably only an incidental sneer at Pru, The whole design 
of the Homilies, wid the account given of the origin, history 
and doctrine of Simon, are inconsistent with such an identi- 
fication of the heathen megieian with the Christian apostle, 
Simon Magus is described in the J/omilies* as a Samaritan, who 
studied Greek in Alexandria, tnd denied the supremacy of God 
und the resurrection of the dead, substituted Mount Gerizim for 
Jerusalem, and declared himself the true Christ. Ife carried 
with lian a companion or mistress, Helena, who descended from 
the highest heavens, and was the primitive essence and wisdom, 
If Paul had been intended, the writer would have effectually 
conceiled and defeated his design by sueh and other traits, which 
find not the remotest parallel in the history and doctrine of 
Paul, but are directly opposed to the statements in his Epistles 
and in the Avts of the Apostles. 

Tu the Revoyuitions the anti-Pauline tendeney is moderated, 
yet Panl’s labors are ignored, and Peter is made the apostle of 
the Gentiles, 
mits into the mouth 


The doctrine which pscudo-Clement 





' The hypothesis has heen most fully carried out by Lipsius in his article on 
Simon Magus in Schenkel’s “ Bibellexivon,” vol, Ve 801-821. 

*Comp. Tom. XVIL. 19 (851 sq. ed. Dressel) with Gal. 2: 11, where 
Pan uses the same word sare) veudvoc of Peter. 


* Thon. VL. 22 sqy. (p. 87 sqy-)- 
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Peter, and very skilfully interweaves with his narrative, is a 
oe - . oe. 
confused mixture of Ebionitie and Gnostic, ethieal and meta- 


physical ideas and fineics. We sees in Christianity only the 
restoration of the pure primordial religion,’ whieh God revealed 


in the creation, but which, on account of the obscuring power of 
sin wx the seductive influence of demons, mast be fram time to 
The re rion are the pile 
lars of the world: Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, and Christ. These are in reality only seven different 
incarnations of the stme Adam or primal man, the trae prophet 
of God, who was omniscient and infallible. What is recorded 


unfavorable to these holy men, the drunkenness of Noah, the 
—_—— « 


tinie renewed. wesentutives of this reli 





polygamy of the patriarchs, the homicide of Moses, and espe- 
cially the blasphemous history of the fall of Adam, as well as all 
mnworthy anthropopathical passages concerning God, were foisted 
into the Old_ Testament by the deyil and his demons. Thus, 
where Philo aud Origen resorted to allegorical interpretation, to 
remove what seems offensive in Scripture, pseudo-Clement adopts 
the still more arbitrary hypothesis of diabolical interpolations. 
Among the true prophets of God, again, he gives Adam, Moses, 
and Christ peculiar eminence, aud places Christ above all, 
though without raising him essentially above a prophet aud 
lawgiver. ‘The history_of religion, therefore, is not one of pro- 
gress, but only of return to the primitive revelation. Chris- 
tianity and Mosaism ave identical, and both coincide with the 
religion of Adam. Whether a man believe in Moses or in 
Christ, it is all the same, provided he blaspheme neither. But 
to know both, and find in both the same doctrine, is to be rich 
in God, to recognize the new as old, and the old as become new. 
Christianity is an advance only in its extension of the gospel to 
the aya and its ascent universal character, 


of this pure religion, our author 
—— 





This is thoroughly Ebionitic, and directly opposed to the dual- 


'The tpdry 72 dvdowxdrnge sapadodeiod cwripinc YpyoKeia. 
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ism of the dewiurgie doctrine of the Gnosties. But then he 
wakes the whole stream of created life How forth from God in 
a long succession of sextal and ethical antitheses and syzygies, 
and return into him as its absolute rest; here plainly touching 
the pantheistic cmanation-theory of Gnosticism. God himself 
ou from the beginning, has divided everything into counter- 
pets, into right and left, heaven and earth, day and uight, light 
and darkuess, life and death. The ionad thus becomes the 
dyad. ‘The better came first, the worse followed ; but from 
man onward the order was reversed, Adam, created in the 
nage of God, is the true prophet; his wife, Eye, represents 
false propheey, They were followed, first, by wieked Cain, and 
then by righteous Abel, So Peter appeared after Simon Magus, 
as light after darkness, health after sickness, So, at the last, 
will antichrist preeede the adyeut of Christ, And finally, the 
whole present order of things loses itself in the future; the 
pions puss into eternal life; the wigodly, since the sonl becomes 
mortal by the corruption of the divine image, are annihilated 
afior suffering a punishment, which is described as a purifying 
fire.’ When the author speaks of eternal punishment, he merely 
accoumodates himself to the popular notion. The fulfilling of 
the law, in the Ebijonitice sense, aud knowledge, on a half-Gnos- 


tic principle, ave the two parts of the way of salyation. ‘The 





former ineludes frequeut fasts, ablutions, abstinence from animal 
food, and voliuitary poverty; while carly marriage is enjoined, 
to prevent liventiousuess. In declaring baptism to be absolutely 
vecessury to the forgiveness of sin, the author approaches the 
catholic system. Ife likewise adopts the catholic prineiple in- 
volved, that salvation is to be found ouly in the external ebureh, 

As regards Srl esades ora a, le fully embraces the 
The bishop holds the place_of 


Cheist in the congregation, and, has power to bind and loose. 
Under bin stand the preshyters and deacong. But singularly, 
and again in true Ebionitie style, James, the brother of the 


MIlip asaddpeon, ignis puryatorius. 


Wt 
Ss 
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Lord, bishop of Jerusalem, which is the centre of Cliristendom, 
is made the general vicar of Christ, the visible head of the 
whole church, the bishop of bishops. Hence even Peter must 
give lim an account of his labors ; and hence, too, according to 
the introductory epistles, the sermons of Peter and Clement’s 
abstract of them were sent to James for safe-keeping, with the 
statement, that Clement had been named by Peter as his suc- 
cessor at Rome, 

It is easy to see that this appeal to a pseudo-Petrine primitive 
Christianity was made by the author of the Homilies with a 
view to reeoncile all the existing differences and divisions in 
Cliristeundom. Tn this effort he, of course, did not succeed, but 
rather made way for the dissolution of the Ebionitic element 
still existing in the orthodox catholic church. 

Besides these Homilies, of whieli the Epitome is only a poor 
abridgement, there are several other works, some printed, some 
still unpublished, whieh are likewise forged upon Clement of 
Rome, and based upon the sare historical material, with unim- 
portant deviations, but are in great measure free, as to doctrine, 
from Judaistic and Guostic ingredients, and come cousiderubly 
nearer the line of orthodoxy. 
in ten books, mentioned by Origen, but now extant only in a 
Latin translation by Rufinus. They take their name from the 
narrative, in the last books, of the reunion of the seattered 
members of the Clementine family, who all at last find them- 
selves together in Christianity, and are baptized by Peter, 

On the question of priority between these two works, critics 
are divided, some making the Recognitions an orthodox, or at 
least more nearly orthodox, version of the Homélies;* others 
regarding the Homilies as « heretical corruption of the Recogni- 


tions? But in all probability both works are based upon older 


1 Clericus, Méhler, Schliemann, Uhlhorn, Scliwegler, partly also Lehmann. 
Ublhorn has since modified his view (1876), 

? Particularly Hilgenfeld and Ritschl, and among older writers, Cave and 
Whiston. Salmon also assigus the priority of composition to the Recognitions. 
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aud) simpler Jew “lis n s, under 





Tua literary point of yiew, these productions are remarkable, 
as the first specioens of Christian romance, uext to the “ Pustor 
Terme” Vivey tar surpass, in matter, and especially in moral 
earnestness and tender fceling, the heathen romances of a Chari- 
ton wind an Achilles Tatios, of the fourth or fifth centuries, 
The style, though somewhat tedious, is fascinating in its way, 
and betrays a real artist in its combination of the didactic and 
historical, the philosophic and the poetic elements. 


NOTES. 

Lagarde (in the Preface to his edition of the Clementina, p. 22) and G. E- 
Switz (in a lengthy review of Lagarde in the “Studien und Kritiken” for 1867, 
No. LL p. 556 sqy.) draw a parallel between the pseudo-Clementine fiction 
of Simon and the German story of Faust, the magician, and derive the latter 
froin the former through the medium of the Reeognitions, whieh were better 
known in the ehureh dhan the Iomilies. George Sabellieus, abont a. p. 1507, 
oilled himself Mvustus junior, magus soeundus. Clement’s father is called 
Fanystus, and his two brothers, Paustinus and Paustininnus (in the Recognitions 
Fanstas and Faustinus), were brought up with Simon the magivian, and at 
first associated with him. The eliracters of Helena and Homunentus appear 
in both stories, though very differently. Ll doubt whether these resemblances 
are sufficient lo establish a connection between Ube two otherwise widely diver- 
gent popular fictions. 


$115. Gnosticism. The Literature. 
SOURCES : 
I. Gnostic (of the Valentinian school in the wider sense): DPrstis 


Sepia; Opus quostiouna e eadice Coption deseriptum lit. vertit M.(, 
Schwarter, ed. DoH, Petermann. Vor i851, Of the middle of the 


'The TMepioder (Arpav dea KP juerrec, and the still older Rypijyara TMérpou 
(about Asp. 140-145), the vontents of whieh are mentioned in Tecogn. TL. 75, 
aid the oldest Acta [efri, parts of which are preserved in the apocryphal Acta 
Petri ot Pauli. See Lipsins, Gaelfen der riim, Petras-Sage, 1872, pp. Th sq. 
Vidborn assents in his Jast art. in the new ed. of Herzog, IIE. 285. Dr, 
Salmon (iv Suaith and Wace, | O71) likewise assumes that both are drawn 
frou: a common ortinal, but that the author of JZumilies borrowed the bios 
graphical pottivts from Ltecoguctions. 
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third century, An account of the fall and repentance of Sophia 
and the mystery of redemption, Comp, the article of Aés//in in the 
‘““Tiib. Theol. Jahrbiicher,” 1854.—The Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, 
and Apocalypses are to « lirge extent of Gnostic origin, ey. the 
Acts of St. Thomas (a favorite apostle of the Gnosties), John, Peter, 
Paul, Philip, Matthew, Andrew, Pau) and Thecla. Some of them 
have been worked over by Catholic authors, and furnished much 
material to the legendary lore of the church, ‘They and the stories 
of monks were the religious novels of the early church, See the 
collections of the apocryphal literature of the N. T. by Fabricius, 
Thilo, Tischendorf, Max Bonnet, D, William Wright, G, Phillips, 
8. C. Malan, Zahn, and especially Lipsius: Ji¢ Apokryphen Apos- 
telyeschichten und Apostelleyenden (Braunschweig, 1883, 2 vols.) 
Comp. the Lit, quoted in vol, T, 0 sq.; 188 sq., aud in Lipsius, [, 
34 sqq. 

I. Patristic (with many extracts from lost Gnostic writings): IRENus: 
Adv. Hereses, The principal source, especially for the Valentinian 
Gnosticism. Hyprontytus: Refutut. omninm STavesium (Philoso- 
phumena), ed, Duncker and Schneidewin, Cott. 1559. Based partly 
on [renwus, partly on independent reading of Gnostic works. TER- 
TULLIAN: De Preeseviptionibus Ifareticorum; Adv. Valentin; 
Scorpiace; Adv, Marcionem. The last is the chief authority for 
Marcionism, CLEMENS ALEX.: Sfromatu, Seattered uotices of 
great value. OrtGENesS: Com, in Evany, Joh. Purnishes imuch 
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§ 116. Meaning 


The Judaistic form of heresy was substantially conquered in 


Ovigin and Character o 





the apostolic ave. Mare important amd more widely spread. in 
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the second period was the paganizing heresy, known by the 
vuame of Gnosticism. It was the Rationalism of the ancient 
church ; it pervaded the intellectual atmosphere, and stimulated 
the development of catholic theology by opposition. 

The Greek word gnosis may denote all schools of philosophical 
or yeligious knowledge, in distinction from superficial opinion or 





blind belief. The New Testament makes a plain distinetion 


between true and false gnosis. The true consists in a deep in- 


sight into the essence and structure of the Christian truth, springs 
ee eT 
from faith, is accompanied by the cardinal virtues of loye and 


humility, serves to _edify the church, and belongs among the 
gifts of grace wrought by the Holy Spirit.’ In this sense, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and Origen aimed at_gnosis, and all specu- 
lative theologians who endeavor to _reconcile_reason_and_revelg- 
tion, may be called Chyistian Guostics, The false gnosis,’ on 


the contrary, against which Paul warns Timothy, and which he 
censures in the Corinthians and Colossians, is a morbid pride 











of wisdom, an_arrogant,_self-conceited, ambitions knowledge, 
which puffs up, instead of edifying’ runs into idle subtleties 
and disputes, anil verifies in its course the apostle’s word: “ Pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” * 

In this bad sense, the word applies to the error of which we 
now speak, an peak, and which began to show itself at least as early as 
the days of Paul and John. It is a one-sided intellectualism 
on a dualistic heathen basis. It rests on an_over-valuation of 
knowledge or gnosis, and a depreciation of faith or pistis. The 
Gnostics contrasted themselves by this name with the Pisties, or 
the mass of believing Christians. They regarded Cliristianity 
as consisting essentially in a higher knowledge ; fancied them- 
selyes the sole possessors of an esoteric, philosophical religion, 
which made them genuine, spiritual men, and looked down 
with contempt upon the mere men of the soul and of the body. 


They constituted the intellectnal aristocracy, a higher caste in 


1 Adyor yrdaewe, 2éyo¢ andiac, 1 Cor, 12: 8; comp. 13: 2,12; Jno. 17: 3, 
3 Peudovriuoe yvaatc, 1 ‘Tim. 6: 20. 
41 Cor. 8: 1. * Rom. 1: 22, 
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the church, They, moreover, adulterated Christianity with snin- 
dry Clements cntively foreign, and thus quite obscured the true 
essence of the gospel." 

We may parallelize the true and false, the believing and un- 


believing forms of Gnosticisin with the two forms of modern 
Rationalism and modern Agnosticism, Therg ix it 1 Christian 
Rationalism which re i 








sonioe pase 
specific doctrines of Christhavity, and denies the ghee 
aud miraculous. And there is an Agnosticism which springs 
from _the sense of the limitations of thonglt, aud recognizes faith 
as the necessary organ of the supernatnral and absolute ;* while 
thie unbelicvings .! Agnosticisin declares the infinite and absolute to 
be unknown and nuknowsble, ar and tends to indifferentism and 


atheism.* 


We now proceed to trace the origin of Guosticism, 

As to its substance, Gnosticism is chiefly of” heathen descent. 
Tt is a_peculiar translation or transfusion of heathen philosophy_ 
and veligion into Christianity. This was perceived by the 
church-fathers in their day. Hippolytus particularly, in his 


” endeavors to trace the Gnostic heresies to 


“ Philosophumena, 
the various systems of Greek philosophy, making Simon Magus, 
for example, dependent on Heraclitus, Valentine on Pythagoras 
and Plato, Basilides on Aristotle, Marcion on Empedocles; and 
henee he first exhibits the doctrines of the Greek philosopley 
from Thales down. Of all these systems Platonism had the 
greatest influence, especially on the Alexandrian Gnosties ; 
thongh not so mneh in its original Hellenic form, as in its later 


' Baur takes too comprehensive a view of Gnosticism, and includes in it all 
systems of Christian philosophy of religion down to Schelling and Hegel. 

7 Sir William Iamilton and Dean Mansel. 

2 Taine, Spencer, Comte. As to Kant, he started from Hume, hot eheeked 
the seepticisim of the theoretical reason by the categorical imperative of the 
praction] reason. See Calderwood's article “ Agnosticism?” in Schail’s “Re! 
Eneyel.” vol, L 
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orientalized ecleetie aml mystic cast, of which Neo-Platonism 
was another fruit. The Platonic speculation yielded the germs 
of the Gnostie doctrine of sons, the conceptions of iatter, of 
the antithesis of an ideal and a real world, of an ante-mundane 
fall of souls from the ideal world, of the origin of sin from 
matter, and of the needed redemption of the soul from the fet 
ters of the body, We find also in the Guosties traces of the 
Pythagorean symbolical use of numbers, the Stoic physics ani 
ethics, and some Aristotelian elements. 

But this reference to Hellenie philosophy, with which Mas- 
suet was content, is not cnough. Since Beausobre aud Mosheim 
the East has been rightly joined with Greece, as the native home 
of this heresy. This may be inferred from the mystic, fantastic, 
enigmatic form of the Gnostic speculation, and from the facet, 
that most of its representatives sprang from Egypt and Syria. 
The conquests of Alexander, the spread of the Greek language 
and literature, and the truths of Christianity, produced a mighty 
agitation in the eastern mind, which reacted on the West, 
Gnosticism has accordingly been regarded as more or less par- 
allel with the heretical forms of Judaism, with Essenism, The- 
rapeutism, Philo’s philosophico-religious system, and with the 
Cabbala, the origiu of which probably dates ax far back as the 
first century. The affinity of Gnosticism also with the Zoroas- 
trian dualism of a kingdom of light and a kingdom of darkuess 
is unmistakable, especially in the Syriau Guosties. Its alliance 
with the pantheistic, docetic, and aseetic elements of Bnd- 
dhism, which had advanced at the time of Christ to western 
Asia, is equally plain. Parsic and Indian influence is most evi- 
dent in Manichzism, while the Hellenic clement there amounts 
to very little, 





Gnosticism, wi i annvewes , 
— . . 
Tt struck its roots deep in the mighty revolution of ideas in- 
duced by the fall of the old religions and the triumph of the 
vew. Philo, of Alexandria, who was « couteniporary of Christ, 
but wholly ignorant of him, endeavored to combine the Jewish 
religion, by allegorical exposition, or rather imposition, with 
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Platonic philosophy ; and this system, according as it might be 
prosecuted under the Christian or the heathen influence, would 
prepare the way either for the speculative theology of the Alex- 
andrian church fathers, or for the heretical Gnosis. Still more 
nearly akin to Gnosticism is Neo-Platonism, which arose a little 
Jater than Philo’s system, but ignored Judaisin, and derived its 
ideas exclusively from eastern and western heathenism. The 
Gnostic syneretism, however, differs materially from both the 
Philonie and the Neo-Platonie by taking up Christianity, which 
the Neo-Platonists directly or indirectly opposed. This the 
Gnosties regarded as the highest stage of the development of 
religion, though they so corrupted it by the admixture of foreign 
mutter, as to destroy its identity. 

Gnosticism_is, therefo 







the st_and_ most comprehen- 
sive form of speculat j i 
t consists of Oriental mysticism, Greek philosophy, Alexan- 
drian, Philonie, and Cabbalistie Judaism, aud Christian ideas of. 
salvation, not_ merely mechanically compiled, but, as_it were, 
chemically combined. At least, in its fairly developed form in 


the Valentinian system, it is,in its way, a wonderful structure of 
speculative or rather imaginative thought, and at the same time 
an artistie work of the ereatiye fancy, a Christian mythological 
epic. The old world here rallied all its energies, to make out 
of its diverse elements some new thing, and to oppose to the 
real, substantial universalism of the catholic churely an ideal, 
shadowy universalism of speculation. But this fusion of all 
systems seryed in the end only to hasten the dissolution of cast- 
ern aud Western heathenism, while the Christian clement came 
forth purified and strengthened from the crucible. 

The Gnostic speculation, like most speculative religions, failed 
to establish a safe | ih nus. Ou the one "side, 
a spiritnil SC sens sin, and engendered a 





frivolous antinomianism, which often ended in sensuality and 
delaucheries. On the other side, au over-strained se of si 
often ted the Gosties, in glaring contrast with the pagan deifi- 


vation of mitire, to aseribe nature to the devil, to abhor the 
el 
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body as the seat of evil, and to practice extreme austerities upon 
themselves, 

This ascetic feature is rade prominent by Mohler, the Roman 
Catholic divine. But he goes quite too far, when he derives the 
whole phenomenon of Gnosticism (which he wrongly views as 
a forerunner of Protestantism) directly and immediately from 
Christianity. He represents it as a hyper-Christianity, an ex- 
aggerated contempt for the world,' which, when seeking for itself 
a speculative basis, gathered from older philosophemes, theoso- 
phies, and mythologies, all that it could use for its purpose. 


The number of the Gnostics it is impossible to ascertain, We 
. . * rae - 
find them in almost all portions of the ancient chureh ; chiefly 


where Christianity came into close contact with Judaism and 
heathenism, as in Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor; then in Rome, 
the rendezvous of all forms of truth and falsehood; in Gaul, 
where they were opposed by Ireneus; and in Africa, where 
they were attacked by Tertullian, and afterwards by Augustin, 
who was himself a Manichewan for seyeral years. They found 
most favor with the educated, and threatened to lead astray the 
teachers of the church. But they could gain no foothold among 
the people; indeed, as esoterics, they stood aloof from the masses ; 
and their philosophical societies were, no doubt, rarely as large 
as the catholic congregations. 

The flourishing period of the Gnostic schools was the second 
century. In the sixth century, only faint traces of them re- 
mained ; yet some Gnostic and especially Manichewan ideas con- 
tinue to appear in several heretical sects of the middle ages, such 
as the Priscillianists, the Paulicians, the Bogomiles, and the 
Catharists; and even the history of modern theological and phi- 
losophical speculation shows kindred tendencies. 








§ 117. The System of Gnosticism. Its Theology. 
Gnosticism is a heretical philosophy of religion, or, more ex- 
actly, a mythological theosophy, which reflects intellectually the 
peculiar, fermenting state of that remarkable age of transition 





1 He calls Gnosticism a “ Vertenfelung der Natur,” 
Vol. 11.—29 
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from the heathen to the Christian order of things. If it were 
merely an unintelligible congeries of puerile absurdities and 
impions blasphemies, as it is grotesquely portrayed by older his- 
torians,' it would not have fiseinated so many vigorous intellects 
and praducerl such a long-continued agitation in the ancient 


church. Tt is an Looper tu solve some of the deepest metaphy- 


Tt deals with the great antithe- 





ses of God and world, ae) and matter, idea and plienomenon ; 
and endeavors to unlock the mystery of the creation ; the ques- 
tion of the rise, development, and end of the world; and of the 


origin of evil,? suvors to harmonize the creation of the 





solnte God, who is immaterial and perfectly good, This prob- 
lem can only be solved by the Christian doctrine of redemption ; 
hut Gnosticism started from a false basis of dnalism, which pre- 
vents a solution. 
Tn form and inethod it is, as already observed, more Oriental 
han Grecian. The Gnosties, in their daring attempt to unfold 
a mysteries Of an upper wor tds, Misiluined the trunmels of rea- 
son, and j 
speculate not so much in logical and dialectic mode, as in an 
imaginative, semi-poctic way, and they clothe their ideas uot in 


resorted ta_dirce Henee they 





the simple, clear, and sober Iangnaye of reflection, but in the 

many-colored, fantastic, mythological dress uf type, symbol, and 

allegory. Thus monstrons vonsense gad the most absurd con- 

ceits are chaotically mingled up with profound thoughts aud 
ee ee 


poetic intuitions. 








This spurious supernataralism which substitutes the irrational 
for the supernatural, and the prodigy for the miracle, pervades 


' Even some of the more recent writers, as Bishop Kaye (Keel. Iistory of 
the Second and Third Centuries), and the translators of Lrenwus in the “Ante 
Nicene Christian Libeary'' (inh, 1868, yol. Ist, Introductory Notice) lave 
the sume idea of the Gnostic systems as an impenetrable wilderness of absurdie 
ties. But Mansel, Lightfoot, and Sahnon show a clear knowledge of the sub. 
ject, and agree substantially with Neiuder= seconnt. 

Nite rd wand, or jf eania; unde nurlum? Sve Tertullian, De Preseript. 7; 
Adv. Mare. 1.2; Enseb, 1/2 V. 27; Baur, Guosis, p. 19. 
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the psendo-historical romances of the Gnostic Gospels and Acts, 
These surpass the Catholic Waditions in luxuriant fancy and 
ineredible marvels, “* Demoniaeal possessions,” says one who 
has mastered this literature,’ “aud vesurrectious from the dead, 
miracles of healing and punishment are accumulated without 
end; the constant repetition of similar events gives the long 
stories a certain monotony, which is occasionally interrupted by 
colloquies, hymus and prayers of genuine poetic value. A rich 
appumtus of visions, angelic appearances, heavenly voices, 
speaking animals, defeated and hinbled demons is unfolded, a 
superterrestrial splendor of light gleams up, mysterious signs 
from heaven, earthquakes, thunder and lightning frighten the 
impious ; fire, earth, wind and water obey the pious; serpents, 
lions, leopards, tigers, and bears are tamed by a word of the 
apostles and turn upon their perseeutors; the dying martyrs 
are surrounded by coronets, roses, lilies, iuceuse, while the abyss 
opens to swallow up their enemies.” 

The highest source of kuowledge, with these heretics, was_a 
seeret_tradition, in contrast with the open, popular tradition of 
the Catholie church. Tn this respect, they differ from Prot- 
estant sects, which generally diseard tradition altogether and 
appeal to the Bible only, as uuderstood hy themselves. They 
appealed_also to apoeryphal documents, which arose in the sec- 





ond century in great numbers, under eminent names of apostolic 
or pre-Christian times. Epiphanius, in his 26th Heresy, counts 
the apoerypha of the Guostics by thousands, aud Trensens found 


among the Valentinians alone a countless multitude of such 


writings.” And finally, when it suited their purpose, the Guos- 


tics employed single portions of the Bible, without being able to 





agree cither as to the extent or the interpretation of the same. 
he Old Testament they generally rejected, either entirely, as 


1Dr, Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden (1883), 
vol. I. p. 7. 

2 Adv, Haer, I. c. 20, 3.1: Ani Pyroy rA_doe aroxpipor Kar v68av ypagddr, d¢ 
aitol éx2acav, tapevapépovor Eig KaTax ARE TOV avojtuy Kal Ta THE GAnVEias p® 
imotapéver ypdupara. 
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in the ease of the Marcionites and the Manichieans, or at least 


in great part; and in the New Testament they preferred certain 


hooks or portions, sich as the Gospel of. with its profound 





spiritmal intuitions, and either rejected the other books, or 
wrested) them to suit thei ideas. Marcion, for example, thus 
matilated the Gospel of Lule, and received in addition to it 
only ten of Paul's Epistles, thus substituting an arbitrary canon 
of cleyen books for the eatholie Testament of twenty-seven, In 
interpretation they adopted, even wilh far less moderation than 
Philo, the most arbitrary and extravagant allegorical principles; 
despising the letter as sensuous, and the laws of Tauyuage and 
exegesis as fetters of the mind. The number 30 in the New 
Testament, for instance, particularly in the life of Jesus, is 
made to denote the number of the Valentinian reons; and the 
lost sheep in the parable is Achamoth, Even to heathen an- 
thors, to the poems of Tomer, Aratus, Anaercon, they applied 
this method, and discovered in these works the deepest Gnostic 


1 They gathered from the whole field of ancient my- 


mysteries. 
thology, astronomy’, physics, and magie, everything which could 


serve in any way to support their fineies, 







The common characteristics of nearly 
(1) Dual » assumpti 
God and matter, (2) The demiurgie notion; the separ: 
vorld or the demiur: 


ull the Gnostic svstems are 


the ereator of the ros from th 
(3) Doecetism ; the resolution of the human element _in_the per: 
2 









son of the Redeemer into mere deceptive appearance 





We will endeayor now to present a elear and connecter! view 
of the theoretical and practival system of Gnosticism in general, 
as it comes before us in its more fully developed forms, espe- 
cially the Valentinian school, 


1. Tue Grostic THkoLogy, The system starts from abso- 
= 2 —*. 
Jute primal being. God is the unfithomable abyss§ locked up 


within himself, without beginning, unmimable, and ineompre- 
hensible; on the one lised, infinitely exalted above every exist- 


UTTippal. Phil TV. 1 VY. 8, 18, 20 
* Aoanrig, sdvrucua, ® Budde, 
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ence; yet, on the other laud, the original yon, the sum of all 
ideas and spiritual powers. Basifides would not aseribe even 
existence to him, and thus, like Megel, starts from absolute 
uonentity, which, however, is identical with absolute being." 
He began where modern Agnosticism ends. 

2. Kosmooey. The abyss opens; Gad enters upon a pro- 
ves of development, and sends forth from his hosom the several 


‘eous ; that is, the attributes and unfolded powers of his nature, 





the ideas of the eterval spirit-world, such as mind, reason, wis- 





dom, power, truth, life? These emanate from the absolute in a 
certain order, according to Valentine in pairs with sexual pola- 
rity. The further they go from the great sourec, the poorer and 
weaker they become. Besides the notion of emanation; the 
Gnosties employed also, to illustrate the self-revelation of the 
absolute, the figure of the evolution of numbers from au original 
unit, or of utterance in tones gradually diminishing to the faint 
echo ‘Lhe cause of the procession of the sons is, with some, 


as with Valentine, the self-limiting love of God; with others,_ 


_metaphysical necessity. The whole body of sons forms the 
ideal world, or light-world, or spiritual fulness, the Pleroma, as 
opposed to the Aenome, or the material world of emptiness. The 
one is the totality of the diyine powers and atiribntes, the other 


the revion of shadow aud darkness. Clrist_belongs to the Phe 


roma, as the chief of the seons; the Demiurge or Creator belongs 
to the Kenoma, In opposition to the incipient form of this 


heresy, St. Paul taught that Jesus Christ is the whole pleroma 


So in the old Hindu philosophy, absolute Being is regarded as the ground 
of all existence. It is itself devoid of qualities, incapable of definition, incon- 
ceiyable, neither one thing nor another thing, yet containing in itself the 
possibilities of all things; and out from its dark depths the universe was 
evolyed through some mysterious impulse. The Vedas describe it thus: “Tt 
is neither Brahma, nor Vishnoo, nor Sivan, but something back of these, with- 
out passion, neither great nor small, ncither male nor female, but something 
far beyond.” 

2 Node, Adyoc, copia, divanre, dAHVea, Cui, etc. 

8 *TpoBorg (from 7po3d? Aa), a putting farward, a projection. 

‘ Basilides and Saturninus use the former illustration; Marcos uses the 
latter, 


‘ 
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uf Uhe Goalies (Col. 1: 19; 2: 9), and the charch the reflected 
pleroma of Christ (ph, 1: 22). 

The miuterial visi For : 


evil, — This cannot proceed from God 5 else le were himself the 






author of evil. Lt must come from an opposite principle. This_ 
is Matter (524), which stands tn eternal opposition to God and 
the ideal work, ‘The Syrian Guosties, and still amore the Mani- 


chiens, agreed with Parsism in conceiving Matter as an inerin- 
; ES 








sivally evil substance, the raging kingdom of Satu, ut irrecons 
cilable warfare with the Kingdom of light. The Alexandrian 
Guosties followed more the Platonic idea of the 54%, and con- 
ceived this as z2-wya, emptiness, in contrast with zAjowya, 
the divine, vital fulness, or as the se dy, related to the divine 
being as shadow to fight, and forming the dark limit beyond 
Which the mind cammot pass, This Matter is in itself dead, but 
becomes animated by a union with the Pleronm, which again is 





variously described. In the Manichiean system there are powers 
of darkness, which seize by force some parts of the kingdom of 
Jivht. But usually the union is made to proceed from above, 
The last link in the chain of divine sens, either too weak to 
keep its hold on the ideal world, or seized with a sintul passion 
for the cuibrace of the infinite abyss, fills as a spark of light 


dz 


life, but in this bondage feels a painful longing after redemp- 





k chaos of niitter, and inmparts to it a germ of divine 





tion, with which the whole world of sons sympathizes. “This 
weikest ron is called by Valentine the lower Wisdom, or _Acha- 
moi, and marks the extreme point, where spirit umst surren- 
der itself to matter, where the infinite must enter jute the finite, 
aud thus form a basis for the real world, ‘The ayth of Acha- 
moth is grounded in the thought, that the finite is incompatible 
with the absolute, yet in some sense demands it to account tor 


itself. 





VM wire codia, Ayane? (Tren. I. 4; in Stieren, L 44), DWIND, or MID, 
the Chaldaie form of the Tebrew M320, 
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tion, namely, the worldsnakpr, commonly called _the Demiurge;! 
termed by Basilides “ Archon”? or world-ruler, by the Ophites, 
© Jaldabaoth,” or son of chavs. Te is a ereature of the fallen 
won, formed of pliysical materi: ial, and thus st: 

God and Matter. He makes out of Matter the visible sensible 


world, and rules over it. He has his throne in the planetary 











heavens, and presides over time and over the sidereal spirits. 
Astrological influences were generally ascribed to him. He is 

—__— 
the God of Judaism, the Jehovah, who imagines himself to be 


the supreme and ouly God, Bat in the further development of 


this idea the systems differ; the suti-Jewish Guosties, Maurcion 





and the Ophites, represent the Demiurge as an insolent being, 
resisting the purposes of God; while the Judaiziug Guosties, 
Basilides and Valentine, make him a restricted, unconscious in- 
strument of God to prepare the way for redemption, 
OTERIOLOGY, Redemption itself is 
p light-spirit from the chains of dark M: 
who is the me- 









Yhrist, the most 
diator of return from the sensible phenomenal world to the 
supersensnous ideal world, just as the Deimiurge is the mediator 
of apostacy from the Plevoma to the Kenoma, This redeeming 
won, called ly Valentine aweya or /,av%s, descends through 
the sphere of heaven, and assumes the ethereal appearanec of a 
body; according to another view, unites himself with the man 
Jesus, or with the Jewish Mes-iah, at the baptism, and forsakes 
him again at the passion, At all events, the redeemer, however 
coneeived in other respects, is allowed no actral contact with — 
sinful matter, Ilis human birth, bis sufferings and death, are 
explained by Gnosticism after the manner of the Indian imytho- 
logy, as a deceptive appearance, a transient vision, a spectral 
form, which he assnmed only to reveal himself to the sensuous 


native ofman. Reduced to a clear philosophical definition, the 





man “himsetf ps in the mythical gospel-theory of Strauss. The 


1 Anmovpyde, a term used by Plato in a similar sense, 
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Holy Ghost is commonly conceived as a subordinate eon The 
central fact_in york of Christ is the communication of the 


Gnosis to a small circle of the initiated, prompting and enabling 


them to strive with clear consciousness after the idea) world and 





the original unity. According to Valentine, the heavenly Soter 
brings Achamoth after imumerable sufferings into the Pleroma, 
and unites himself with her—the most glorious ceon with the 
lowest—in an eternal spirit-marriage. With this, all distarb- 
ance in the heaven of eons is allayed, and a blessed harmony 
and inexpressible delight are restored, in which all spiritual 
(pneumatic) men, or genuine Guosties, share. Matter is at last 
entirely consumed by a fire breaking ont from its dark bosom, 
4, The asxsuroro.ocy of the Gnostics corresponds with 
consisting of spirit, bod 


their theology. Man is a microcosm 





and soul, reflecting the three principles, God, Matter, and Demi- 
urge, though in very different degrees, There are three classes 
of men; the spiritual,’ in whom the divine element, a spark of 
light from the ideal world, predominates ; the muterial,* bodily, 
carnal, physical, in whom matter, the gross sensuous principle, 
rules; and_the psychica/,* iu whom the demiurgiec, quasi-diyine 
principle, the mean between the two preceding, prevails. 

These three classes are frequently identified with the adhe- 
rents of the three relivions respectively ; the spiritual with the 
Christians, the carnal with the heathens, the psychical with the 
Jews. But they also made the same distinction among thie pro- 








fessors of any one religion, particularly among the Christians ; 


and they revarded themselyes as the genuine spiritual men in 











the full sense of the word; while they looked upon the great 
mass of Christians‘ as only psychical, uot able to rise from 
blind faith to true knowledge, too weak for the good, and too 
tender for the evil, longing for the divine, yet unable to attain 
it, and thus hovering between the Pleroma of the ideal world 
and the Kenoma of the sensual. 

Ingenious us this thought is, it is just the basis of that un- 


UTvevparicol. —* Swparixol, pvaikoi, aapnenoi, tArwoi. 3 ¥ryenoi, 4 Oi TOAAOL. 
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christian distinction of esoteric and exoteric religion, aud that 
pride of knowledge, in which Guosticism runs directly counter 
to the Christian virtues of humility and love. 


§ 118. Ethies of Gnosticism. 


All the Gnostic heretics agree in disparaging the divinely 
created body, and over-rating the intellect, Beyond this, we per- 
ceive among them two opposite tendencies: a_gloomy asceticism, 
and a frivolous antinomianism ; both grounded in the dualistic 
principle, which falsely asaaboe evil to matter, and traces nature 
to the devil, The two extremes frequently met, and the Nico- 
laitan maxim in regard to the abuse of the flesh! was made to 











serve asceticism first, and then libertinism. 

The ascetic Guosties, like Marcion, Saturninus, Tatian, and 
the Manichweans, were pessimists. They felt uncomfortable in the 
sensuous and perishing world, ruled by the Demiurge, and by 
Satan ; they abhorred the body as formed from Matter, and for- 
bade the use of certain kinds of food and all nuptial intercourse, 
as an adulteration of themselves with sinful Matter; like the 
Essenes and the errorists noticed by Paul in the Colossians and 
Pastoral Epistles. They thus confounded sin with matter, and 
inly_jmasi matter_being dropped, sin, its accident, 
would fall with it, Instead of hating sin only, which God has 


not made, they hated the world, which he has made. 

The licentions Gnostics, as the Nicolaitans, the Ophites, the 
Carpocratians, and the Antitactes, in a proud conceit of the 
exaltation of the spirit above matter, or even on the diabolical 
principle, that sensuality must be overcome by indulging it, 
most shameless licentiousness. It is no great thing, said they, 
according to Clement of Alexaudria, to restrain lust; but it is 
surely a great thing not to be conquered by lust, when one in- 
dulges in it. According to Epiphanius there were Gnostic sects 
in Egypt, which, starting from a filthy, materialistie pantheism 





1 Aci xataypjovar rH capki, the flesh must be abused to be conquered. 
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wn identifying Christ with the generative powers of nature, 
practised debatwhery as a mode of worship, and after having, 
as they thought, offered and collected all their strength, blas- 
phemonsly exclaimed: “1 an Christ.” From these pools of 
sensuality and Satunie pride arose the malaria of a vast litera- 
ture, of which, however, fortunately, nothing more than a few 


miunes has come down to ns. 


$119. Cultus and Organization. 


Tn enltns, the Gnostie docetis aud hyper-apiritnalism led 
consistently to hake a Fisteoted- : ; sometimes to the 








rejection of ull sucraments and outward means of grace; if not 
even, as in the Prodicians, to: blasphemous self-exaltation above 
all that is called God and worshiped. 

But with this came also the opposite extreme of a symbolic 
and mystic pomp, especially in the seet of the Marecusinns. 
These Marcosians held to a two-fold baptism, that applied to 
the human Jesus, the Messiah of the psychienl, und that ad- 
iiinistered to the heayenly Christ, the Messiah of the spiritual; 
they decorated the baptistery like a bangnet-hall ; and they first 
Introdnecd extreme unction, As carly as the second century 
the Basilidewis celebrated the feast of Epiphany, The Si- 
moutins and Carpocratians used images of Christ and of their 
religiows heroes iu their worship. The Valentinians and 
Ophites song in hymus the deep longing of Achmnoth for re- 
demption from the bonds of Matter,  Duardes:nes is known as 


the first Syrian liwnui-writer, Many Cuties fullawwing their 


patriarch, Simon, gaye the msclyes_ to 





their urts into their 





bration of the Taord’s Supper. 

OF the ontward organizition of the Guosties (with the 
exvoption of the Manichwans, who will be treated separately), 
we oun say Lite. Their aint was to resolve Cliristianity into_a 


inaghificent spegulation; the practical business of orgiutization 


Comp. 4 Thess. 2s 4. 
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was forcign to their exclusively intellectual bent. Tertullian 
charges them with an entire want of order and discipline." 
They formed, not so much a sect or party, as a multitude of 
philosophical schools, ike the modern Rationalists, Many 
were unwilling to separate at all from the Catholie church, 
but assumed in it, as theosophists, the highest spiritual rank, 
Some were even clothed with ecclesiastical office, as we must no 
doubt infer from the Apostolic Canons (51 or 50), where it is said, 
with evident reference to the gloomy, perverse asceticism of the 
Gnosties: “If a bishop, a priest, or a deacon, or any ecclesiastic 
abstain from marriage, from flesh, or from wine, not for practice 
in self-denial, but from disgust? forgetting that God made 
everything very good, that he made also the male and the 
female, in fact, even blaspheming the creation ;* he shall either 
retract his error, or be deposed and cast out of the church, A 
layman also shall be treated in like manner,” Tere we per- 
ceive the polemical attitude which the Catholic church was 
compelled to assume eyen towards the better Gnostics. 


§ 120. Schools of Gnosticism. 


The arbitrary and unbalanced snbjectivity of the Gnostic 
speculation naturally produced a multitude of schools, These 
Gnostic schools have been variously classified. 
rreat_ families 


Geographically they uny be redueed to two 





the Evyptian or Alexandrian, and the Syrian, which are also 
intrinsically ditferent. In the former (Basilides, Valentine, the 
Ophites), Platonism and the emanation theory prevail, in the 
latter (Saturninus, Bardesanes, Tatian), Parsism aud dealisn. 
Then, distinct in many respects from both these is the more 
practical school of Marcion, who sprang neither from Egypt 
nor from Syria, but from Asia Minor, where St. Paul had left 
the strong imprint of his free gospel in opposition to Jewish 
legalism and bondage. 


Examined further, with reference to its doctrinal character, 


1 De Proser. Hieret.,c. Al. 7 WeAypia, * Sracdyuiw dadAdec rv énurovpyian 
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Gnosticism appears in three forms, distinguished by the prepon- 
derance of the Leathen, the Jewish, and the Christian elements 





—) 


respectively in its syneretism. The Simonians, Nicolaitans, 
Ophites, Carpocratians, Prodivians, Antitactes, and Manicheans 
belong to a paganizing class; Cerinthus, Basilides, Valestine, 
and Justin (as also the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies, though 
these ure more properly Ebionitic), toa Jadaizing ; Suturninus, 
Marciou, Tatian, and the Eneratites, to a Christianizing division, 
But it must be remembered here, that this distinetion is only 
in fact, predominant! 


relative; all the Guostie svstems being 










heathen in their character, and essentially opposed alike he 
pure Judaism of the Old Testament and to the Christianity of 
the Ney. The Judaism of the so-called Judaizing Guosties is 
only of an apocryphal surt, whether of the Alexandrian or the 





Cabalistic tinge." 

The ethiesl point of view, from which the division might as 
well be made, would give likewise three mitin branches: the 
speculative or theosophie Gnosties (Basilides, Valentine), the 
practical and aseetic (Mireion, Satervinus, Tutian), aud the 
antinomian and libertine (Simonians, Nicol:itaus, Opliites, 
Carpocratians, Antitactes), 

Tlaying thus presented the general character of Gnosticism, 
and pointed out its miain branches, we shall follow chiefly the 
éhronological order in describing the several schools, beginning 
with those whieh date from the aye of the apostles. 

1Cibbou, who deyotes four pages (Ch. XV.) to the Gnosties, dwells ex- 
clusively on the anti-Jewish featare, and makes them express his own ayer- 
sion to the Hd ‘Pestament. Tle valls them (from very superficial knowledge, 
but with his masterly skill of insinnation) “the most polite, the most learned, 
and the most wealthy of the Christian name,” and says that, being mostly 
nyerse to the pleasures of sense, “they morosely arraigned the polygamy of 
the potriarehs, the gallantries of David, and the seraglio of Solomon,” and 


were at a loss to reconcile “the conquest of Canaan, and the extirpation of 
the unsuspecting natives with the common notions of humanity and justice.” 
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§ 121. Simon Magus and the Simonians. 


J. Commentaries on Acts 8: 9-24. Jcsrry Marryr: Apol. I, 26 
and 56. The pseudo-Clementine Llomilies and Itecognitions. 
Trenxazos, I, 28. Hirpouyrus, VI. 2-15, ete. 

JI. Stason: Leben und Lehre Simon des Magicrs, in the “ Zeitschrift 
fiir hist. Theologie” for 18-41. 

HILGENFELD; Der Mayier Simon, in the “ Zeischritt fiir wissenschaftl, 
Theologie” for 1868. 

Lirstus: Simon d, Mag, in Schenkel’s “ Bibel-Lexikon,” yol. V. (1875), 
p. 801-821. Comp, the literature quoted there, p. 320, 


Simon Magus is a historical character known to us from the 
eighth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles! He was probably 
a native of Gitthon, in Samaria, as Justin Martyr, himself a 
Samaritan, reports ;? but he may vevertheless be identical with 
the contemporaneous Jewish magician of the same name, whon 
Josephus mentions as a native of Cyprus and as a friend of 
Procurator Felix, who employed him to alienate Drusilla, the 
beautiful wife of king Azizus of Emesa, in Syria, from her 
husband, that he might marry ber.* 


*The Tiibingen school, which denies the historical character of the Acts, 
resolves also the story of Sinion into a Jewish Christian fiction, aimed at the 
apostle Paul as the real heretic and magician. So Baur, Zeller, and Volkmar. 
Lipsius ingeniously earries out this Simon-Paul hypothesis, and declares 
(l. e, p. 308): “Der Kern der Saye ist nichts als ein vollatiindig ausgefithrtes 
Zerrbild des Teidenupostels, dessen Zlige bis in's einzelne hinein die Person, die 
Lehre, und die Lebensehicksale des Paulos persijliren vollen.” But the book of 
Acts gives the earliest record of Simon and is the production, if not of Luke, as 
we believe with the unanimous testimony of antiquity, at all events of a writer 
friendly to Paul, and therefore utterly unlikely to insert an anti-Pauline fiction 
which would stultify the greater part of his own book. Comp. the remarks 
above, #114, p, 438. 

2 Apol. T, 26 (Zivwwa pév tia Lapapéa, tiv ard Kdiuye Aryoutyng Terra) ; 
comp. Clem. Hom. 1.15; 11, 22 (a6 Tertav) ; Hippol. Philos. VI. 7 (6 Terrgvdc). 
There was such a place as Tirra, not far from Flavia Neapolis (Nablus), 
Justin’s birth-place. It is now called Kuryet Jit (Dschit). See Robinson's 
Pal. 11. 308, and Otto's note on the passage in Justin (Opera I. 78), 

5 Aceording to Josephus, Ant. XX. 7,2. The identity is assumed by Nean- 
der, De Wette, Hilgenfeld. There was on the island of Cyprus a city named 
Kirov (Thucyd, I. 112, 1), which Justin M. may possibly have confounded 
with Gitthon, in Samaria, as he confounded Simo and Semo on the statue in 
Rome. But it is much more likely that Josephus was mistaken on a question 
of Samaria than Justin, a native of Flavia Neapolis (the ancient Shechem). 
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Simon represented himself as a sort of emanation of the deity 
(“the Great Power of God”),! made a great noise amoung the 
hall-payanu, hallJewish Samaritans by his sorcerivs, was bap- 
tize| by Philip about the year 40, but terribly rebnked by Peter 
fay Lypeerisy and abuse of holy things to sordid ends? Ile 
thus aflords the first instance in church history of a confused 
eyneretism ta nition with magical acts; and so far as this goes, 
the chureh fathers are right in styling him the patriarch, or, in 


the words of Tremens, the ‘ 


Smegister and © progenitor” of all 
heretics, and of the Guosties in partietlar, Besides him, two 
other contemporancous Samaritans, Dosithens and Menander, 
bore the reputation of heresiarelis, Samaria was a fertile soil 
of religious syneretism even before Christ, and the natural 
hirth-place of that syneretistie heresy which goes by the name 
Of Guosticisin. 

The wandering life and teavhing of Simon were fabulously 
varnished inthe second and third centuries by Catholics and 
hereties, but especially by the latter in the interest of Ebionism 
and with bitter hostility to Paul. Ju the pseudo-Clementine 
romances he represeuts all anc-Jewish heresies, Simon the 
Magician is contrasted, as the apostle of falsehood, with Simon 
Peter, the apostle of truth; he follows him, as darkness follows 
the light, from city te city, in company with ETelena (who had 
previously been a prestitute at ‘Tyre, but was now elevated to 
the dignity of divine intelligence); he is refuted by Peter in 
public dispntations at Croesarea, Vutioch, and Rome; at last he 
is inominiously defeated by hin after a mock-resurrection and 
mock-aseension before the Emperor Nero; le ends with suicide, 
3 


while Peter gains the erown of martyrdom. There is a bare 


1a) Stvaure cot Drod i Meyii?y, Abts 8: 10. According to the Clementine 
ITiities (11. 22) and Recognitions (VL 7), Simon ealled himself “the Supreme 
Pawor of Gol” (drardcy Sirave, Virkus Supreme). 

*'Phe memory of This inemdent is perpetiided in the name of shnony for pro- 
fane (raflic in eeclesiastionl otlices. 

7 The levendary aeeonnts, both entholie aod heretical, vary considerably. 
Justin Mo reports Simon's visit to ani, bot assigns it te the reign of Candin 
(41-54), and nave nothing of an encounter with Peter, Other revorts put the 
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possibility that, like other hereties and founders of scets, he 
may have repsired to Rome (before Peter); bat Justin Martyr's 
account of the 2tatue of Simon is certainly a mistalke.' 

The Gnosticism which Lrenieus, ILippolytus, and other fathers 
ascribe to this Simon and his followers is crude, and belongs te 
the earlier phase of this heresy, It was embodied in a work 
entitled “The Great Anvouncement” or “ Proclamation,’? of 
which ITippolytus gives an analysis« The chief ideas ave “ the 
great power,” “the great idea,” the male and female principle, 
He declared himself an inearnation of the eveative world-spirit, 
and his female companion, [lelena, the incarnation of the recep- 
tive workl-sonl, Ifere we lave the Gnostic conception of the 
BYZyey" 

The sect of the Simoniaus, which continued into the third 
century, took its name, if not its rise, from Simon Magia, wor- 
shipped him as a redeeming genius, chose, like the Cainites, the 
most infamous characters of the Old Testament for its hevoes, 
and was immoral in its principles and practices, The name, 
however, is used in a very indefinite sense, for various sorts of 
Gnosties. 


journey in the reign of Nero (54-68). According to Hippolytus, Simon was 
buried alive at his own request, being contident of rising again on the third 
day, as a pseudo-Christ. According to the Apostoliea! Constitutions, he at- 
tempted to fly, but fell and brake his thigh and ankle-bone in answer to the 
prayers of Peter, and died in consequence of this injury. According to Ar- 
nobins, he attempted to ascend in a fiery chariot, like Elijah, hut broke his leg, 
and in the confusion of shame cominitted suicide by throwing himself from 4 
high monntiin, See Lipsins, /. ¢. py. 310. 

Te reports (Apel. I. 26 and 56) that Simon Magus made snech ao impres- 
sion by bis magical arts npon the Roman Senate and people that they paid 
him divine homage, and erected a statue to him on the island of the Tiber. 
But he mistook Semo Sancus or Sungus, a Sabine-Roman divinity unknown to 
him, for Sino Sanctus. For in 1574 a statue was found in the place described, 
with the inscription: Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio sacrum, ete. The mistake is 
repeated by Ireneus Adv. Hur. 1. 23,1, Tertullian Apol. 18, and Eusebius, 
but Hippolytns who resided at Rome does not mention it, See Otto’s note on 
Just. 1. 26, Opera T. 79 sq. (ed. IIT). 

WAndpacie ey GA. $ Philos. VI. 6 sqq- 
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§ 122. The Nicolaitans. 


Inpseus: Adv, ier. 1. 26,3; CLEMENT OF ALEX.: Strom. III. 4 (and 
in Museb. JZ £. 111. 29); Hivpotytus: Philos. VII, 24; Eprpua- 
wives: Mer, I. 2, 25. 


The Nicolaitans are mentioned as a Jicentious sect in the 
Apocalypse (2:6, 15). They claimed as their founder Nicolas, 
a proselyte of Antioch and one of the seven deacons of the con- 
gregation of Jerusalem (Acts 6G; 5). He is supposed to have 
apostatized from the true faith, and taught the dangerous prin- 
ciple that the flesh must be abused,' that is, at least as under- 
stood hy his disciples, one must make the whole round of sen- 
suality, to become its perfect master, 

Thut the views of the fathers are conflicting. Irenwus (who 
is followed substautially by [ippolytus) gives a very unfavor- 
able account. 

“The Nicolaitanes,” he says, “are the followers of that Nico- 
las who was one of the seven first ordained to the diaconate by 
the apostles. ‘They lead lives of unrestrained indulgenee, The 
character of these men is very plainly pointed out in the Apoca- 
lypse of John, where they are represented as teaching that it is 
a matter of indifference to practice adultery, and to eat things 
sacrifie to idols. Wherefore the Word has also spoken of 
them thas: * But this thon hast, that thou hatest the deeds of 
the Niecolaitanes, which T also hate.’ ” 

Clement of Alexandria says that Nicolas was a faithful hus- 
band, and brought up his children in purity, but that his disci- 
ples misunderstood his saying (which he attributes also to the 
Apostle Matthias), “that we must fight against the flesh and 
abuse it,”’? 


1 Ari xaraypzavac rp aapKi. 

1 Tle adds the curious statement (Strom. IIT. c. 4) that on a certain occasion 
Nicolas was sharply reproved by the Apostles as a jealous husband, and re- 
pelled the charge by offering to allow his beautiful wife to become the wife of 
any other person. Extremely iniprobable. 
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§ 123. Cerinthus. 


Tren. I. (25) 26,21; III. 3,24; IL. 11,21; Hrrpow. VII. 21; Evses. 
UL 28; IV.14, Comp, Dorner: Lehre v. der Person Christi, 1. 
314.sq. Art. Cerinth in “Smith and Wace,” I. 447. 


Cerinthus' appeared towards the close of the first century in 
Asia Minor, and came in conflict with the aged Apostle John, 
who is supposed by Irenzeus to have opposed his Gnostic ideas 
in the Gospel and Epistles. The story that John left a public 
bath when he saw Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, fearing 
that the bath might fall in, and the similar story of Polycarp 
meeting Marcion and calling him “the first born of Satan,” 
reveal the intense abhorrence with which the orthodox church- 
men of those days looked upon heresy.’ 

Cerinthus was (according to the uncertain traditions collected 
by Epiphanius) an Egyptian and a Jew either by birth or con- 
version, studied in the school of Philo in Alexandria, was one 
of the false apostles who opposed Paul and demanded cireum- 
cision (Gal. 2:4; 2 Cor. 11: 13), claimed to have received an- 
gelic revelations, travelled through Palestine and Galatia, and 
once came to Ephesus. The time of his death is unknown, 

His views, as far as they can be ascertained from confused 
accounts, assign him a position between Judaism and Gnosticism 
proper. He rejected all the Gospels except a mutilated Mat- 
thew, taught the validity of the Mosaic law and the millennial 
kingdom. He was so far strongly Judaistic, and may be 
counted among the Ebionites ; but in true Gnostic style he dis- 
tinguished the world-maker from God, and represented the for- 
mer as a subordinate power, as an intermediate, though not 
exactly hostile, being. In his Christology he separates the 
earthly man Jesus, who was a son of Joseph and Mary, from 
the heavenly Christ,5 who descended upon the man Jesus in the 

1 Kyjpivdog. 

? Both recorded by Irenwus IIT. c. 3, 2 4, as illustrating Tit. 3: 10, But 
the same story of John in the bath is also told of Ebion, whose very existence 
is doubtful. 

36 dvw Xpiorée, He also calls the Holy Spirit 7 dv divaytc, the power 


from on high which came down upon Jesus, Valentine called the Jewish 
Vol. 17.—30 
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form of a dove at the baptism in the Jordan, imparted to him 
the genuine knowledge of God and the power of miractes, but 
forsook him in the passion, to rejoin him only at the coming of 
the Messianic kingdom of glory. The sehool of Valentine 
made more clearly the same distinetion between the Jesus of the 
Jews and the divine Saviour, or the lower and the higher Christ 
—a crude anticipation of the modern distinction (uf Strauss) 
between the Christ of history and the Christ of faith. The mil- 
lenninm has its centre in Jerusalem, and will be followed by the 
restoration of all things." 

The Alogi, an obscure anti-triniturian and anti-chiliastie sect of 
the second century, regarded Cerinthns as the author of the Apoc- 
ilypse of John on account of the chiliasm tanglit in it. They 
aseribed to him also the fourth Gospel, although it is the best 
possible refutation of all false Gnosticism from the highest ex- 
perimental Gnosis of faith. 

Sion Magus, the Nicolaitans, aud Cerinthus belong to the 
second half of the first century. We now proceed to the more 
developed systems of Gnosticism, which belong to the first half 
of the second century, and continued to flourish till the middle 
of the third. 

The most important and influential of these systems bear the 
names of Basilides, Valentinus, and Mareion, ‘They deserve, 
therefore, a fuller consideration. They were nearly contempo- 

jrancous, and matured during the reigns of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pins.  Basilides flonrished in Alexandria A.D. 125 ; 

| eisai ame to Rome in 140; Marcion taught in Rome be- 
tween 140 and 150, 


§ 124. DBasilides. 


Besides the sources in Inmy.rvs, Hivrotytes (L. VIT, 20-27), CLEMENS 
ALEX, (Strom. VIL), Evseuits (1V.7). and EripHantus, comp. 
the following monographs: 

Messiah o xdro Xprorde. The best account of Cerinth’s Christology ia given 

by Dorner. 

' The chiliastie eschatology of Cerinthns is omitted by Lreneus, who wae 
himself a chiliast, thongh of a higher spiritual order, but itis deseribed b+ 

Cains, Dienysios cin Busebiis), Theodoret, anil Augustin, 
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Jscosi: Basilidis philosophi Gnostici Sentent. ex Hippolyti lib, nuper 
reperto illustr. Berlin, 1852. Comp. his article Gnosis in Herzog. 
vol, V. 219-223, and in Brieger's “ Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengesch.” for 
1876-77 (1. 481-444). 

Uninorn: Das Busilidianiache System. Gittingen, 1855. The best 
analysis. 

Baur in the Tiibinger “ Theol. Jahrbiicher” for 1856, pp. 121-162. 

HOFSsTEDE DE Groot: Basilides as witness for the Gospel of John, in 
Dutch, and in an enlarged form in German. Leipz. 1868. Apolo- 
getic for the genuineness of the fourth Gospel. 

Dr, Horr in Smith and Wace, “ Dictionary of Christian Biography” 
(Lond. 1877). I, 268-281 (comp. “ Abrasax,” p. 9-10). Very able. 

HILGESFELD, in his “ Zeitschrift fiir wisseusch. Theol.” 1878, XXL 
228-250), and the lit. there given. 


uced the first 





tem of Gnosis; but it was too metaphysical and intricate to be 
popular. He claimed to be a disciple of the apostle Matthias 
asd of an interpreter (yujved-) of St. Peter, named Glaucias, 
ie taught in—Alexandvig during the+eign of Hadrian (A.D. 

rates His early youth fell in the second generation of 
Christians, and this gives his quotations from the writings of 
the New Testament considerable apologetic value. He wrote 
(aceording to his opponent, Agrippa Castor) * twenty-four books. 
(32¢a) on the Gospel.” This work was probably a commentary 
on the canonical Gospels, for Clement of Alexandria quotes from 
“the thirty-third book” of a work of Basilides which he calls 
« Bxegetica.” | 

His doctrine is very peculiar, especially according to the ex- 
tended and original exhibition of it in the “ Philosophumena.” 
Hippolytus deviates in many respects from the statements of 
Trenzeus and Epiphanius, but derived his information probably 
from the works of Basilides himself, and he therefore nmust be 


1 Comp. Euseb, List. Eccl. TV. 7 and Clem. Alex. Strom. TV. 12. p. 699 sq. 
Origen (Hom. in Lue. 1: 1) says that Basilides “had the andacity (éréAnqoev) 
to write a2 Gospel according to Basilides;” but he probably mistook the com- 
mentary for an apocryphal Gospel. Hippolytus expressly asserts that 
Basilides, in his acconnt of all things concerning the Saviour after “the birth 
of Jesus” agreed with ‘the Crospels.” 
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chiefly followed.' The system is based on the Egyptian astro. 
nomy and the Pythagorean numerical symbolism. Tt betrays 
also the influence of Avistotle; but Platonism, the emanation- 





theory, and dualisin do not appear. 
Basilides is monotheistic rather than dualistic it 
differs fron the other Gniostics, though later 







idea, 
accounts make him a dualisi. [le starts from the most abstrac 


notion of the absolute, to which le denies oven existenes, think- 


ing of itas infinitely aboye all that can be imagined and con- 





ceived? "This ineffable and_unnamable God,’ not only super- 
-e—3w nm - 

(not 

by emanation) the world-seed or world-embryo,’ that is, chaos, 


existent, but nou-existent,' first forms by his creative w 





from which the world develops itself according to arithmetical 
relations, in an unbroken order, like the branches and Jeaves 
of the tree from the mustard seed, or like the many-colored pea- 
cock from the egg. Eyerything created tends upwards towards 
God, who, himself unmoved, moyes all,* and by the charm of 
surpassing beauty attracts all to himself. 

In the world-seod Basilides distinenishes three kinds of sons 


ship? of thes 


ing weaker in the more remote gradations; or three races of 


ame esscnee with the non-existent God, bu 





‘The prevailing opinion is tut Tippolytas gives the system of Basilides 
himself, Trenwens that of his sehool. so Jacobi, Uhlhorn, Banr, Schaff (first 
ed.), Mller, Mansel, Tort. The opposite yiew is defended by Hilgenfeld, 
Lipsins, Volkuner and Scholten. The reasoning of Hort in fayor of the for- 
mer view, doc p. 269 sq. is based on the extracts of Clement of Alex. from 
the fSijazina of Busilides, Tle assumes the priority of the Valentinian sys- 
tem, from which Basilides proveeded to constroet his own by contrast. But 
history puts*Valentinus about a decade later. 

7 Herein, as already remarked, le rescubles Hegel, who likewise begins 
with the iden af absolute non-entity, and reconstracts the universe er 
nihiio. In both systems “nothing” must be understood in a non-natural 
anise, ns opposed to all definite, conerete heing or form of existence. Tt is in 
fact dential with the most abstrict conception of pure being. Nichta ist Sein, 
and Sein ist Nickts, tut, set in motion by a dialvetiv process, they produce the 
Werden, and the Werden results in Daseda. And here again the latest German 
philosophy meets with the oldest Hindu mythology. See the nofe on p. 453, 

8 anyyjtoc, AKxativéuanrae, 4 dotx dy Verde. 


§ -aretioiii—p Stoie Wea, © aKpyTAC KATHE. l vidtne Trimepiic. 
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children of God, a pneumatic, a psychic, and a hylic. ‘The first 

sonship liberates itself immediately from the world-seed, rises _ 
with the lightning-speed of thought wud retains there 
as the blessed spirit-world, the Pler It embraces the seven 
highest genii,’ which, in union with the great Father, form the 
first ogdoad, the type of all the lower circles of creation. The 
second sonship, with the help of the Holy Spirit, whom it pro- 
duces, and who bears it up, as the wing bears the bird, strives 


to follow the first,* but can only attain the impenetrable firma: 


ment? that is the limit of the Pleroma, and could endure the 





















higher region no more than the fish the mountain air. The 


third sonship, finally, remains fixed in_the world-seed, and in 
need of purification and _r 


Next Basilid z ve sor w 3s (demiurges) 


issue from the world-s The first or _yreat_are whose 


greatness and beauty and power cannot be uttered, creates the 
ethereal world or the upper heaven, the ogdond, as it is called; 
the second is the maker and ruler ser planetary z 

below the moon, the hebdomud § Basilides supposed in all 





three hundred and sixty-five heavens or circles of creation,* 
corresponding to the days of the year, and designated them by 
the mystic name Abrasax, or Abraras,® which, according to the 
numerical value of the Greck letters, is equal to 365.6 This 


1 pate, Adyor, opsvycic, copia, Sivauic, Sixatoctyy, and tiphey, 

1 Hence it is called wimyremf. Sareptuua. ¢ ricer, Gpyai, Suvduecc, EFovciar. 

§*ABpacas, or "ABpasacs. Abraxas isa euphonic inversion, which seems to 
date from the Latin translator of Trenzus. 

§ Thrice a=3; B=2; p=100; c=200; £60. Epiphanius mentions that 
the Basilidians referred the word to the 365 parts (“éA7) of the hnman body aa 
well as to the days of the year. But modern writers are inclined to think that 
the engravers of the Abrasax gems and the Basilidians received the mystic 
uname from an older common source. Dr. Hort suggests the derivation from 
Ab-razach, Ab-zarach, i. e. “the father of effulgence,” a name appropriate to + 
solar deity. According to Movers, Serach was a Phoenician name for Adonis, 
whose worship was connected with the seasons of the year. Comp. Beller- 
mann, Ueber die Gemmen der Alten mit dem Abraxasbilde (Berlin, 1817, '19); 
King, The Gnostics and their Remains (London, 1864), Hort, 1. ¢., Matter, 
“ Abraxas,” etc. in Herzog, I, 108-107, and Kraus, in his “ Real-Encykl. der 
christ]. Alterthiimer,” [. 6-10 (with illustrations), , 
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name also denotes the great archon or ruler of the 365 heavens. 
[t afterwards came to be used as a magical formula, with all 
sorts of strange figures, the “Abraxas gems,” of which many 
are still extant. 

Each of the two archons, however, according to a higher 
ordinance, Jegets a son, who towers far above his father, com- 
munieates to him the know ledge a received from the Holy Spirit, 
concerning the upper spirit- world and the plan of vedemption, _ 

and leads him to repentanee, With this begins the process of 
the redemption or return of the sighing children of God, that 
is, the pneumaties, to the supra-mundane God. ‘This is effected 
by Christianity, aud ends with the consummation, or apokatas- 
tasis of all things. Like Valentine, Buasilides also proper] 
held a threefold Christ—the son of the first arclion, the son 
But all these are at 








tlic se archon, und the son of Mary 





bottom the same principle, which rechtms the spiritual patures 
from the world-secd to the original unity, The passion of 
Christ_was_neeessary to remoye the corporeal and psychical 
ents, Which lie bronght with lim fr whnitive nelle 
and confusion (aurzvacs daze). lis body returned, atier 
death, itu sliapelessiess Canoga his soul ruse from t] 1 


amd stopped in the hebdomad, 0 F_phuwtary heave, where it 


belongs ; but his spirit soared, perfectly «J, above all the 


















spheres of creation, to the blessed first souship (viticys) and the 
fulluwship of the non-existent or hyper-existent God. 

fn the sune way with Jesus, the first-fruits, all other pnea- 
inatic persous wiust rise purified to the place where they by na- 
ture belong, and abide there. For all that continues in its place 
is imperishable; but all that transgresses its uatural limits is 
perishable, Bazilides quotes the qassage of Paul concerning 
the groaning and travailing of the ercation expecting the reve- 
lation of the sons of God (Rom, 8: 19). In the process of 
redemption be conceded to thith (pistis) more importance than 
most of the Gnostics, wl bis definition of faith was vaguely 
Herived from Hebrews U1: 1. 


Tn his moral teaching DBasilides ineuleated a nroderate asceti 
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ism, from which, however, his school soon departed, He used 
i 4s; quoting, for 





some of Paul's 
example, John 1: 9 (The true light, whieh enlightens every 
man, was coming into the world”), tu identify his idea of the 
world-seed with John’s doctrine of the Logos as the light of the 
world.’ The fourth Gospel was much used and commented 
upon also by the Ophites, Perates, and Valentinians before the 
middle of the second century. The Guosties were alternately 
attracted by the mystie Gnosis of that Gospel (especially the 
Prologue), and repelled by its historic realism, and tried to make 
the best use of it. They acknowledged it, beeause they could 
not help it. The other authorities of Basilides were chiefly the 
seeret tradition of the apostle A aishise ‘and of a pretended inter- 
tant one, of his disciples. He composed a system of ethics and 


other books, from which Clement of Alexandria has preseryed a 

few extracts, The Busilidians, especially in the West, seem to 
TT ° 

have been dualistic and docetic in theory, and loose, even disso- 


lute in practice. They corrupted and yulgarized the high-pitched 
and wrtificial system o >» founder. The whole life of Christ 
was to them a _meresham. It was Simon of Cyrene who was 


crucified; Jesus exchanged forms with him on the way, and, 





standing unseen opposite in Simon’s form, mocked those who 


ernecified him, and then ascended to heaven. They held it pru- 
dent to repudiate Christianity in times of persecntian, regarding 


the noble confession of martyrs as casting pearls before swine, 


1 Philosoph., VII, 22. He also quoted John 2: 4, “My hour is not yet 
come,” and Luke 1: 35, “ A Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and a power 
of the Most High shal) overshadow thee.” It is true that Hippolytus some- 
times mixes up the opinions of the master with those of his followers. But 
there is no ambiguity here where Basilides is introduced with ¢yo/, “ he says,’”’ 
while when quoting from the school he uses the formula “according to them” 
(xar’ abroic), The joint testimony of those early heretics (to whom we must 
add the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and the heathen Celsus) is overwhelming 
against the Tiibingen hypothesis of the late origin of the fourth Gospel. See 
vol. I. p. 707, and Abbott, eluthorship of Khe Fourth Gospel, p. 85 sqq. 
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and practiced various sorts of magic, in which the Abraxas gems 
did them service. The sparious Basilidian sect maintained itself 
in Egypt till the end of the fourth century, but does not. seem 
to have spread beyond, except that Marcus, a native of Mem- 
phis, is reported by Sulpicius Severus to have brought some of 
its doctrines to Spain. 


§ 125, Valentinus. 


I. The sources are: 1) Fragments of VaLentiInus; ProLOMEY's Epis- 
tela ad Floram ; and exegetical fragments of HERACLEON. 2) The 
patristic aeconnts and refutations of IREN-evs (I. 1-21 and through- 
out his whole work); Hippotytus (VI. 29-37); TeRrruLLian 
(Adv, Valentinianos); EvivHastus, (J/er. XXXI;in Oebler’s ed. 
JT. 305-386). The last two depend chiefly upon Irenseus. See on 
the sources Lipsius and Heiurivi (p, 5-148). 

Il. Rex. Massver: Dissert. de Hareticis, Art. 1, De Valentino, in his ed. 
of Irenwus, and in Stieren's ed. Tom. II. p, 54-134. Very learned 
aud thorough. 

GrorGe Heinicr: Die Vulentinianische Gnosis und die heilige Schrift. 
Berlin, 1871 (192 pages). 

Comp. NEANDER (whose account is very good, but lacks the additional 
information furnished by Hippolytus); Rosser, Theol. Schriften 
(Berlin, (1847), p. 280 sqy.; Baur, AL Geseh. IT. 195-204; and 
Jacost, in Herzog,? yol. V. 225-229, 


Valentinus or Valentine! is the author of the most profound 
and Inxuriant, as well as the most influential and best known of, 
the Gnostic systems. Trenzeus directed his work chiefly against 
it, and we have made it the basis of our general deseription of 
Gnosticism? Le founded a large school, and_spread_his dog- 
trines in the West. [fe claimed to have derived them from 
Theodas or Thendas, a pupil of St. Paul. He also pretended 
to have received revelations from the Logos in_a vision. Hip- 


polytus calls him a Platonist and Pythagorean rather than a 





1 Ova evrivoc or Badevrivoc, 

2 “No other system, says Baur (1. 203), “affords us such a clear insight into 
the pecnliar character of the Gnoais, the inner connection of its view of the 
worli, and the deeper intellectual character of the whole.” 

* Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. VIL. p. 898 (ed. Potter). Nothing certain is 
known of Theudas. 
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Christian. He was probably of Egyptian Jewish descent_and 
Alexandrian education,’ Tertullian reports, perhaps from his 
own conjecture, that he broke with the orthodox church from 
disappointed ambition, not being made a bishop.? Valentine 
came to Rome as a public teacher during the pontificate of Hy- 
ginus (137-142), and remained there till the pontificate of 
Anicetus (154).* He was then already celebrated; for Justin 
Martyr, in his lost “Syntagma against all Heresies,” which he 
mentions in his “ First Apology” (140), combated the Valen- 
tiniaus among other heretics before a.p, 140, At that time 
Rome had become the centre of the church and the gathering 
place of all sects. Every teacher who wished to exercise a gene- 
ral influence on Christendom naturally looked to the metropolis. 
Valentine was one of the first Gnostics who taught in Rome 
about the same time with Cerdo and Marcion; but though he 
made a considerable impression by his genius and eloquence, the 


orthodoxy of the church and the episcopal authority were 


firmly settled to allow of any great success for his vagaries. He 


was excommunicated, and went. to Cyprus, where he died about_ 
A.D. 160 

His system is an ingenious theogonie and cosmogonic epos. 
It describes in three acts the creation, the fall, and the redemp- 
tion ; first in heaven, then on earth, Great eyents repeat them- 
selves in different stages of being. He derived his material 
from his own fertile imagination, from Oriental and Greek _ 


speculations, and from Christian ideas. He made much use of 
p » and _ Leas SaaS tach Use: 0 
the Prologue of John’s Gospel and the Epistles to the Colos- 


sians and Ephesians; but by a wild exegesis he put his own 
pantheistic and mythological fancies into the apostolic words, 
such as Logos, Only Begotten, Truth, Life, Pleroma, Ecclesia. 





1 Epiph. Her. XXXI1. 2, The Jewish extraction may be inferred from 
some of his terms, as ‘‘ Achamoth.” 

3 De Prese. Her. ¢. 30, and Adv, Valent. c. 4. Tertullian and the orthodox 
polemics generally are apt to trace all heresies to impure personal motives. 

* Tren. IIL. 4,3. Comp, Euseb. HZ. £.1V. 10,11 (quoting from Treneus). 
All authorities agree that he taught at Rome before the middle of the second 
century. 
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Valentine starts from the 





r, Which he sig: 
Tt is the fathomless depth in 
whieh the thinking mind is lost, the ultimate boundary beyond 
Which it cannot pass. The Bythos is unbegotten, infinite, imvi- 


sible, incomprehensible, nameless, the absulnie agnosion ; yet 


nificantly valls Bythos or Albyss. 
—_—  — ee 


capable of evolution and development, Ure universal Fatner_of 

eee 
all beings. Ile continues for immeasurable ages in silent con- 
Wuuplatioy of his own boundless grandenr, glory, and beauty. 


This “Silence” or “Solitude” (4 647%) is his Spouse or odSuyo;. 





[t is the silent sel@contemplation, the slumbering consciousness 
of the Infinite, Ile also calls it “Thought” (ge), and 
“Grace” (zdes)2 The pre-mundane Bythos includes, therefore, 
at least according to some members of the school, the female as 
well as the male principle; for from the male principle alone 
nothing could spring. According to Hippolytus, Valentine de- 
rived this sexual duality from the essential nature of love, and 
said: “God is all love; but love is not loye except there is 


sone object of affection.” 


IIe grappled here with a pre-mun- 
dane mystery, which the ovthodox theology endeavors to solye 
by the doctrine of the tomanent cternal trinity in the divine 
msence: God is love, therefore God is trinne: a loving sub- 
jeet, a beloved object, and a union of the two. “ Ubi anor, ii 
triniles.” 

srocess of ev 
lution or enuumution, ie. a snecession of generations of antithetic 
mil vet anpyereailary ideas or principles, From _ the Abyss 
‘according to the liw of 
sexmal polarity, iu three cenerations, the first called the ogdoad, 


Afier this eternal silence, God enters upon a 





ehntoate Chirty cous Lif} nips, 





the seoond the clecad, the third the dedeend. The Mons are the 


unfolded powers and _attribates of the diyinity 


They corre- 











' Fide, also > es Arup, Tpoapyy, nbrorizep, 

3 a Th 1. 1,210; Vert. Ade. Vale 7. 

‘Philos. VL 21 There seems, however, to have been a difference of opinion 
anime the icin ox the companionship of the Bythos, for in ch. 25 we 
reads "Phe Puther done, withent eqpulation, has produced an offspring . 2, + 
lecaliate possesses the power of <elbgenortion.” 


Holter Tie aame miaber ef gone as in Tesied's theagony. 
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spond to the dynameis in the system of Basilides, God begets 
first the masculine, preduetive Mind or Reason (0 vods),' with 
the feminine, receptive Truth (7 a47/#2ea); these two produce the 
Word (6 ddyos) and the Life () fay), aud these again the (ideal) 
Man (6 dvd pwroz) and the (ideal) Chureh (ij éxxzyata), The 
influence of the fourth Gospel is unmistakable here, though of 
course the terminology of John is used in a sense different from 
that of its author. The first two syzygies constitute the sacred 
Tetraklys, the root of all things.? The Nous and the Aletheia 
produce ten wons (five pairs); the Logos and the Zot, twelve 
weous (six pairs). At last the Nons or Monogenes and the Ale- 
theia bring forth the heavenly Christ (0 dvw Xjaz6c) and the 
(female) Holy Spirit (ro zvsdna dyov), and therewith complete 


the number thirty. ‘These «ons constitute together the Pleromg, 
the plenitude of divine powers, an expression which St. Paul 
applied to the historical Christ (Col. 2: 9). They all partake 
in substance of the life of the Abyss; but their form is condi- 
tioned by the Horos (600¢), the limiting power of God. This 
genius of limitation stands between the Pleroma and the Hyste- 
rema outside, and is the organizing power of the universe, and 
secures harmony.’ If any being dares to transcend its fixed 
boundaries and to penetrate beyond revelation into the hidden 
being of God, it is in danger of sinking into nothing, Two 
actions are aseribed to the Horos, a negative by which he limits 
every being and sunders from it foreign elements, and the posi- 
tive by which he forms and establishes it. The former action 
is emphatically called Horos, the latter is called Stauros (cross, 
post), because he stands firm and immovable, the guardian of 


' Also called 6 warjp (as immediately proceeding from the tporérwp), the 
Father, also 6 wovoyevjc, the Only Begotten (comp. John 1: 18), and the apx7 
as the Beginning of all things (comp. év dpya, Jolin 1; 1). 

? The lepi retpaxtic of the Pythagoreans. Tert. (c.7): “prima quadriga 
Valentinian fuctionis, matrix ef origo eunctorum.” 

3. We ist eine tiefe Idee des Valentinianischen Systems,” says Neander (11.722), 
“dass, wie alles Dasein in der Selhatheschrainkung des Bythos seinen Grund hat, 80 
das Dasein aller yesehaffenen Wesen anf Beschriinkung heruht.” 

4 The ivepyela pepiarend vei Moprorech, and the évepyela édpacriny Kat oryprorend. 
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‘he JBons, so that nothing can come from the Tysterema into 
the neighborhood of the zeons in the Pleroma, 

The provess of the fal] and redemption takes place first_in the 
ideal wor Jd of the Pleroma, and_is then repeated in the lower 
world, , Tu this process the lower Wisdom or Sop/ia, also called 
Achamatl or Chakinuth ‘plays ¢ an iniportant part.' She is the 
mundane soul, a female won, the weakest and most remote 
member of the series of «ous (in number the twenty-cighth), 
and forms, so to speak, the bridge which spans the abyss be- 
tween God and the real world, Feeling her loneliness and 
estrangement from the great Father, she wishes to unite herself 
immediately, without regard to the intervening links, with him 
who is the originating principle of the universe, and alone has 


thee power of self-generation. She jumps, as it were by a sing! e 
bound, i pth of the eternal Father 


herself alone gn abaxtion (Extpwpa), a formless aud inchoate_ 
substance,’ of which Moses speaks when he says: “The earth 

wits without form and yoig.” By this sinful passion she intrg- 

dives confusion and disturbance in ‘teromus She wan- 

ders about outside of it, and suffers with fear, anxiety, and 

despair on account of her abortion, This is the fall; an act 

both free and necessary. 


But Sophia yearns after redemption; the mous sympathize 


with her sufferings and aspirations; the eternal Father himself 
commands the projection of the last pair of «ons, Christ and the 
Tloly Spirit, “for the restoration of Form, the destruction of 
the abortion, and for the consolation and cessation of the groans 
of Sophia.” They comfort and cheer the Sophia, and separate 
















* Usually identified with Choomah, but by Lipsius and Jacobi with Chakmuth, 
the world-mother, which has a place in the systen: of Bardesanes. The idea 
of Sophia as the mediatrix of creation is no doubt borrowed from the Provyerla 
and the Wisdom of Solomon, 

Torela dnopter kal dxaracnetaaroe. Philos. VI, 28 (30 ed. Duncker and 
Selineidewin, 1. 274). The Tholuyaboha of Genesis, 

= fkaninnre anicg arisen within the Pleroma in consequence of Saphis, 
and shapelessness (anopdiu) In consequence of the offspring of Sophia, con- 
fasion arom in the pleromsa (vipusoe éyévero ev wAyoduare).” Philos. VT. 26 
(31 in Duneker and Sehneidewin). 
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the abortion from the Plerema, At last, the thirty 


together project in honor of the Father the won Soter or Jesus, 
“the great High Priest,” “the Joint Fruit of the Pleroma,” 


and “send him forth beyond the Pleroma as a Spouse for So- 
phia, who was outside, and as a rectifier of those sufferings 
which she underwent in searching after Christ.” After many 
sufferings, Sophia is purged of all passions and brought back as 
the bride of Jesus, together with all pneumatic natures, into the 
ideal world. The demiurge, the fiery and jealous God of the 


Jews, as ‘the friend of the bridegroom,”! 


with the psyehical 
Christians on the border of the Pleroma, remotely shares the 
joy of the festival, while matter sinks back into nothing. 

In Valentine’s Christology, we _miust—distinguish properly 
three redeeming beings: (1) The dvw Nyearé> or, heavenly 
Christ, who, after the fall of Sophia, emanates from the won 
povoysyvy¢, and stands in conjunction with the female principle, the 
mvedua dyeov. He makes the first announcement to the eons of 
the plan of redemption, whereupon they strike up anthems of 
praise and thanksgiving in responsive choirs, (2) The owzyp 
or ’/jaods, _produced_by all the sons together, the star of the 
Pleroma. He forms with the redeemed Sophia the last and high- 
est syzygy. (3) The xdtw Nycatés, the psychical or Jewish 
Messiah, who is sent by the Demiurge, passes through the body 
of Mary as water through a pipe, and is at_last crucified by the — 


Jews, but, as he has merely an apparent body, does not really 


suffer. With him Soter, tl x _redeemer, united himself 


in the baptism in the Jordan, to announce his divine gnosis on 
earth for a year, and lead the pneumatic persons to perfection. 


NOTES. 


Dr. Baur, the great critical historian of ancient Gnosticism and the master 
spirit of modern Gnosticism, ingeniously reproduces the Valentinian system 
in Hegelian terminology. I quote the chief part, as a fair specimen of his 
historic treatment, from his Kirchengeschichte, vol. I. 201 sqq. (comp. his 


Gnosis, p. 124 sqq-): 


16 gidne row vundiov, John 3; 29. 
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“Dor Geist, oiler Gott als der Geist an sich, geht aus sich heraus, in dieser 
Scbelnifenbaring Gotteseulsteht die Welt, die in ihrem Unterschied von Gott auch 
wieder an sick wit Gott coins ist. Wie man aber auch dicacs immanente Verhiiltnisa 
ron Gott aud Welt betrachten may, als Selbstoffenbarung Gotles oder als Weltent- 
wivklung, es tet an sich ein rein geistiger, im Wesen des Cicistes begriindeter 
T'ratess. Der Geist stellt in den Aeonen, die er aus sich hervorgehen lisst, sein 
cigenes Wesen ans sich heraus und sich gegeniiber ; da aber das Wesen des Geistes 
un sich das Denken unl Wissen ist, so kann der Process seiner Selbstofienburung 
nur darin bestchen, dass er sich dessen bewusst ist, was er an sich ist. Die Aeonen 
des Plevoma sind die hiehsten Begriffe des geistigen Scins und Lebeus, die 
allyemeinen Denkformen, tn welchen der Geist das, was er an sich ist, Ge bestinonter 
conercler Weise fitr das Bewusstsein ist, Mit dem Wissen dex Geistes von sich, 
lom Svlbsthewusstsein cles sich von sich unterscheidenden Ceistes, ist aber auch schon 
nicht blos ein Princip der Differensirung, sondern, dia Gott nnd Welt an sich Eins 
sind, auch cla Princip der Materialisirung des Geistes gesetst. Je grisser der 
Abstend der dos Bewusstsein des Geistes vermittelnden Begriffc von dem ubsoluten 
Princip ist, um sa mehr verdunkelt’ sich das geistige Bewnsstscin, der Geist 
enliiussert sich seiner selbst, cr ist sich selbst nicht mehr Klar und durchsichtiq, dus 
Prenmatische sinkt zum Paychischen herab, das Psychische verdichtet sich zum 
Materiellen, und mit dem Matericllen verbindet sich in seinem Extrem auch cer 
Begriff des Diimonischen und Diabolischen. Da aber auch das Psychische an sich 
prewnatischer Natur ist, und Keime des geistigen Lebens itberall zuriiekgeblieben 
sind, so muss das Paeumatische die matericlle Verdunklung des geistigen Be- 
wrssiseins uuf der Stufe des psychischen Lebens wieder durchbrechen und die Decke 
abwerfen, dic in der Welt des Deminury auf dem Bewusstsein des Geistes liegt. Die 
gunz Weltentwicklung ist die Continuitit desselben geistigen Processes, es muas 
daher auch einen Wendepunkt geben, in welchem der Geist aus seiner Selbstentéius 
eruny 24 sich selbst zuritckkehr( und wieder zum klaren Bewnsstsein. dessen, was er 
an sich ist, kommt. Diess ist der qnostische Begriff’ der chrisilichen Ojfenbarung. 
Die Wissenden im Siune der Gnostiker, die Pacumatischen, die uls solehe auch das 
withrhaft christliche Bewnsstscin in sich haben, sind ein neucs Moment des allge- 
meinen geistigen Lebens, die hichete Stufe der Selbstoffenbarung Gotles nid der 
Weltentwicklung. Diese Perinde iles Woltverlianfs beginnt mit der Evseheining 
Christi und endet auletst damit, lass dureh Christus wid die Sophia alles Geistige 
in das Pleroma wieder anfyenommen wird, Da Christus, wie anf jeder Stufe der 
Weltentwieklung, so anch wehon in den hieksten FRegionen der Aconenwelt, tn weleher 
alles seinen Ausgangspunkt hat, anil von Aufany an auf dieses Resiltat des Ganzen 
angelegt ist, als das wiederkerstellende, in der Einheit mit dem Absotuten erhattenile 
Princip thitig ist, so hat er in der Weltansehunung der Gnostiker durchaus die Be 
deniung eines ubsoluten Weltprineips" 
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§ 126. The School of Vulentinus. Herueleon, Ptolemy, Murcos, 
Bardesanes, Harmonius. 

Of all the forms of Gnosticism, that of Valentinus was the 
most popular and influeutial, more particularly in Rome. He 
had a large muuber of followers, who variously todified his 
system. ‘Tertullian says, his heresy “fashioned itself into as 
many shapes as a courtesan who usually changes and adjusts hee 
dress every (dlay.” 

The school of Valentinus divided chiefly into two branches, 
an Oriental,! and an Ltalian, The first, in which Hippolytas 
reckons one AXIONICOS, not otherwise known, and ARDESIANES 
(Apdyodsyys, probably the same with Bardesanes), held the 
body of Jesus to be pnemmatic and heavenly, because the [oly 
Spirit, i. ¢, Sophia and the demiurgic power of the Highest, 
came upon Mary, The Italian school—embracing Heracn.eon 
and Pronemy—tanght that the body of Jesus was psychical, 
and that for this reason the Spirit descended upon bin in the 
baptism. Some Valentinians came uearer the orthodox view, 
than their master. 

HERACLEON was personally instructed by Valentine, and 
probably Hourished between 170 and 180 somewhere in Italy. 
He has a special interest as the carliest known commentator of 
the Gospel of John. Origen, in commenting on the same book, 
has preserved us about fifty fragments, usnally contradicting 
them. ‘They are chiefly taken from the first two, the fourth, 
and the eighth chapters.? Ileracleon fully acknowledges the 
canonical authority of the fourth Gospel, but reads bis own sys- 
tem into it. He used the same allegorical method as Origen, 
who even charges him with adhering too mach to the letter, 
and not going deep enough into the spiritual sense, He finds 
in John the favorite Valentinian ideas of Jogos, life, light, love, 
conflict with darkness, and mysteries in all the numbers, but 

1 Adacxedia avarodin),. Hippol., VI, 85 (p. 286). 

2 They are collected by Grabe, Spieil. 11. 88-117, and by Stieren, in his ed. 


of Tren. Tom. 1.988-971 Clement of Alexandria (Strom, [V. 9) quotes alsa 
from a Cotmmentary of Heracleon on Luke 12: 8. 
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deprives the facts of historical realness. The woman of Sama- 
ria, in the fourth chapter, represents the redemption of the 
Sophia; the water of Jacob's well is Judaism; her husband is 
lier spiritual bridegroom from the Pleroma; her former hus- 
bands are the Lyle or kingdom of the devil. The nobleman in 
Capernaum (4: 47) is the Demiurge, who is not hostile, but 
short-sighted and ignorant, yet ready to implore the Saviour's 
help for his subjeets; the nobleman’s son represents the psy- 
chies, who will be healed and redeemed when their ignorance is 
removed, The fact that John’s Gospel was held in equal reye- 
rence by the Valentinians and the orthodox, strongly favors its 
carly existence before their separation, and its apostolic ori- 
gin.! 

Pro.emy is the author of the Epistle to Flora, a wealthy 
Christian Jady, whom he tricd to convert to the Valentinian 
system.’ He deals chiefly with the objection that the creation 
of the world and the Old Testament could not proceed from the 
highest God. He appeals to an apostolic tradition and to the 
words of Christ, who alone knows the Father of all and first 
revealed him (John 1:18), God is the only good (Matt. 19: 
17), aud henee he eaunot be the author of a world in which 
there is so much evil. Trenwus derived much of his informa- 
tion from the contemporary followers of Ptolemy. 

Another diseiple of Valentine, Marcos, who taught likewise 
in the second half of the second century, probably in Asia Mi- 
vor, perhaps also in Gaul, blended a Pythagorean and Cabba- 
listie numerical symbolism with the ideas of his master, intro- 
duced a ritual abonnding in ceremonies, and sought to attract 
beautiful and wealthy women by magical arts. His followers 
were called MAncostans. 


' Baur (I. 208) significantly ignores Heracleon’s Commentary, which is fatal 
to his hypothesis of the late origin of the fourth Gospel. 

The Lpistola ad Floram is preserved by Epiphanins (Her. XXIII. 2 3). 
Stieren, in a Latin inangural address (183), denied its genuineness, but Rossel 
in an Appendix to Neander’s Church Ilistory (Germ ed, TT, 1249-1254, in 
Torrey s translation [. 725-728), and Heinrici (lr. p. 75 sqq.) defend it. 

"Marcos and the Marcosians are known to us from Clement of Alex. and 
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The name of CoLarnasvs, which is often conneeted with 
Marcos, must be stricken from the list of the Gnosties; for it 
originated in confounding the Hebrew Aol-Arba, “the Voice 
of Four,” i. e. the divine Tetrad at the head of the Pleroma, 
with a person," 

Finally, in the Valentinian school is counted also Barpr- 
SANES or BARDAISAN (son of Daisan, Bapdyadyys)? He was a 
distinguished Syrian i seholar and poet, and lived at the court of 
the prince of Edessa at the close of the second and in the early 
part of the third century? But he can seareely be numbered 
among the Gnostics, except in a very wide sense. He was at 
first orthodox, according to Epiphanius, but became corrupted 
by contact with Valentinians, Eusebius, on the contrary, 
makes him begin a heretic and end in orthodoxy. He also 
reports, that Bardesanes wrote against the heresy of Marcion in 
the Syriac language. Probably he accepted the common Chris- 
tian faith with some modifications, and exercised freedom on 
speculative doctrines, which were not yet clearly developed in 
the Syrian church of that period. His numerous works are 


Tren. (I, 13-21). Hippolytus (VI, 39 sqq., p. 296 eqq.) and Epiphanius de- 
pend here almost entirely on Irenzus, who speak of Marcos as still living. 

1Tt is to be deriyed from op, voice (not from 53, all), and 27%, four. 
The confusion was first discovered by Heumann (1743), and more fully ex- 
plained by Volkmar, Die Colarbasua-Gnosis, in Niedner’s “ Zeitschrift fir hist, 
Theol.” 1855, p. 603-616. Comp. Baur, I. 204, note, and Hort in Smith and 
Wace, 1. 594 sq. 

7Comp. Avuc. Hann: Bardesanes, Gnostieus Syrorum primus hymnologus. 
Lips. 1819. A. Merx: Bardes. v. Edessa. Halle, 1863. Lrrsrus: In the 
“ Zeitschrift fiir wissenschafil, Theol.’ 1863, p. 435 sqq. A. HILGENFELD: 
Bardesanes, der letzte Gnostiker. Leipz. 1864. K. Macke: Syrische Jiieder 
gnostischen Ursprungs, in the “ T%ib, Theol. Quartalschrijt” for 1874. Dr, Horr: 
Bardaisan, in Smith and Wace, I. 256-260 (very thorough). 

* Eusebius (TY. 30) and Jerome (De Vir, ilustr. 33), misled by the common 
confusion of the earlier and later Antonines, assign him to the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius (161-180), but according to the Chronicle of Edessa (Assemuni, 
Bibl. Or. 1. 389) he was born Joly 11, 155, and according to Barhebrreus 
(Chron. Ecel. ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, 1872, p.79) he died in 223, aged 68 
years. Hilgenfeld, Jacobi and Hort adopt the later date. 

* Dr, Hort (p. 252) thinks that “there is no reason to suppose that Bardaisan 
rejected the ordinary faith of Christians, as founded on the Goapels and the 

Vol, 1f,—31 
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lost, with the exception of a“ Dialogue on Fate,” which has re- 


cently been published in fall? Tt is, however, of uncertain 
date, and shows no trace of the Gnostic mythology and dualism, 
aseribed te him, Te or his son Harmonius (the accounts vary) 
is the father of Syrian lymnology, and composed a book of one 
hundred and fifty hymns (after the Psalter), which were used 
on festivals, till they were superseded by the orthodox hymus 
of St. Ephrem the Syriau, who retained the same metres and 
tunes? ITe enjoyed great reputation, and his seet is said to 
have spread to the Southern Euphrates, and even to China. 

His son ILarmontus, of Edessa, followed in his steps, He 
is said to haye studied philosophy at Athens, He shares with 
Bardesanes (as already remarked) the honor of being the father 
of Syrian hymuology. 


§ 127. Marcion and his School. 


I. Justis M.: Apel. I. c. 26 and 58, We wrote also a special work 
against Marcion, which jis lost. TRenavs: 1, 28, TV, 53 sqq. and 
several other passages. He likewise contemplated a special treatise 
against Marcion (11.12). Lewruniian: Ade. Mureionem Libri V, 


writings of the Apostles, except on isolated points.” The varying modern 
constructions of bis system on a Gnostie basis are all arbitrary. 

VHept ciuapuerne. Tt was formerly known only fron a Greek extract in 
Eusebins’s Pruparatio Beang. (V1.9, 10). The Syrine original was discovered 
among the Nitrian MSS. of the British Museum, and published by Cureten, 
in Spleilegium Syrian, London 1855, with an English translation and notes. 
Merx gives a German translation with notes (p. 25-55). The treatise is either 
ientionl with the Book of the Lees of Countrics, or an extract from it. Dr, 
Hort doubts ite genuineness, 

4 Ephrem the Syrian speaks of a book of 150 hymns, by whieh Bardesanes 
had begniled the people, and makes no mention of Tiarmonins ; hut Sozomen 
and Theodoret report Vat Harmonins was the first to adapt the Syrian Tan- 
guage to metrical forms and music, and that his hymns and tunes were used 
till the time of Ephrem. Dr, Hort expliins this eontradiction, whieh has 
not reveived sufficient attention, by sipposing: that the book of hymns was 
really written by Tlarmonins, perhaps in his father's lifetime, and at hie sug. 
gestion, But it is equally possible that Bardesanes was the author and Har- 
monins the editer, or that both were hyomists, ‘The testimony of Ephrem 
eannot easily be set aside as a pate error. Fragments of hymns of Bardesanes 
have heen traced in the Arie Thome by K, Macke in the article quoted above, 
The Syriac hymns of Ephrem are transkued into German by Zingerle (1838), 
and into Engliah by TE Burgess (1853). 
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Hrepou.: Philos. VI. 29 (ed. Duncker and Schneidewin, pp. 382- 
304). Eprpnantus: //fer. XLT, Patiaster: Her. XLV. The 
Armenian account of Esnic in bis “ Destruction of Heretics” 
(5th century), translated by Neumann, in the “ Zeitschrift ftir 
histor. Theologie,” Leipzig, vol. IV. 1834. Esnig gives Marcionism 
more of a mystic and speculative character than the earlier fathers, 
but presents nothing which may not be harmonized with them. 

I], NEANDER (whose account is too charitable), Baur (I. 213-217), 
MOLLER ( Gesch. der Kosmologie, 374-407), FEsSLeR (in Wetzer and 
Welte, VI, 81-821), Jaconr (in Herzog, V. 231-236), Sanauon (in 
Smith and Wace, ITI. 816-824). Ap. HILGENPELD: Cerdon unil 
Marcion, in his “ Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftl Theol.” Leipz. 
1881, pp. 1-37, 

ILI. On the critical question of Marcion’'s canon and the relation of his 
mutilated Gospel of Luke to the genuine Gospel of Luke, see the 
works on the Canon, the critical Introductions, and especially 
VoLKMAR: Das Evangelium Marcions, Text und Kritik (Leipz, 
1852), and Sanpay: The Gospels in the Second Century (London, 
1876). The last two have conclusively proved (against the earlier 
view of Baur, Ritschl, and the author of “Supernat, Rel’) the 
priority of the canonical Luke, Comp. vol. I. 668. 

Manrcron was the most earnest, the most practical, and the 
most dangerous among the Gnostics, full of energy and zeal for 
reforming, but restless, rough and eccentric. THe has a remote 
eonvection with modern questions of biblical criticism and the 
eauon. Te anticipated the rationalistie opposition to the Old 
Testament and to the Pastoral Epistles, but in a very arbitrary 
and unscrupulous way. He could see only superficial differ 
ences in the Bible, not the deeper harmony. He rejected the 
heathen mythology of the other Gnostics, and adhered to Chris- 
tianity as the only true religion; he was less speculative, and 
gave a higher place to faith. But he was utterly destitute of 
historical sense, and put Christianity into a radical conflict with 
all previous revelations of God; as if God had neglected the 
world for thousands of years until he suddenly appeared in 
Christ. He represents an extreme anti-Jewish and pseudo- 
Pauline tendency, and a magical supranaturalism, which, in 
fanatical zeal for a pure primitive Christianity, nullifies all his- 
tory, and turns the gospel into an abrupt, unnatural, phantom- 


like appearance. 
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Marcion was the son of a bishop of Sinope in Pontus, and 
gave in his first fervor his property to the church, but was ex- 
communicated by his own father, probably on account of his 
heretical opinions »nd contempt of authority.’ He betook him- 
self, about the middle of the second century, to Rome (140- 
154), which originated none of the Gnostic systems, but attracted 
them all. There he joined the Syrian Gnostic, Cervo, whe 
gave him some speculative foundation for his practical dualism, 
Te disseminated his doctrine by travels, and made many disci- 
ples from different nations, Tle is said to have intended to apply 
at last for restoration to the communion of the Catholic Church, 
when his death intervened? The time and place of his death 
are unknown, Ile wrote a recension of the Gospel of Luke 
and the Pauline Epistles, and a work on the contradictions be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments. Justin Martyr regarded 
him as the most formidable heretic of his day, The abhorrence 
of the Catholics for him is expressed in the report of Irenzus, 
that Polycarp of Smyrna, meeting with Marcion in Rome, and 
being asked by him; “Dost thou know me?” answered: “T 
know the first-born of Satan,’’$ 

Marcion supposed two or three primal forces (dpza?): the 
good or gracious God (Jso¢ dyadic), whom Christ first made 
known ; the evil matter (54%), ruled hy the deyil, to which hea- 
thenism belongs; and the righteous world-maker (d;pcoveyog 
Bixuos), who is the finite, imperfect, angry Jehovah of the Jews, 
Some writers reduce his prineiples to two; but he did not iden- 
tify the demiurge with the hyle, Ie did not go inte any fur- 
ther speenlative analysis of these principles; he rejected the 
pagan emanation theory, the secret tradition, and the allegorical 
interpretation of the Gnostics; in his system he has no Pleroma, 


' Epiphanios and others mention, as a reason, his seduction of a consecrated 
virgin; but this does not agree well with his asceticisin, and Lreneus and ‘Ter- 
tillion bring no charge of youth fy) incontinence against him. 

*8e Tertullian; but trenens tells a similar story of Cerdo, Tertullian also 
reports that Mareion was repeatedly (semel el iterwm) excommunicated, 


2 fay. Heer, jit, eB, BAG OR apeedon Ta aperdéroxoy tor Zarava, 
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no /Kons, no Dynameis, no Syzygies, no suffering Sophia; he 
excludes gradual development and growth; everything is un- 
prepared, sudden and abrupt. 

His system was more critical and rationalistie than mystic 
and philosophical? He was chiefly zealous for the consistent 
practical enforcement of the irreconcilable dualism which he 
established between the gospel and the law, Cliristiauity and 
Judaism, goodness and righteousness” He drew out this con- 
trast at large in a special work, entitled “Antitheses,” The 
God of the Old Testament is harsh, severe and unmerciful as 
his law; he commands, “ Loye thy neighbor, but hate thine ene- 
my,” and returns “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth” 
but the God of the New Testament commands, “ Love thine 
enemy.” The one is only just, the other is good. Marcion re- 
jected all the books of the Old Testament, and wrested Christ’s 
word in Matt, 5; 17 into the very opposite declaration: “I am 
come not to fulfil the law and the prophets, but to destroy 
them.” In his view, Christianity has no connection whatever 
with the past, whether of the Jewish or the heathen world, but 
has fallen abruptly and magically, as it were, from heaven# 
Christ, too, was not born at all, but suddenly descended into the 
city of Capernaum in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, 
and appeared as the revealer of the good God, who sent him. 

‘The Armenian bishop, Esniz, however, brings it nearer to the other forms 
of Gnosticism. According to him Marcion assumed three heavens; in the 
highest dwelt the good God, far away from the world, in the second the God of 
the Luw, in the lowest his angels; beneath, on the earth, lay Hyle, or Matter, 
Which he calls also the power (divayec) or essence (vdcie) of the earth, The 
Hyle is a female principle, and by her aid, as his spouse, the Jewish God of 
the Law made this world, after which he retired to his heaven, and each enled 
in his own domain, he with lis angels in heaven, and Hyle with her sone on 
earth. Méller (p. 378) is disposed to accept this account as trustworthy. 
Salmon thinks it such a system as Marcion may have learned from Cerdo, but 
he must have made little account of the mystic element, else it would be men- 
tioned by the earlier writers. 

2 “ Separatio legis et erangelii proprivm et principale opus est Marcionts,” 
Tertullian, Adv, Mire. 1. 19. 


3 Subita Christus, subite Jounnes. Sic sunt ounia amid Marcionem, que suum 
ef plenum habent ordinvan apued ereatorem.? Lert. LY. 11. 
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He lias no connection with the Messiah, announced by the 
Demiurge in the Old Testament; though he called himself the 
Messiah by way of accommodation. Tis body was a mere ap- 
pearanee, and his death an illuston, though they had a real 
meaning.’ He cast the Demiurge into Hades, secured the re- 
demption of the soul (not of the body), and called the apostle 
Paul to preach it. The other apostles are Judaizing corrnpters 
of pure Christianity, and their writings are to be rejected, to- 
gcther with the catholic tradition. In over-straining the difler- 
ence between Paul and the other apostles, he was a erude fore- 
runner of the Téibingen school of critics. 

Marcion formed a canon of his own, which consisted of ouly 
eleven books, an abridged and mutilated Gospel of Luke, and 
ten of Paul's epistles. Ue put Galatians first in order, and 
“tlled Ephesians the Epistle to the Laodiceans. Te rejected the 
pastoral epistles, in whieh the foreruaners of Gnosticism are 
wmdemned, the Epistle to the Hebrews, Matthew, Mark, John, 
the Acts, the Catholic Epistles, and the Apovalypse. 

Notwithstanding his violent antinomianism, Mareion taught 
and practiced the strictest ascetic self-discipline, which revolted 
not only from all pagan festivities, but even from marriage, 
flesh,and wine, (Ife allowed fish). Te could find the trae God 
in nature no more than in history. TTe admitted married per- 
sous to baptism only on a vew of abstinence from all sexual 
intercourse? THe hal a very gloomy, pessimistic view of the 
world and the elurch, and addressed a disciple as “his partner 
in tribulation, and f-llow-sulferer from hatred.” 

Tn worship he excluded wine from the cucharist, but retained 
the sacramental bresd, water-baptism, anointing with oil, sand 
the mixture of milk and honey given to the newly baptized. 

Y Renan ( Liéglise chrét., p. 858) says of the shadowy narrative of Chirist's life 
which Marcion vlaburated on the basis of his mutilated Luke: “Si Jesus a 
nous arait Hé connu que pur des testes ile co genre, on aurait pu douter wil avait 
erahwent eristé, ow sil a! Heil pas vue fiction A PRIORI, dégayée de tout ler ares 
la réulité, Dans un pareil sya iine, le Christ ne naissait pas (la naissance, pour 


Mareinn, (ait une souillure), ne sonfirait pnts, ne monrait pas.” 


* Tertullian, 1. 295 1V. 10. * Tert, T. 14. 
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Epiphanius reports that he permitted females to baptize. The 
Marcionites practiced sometimes viearious baptism for the dead? 
Their baptism was not recognized by the chureh. 

The Marcionite sect spread in Italy, Egypt, North Africa, 
Cyprus, and Syria; but it split into muny branches. Its wide 
diffusion is proved by the number of antagonists in the different 
countrics, 

The most noteworthy Marcionites are Prero, Lucayus (an 
Assyrian), and ApeLues. They supplied the defects of the mas- 
ter's system by other Gnostic speculations, and in some instances 
softened down its antipathy to heathenism and Judaism. Apel- 
les aeknowledged only one first principle. Ambrosius, a friend 
of Origen, was a Marcionite before his conversion. These here- 
ties were dangerous to the church because of their severe mo- 
rality and the number of their martyrs. They abstained from 
marriage, flesh, and wine, and did not escape from persecution, 
like some other Guosties. 

Constantine forbade the Marcionites freedom of worship pub- 
lic and private, and ordered their meeting-houses to be handed 
over to the Catholic Chureh.? The Theodosian code mentions 
them only once. But they existed in the fifth century when 
Theodoret boasted to have converted more than a thousand of 
these heretics, and the Trullan Council of 692 thought it worth 
while to make provision for the reconciliation of Marcionites, 
Remains of them are found as late as the tenth century Some 
of their principles revived among the Paulicians, who took 
refuge in Bulgaria, and the Cathari in the West, 


§ 128. The Ophites. The Sethites. The Perate. The Cainites. 


I. Wipponytus: Philosoph. Bk, V.1-23, He begins his account of 
the Heresies with the Naasseni, or Ophites, and Peratse (the first 
four books being devoted to the systems of heathen philosophy). 


1So they understood, 1 Cor. 15: 29, * Euseb, Vit. Const. IIL 64. 

3 Fligel’s Mani, p. 160, 167 (quoted by Salmon). Prof, Jacobi (in Herzog, 
V. 236) quotes a letter of Hasenkamp to Layater of the year 1774, and later 
authorities, to prove the lingering existence of similar opinions in Busnia and 
Herzegowina. 
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Inexeus: tr. Mey. 1 80 (cd. Stieren, I. 266 sqq.). EpipHan, 
Ter. 87 (iv Oeliler’s ed. 1. 495 sqq.). 

II. Mosnem: Geschichte der Schlunyenbriider. Welmstiidt, 1746, 748, 

E. W. Métixn: Geschichte der Kosmologie. Malle, 1860. Die 
ophitische Gnosis, p. 100 sqq. 

BAXMANN: Die Philosophumena und die Peraten, in Niedner’s “ Zeit 
selirift fiir die hist. Theol.” for 1860. 

Lapstus: Uvber dus ophitische Syston. In “ Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftl, 
Theologie” for 1863 and ‘G4. 

Jacout in Herzog, new ed., vol. V. 240 sq, 

Gronge Saumon: “Cainites,” in Smith and Wace, vol. I. 880-82, 
Articles ‘* Ophites and * Peratw” will probably appear in vol. IV., 
not yet published, 

The origin of the Orurres,' or, in Hebrew, NAASENES,? 7. e. 
Serpent-Brethven, or Serpent-Worshippers, is unknown, and is 
placed by Mosheim and others before the time of Christ. In 
any case, their system is of purely heathen stamp. Lipsius has 
shown their connection with the Syro-Chaldaie mythology. 
The sect still existed as late as the sixth century; for in 530 
Justinian passed laws against it, 

The accounts of their worship of the serpent rest, indeed, on 
uncertain datt; but their name itself cones from their ascribing 
special import to the serpent as the type of gnosis, with refer- 
ence to the history of the fall (Gen, 8:1), the magic red of Mo- 
ses (Iix. 4: 2, 2), and the healing power of the brazen serpent 
in the wilderness (Num. 21: ¥; comp. John 3: 14). They made 
use of the serpent on amulets, 

That mysterious, awe-inspiring reptile, which looks like the 
embodiment of a thunderbolt, or like a fallen angel tortuously 
creeping in the dust, represents in the Bible the evil spirit, and 
its motte, Hritis sieul Deus, is the first lie of the father of lies, 
which caused the ruin of man; but in the false religions it is 
the symbol of divine wisdom and an object of adoration ; and 
the Fritis sieus dii appears as a great truth, which opened the 
path of progress, The serpent, far from being the seducer of 
the rave, was its first schoolmaster and civilizer by teaching it 


V'Ogiaiel, from Bie, erpont, Serpentini, 2 From vn, 
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the difference between good and evil. So the Ophites regarded 
the fall of Adaim as the transition from the state of unconscious 
bondage to the state of conscious judgment and freedom ; there- 
fore the necessary entrance to the good, and a uoble advance of 
the human spirit. They identified the serpent with the Logos, 
or the mediator between the Father and the Matter, bringing 
down the powers of the upper world to the lower world, and 
leading the return from the lower to the higher. The serpent 
represents the whole winding process of development and sal- 
vation.' The Manichwans also regarded the serpent as the direct 
image of Christ.? 

With this view is connected their violent opposition to the 
Old Testament. Jaldabaoth,’ as they termed the God of the 
Jews and the Creator of the world, they represented as a mali- 
cious, misanthropic being. In other respects, their doctrine 
strongly resembles the Valentinian system, except that it is 
much more pantheistic, unchristian, and immoral, aud far less 
developed. 

The Ophites again branch out in several sects, especially 
three. 

The Serxrres considered the third son of Adam the first 
pneumatic man and the forerunner of Christ. They maintained 
three principles, darkness below, light above, and spirit between. 

The Perats or Peratics* (‘Transcendentalists) are described 
by Hippolytus as allegorizing astrologers and as mystic trithe- 
ists, who taught three Gods, three Logoi, three Minds, three 
Men. Christ had a three-fold nature, a three-fold body, and 


1 As Baur (A. Gesch. T. 195) expresses it: “ Die Schlange ist mit Kinem Wort 
wer durch die Gegensiilze diulectisch sich hindurchwindende Weltentwicklungspro- 
exss relbst.” 

% Augustin, De Her. ce. 17 and 46. 

sa RTD, product of chaos. 


* From wepaa, to pass across, to go beyond (the boundary of the material 
world). We know their system from the confused account of Hippolytus, 
Philos. 1. y. 7 sqq. He says. that their blasphemy against Christ bas for many 
years escaped notice, Trenieus, Tertullian, and Epiphanius are silent about 
the Perate. Clement of Alex, mentions them. 
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a three-fold power. [Le descended from above, that al) things 
triply divided might be saved. 

The Carsrres boasted of the descent from Cain the fracricide, 
and aiade him their leader’, They regarded the God of the 
Jews and Creator of the world as a positively evil being, whom 
to resist is virtue, [lence they turned the history of salvation 
upside down, and honored all the infamous characters of the 
Old andl New Testaments from Cain to Judas as spiritual men 
wud martyrs to truth, Judas [seariot alone amony the apostles 
iad the seeret of true knowledge, and betrayed the psychic 
Messiah with good intent to destroy the empire of the evil God 
of the Jews. Origen speaks of a branch of the Ophites, who 
were as greut enemies of Jesus as the heathen Celsus, and who 
admitted none into their society who had not first cursed his 
name. But the majority seem to have acknowledged the good- 
ness of Jesus and the benefit of his crucifixion brought about by 
the fur-sighted wisdom of Judas, A book cutitled “the Gospel 
of Judas’? was cireulated amoug them. 

No wonder that stich blisphemons travesty of the Bible his- 
tory, and such predilection for the serpent and his seed was eon- 
neeted with the most unbridled antinomianism, which changed 


' The following speeitnen of Peratic transcendental nonsense is reported by 
Hippolytus (fv. 12): “ Aveording to them, the universe is the Father, Son, 
[and] Muttee; [fuc) each of dhese three has endless capacities in itself. In- 
termediate, (hen, between the Mutter and the Father sits the Son, the Word, 
the Serpent, always being in motion towards the unmoved Parher, and [to- 
wards] matter itself iu motion, And atone time he is turned towards the 
Father, and receives the powers into his own person; bat at another tine tikes 
np these powers, and is tarned towards Matter, And Matter, [thongh] devoid 
of attribute, and Ieing unfashioned, moulds [into itself] Corns from the Son 
which the Sen moulded from the Father, Tiit the Son derives shape from the 
Father after a mode ineffille, and unspeakable, and unehbangeable. ©... No 
soe can be saved or return [into heaven) withont the San, and the Son is the 
Serpent. Por as he brought down from above the paternal marks, so again he 
earrive np fram thenee these marks ratised from a dormant condition, and ren- 
dlored paternal eharacteristios, substuntinl ones from the ansubstantial Being, 
transferring them hither from thence. 


TK Mipqel, VIEL 20), Kuiewerai (Clem. Alex. Strom, VII. 17), 


Kae diol, Mets), Caan’, Caturis 
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vice iuto virtue, They thought it a necessary part of “perfect 
knowledge” to have a complete experience of all sins, including 
even unnamable vices. 

Some have identified the Ophites with the false teachers de- 
nownced in the Epistle of Jude as filthy dreamers, who “ defile 
the flesh, and set at naught dominion, and rail at diguities,” 
who “went in the way of Cain, and ran riotously in the error of 
Balaam for hire, and perished in the gainsaying of Korah,” as 
“wandering stars, for whom the blackness of darkness has been 
reserved forever.” 
and those heretics may have been the forerunuers of the Ophites 
of the second century, 


The resemblance is certainly very striking, 


§ 129. Satwninus (Satornilos). 


Tren, I, 24, 7 1, 2; ch. 28. Hippol. VIL. 8, 28 (depending on Tren.), 
Terr. Prese. ler, 46. Hecestepus in Fused, TV. 22,29, Eprpu, 
Her. XXIII, Tueop. Ful, Her. I. 3. Comp. Mbuier, /. ¢., p, 
367-373. 

Contemporary with Basilides under Hadrian, was Sarurninus 
or SaToRNILOS,' in Antioch. He was, like him,a pupil of 
Menander, His system is distinguished for its bold dualism 
between God and Satan, the two antipodes of the wniyerse, and 
for its uscetie severity.? God is the unfathomable abyss, abso- 
lutely unknown (#263 ayvwaros). From him emanates by de- 
grees the spirit-world of light, with angels, archangels, powers, 
aud dominions. On the lowest degree are the seven planetary 
spivits (dyyehoe xoapoxpdropss) with the Demiurge or God of 
the Jews at the head, Sutan, as the ruler of the hyle, is eter- 
nally opposed to the realm of light, The seven planetary 
spirits invade the realm of Satan, aud form out of a part of the 
hyle the material world with man, who is filled by the highest 


1 This second form, says Renan (Z’ég/, chrét., p. 177), is common in inscrip- 
tions. 

2So Mosheim, Neander, Baur, Gieseler, Renan. But Mller (p. 871) dis- 
putes the dualism of Saturninus, and maintains that Satan and the God of the 
Jews are alike subordinate, though antagonistic beings. But so is Ahriman in 
the Parsee dualism, and the Demiurge in all the Gnostic systems. 
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God with a spark of light (azo), Satan creates in opposi- 
tion a hylic race of nen, and incessantly pursues the spiritual 
race with his demous and false prophets, The Jewish God, 
with his prophets, is unable to overcome him. Finally the 
wood God sends the :von Vous in an unreal body, as Soter on 
earth, who teaches the spiritaal men by guosis and striet ab- 
stinence from inarriage and carnal food to emancipate them- 
selyes from the yexations of Satan, and also from the dominion 
of the Jewish God and his star-spirits, and to rise to the realm 
of light. 
§ 130, Curpoerates, 
Tren. I. 25 (24), Hieron. VIL. 32 (D. & Schn, p, 398 sqq.), CLEM. 
Auex. Strom. WT. 511. Erivnasivus, Zier, XXV. 

Caxrocrates aso lived under Iadrian, probably at Alex- 
andria, and founded a Gnostic sect, called by his own name, 
which put Christ on a level with heathen philosophers, prided 
itself ou its elevation above all the popular religious, and sank 
into unbridled immorality. The world is created by angels 
greatly inferior to the unbeyotten Father, Jesus was the son of 
Joseph, and just like other men, except that his soul was stead- 
fist and pure, and that he perfcetly remembered those things 
which he had witnessed within the sphere of the unbegotten 
Gol, For this reason a power descended upon him from the 
Father, that by ineans of it he might eseape from the eveators 
of the world. After passing through them all, and remaining 
in-all points free, he ascended again to the Father. We may 
rise to an equality with Jesus by despising in like manner the 
ercators of the world. 

The Carpocratians, say Treneus and ITippolytas, practiced 
also mayical arts, ineautations, and love-potions, and had re- 
course to familiar spirits, dreun-seniding demons, aud other 
abowinations, decktriug that they possess power to rule over the 
princes and framers of this world, But they led a licentious 
life, and abused the mame of Christ as a means of hiding their 
wickedness. ‘They were the first known scet that used pictures 
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of Christ, and they derived them from a pretended original of 
Pontius Pilate." 

Epremases, a son of Carpoerates, who died at the age of 
seventeen, was the founder of “ monadic” Gnosticism, which 
in opposition to dualism seems to have denied the independent 
existence of eyil, and resolyed it into a fiction of human laws. 
He wrote a book on “Justice,” and defined it ta be equality, He 
taught that God gave his benefits to all men alike and in com- 
mon, and thence deriyed the community of goods, and even of 
women. He was worshipped by his adherents after his death 
as a god, at Same in Cephalonia, by sacrifices, libations, ban- 
quets, and singing of hymns. Here we have the worship of 
genius in league with the emancipation of the flesh, which has 
been revived in modern times. But it is not impossible that 
Clement of Alexandria, who relates this fact, may have made a 
similar mistake as Justin Martyr in the case of Simon Magus, 
and confounded a local heathen festival of the moon known 
as ta "Exegdveca or 6’Exegavyz¢ with a festival in honor of 


Epiphanes,’ 


§ 131. Tutian and the Eneratites. 


I. Tatran: Adyoo pic “EXAAqvag ( Oratio adversux Grecos), ed. S, Worth, 
Oxon. 1700 (an excellent ed.) ; in Otto's Corpus Apo?., vol, VI, Jen 
1851; and in Migne's Putrologia Greca, Tom, VI. fol. 803-888, 
Eng. transl. by Pratten & Dods in the “Ante-Nicene Library,” 
vol. I1T. (Edinb. 1867). A Commentary of St. Ephrem on Ta- 
tian’s Diatessaron (Td dia receipe), was found in an Armenian 
translation in the Armenian Convent at Venice, translated into 
Latin iv 1841 by Aucher, and edited by Mésinger (Prof. of Biblical 
Learning in Salzburg) under the title “ Beangelii Concorduntis Ex- 
positio facta. a Sancta Ephreemo Doctorée Syro.* Venet, 1876, The 
Diatessaron itself was fonud in an Arabic translation in 7886, and 
published by P. Ave. Crasca: Tatiané Beangediornn Harmonie 
Arabice, Rom. 1888. A new and more critical edition of the Oratio 
ad Gr., by Ev. Scuwarrz, Lips., 1888 (105 pp) 


\Hippol. Philos. VII. 82: eixévag xatacxevifover tor Xprorov Aéyovree bd 
MiAdrov re napa exclu yevéodac 

* This was the conjecture of Mosheim, which has been worked out and 
modified by Volktwar in a monthly periodical of the Wissenschafil. Verein at 
Ziirich, 1356. Te maintains that the deity worshipped at Same was the new 
appearing moon, @'Exigavye. 
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OrtTiopoX Notices of Tatian: Trey, 1. 28, 1; IIT. 23, 8 sqq. (in Stieren, 
1, 259, 551 sq.). Hipron.: VILL 16 (very brief). Clem. ALEX. : 
Strom. ie TUL Musen.: (022 TV. 16, 28,29; VILL. Eprenastrus, 
Hey, AG (Vatian) and 47 (Eneratites). The recently discovered 
work of Macantus Magsxes (Varis 1876), written about 400, cons 
tains some information about the Encratites which agrees with 
Lpiphanius. 

Il, dl. A. Dasien; Tatian der Apologet. Halle 1837. 

JAMES DoNALDsON: Al Crilival Histary of Christian Liter., ete. Lond, 
vol, Wlm4, (1866), which is devoted to Tatian, ete., p. 8-62. 

THEOv, Avs: Julian's Diatessuran. Erlangen, 1881. (The first: part 
of #urschuageu sur Gesch, des neulestament. Kanons), 

Ap. Tlaunack: Tidian’s Dirtesseron, in Brieger's “ Zeitscbrift fiir 
Kirehengesch,”? 1881, p. 471-505; Pie Oratio des Tatian nebst einer 
Linteituny iiber die Zeil dieses Apoloyelen, in © Texte und Untersuche 
angen ne Geseh, der alteheistl, Literatur,” vol. T, No. 2, p. 196-281. 
Leipz., 1888, and his art., **Tatian,"’ in ** Bucyel. Brit.’ xxiii, (188s), 

Fr. Xav. Punew (R.C.): Zur Chronologie Tatian’s, in the Tiibing. 
“Theol. Quartalschrift,” 1883, p. 210-234. 


TATIAN, a rhetorician of Syria, was converted to Catholic 
Christianity by Justin Martyr in Rome, but afterwards strayed 
into Gnosticism, and died a,b. 172." He resembles Marcion in 
his anti-Jewish turn and dismal austerity.  Palsely interpreting 
1 Cor. 7: 5, lie declared marriage to be a kind of licentiousness 
and a service of the devil. Iremens says, that Tatian, after the 
martyrdom of Justin, apostatised from the church, and elated 
with the eonceit of a teacher, and vainly puted up as if he sur- 
passa all others, invented certain invisible seous similar to 
those of Valentine, and asserted with Marecion and Saturninos 
that marriage was only corruption and fornication. But his 
extant apologetic treatise against the Gentiles, and his Gospel- 
Harmony (recently recovered), whieh were written between 153 
and 170, show no elear traces of Gnosticism, 1nless it be the 
omission of the genculogies of Jesns in the “ Diatessaron.” He 
Was not so much anti-eatholie as hyper-eatholic, and hyper- 
asectic. We shall return to him again in the last chapter. 


The chronology is not certain. Zahn and Warnack put his birth at a. v, 
110, his conversion at 150, hig death at 172. Funk puts the birth and com 


version ahont 10 yours later. 
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His followers, who kept the system alive {ill the fifth cen- 
tury, were called, from their ascetic life, ENcnarires, or An- 
STAINERS, and from their use of water for wine in the Lord’s 
Supper, Hyproparasrara or AQguartass.’ They abstained 
from flesh, wine, and marriage, not temporarily (as the ancient 
catholic ascetics) for purposes of devotion, uor (as many modern 
total abstainers from intoxicating drink) for the sake of ex- 
pedieney or setting a good example, but permanently and from 
principle on account of the supposed intrinsic impurity of the 
things renounced. The title “ Encratites,” however, was ap- 
plied indiscriminately to all ascetic sects of the Gnosties, espe- 
cially the followers of Saturninus, Mareion, and Severus 
(Severians, of uncertain origin). The Manichreans also sheltered 
themselves under this name. Clement of Alexandria vefers to 
the Indian asceties as the forerunners of the Encratites. 

The practice of using mere water for wine in the eucharist 
was coudemned by Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, and 
Chrysostom, and forbidden by Theodosins in an edict of 582, 
A certain class of modern abstinence men in America, in their 
abhorrence of all intoxicating drinks, have resorted to the same 
heretical practice, an(l substituted water or milk for the express 
ordinance of our Lord, 


§ 132. Justin the Gnostie. 
Hrppotytus: Philos. V. 28-27 (p. 214-933), and X. 15 (p, 516-519). 


Hippolytus makes us acquainted with a Gnostie by the namo 
of Justin, of uncertain date and origin? He propagated his 
doctrine secretly, and bound his disciples to silence by solemn 
oaths. He wrote a number of books, one called Baruch, from 
which Hippolytus gives an abstract. His gnosis is mostly based 
upon a mystical interpretation of Genesis, and has a somewhat 


T’Eyxparirar, also "Eyxpareic, 'Myxparntai, Continentes, the abstemious; or, 
'Ydporanaarérat, Aquarii, 

2 Lipsius regards him as one of the earliest, Salmon (in “Smith & Wace,” 
III, 587), with greater probability, as one of the latest Gnostics. The silence 
of Trenmus favors the later date. 
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Judaizing east. Tippolytus, indeed, elasses him with the Naas- 
senes, but Justin took an opposite view of the serpent as the canse 
of all cei in history, Ue made use also of the Greck mythology, 
especially the tradition of the twelve labors of ITerenles. He 
assiunes three origival principles, two male and one female, 
The first is the Good Being; the second Elohim, the Father of 
the ereation; the third is called Iden and Israel, and lias a 
double form, a woman above the middle and a snake below, 
Flohim falls in love with Eden, and from their intercourse 
springs the spirit-world of twenty angels, ten paternal and 
ten maternal, and these people the world. The chief of the 
two series of angels are Baruch, who is the author of all good, 
and is represented by the tree of life in Paradise, and Naas, the 
serpent, who is the author of all evil, and is represented by the 
tree of knowledge, ‘The four rivers are symbols of the four 
divisions of angels. The Naas committed adultery with Eve, 
and a worse crime with Adam; he adulterated the Jaws of 
Moses and the oracles of the prophets; he nailed Jesus to the 
cross. But by this crucifixion Jesus was emancipated from his 
material body, rose to the good God to whom he committed his 
spirit iu death, aud thus lie came to be the deliverer, 


§ 133. Hermogenes, 


TerruLtian: Adv. Termogenem. Written about A. D, 206. One of his 
two tracts against If. is lost. Wipronyrus: Philos, VIII, 17 (p. 432). 
Comp. NEANDRIL: Antiynostions, p. 448; KAY: Thetullian, p. 5324 
Wacek: Yerfallian, p. 240; SALMOND: in “Smith & Wace,” IT. 
1-3, 

Tikewocenrs was a painter in Carthage at the end of the 
second and beginning of the third century, Tertullian de- 
scribes him as a turbulent, loquacious, and impudent. man, who 
married more women than he painted.”? Tle is but remotely 
connected with Gnosticism by his Platonie dualism and denial 
of the creation out of nothins, He derived the world, includ- 
tng (le seul of aman, from the formless, cternal matter, and 


' This wos eriongh te condemn him in the eyes of a Montanist. 
*THippol. lcs Loy ton Wraw && bAne ovyypdvoe Kal ayevyirov mavra reromxtvas, 
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explained the ugly in the natural world, as well as the evil in 
the spiritual, by the resistance of matter to the formative in- 
fluence of God. In this way only he thought he could account 
for the origin of eyil. For if God had made the world ont of 
nothing, it must be all good, He taught that Christ on his 
ascension left his body in the sun, and theu ascended to the 
Father. But otherwise he was orthodox and did not wish to 
separate from the church, 


§ 134. Other Gnostie Sceets. 


The ancient fathers, especially Hippolytus and Epiphanins, 
mention several other Gnostic sects under various designations. 

1. The Docerz or Docerists taught that the body of Christ 
was not real flesh and blood, but merely a deceptive, transient 
phantom, and consequently that he did not really suffer and die 
and rise again. Hippolytus gives an account of the system of 
this sect, But the name applied as well to most Gnosties, 
especially to Basilides, Saturninus, Valentinus, Marcion, and 
the Manicheans. Docetism was a characteristic feature of the 
first antichristian errorists whom St. John had in view (1 John 
4:2; 2 John 7). 

2. The name AntTITAcr® or AntTITACTES, denotes the licen. 
tious antinomian Gnostics, rather than the followers of any 
single master, to whom the term can be traced. 

8. The Proprorans, so named from their supposed founder, 
Propicus, considered themselves the royal family,‘ and, in 
crazy self-conceit, thought themselves above tlie law, the sabbath, 
and every form of worship, even above prayer itself, which was 
becoming only to the ignorant mass, They resembled the 
Nicolaitans and Antitacte, and were also called Adamites, 

1 This foolish notion he proved from Ps. 19: “ He hath placed his tabernacle 
In the sun,” 

2 For a fuller account see two good articles of Dr. Salmon on Doceta and 
Docetism, in “Smith & Wace,” I. 865-870. 

§ Bee Clement of Alex., Strom. ITL. 526. From dvrirdoceodat, to defy, rebel, 
against, the law. 


4 Evyeveic, 
Vol. IL—32 _ 
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Barbelite, Borboriani, Coddiani, Phibionite, and by other unin- 
telligible names.’ 

Almost every form of immorality and lawlessness seems to 
have been practiced under the sanction of religion by the baser 
schools of Gnosticism, and the worst errors and organized vices 
of modern times were anticipated by them. Tlenee we need 
not be surprised at the uncoipromisiug opposition of the an- 
cient fathers to this radical corruption and perversion of Chris- 
tianity. 

§ 135. Mani and the Manicheans. 
SOURCEs, 


I, Oriental Sources: The most important, though of comparatively late 
date. (a) Mohammedan (Arabic); Avis al Fihrist. A history 
of Arabic literature to 987, by an Arab of Bagdad, usually called 
Ipy Agi JAKUB AN-NADiM; brought to light by Fliigel, and 
published after his death by Réidiger and Miller, in 2 vols. 
Leipz. 187172. Book IX. section first, treats of Manicheism. 
Fliigel’s transl, see below. Kessler calls Vihrist a “ Jujudstifte 
allerersten Ranges.” Next to it comes the relation of the Mohame- 
dan philosopher AL-SianmRastant (1.1153), in his Llistory of Ie- 
ligious Parties and Philosophical Sects, ed. Cureton, Lond. 1842, 
2 vols. (I. 188-192); German translation by Haarbriicker. Halle, 
1851. On other Mohammedan sources see Kessler in Herzog’, IX. 
225 sq. (b) Persian sources, relating to the life of Mani; the 
Shihndmeh (the Kings’ Book) of Frrpausi, ed. by Jul. Moh. 
Paris, 1866 (V. 472-575). See Kessler, ‘hid. 225. (c) Christian 
Sources; In Arabic, the Alexandrian Patriarch Eurycuivs (d. 916), 
Annales, el. Pococke, Oxon. 1628; BArnnernravs (d. 1286), in his 
Historia Dynastiarum, cd. Poeocke. In Syriac: Eriraem Syius (i. 
393), in various writings. Esx1a or Esxik, an Armenian bishop of 
the 5th century, who wrote against Marcion and Mani (German 
translation from the Armenian by C. Fr, Neumann in Ilgen’s 
“Zeitschrift fiir dic hist. Theol.” 1834, p. 77-78). 

IL Greek Sources: Evsrnivs (Jf 2. Vil. 31,a brief account). Ert- 
ruantius (her, 66). Cynrip or Jrnusan. (Caltech. V1. 20 sqq.). 
Tirts oF Bostra (zpie Maveyaiove, ed. P. de Layarde, 1859). 
Photius: Adv. Manichrens (Cod. 179 Biblioth.). Jouwn of DaMas- 
cus: De Theres. and Dial. 


' See Clem, Alex., Strom. I, £804; IL. £. 438; VII. £722; and Epiphan. 
Her, 26 (Oehler's ed. L169 s14.). 
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ITI, Latin Sources: ARCHELAVS (Bishop of Cascar in Mesopotamia, d. 


Sr. 


about 275): Acta Lispulationis cum Manete lurresiarcha ; first writ- 
ten in Syriac, and so far belonging to the Oriental Christian sources 
(comp. Jerome, De vir, i. 72), but extant only in « Latin transla. 
tion, which seems to have been made from tke Greek, edited by 
Zacagni (Rem. 1698) and Routh (in Reliquie Sacre, vol. V. 3-206), 
Engl. transl. in Clark’s “ Ante-Nicene Library" (vol. XX. 272-419). 
These Acts purport to contain the report of a disputation between 
Archelaus and Mani before a large assembly, which was in full 
sympathy with the orthodox bishop, but (as Beausobre first prover) 
they are in form a fiction from the first quarter of the fourth century 
(about 320) by a Syrian ecclesiastie (probably of Edessa), yet based 
upon Manichwan documents, and containing much information 
about Manichiean doctrines. They consist of various pieces, and 
were the chief source of information to the West. Mani is repre- 
sented (ch. 12) as appearing in a many-colored cloak and trousers, 
with a sturdy staff of ebony, a Babylonian book under his left arm, 
and with a mien of an old Persian master. In his defense he quotes 
freely from the N. T. At the end he makes his escape to Persia 
(ch. 55). Comp. H. v. Zrrrwitz: Die Acta Archelai ct Manetis 
untersucht, in Kahnis’ “ Zeitschrift fiir hist. Theol,” 1878, No. IV. 
OBLASINSKI: Acta Disput. Arch, etc. Lips. 1874 (inaugural dis- 
sert.). Ap, Harnack: Die Acta Archelai und dus Diatessaron 
Tatians, in “Texte und Untersuch. zur Geseh. der altchristl. 
Lit.” vol. 1. Heft. 3 (1883), p. 187-153. Harnack tries to prove that 
the Gospel quotations of Archelaus are taken from Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, Comp. also his Dagmengeschichie, I. (1886), 681-694. 
Avevstin (1. 430, the chief Latin authority next to the translation 
of Archelaus): Contra Epistolam Manichet’; Contra Frusium 
Menich,, and other anti-Manichsean writings, in the Sth vol. of the 
Benedictine edition of his Opera, English translation in Schaff’s 
“Nicene and Post-Nicene Library,’’ Vol. IV., N. York, 1887. 


Comp. also the Acts of Councils against the Manich. from the fourth 


century onward, in Mansi and Hefele. 


Mopern Worss: 


*Isaac DE BravsosRe (b. 1659 in France, pastor of the French church 


*F, 


in Berlin, d, 1738): Histoire crit. de Munichée et du Manichéisme, 
Amst. 1734 and '39, 2 vols. 4°. Part of the first vol. is historical, the 
secord doctrinal. Very full and scholarly. He intended to write a 
third volume on the later Manichmans. 

Cur. Baur: Das Manichitische Religionssystem nach den Quellen 
neu untersucht und entwickell, Tiib. 1831 (500 pages). A compre- 
hensive philosophical and critical view, Tle calls the Mauich. sys- 
tem a “ glithend prichtiges Natur-und Wellgedicht.” 
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Trecusei: Ueber Kanon, Aritik, und Exegese der Manichaer. Bern, 
sz. 

D. Cuworson: Die Ssubjer und der Ssabismus. Petorsb. 1856, 2 vols. 

*Gusr. PLiGen (1.870): Mani, seine Lehre und seine Schriften. Aus 
dem Kihrist des Abi Jakub an-Nadim (987). Leipz. 1862. Text, 
translation, and Commentiury, 440 pages. 

Fr. Sripepn: Lranisehe Alterthumskunde, yol. 11, 1873, p, 185-282, 

ALEX. GEYLER: Lite Systen des Mauichitisimus und ecin Verh. sum 
Buddhismus, Jena, 1875, 

*K. Kesstmn: Untersuchungen sur Genesis des manich. Rel. systema, 
Leipz. Us76. By the same: Mini oder Beitriiye zur Kenntnise der Re- 
ligionsmisehing On Semitismaas. Leipz. 1882. See also his thorough 
art. Mini and die Manichier, in “Worzog,” new ed., vol. UX. 
223-250 (abridged in Schail's “ Eneyel.” IL. 1896-1398). 

G. T. Stokes: Manes, and Maniehirans in “Smith aud Wace,” IIL. 792- 
S01, 

Ap. Hannaok: Manirheism, in the 9% od, of the “ Eneyel. Britannica,” 
vol. XV. (1883), 481-487. 

The accounts of Moshejm, Lardner, Schroekh, Walch, Neander, Gieseler. 


We come now to the latest, the best organized, the most con- 
sistent, tenacious and dangerous form of Gnosticism, with which 
Christianity had to wage a long conflict, Manichivism was not 
only a school, like the older forms of Gnosticism, but a_rival 
religion and a rival church, - In this respect it resembled Islam 
which at a later period beeame a still more formidable rival of 


Christianity ; both claimed to be divine revelations, both en- 





grafted pseado-Christins elements on a heathen stock, but the 


starting point was radically dilferent: Manichiwism being anti- 
Jewish and dyalistie, Molaminedanisin, pseado-Jewish and 
severely and fanatieally monotheistic. 

First the external history. 

The origin of Manichieisin is matter of obseure and confus 





tradition It is traced to Mast (Mayes, MAnici.eus),! a 


1 MAvye, Mdvyroc, Mdveuroc, Maweyetor, Mines (gen. Manetis), Manichaans (the 
Jast form always wsed hy St, Angustin). The name is either of Persian or 
Semitic origin, bat has wot yet been satishetorily explained, Kessler identi- 
flee 1 with Mind, Manda, ie knowledge, pace, of the Mandwans. Accord- 
ing tothe steta Avehele’ be was orivinally entheal Cubricus, which Kessler re- 
Rarde as sw eorvaptiton of the Arabie Shuvaih, 
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muinter,' of the third cen- 





Persian philosopher 
tury (215-277), who came over to Christianity, or rather 





astronomer, and 


introduced some Christian clements into the Zoroastrian religion, 
and thus stirred up an intellectual and moral revolution among 
his countrymen. According to Arabie Mohammedan sources, 
he was the son of Fatak (//drexes), a high-born Persian of 
Hamadan (Eebatana), who emigrated to Ctesiphon in Babylonia. 
Here he received a carcful education. He belonged originally 
to the Judaiziug Gnostic sect of the Mandeans or Elkesaites 
(the Mogtasilah, i. ¢. Baptists); bat in his nineteenth and again 
in his twenty-fourth year (238) a new religion was divinely 
revealed to him. In his thirtieth year he began to preach his 
syncretistic creed, undertook long journeys and sent out disciples. 
He proclaimed himself to be the last and highest prophet of God 
and the Paraclete promised by Christ (as Mohammed did six 
hundred years later). He began his “ Eyistole Fundament?,” in 
which he propounded is leading doctrines, with the words; 
“Mani, the apostle of Jesns Christ, by the providenee of God 
the Father. These are the words of salvation from the eternal 
and living source.” Te composed many books in the Persian 
and Syriac languages and in an alphabet of his own invention, 
but they are all lost.* 

At first Mani found favor at the court of the Persian kin 
Shapur I, (Sapor), but stirred up the hatred of the priestly east 
of the Magians. He fled to East India and Chinaand became 


Acquainted with Buddhism Indeed, the name of Buddha is 


interwoven with the legendary history of the Manich:ean system. 






His disputations with Archelaus in Mesopotamia are a fiction, 
like the pseudo-Clementine disputations of Simon Magus with 


1 At least, according to Persian accounts; but the Arabs, who hate painting, 
and the church fathers are silent about his skill as a painter. 

2 Among these are mentioned the Book of Mysteries, the Book of Giants, the 
Book of Precepts for Hearers (Copitula or Epistola Fundamenti, from which 
Augustin gives large extracts), Shdhpitrakdn (¢. ¢. belonging to King 
Shahpar), the Book of Lae, the Gospel or the Living Gospel. See Kessler La 
p. 249 qq. 
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Peter, but on a better historic foundation aud with an orthodox 
aim of the writer. f 

In the year 270 Mani returned _to Persia, and won many 
followers by his symbolic (pictorial) illustrations of the doe- 
trines, which he pretended had been revealed to him by God, 
But in a disputation with the Magians, he was convicted of 
corrupting the old religion, and thereupon was erneified, or 
flayed alive by order of king Behram T. (Veranes) about 277 ; his 
skin was stufled and hung op for a terror at the gate of the 
city Djondishapur (or Gundeshapur), since ealled “the gate of 
Mani.”? Tis followers were cruelly persecuted by the king. 

Soon after Mani’s horrible death his sect spread in Turkistan, 
Mesopotamia, North Africa, Sicily, Italy and Spain, As it 
moved westward it assumed a more Christian character, espe- 
cially in North Africa, It was eyeryylicre persecuted in the 
Roman empire, first hy Dioeletian (a. p. 287), and afterwards 
by the Christian emperors, Nevertheless it flourished till the 
sixth century and even later, Persecution of heresy always 
helps heresy unless the hereties are exterminated, 

The mystcriousness of its doctrine, its compact organization, 
the apparent solution of the terrible problem of evil, and the 
show of asectie holiness sometimes were the chief points of 
attraction. Even such a profound and noble spirit as St. Au- 
gustin was uine years an auditor of the seet before he was 


converted to the Catholic church. TTe sought there a deeper 


' Reansobre (vol. I. Pref. p. viii): “ Les Actes de cette Dispute sont &videmment 
une fiction pureille & celle de cet imposteur, quia pris le nom de Clément Romain, 
et qui a introdutt S. DPrerre disputant contre Simon le Mugicien.” 

* The cruel death of Mani and the maltreatment of his corpse are well at- 
tested, bunt his being skinned alive is perliips a later Christian tradition, The 
Disput. Archelai (ce, 59) towards the close wives this account: “He was appre 
hended and bronght before the king, who, being inflamed with the strongest 
indignation against lim, and fired with the desire of ayenging two deatha 
upon him—namely, the death of his own son, and the death of the keeper of 
the prison—gave orders that he should be flayed alive and hung before the 
gate of the city, and that bis skin shoald be dipped in certain medicamenta 
and influted , his flesh, too, he comnmuded to be given a3 a prey to the birds,” 
Bee the different accouuts in Beausubre, 1. 205 sq. 
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philosophy of religion and beeame acquainted with the gifted 
and eloquent Faustus of Numidia, but was disappointed and 
found him a superficial charlatan. Another Manichwan, by the 
name of Felix, he succeeded in converting to the Catholie faith 
in a public disputation of two days at Hippo. His connection 
with Manichzism enabled him in his polemic writings to 
refute it and to develop the doctrines of the relation of know- 
ledge and faith, of reason and revelation, the freedom of will, 
the origin of evil and its relation to the divine government. 
Thus here, too, error was overruled for the promotion of trath, 

Pope Leo I, searched for these heretics in Rome, and with the 
aid of the magistrate brought many to punishment, Valen- 
tinian ITT, punished them by banishment, Jnstinian by death. 
The violent and persistent persecutions at last destroyed their 
organization. But their system extended its influence through- 
out the middle ages down to the thirteenth century, re-appearing, 
under different modifications, with a larger infusion of Christian 
elements, in the Priscillianists, Paulicians, Bogomiles, Albi- 
genses, Catharists and other sects, which were therefore called 
“ New Manichewans.’ Indeed some of the leading features of 
Manichzism—the dualistic separation of soul and body, the 
ascription of nature to the devil, the pantheistic confusion of 
the moral and physical, the hypocritical symbolism, concealing 
heathen views under Christian phrases, the haughty air of 
mystery, and the aristocratic distinction of esoteric and ex- 
oteric—still live in various forms even in modern systems of 


philosophy and sects of religion." 


§ 136. The Manichran System. 


Manichwism is a com dualistic, pantheistic, Gnostic, 


and ascetic elements, combined with a fantastie philosophy ot 
nature, which gives the whole system a materialistic character, 
notwithstanding its ascetic abhorrence of matter. The _me- 

1 The Mormons or Latter-Day Saints of Utah present an interesting parallel, 
especially in their hierarchical organization; while in their polygamy they aa 
strongly contrast with the ascetic Manicheans, snd resemble the Mohammedans. 
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taphysical foundation is a_radical dualism between good 
and evil, light and darkness, derived from the Versian Zoro- 
astrismr (as restored by the school of the Magaswans under the 
reign of the scvond Sassanides towards the middle of the second 
century), The prominent ethical feature is a rigid asecticism 
which strongly resembles Buddhism.* The Christian element is 


only a superticisl varpish (as in Mohammedanisin), The Jewish 








religion is exeluded altogether (while in Mohammedanism it 
forms a very important feature), and the Old Testament is 
rejected, as inspired by the deyil and his false prophets. The 
chief authorities were apocryphal Gospels and the writings of 

1, The Manichean_tigo1oGy begins with an irreconcilable 
antagonism between the kingdom of light _and_the kingdom of 
darkness. And this is identified with the ethical dualism 
between yood and bad. These two kingdoms stood opposed 
to each other from eternity, remaining unmingled., Then Satan 
who with his demons was born from darkness, bezan to rage 
and made au assault upon the kingdom of light. From this 
incursion resulted the present world, which exhibits a mixture 
of the two elements, detached portions of light imprisoned in 
{ Satay, but with a 
strong spark of light, and was provided by Satan with Eve as his 


darkness. Adani was created in the imace 





conmipanion, who represents seductive sensnousness, but also with 
aspark of light, though smaller than that in Adam. Cain and 
Abel are sons of Satan and Eye, but Seth is the offspring of Adam 
by Eve, and fnll of light. Thus mankind eame into existence 
with different shares of light, the men with move, the women 
with less. Hyery individual man is at once a son of light and 
of darkness, has a good sou), and a body substantially evil, with 
an evil sonl corresponding to it. The redemption of the light 


' Kessler (followed by Hurnack) derives Maniehwigm exclusively from Chal- 
dean sources, but must admit the strong alfinity with Zoroastric and Buddhist 
idea and enstoms. The Pilivist says that Mani derived his doctrine from 
Parsisin wid Christianity, On the Buddhisti¢ element, see Baur, p. 4338-445. 
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is identical with the sun spirit, and_by the Holy Ghost, wha 


has his seat in the cther. These two beings attract the light- 
forces out of the material world, while the prince of darkness, 
and the spirits imprisoned in the stars, seek to keep them back, 
The sun and moon are the two shining ships (/ucidw naves) for 
conducting the imprisoned light into the eternal kingdom of 
light. The full moon represents the ship laden with light; the 
new moon, the vessel emptied of its cargo; and the twelve signs 
of the zodiac also serve as buckets in this pumping operation. 
The Manichean christology, like the Gnostic, is entirely 
dlocetic, and, by its perverted view of body and matter, wholly 
excludes the idea of an incarnation of God, The teachingsof 


Christ were compiled and falsified by the apostles in the spirit 
of Judaism. _Mani, the promised Paraclete, has_r 


The goal of history is an entire separation of the light from the 
darkness ; a tremendous conflagration consumes the world, and 
the kingdom of darkness sinks into impotence. 

Thus Christianity is here resolved into a fantastic dualistic, 
and yet pantheistic philosophy of nature; moral regeneration is 
identified with a process of physical refinement; and the whole 
mystery of redemption is found in light, which was always 
worshipped in the East as the symbol of deity. Unquestionably 
there pervades the Manichzean system a kind of groaning of the 
ereature for redemption, and a deep sympathy with nature, that 
hieroglyphic of spirit; but all is distorted and confused. The 
suffering Jesus on the cross (Jesus patibilis) is here a mere illu- 





sion, a symbol of the world-soul still enchained in matter, and 
is seen in every plant which works upwards from the dark 
bosom of the earth towards the light, towards bloom and fruit, 
yearning after freedom. Hence the elass of the “perfect” would 
not kill nor wound a beast, pluck a flower, nor break a blade of 
grass. The system, instead of being, as it pretends, a liberation 
of light from darkness, is really a turning of light into darkness, 


2. The morarity of the Manichwans was severely ascetic, 


based on the fundamental error of the intrinsic evil of matter and 
Le 
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the body ; the extreme opposite of the Pelagian view of the essen- 
tial moval purity of man nature’ The great moral aim is, to 
become entirely nnworldly in the Buddhistic sense ; to renounce 
and destroy corporeity ; to set the good soul free from the fetters 
of matter, This is accomplished by the most rigid and gloomy 
abstinence from all those elements which haye their source in 
the sphere of darkness. It was, however, only required of the 
alect, not of eatechaumens. <A distinetion was made between a 
higher and lower morality similar to that in the catholie church, 


The perfcetion of the clect consisted in a threefold seal or pre- 


servative (signuculum).? 

(a) The signaculum oris, that is, purity in words and in dict, 
abstinence from all animal food and strong drink, even in the 
holy supper, and restriction to vegetable dict, which was fur- 
nished to the perfect by the “ hearers,” particularly olives, as . 
their oil is the food of light. 

(b) The signeculum manuun: renunciation of earthly property, 
and of material aud industrial pursuits, even agriculture ; with 
a sacred reverence for the divine light-life diffused through all 
nature, 

(c) The signaculin sinus, or celibacy, andabstinence from 
any gratification of sensual desire. Marriage, or rather pro- 
creation, is a contamination with corporeity, which is essentially 
evil. 

This unnatural holiness of the elect at the same time atoned 
for the unavoidable daily sins of the catechumens who paid 
them the greatest reverence. It was accompanied, however, as 
in the Gnostics, with an excessive pride of knowledge, and if we 
are to believe the catholic opponents, its fair show not rarely 
concealed refined forms of vice. 

' Schleiermacher correctly represeuts Manichrism and Pelagianism as the 
two fundamental heresies in anthropology and soteriology: the one makes 
man essentially eit (in body), and thus denivs the possibility of redemption; the 
other makes main essentially good, wud Unis denies the necessity of redemption. 

27The meaning of signacwlum is not criterion (as Baur explains, lc. p. 248), 


but eral (a3 is clear from the corresponding Arabic hatdm in the Filirist), See 
Ressler, 
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3. ORGANIZATION. Manichseism differed from all the Gnostic 
schools in having a fixed, and that a strictly hierarchical, organi- 
zation, ‘This accounts in large measure for its tenacity and en- 
durance. At the head of the sect stood twelve apostles, or 
magistri, among whom Mani and his successors, like Peter and 
the pope, held the chief place. Under them were seventy-twg 
bishops, answering to the seventy-two (strictly seventy) disciples 
of Jesus; and under these came presbyters, deacons and 
itinerant evangelists.’ In the congregation there were two dis- 
tinet classes, designed to correspond to the eatechumens and 
the faithful in the catholic church: the “ hearers ;”* and 
the “ perfect,” the esoteric, the priestly caste,* which represents 
the last stage in the process of liberation of the spirit and its 
separation from the world, the transition from the kingdom of 
matter into the kingdom of light, or in Buddhistie terms, from 
the world of Sansara into Nirwana. 

4. The worsnrp of the Manichzans was, on the whole, very 
simple. They had no sacrifices, but four daily prayers, pre- 
ceded by ablutions, and accompanied by prostrations, the 
worshipper turned towards the sun or moon as the seat of light. 
They observed Sunday, in honor of the sun, which was with 
them the same with the redeemer; but, contrary to the eustom 
of the catholic Christians, they made it a day of fasting. They 
had weekly, monthly, and yearly fasts. They rejected the 
church festivals, but instead celebrated in March with great 
pomp the day of the martyrdom of their divinely appointed 
teacher, Mani.* The sacraments were mysteries of the clect, 
of which even Augustin could learn very little. Hence it has 
been disputed whether they used baptism or not, and whether 


1 The organization of the Mormons is similar. 

§ Auditores, catechument, in Arabic sammain. 

5 Electi, perfecti, cathariste, x2exrot, rédevot, in the Fihrist siddikin. Faustus 
terms them the saceridotale qenus. 

4 The feast of “the chair,” /%jua, cathedra. The Mormons likewise celebrate 
the martyrdom of their founder, Joseph Smith; who was killed by the mob at 
Carthage, Illinois (June 27 1544). 
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they baptized by water, or by oil. Probably they practised water 
baptisn and auointing, and regarded the latter as a higher 
spiritual baptisin, or distinguished beth as baptism aud con- 
firmation in the eathole church.’ They also celebrated aki 

holy supper, sometimes even under disguise in catholic churches, 


ut without wine (beeanse Christ had no blood), and regarding 





it perhaps, according to their pantheistic symbolism, as the 
commentoration of the light-soul crucified in all nature. Their 
sign of recognition was the extension of the right hand asa 
symbol of the common deliveranee from the kingdom of dark- 
ness by the redeeming hand of the spirit of the sun. 


? Gieseler and Neander are disposed to deny the use of water-baptism by the 
Manichwans, Beausobre, Thilo, Baur, and Kessler assert it, The passages in 
Atgustin are obscure and conflicting. Sve Baur, lc. p. 2738-251. The older 
(Gnostic sects (the Marcionites and Valentinians), and the New Manichwans 
practised a baptismal rite by water. Some new light is thrown on this dis- 
puted question by the complete Greek text of the Gnostic Acts of Thomas, 
recently published by Max Bonnet of Montpellier (deta Thome, Lipa, 1833). 
Tfore both baptism and anointing are repeatedly mentioned, p, 19 (in a thanks 
giving to Christ: wavapioag abrote td ag Avutpw cat ddeibug airoig tis ag tAcig 
isd she TEptEyoboye aitote savy), 20, 85, 63 (where, however, the pouring of 
oil is mentioned before water-baptism), 73, 52 (dArhive ,.. Kal &Jarricey abrobe 

.taehdivren db abrin tx tov Whitey Jada diprov Kal mor ppeov e626) yoe eld 

-). Comp. the discussion of Lipsius in Die Apokryphen Apostelyeschichten 
wad Apoatellegendon (Braunsehweig, 1883), p. 331, where le asserts: “Die Was- 
eetiufe stand bel den Manieheern ebenso wie bet den meisten dlteren gnosticher 
Mecben tu Uebuuy.! 


CHAPTER XIL 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CATHOLIC THEOLOGY IN CONFLICT 
WITH HERESY. 
§ 137. Catholic Orthodoxy. 

I. Sources: The doctrinal and polemical writings of the ante-Nicene 
fathers, especially Justin MAnryr, IrneN-£vs, Hirpolytus, TER- 
TULLIAN, UYPRIAN, CLEMENT OF ALEX., and ORIGEN, 

II. Literature: The relevant sections in the works on Doctrine History 
by Preravius, Miinscrer, NeANpeR, Greseter, Baur, Wacen- 
BACH, Sueon, Nirzscu, IARNAeK (first vol. IS86; 2d ed. 1888), 

Jos. Scuwask (RoC): Luymengeschichle der vorniciinischen Frit. 
Miinster, 1562, 

Ep. pe Purssexsi: Mevesy and Christian Dovtrine, dvansl. by Aunie 
Harwood. Lond. 187%. 

The special literature see below. Comp. also the Lit. in Ch. XIII. 


By the wide-spread errors described in the preceding chapter, 


the church was challenged to a mighty intellectual combat, from 


which she came forth victorious, according to the promise of 
her Lord, that the Holy Spirit should guide her into the whole 
truth. To the subjective, baseless, and ever-changing specula- 
tions, dreams, and fictions of the heretics, she opposed the sub- 
stantial, solid realities of the divine revelation, Christian 
theology grew, indeed, as by inward necessity, from the demand 
of faith for knowledge, But heresy, Gnosticism in particular, 

ve it a powerful impulse from withont, and came as a fer- 
‘ising Ghanderstora upon the Geld, The church possessed 
the truth from the beginning, in the experience of faith, and in 
the holy scriptures, which she handed down with scrupulous 
fidelity from generation to generation. But uow came the task 
of developing the substance of the Christian truth in theoretical 
form; fortifying it on all sides, aud presenting it in clear light 


1 AoyixGrepov, as Eusebius lias it. 
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before the understanding, Thus the Christian polemic and 
dogmatie theology, or the church's logical apprehension of the 
doctrines of salvation, unfolded itself in’ this conflict with 
heresy ; a8 the apologetic literature and martyrdom had arisen 
through Jewish and heathen persecution. 

From this time forth the distiaction between catholic and 
heretical, orthodoxy and heterodoxy, the faith of the church 
and dissenting private opinion, became steadily more prominent, 
Every doctrine whieh agreed witl 
faith of the church, was received as catholic; that is, universal, 





the holy seriptures and the 








and exclusive! Whatever deviated materially from this stand- 
ard, every arbitrary notion, framed by this or that individual, 
every distortion or corruption of the revealed doctrines of 


Christianity, every departure from the publie sentiment of the 


sidered heresy? 





Almost all the church fathers came out against the eontem- 
porary heresies, with arguments from scripture, with the tradi- 
tion of the church, and with rational demonstration, proving 
them inwardly inconsistent and absurd, 

But in doing this, while they are one in spirit and purpose, 
they pursne two very diflerent courses, determined by the 
differenees between the Greek and Roman nationality, and by 
peenliarities of mental organization and the appointment of 
Providence, ‘The Greek theology, above all the Alexandrian, 
represented by Clement and Origen, is predominantly idealistic’ 
and speculative, dealing with the objective doctrines of God, the 


incarnation, the trinity, and christoloyy ; endeavoring to sup- 





plant the false gnosis by a true knowledge, an orthodox philoso- 
phy, resting on the Christian pistis. It was strongly influenced by 


Platonic speculation in the Logos doctrine. The Latin theology, 


particularly the North African, whose most distinguished rep- 


1'The term catholic is first used in its evclesiastical sense by Tgnatius, the 
zealons advocate of episcupacy, Ad Smyrn.e. 82 itov av gy Xpunrig 'yanic, 
inl 4 xailoning ixaZyola, ubv eat Christus Jesua, illic Cutholica Frelesin. So alao 
in the Letter of the Church of Smyrna on the martyrdom of Polycarp (155), 
in Buschins, 1 2. OW. 15 


7 From aye, See nates below. 
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resentatives are Tertullian and Cyprian, is more_realistic_and 
practical, concerned with the doctrines of human nature and of 
salvation, and more directly hostile to Gnosticism aud philoso- 
phy, With this is connected the fact, that the Greek fathers 





were first philosophers; the Latin were mostly lawyers and 
statesmen ; the former reached the Christian faith in the way of 
speculation, the latter in the spirit of practical morality. Cha- 
racteristically, too, the Greek church built_mainly opou the 
apostle Jolin, pre-eminently the contemplative “divine ;” the 
Latin upon Petey, tlie practical leader of the church. While 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen often wander away into 
cloudy, almost Gnostic speculation, and threaten to resolve the 
real substance of the Christian ideas into thin spiritualism, Ter- 
tullian sets himself implacably against Gnosticism and the 
heathen philosophy upon which it rests, ‘What fellowship,” 
he asks, “is there between Athens and Jerusalem, the academy 
and the church, heretics and Christians?” But this difforence 
was only relative, With all their spiritualism, the Alexan- 
drians still committed themselves to a striking literalism; while, 
in spite of his aversion to philosophy, Tertullian labored with 
profound speculative ideas which came to their full birth in 

3 Augustin. 
Treneus, who sprang fromthe Eastern church, and used the 
] oe language, but labored in the West, holds a kind of medi- 
hating position between the two branches of the church, and 
- EF may be taken as, on the whole, the most moderate_and sound 
rm representative of ecclesiastical orthodoxy_in_the ante-Nicone 
ey) period, He is as decided against Gnosticism as Tertullian, 
| without overlooking the speculative want betrayed in that ays- 
s tem. His refutation of the Gnosis,’ written between 177 and 
sR 199, is the leading polemie work of the second century. In 
‘ y the first book of this work Treneus gives a full account of the 
Yy Valentinian system of Gnosis; in the second book he begins 
kK 
8 








his refutation in philosophical and logical style; in the third, 


VEdeyxoc Kat avarpory tic Wevdwviuov yradewe, 
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he brings against the system the catholic tradition and the holy 
scriptures, and yindicates the orthodox doctrine of the unity of 
God, the creation of the world, the incarnation of the Logos, 
against the docetic denial of the true humanity of Christ and 
the Ebionitic denial of his true divinity; in the fourth book 
he further fortifics the same doctrines, and, against the antino- 
mianism of the school of Marcion, demonstrates the unity of the 
Old and New Testaments; in the fifth and last book he presents 
his views on eschatology, particularly on the resurrection of the 
body—so offensive to the Gnostic spiritualism—and at the close 
treats of Antichrist, the end of the world, the intermediate 
state, and the millennium, 


His disciple Hippolytus gives us, in_the “ Philosophumena,y” 
a still fuller account, in many respects, of the early heresies 


SS a ites — | 
and traces them ap to their sources in the heathen systems of 


philosophy, but does not go so deep into the exposition of the 
catholic doctrines of the church. 
The leading cflort in this polemic literature was, of course, ta. 


develop and establish positively the Christian ; which is, 





at the same time, to refute most effectually the opposite error, 
The object was, particularly , to settle the doctrines of the rule_ 
of faith, the incarnation of God, and the trne divinity and trug 
humanity of Christ, In this effort the mind of the church, 
under the constant guidance of the divine word and the apostolic 
tradition, steered with uncrring instinct between the threatening 
cliffs, Yet no little indefiniteness and obscurity still prevailed 
in the scicutific apprehension and statement of these points. In 
this stormy time, too, thera were as yet no general councils to 
settle doctrinal controversy by the voice of the whole chureh. 
The dogmas of the trinity and the person of Christ, did not 
reach maturity and final symbotical definition until the following 
period, or the Nicene age. 


NOTES ON ITERESY, 





The term heresy ia derived from pire, which means originally eit 
caplure (from alpfo), or election, chvice (from alpfoum), and assumed the 
es Oe 
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additional idea of arbitrary opposition to public opinion and authority. 
In the N. Test- it designates a chosen way of life, a school or sect ur 
party, not necessarily in a bad sense, and is applied to the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees, and even the Christians as a Jewish sect (Acts 5; 17; 1h: 5; 
24: 5, 14; 26: 5; 28: 22); then it signifies discord, arising from difer- 
ence of opinion (Gal. 5: 20; 1 Cor. 11: 19); and lastly error (2 Pet. 
2: 1, alpécee azwreiac, destructive heresies, or sects of perdition). This 
passage comes nearest to the ecclesiastical definition. The term Aerctie 
(aipercxic avd pwroc) occurs only once, Tit, 8: 10, and means a factious 
man, a sectary, a partisan, rather than an errorist. 

Constantine the Great still speaks of the Christian church as a sect, 
7 aipeatc 4 Kadoriny, 4 aywrirn aiptoic (in a letter to Chrestus, bishop of 
Syracuse, in Euseb, WH. £. X. ¢,5, 2 21 and 22, in Heinichen's ed, 1, 491). 
But after him church and sect became opposites, the former term being 
confined to the one ruling body, the latter to dissenting minorities. 


The mmonly use heresy of false teaching, in opposition to 
Catholic doctrine, and_schism of a breach of discipline, in opposition to 


Catholic government. The ancient heresiologists—mostly uncritical, 
eredulous, and bigoted, though honest and pious, zealots for a narrow 
orthodoxy—unreasonably multiplied the heresies by extending them he- 
yond the limits of Christianity, and counting all modifications and varia- 
tions separately, Philastrius or Philastrus, bishop of Bresvia or Brixia 
(d. 887), in his Liber de ITeresibus, numbered 28 Jewish and 128 Chris- 
tian heresies; Epiphanius of Cyprus {d, 403), in his Mendon». 80 heresies 
in all, 20 before and 60 after Christ; Augustin (d. 430), 88 Christian 
heresies, including Pelagianism; VProedestinatus, 90, including Pela- 
gianism and Nestorianism. (Pope Pius LX. condemned 80 modern 
heresies, in his Syllabus of Errors, 1864.) Augustin says that it is 
“altogether impossible, or at any rate most difficult” to define heresy, 
and wisely adds that the spirit in which error ts held, rather than error 
itself, constitutes heresy, There are innocené as well as guilty errors. 
Moreover, a great many people are better than their creed or no-creed, 
and a great many sre worse than their creed, however orthodox it may 
be. The severest words of our Lord were directed against the hypocriti- 
cal orthodoxy of the Pharisees. In the coarse of time heresy was defined 
to be a religions error held in wilful and persistent opposition to the 
truth after it has been defined and declared by the church in an authori- 
tative manner, or “ pertinaz defensio dogmatia ceclesie universalis judicio 
condemnati.” Speculations on open questions of theology are no heresies 
Origen was no heretic in his age, but was condemned long after hiw 
death. 

In the present divided state of Christendom there are different kinds 
of orthodoxy and heresy. Orthodoxy is conformity to 4 recognized 
creed or standard of public doctrine; heresy is a wilful departure from 
it. The Greek church rejects the Roman dogmas of the papacy, of the 
double procession of tlle Holy (thost, the immaculate conception of the 

Vol. 11.—83, 
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Virgin Mary, and the infullibility of the Pope, as heretical, because cons 
trary to the teaching of the first seven cecumenical councils. The Ro- 
map ebureh anathematized, in the Council of Trent, all the distinetive 
doctrines of the Protestant Reformation, Evangelical Vrotestants on 
the other haud regard the unseviptural traditions of the Greek and 
Roman churches as heretical, Among Protestant churches again there 
are minor doctrinal differences, which are beld with yariaus degrees of 
exclusiyeness or liberality according to the degree of departure from the 
Roman Catholic church.  Lnther, for instance, would not tolerate 
Zwingli’s view on the Lord’s Supper, while Zwingli was willing to 
fraternize with him notwithstanding this difference. The Lutheran 
Formula of Concord, and the Calvinistic Synod of Dort rejected and 
condemned doctrines which are now held with impunity in orthodox 
evangelical churches. The danger of orthodoxy lies in the direction 
of exclusive and uncharitable bigotry, which contracts the truth; the 
danger of liberalism lies in the direction of laxity aud indifferentism, 
which obliterates the eternal distinction between truth and error, 

The apostles, guided by more than human wisdom, aud endowed with 
more than ecclesiastical anthority, judged severely of every essential de- 
parture from the revealed truth of salvation. Paul pronounced the 
anathema on the Judaizing teachers, who made circumcision a term of 
true church membership (Gal. 1: 8), and calls them sarcastically “dogs” 
of the ‘concision” (Phil. 3: 2, Paérere roi¢ Kivag.... rie xaratonir), 
He warned the elders of Ephesus against “grievous wolves’? (ZiKue Papeic) 
who would after his departure enter among them (Acts 20: 2%); and 
he characterizes the speculations of the rising gnosis falsely so called 
(weeddryoe yrae~) as “doctrines of demons" (Adacnating Sayeovion, 1 
Tim, 4: 1; comp. 6: 3-20; 2 Tim. 8: 1 sqq.; 4: 5 sqq.). John warns 
with equal earnestness and severity against all false teachers who deny 
the fact of the incarnation, and calls them antichrists (1 John 4: 8; 2 
John 7); and the second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude de- 
acribe the heretics in the darkest colors. 

We need not wonder, then, iat the ante-Nicene fathers held the 
gnostic heretics of their duys in the greatest abhorrence, and ealled them 
servants of Satan, beasts in human shape, dealers in deadly poison, rob- 
bers, and pirates. Polyearp (.t/ Phil e. 7), Ignatius (Ad Siyrn, ¢. 4), 
Justin M. (Apol. I. ¢. 26), Trenwus (Ade. Mor. OT 8. 4). Tippolytus, 
Tertullian, even Clementof Alexandria, aul Origen occupy essentially the 
sane position of uncompromising hostility towards heresy as the fitlers 
pf the Nicene and post-Nicene aves. ‘They regird it as the tares sown 
by the devil in the Lord's field (Matt. 15: sti sqq). Tenee Tertullian 
infers, That which was first delivered is of the Lord and is true; whilst 
that is strange and false which was aflerwards introduced ” (Vraewer, e. 
$12 “Per ipso ordine manifestatir, il esse dominiviar el verum quod sit prins 
traditum, id neten extrancum cl folsun quod sit pesterius Goaisenm"), 
There is indecd oa neeessity for heresies dul seets (1 Cor Tb: 19), bur 
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“woe to that man through whom the offence cometh” (Matt, 18: 7). 
“Tt was necessary,” says Tertullian (id, 80), “that the Lord should be 
betrayed ; but woe to the traitor.” 

Another characteristic feature of patristic polemics is to trace heresy 
to tuean motives, such as pride, disappointed ambition, sensual lust, 
and avarice. No allowance is made for different miental constitutions, 
educational influences, and other causes. There are, however, a few 
noble exceptions. Origen and Augustin admit the honesty and carnest- 
ness at least of some teachers of error. 

We must notice two important points of difference between the ante 
Nicene and later heresies, and the wode of punishing heresy, 

1, The chief aute-Nicene heresies were undoubtedly radical perver- 
sions of Christian truth and admitted of no kind uf compromise, 
Ebionism, Gnosticism, and Manichwisui were essentially anti-Christian, 
The church could not tolerate that medley of pagan sense and nonsense 
Without endangering its very existence. But Montanists, Novatians, 
Donatists, Quartodecimanians, and other seets who differed on minor 
points of doctrine or discipline, were judged more mildly, and their 
baptism was acknowledged. 

2. Tl i : j -Nicene church was_purel 
ecclesiastical, and consisted in reproof, deposition, and excommunication, 
It had no effect ou the civil status. 

But as soon as church and state began to be united, temporal punish- 
ments, such as confiscation of property, exile, and death, were added by 
the civil magistrate with the approval of the church, in imitation of the 
Mosaic code, but in violation of the spirit and example of Christ and the 
apostles, Constantine opened the way in some edicts against the Do- 
natists, A. D. 316. Valentinian 1. forbade the public worship of Mani- 
cheans (371). After the defeat of the Arians by the second (Eewnenical 
Council, Theodosius the Great eufurced uniformity of belief by legal 
peualtics in fifteen edicts between JS1 and 394. Honorius (408), Ar- 
cadius, the younger Theodosius, and Justinian (529) followed in the 
same path. By these imperial enactiacnts heretics, é e, open dissenters 
from the imperial state-religion, were deprived of all public offices, of the 
right of public worship, of receiving or bequeathing property, of making 
binding contracts; they were subjected to fines, banishment, corporeal 
punishment, and even death. See the Theos. Code, Book XVI. tit. V. 
De Hereticis. The first sentence of death by the sword for heresy was 
executed on Priscillian and six of his followers who lield Manichwan 
opinions (385). The better feeling of Ambrose of Milan and Martin of 
Tours protested against this act, but in vain. Eyen the great and good 
St. Augustin, althongh he had himsell been a heretic for nine years, 
defended the principle of religious persecution, on a false exegesis of 
Cogite eos intrure, Luke 14: 23 (2p. 93 ud Vine.» Ep. 185 ad Boni: » Re- 
éract, II, 5.). Had he foreseen the crusade against the Albigenses and 
the horrors uf the Spanish Inquisition, he would have retracted his dan« 
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gerous opinion. A theveratie or Erastian state-church theory—whether 
Greek Catholic or Roman Catholic or Protestant—mukes all offences 
agaiust the church offences ayainst the stite, and requires their punish- 
ment with jaore or less severity according to the prevailing degree of 
aul for orthoduxy and hatred of heresy. But in the overruling Proyi- 
dence of God which brings good out of every evil, the bloody rerseen- 
lion of hereties—one of the darkest chapters in church histury—has 
produced the sweet fruit of relizivas liherty, See vol. IIL 138-146, 


§ 138. The Luly Seviptures and the Canon. 


The works on the Canon ly Revss, Weereorr, (ith od., 1889), ZA, 
(i888) Wontzmann: Kanon nm Tradition, (259. Semaers Cow- 
panion lo the Greek Testament and the Buylish Version. N. York 
and London, 1883; third ed. 1888. Greaory: Prolegomena to Tis- 
chendorf’s Sth ed. of the Greck Test. Lips., 1884, A. HARNAcK: 
Das N. Test. win ilits jahy 200, Leipz., 189. 


The ynestion of the source and rule of Christian knowledge 





lies at the foundation of all theology. We therefore notice it 
here hefore passing to the several deetrines of faith. 

1. This sonree and this rule of knowledye are the holy seriptures 
of the Old and New Covenants.’ Tere at onee arises the inqnity 
as to the number and arrangement of the sacred writings, or the 
canon, In distinction both from the productions of enlightened 
but not inspired ehureh teachers, and from the yery numerous 
and in some cases still extant apocryphal works (Gospels, Acts, 
Kpistles, aud A poealypses), which were composed in the first four 
centuries, in the interest of heresies or for the satisfaction of idle 
curiosity, and seat forth under the name of an apostle or other 
eminent person. These apoerypha, however, did not all origi- 
nate with Ebionites and Guosties ; some were merely designed 
cither to fill chasms in the History of Jesus and the apostles by 
fictitious stories, or to glorify Christianity by raticiniéa post 
eventum, in the way of pious fraud at that time freely allowed, 

The canon of the Old Testament descended to the chureh 


w sanction of Christ and the apostles. 





The Jewish Apoerypha were inelnded in the Septuagint and 
passed from it into Christian versions. The New Testament 
ee cee ei 


' Called snmply 7 yay, at ypagai, acriptura, eeripture. , 
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ramon was gradually formed, ¢ one the model of the Old, in the 


course of the first four centuries, under the guidance of the 
wine Spits GREEN whose aiiepeciton the several apostolic 
hooks had been prepared, The first trace of it appears in the 
second Epistle of Peter (3: 15), where a collection of Paul's epis- 
tles' is presumed to exist, and is placed by the side of “the 
other seriptures.”* The apostolic fathers and the earlier apolo- 
gists commonly appeal, indeed, for the divinity of Christianity to 
the Old Testament, to the oral préaching of the apostles, to the 
living faith of the Christian churches, the triumplant death of 
the martyrs, and the continued miracles. Yet their works con- 
tain quotations, generally without the name of the author, from 
the most important writings of the apostles, or at least allusions 
to those writings, enough to place their high antiquity and 
ecclesiastical authority beyond all reasonable doubt The 
heretical canon of the Gnostic Mareion, of the middle of the 
second century, consisting of a nvutilated Gospel of Luke and 
ten of Paul’s epistles, certainly implies the existence of an 
orthodox canon at that time, as heresy always presupposes truth, 
of which it is a caricature. 

The pri ooks of the New Testament, the four Gospels, 
the Acts, the thirteen Epistles of Paul, the first Epistle of 
Peter, and the first of John, which are designated by Eusebius 


as “ Homologumena,” were in general use_in_the church after 
the middle of the second century, aud acknowledged _to_be_ 


apostolic, inspired by the Spiri and therefore authori- 
tative and canonical, This is established by the testimonies 








1 éy macaic vai értoroAaic, 2 rag Aortic (not rac a? Aac) ypadac. 

$ Sigs Clement of Rome, Ad Cor. ¢. 47; Polycarp, Ad Phi, 8; Ignatius, 
Ad Eph. 12; Ad Philad. 6; Barnabas, Ep.c.1; Papias, testimonies on Mat- 
thew and Mark, preserved in Euseb, LI. 39; Justin Martyr, Apol. I. 61; 
Dial. «. Tryph. 63, 81, 103, 106, and hia frequent quotations from the so 
called “Memoirs by the Apostles;" Tatian, Didlessayon, ete, To these must 
be added the testimonies of the early heretics, as Basilides (125), Valentine 
(140), Heracleon, etc, See on this subject the works on the Canon, and the 
critical Introductions to the N. T. The Didache quotes often from Matthew, 
and shows acquaintance with other books ; Chs. 1, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
16. See Schall, Did., p. 81 sqq. 
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of Justin Martyr, Tatian, Theophilus of Antioch, Treneus, Tertul- 
linn, Clement of Alexamlyia, and Origen, of the Syriac Peshito 
(whieh omits only Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 Jul, and the Reyvela- 
tion), theold Latin Versions (which include all books but 2 Peter, 
Ifebrews, and perhaps James and the Fragment of Muratori ;* 
also by the hereties, and the heathen opponent Celsus—persons 
aud documents which represent in this matter the churches in Asia 
Minor, Italy, Gaul, North Africa, Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 
We may therefore call these books the original canon. 
Concerning the other seven books, the “ Antilegomena” of 
Eusebius, viz. the Epistle to the Hebrews,? the Apocalypse,? the 
second Epistle of Peter, the second and third Epistles of John, 
the Epistle of James, and the Epistle of Jude—the tradition of 
the chureh in the time of Eusebius, the beginning of the fourth 
century, still wavered between acceptance and rejection. But of 
Greek Testament which date 
from the age of Eusebius and Constantine, one—the Sinaitie— 


the tw: manuserjpts of 





contains all the twenty-seven books, and the otler—the Vati- 
can—was probably likewise complete, although the last chapters 
of Hebrews (from 11: 14), the Pastoral Epistles, Philemon, and 


Revelation are Jost. There was a sceond class of Antilegomena, 
led by Eusebius “spurious” (2602), cousisting of several 
post-apostolie writings, viz. the catholie Epistle of Barnabas, the 


first Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, the Epistle 


1 The Muratorian Canon (so ealled from its discoverer and first publisher, 
Muratori, 1740) is a fragment of Roman origin, thongh translated from the 
Greek, between A.D. 170 and 180, begins with Mark, passes to Luke as the 
third Ciospel, then to Jobn, Aets, inten Epistles of Vail, mentions two Epp. 
af John, one of Jude, and the Apocalypses of John and Peter; thus omitting 
tames, Llebrews, third Jobn, first aud secoml Peter, and mentioning instead an 
\poeryphal Apocalypse of Peter, but adding hat “aome of onr body will not 
linwe it read in the ehureh.” The interesting fragment has been wuebh dis- 
cussed by Credner, Kirehhofer, Reuss, Trevelles, Hilgenteld, Westcott, Hesse, 
Ilarmack, Overbeck, Salmon, aud Zahn, 

+ Which was regarded as canonical indeed, but not as genuine or Paulige In 
the West. 

* Whieh has the strongest externu! testimony, that of Justin, Trenreur, ete, 
in its favor, and came into question vuly in the third ceatury through some 
anti-chiliasts on dogmatica! grounds, 
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of Polyearp to the Philippians, the Shepherd of TTermas, 
the lost Apocalypse of Peter, aud the Gospel of the Hebrews ; 
which were read at least in some churches, but were afterwards 
generally separated from the canon. Some of them are even 
incorporated in the oldest manuscripts of the Bible, as the 
Epistle of Barnabas and a part of the Shepherd of Hermas 
(both in the oviginal Greek) in the Codex Sinaiticus, and the 


. 


first Epistle of Clement of Rome in the Codex Alexandrinus, 





form in which it has since been universally retained, comes from 
two African synods, held in 393 at Hippo, and 397 at Carthage, 
in the presence of Augustin, who exerted a commanding in- 
fluence on all the theological questions of his age. By that 
time, at least, the whole chureh must have already become 
nearly unanimous as to the number of the canonical books; so 
that there seemed to be no need even of the sanction of a 
general council. The Eastern church, at all events, was en- 
tirely independent of the North African in the matter, The 
Council of Laodivea (363) vives a list of the books of our New 
Testament with the exception of the Apocalypse. The last 
canon which contains this list, is probably a later addition, yet the 
long-established ecclesiastical use of all the hooks, with some 
doubts as to the Apocalypse, is confirmed by the scattered testi- 
monies of all the great Nicene and post-Nicene fathers, as 
Athanasius (d, 375), Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386), Gregory of 
Nazianzum (d. 389), Epiphanius of Salamis (d, 403), Chrysos- 
tom (L, 407), ete.' The name Novwn Testamentum,? also Noviun 
Tustrumentum (a juridical term conveying the idea of legal 
validity), gceurs first _in Tertullian, and came into general use 
instead of the more correct term New Covenant. The books 
were currently divided into two parts, “the Gospel®” and “ the 





1 See lists of patristic canons in Charteris, Canonicity, p. 12 sqq. 

7 Sandy, covenant, coup. Matt. 26; 28, where the Vulgate translates, ‘' tese 
tamentum,” instead of fadus. 

3 ra ebayyenrixd Kat ra droarodiKd, or 7) ehayye2tov Kal 6 aréorodoc 3 instrumentum 
moangelicnnt, apastolicum, or evangelinm, apostolus. Tlence the Scripture lessors 
in the liturgical churches are divided into " Gospels” and “ Rpistles.? 
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Apostle,” * and the Epistles, in the second part, into Catholic or 
General, and Pauline. ‘The Catholic canon thus settled remained 
untonelied till the time of the Reformation when ule question of 
the Apocrypha and of the Antilegomena was reopened and the 
science of biblical criticism was born, But the must thorough 
investigations of modern times have not been able to unsettle the 
faith of the church in the New Testament, nor ever will. 
2. As to the origin and character of the apostolic writings 
chnrch fathers adopted for the New ‘Testament the somewhat 
Jews to the Old; regarding the several books as composed 
with such extraordinary aid from the Holy Spirit as secured 
their freedom from servers (according to Origen, even from faults 
of memory). Yet this was not regarded as excluding the 
writer's own activity and individuality. Lreneus, for example, 
sees in Paul a peculiar style, which he attributes to the mighty 
flow of thonght in his ardent mind, The Alexandrians, how- 





ever, enlarged the idea of inspiration to a doubtful breadth, 
Clement of Alexandria calls the works of Plato inspired, be- 
cause they contain truth; and he considers all that is beautiful 
and good in history, a breath of the infinite, a tone, which the 
divine Logos draws forth from the lyre of the human soul. 

As a production of the inspired organs, of divine revelation, 
the sacred senptures, without critical distinetion between the 
Old and New Covenants, were acknowledged and employed 
against heretics as an tfallible source of knowledge and an uu- 
erring rule of Christian faith and practice. Lrenieus calls the 
Gospel a pillar and ground of the truth. Tertullian demands 
scripture proof for every doctrine, and declares, that heretics 
cannot stand on pure scriptural ground. Tn Origen’s view, 
nothing deserves credit which cannot be confirmed by the testi- 
tmouy of scripture. 

3. The exposition of the Bible was at first. purely practical, and 
designed for direct edification, ‘The controversy with the Gnos- 
tics called for a more scititific method. Both the orthadox and 
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heretics, after the fashion of the rabbinical and Alexandrian 
Judaism, made large use of allegorical and mystical interpreta- 
tion, and not rarely lost themselves amid the merest fancies and 
wildest vagaries. The fathers generally, with a few exceptions, 
{Chrysostom and Jerome) had searcely an idea of grammatical 
and historical exegesis, 

Origen was the first to lay dawn, in connection with the 
allegorical method of the Jewish Platonist, Philo, a fi formal 
theory of interpretation, which he carried out in a long 
series of exegetical works remarkable for industry aud in- 
genuity, but meagre in solid results. He considered the Bible 
a living organism, consisting of three elements whieh answer 
to the boy, soul, and spirit of man, after the Platonic psycho- 
logy. Accordingly, he attributed to the scriptures a three- 
fold sense; (1) a somatic, literal, or historical sense, furnished 





immediately by the meaning of the words, but only serving 
as a veil for a higher idea; (2) a psychic or moral sense, 
animating the first, and serving for general edification ; (3) 
a pneumatic or mysti¢ and ideal sense, for those who stand 
on the high ground of philosophical knowledge, In the ap- 





plication of this theory he shows the same tendency as Philo, 
to spiritualize away the letter of scripture, especially where the 
plain historical sense seems unworthy, as in the history of 
Dayid’s crimes ; and instead of simply bringing out the sense of 
the Bible, he puts into it all sorts of foreign ideas and irrelevant 
fancies. But this allegorizing suited the taste ‘of the aye, and, 
with his fertile mind and imposing learning, Origen was the 
exegetical oracle of the early church, till his orthodoxy fell into 
disrepute. He is the pioneer, also, in the criticism of the sacred 
text, and his “ Hexapla” was the first attemptat a Polyglot Bible. 

In spite of the numberless exegetical vagaries and differences 
iu detail, which confute the Tridentine fiction of a “ wnanimis 
consensus patrum,” there is still a certain unanimity among the 
fathers in their way of drawing the most important articles of 
faith from the Seriptures. In their expositions they all follow 
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one dogmatical principle, a kind of analogica gidet. This brings 
lis to tradition. 


NOTES ON THE CANON, 
T. THE STATEMENTS OF EVSERIUS, 

The aceounts of Musebius (d. $40) on the apostolic writings in several 
passages of his Church History (especially IL. 25; comp, IT, 22, 28; 
Th 245 VS; VE 14, 25) are somewhat vague and inconsistent, yet 
upon the whole they give us the best idea of the state of the canon in 
the first quarter of the fourth century just before the Council of Nicws 
(329). 

Ile distinguishes four classes of snered books of the Christians (Jf 2. 
11, 24, in Tleinichen'’s ed. vel. 1 150 sqy.; comip. his note in vol, IIT. 
ST syy.)e 

1. HomonogiMena, fe. such as were universally acknowledged 
(iuodoyntueve); 22 Books of the 27 of the N. T., viz: 4 Gospels, Acts, 
{4 Pauline Epistles (ineluding Hebrews), 1 Peter, 1 John, Revelation, 
Hosays: “Taving arrived yt this point, it is proper that we shanld give 
heumnary ettderne of the atore-miontioned (fPL 24) writings of Ue 
N.T. (heancautaniarandat rie SyPuthicag tHe range Siadpxne ypagac). First, 
then, we must place the saered quaternion (or quartette, terjastic) of the 
Gospels, which are followed by the hook of the Acts of the Apostles 
() thw spiseav toe axadnrd\ou pyaos). After this we mast reckon the 
Epistles of Paul, and next to them we must initintain as gemiine 
(Krmomtor, the verb. adj, from yi, fo retify), the Epistle circulated as 
the former af Jolin (rie orniioye Godiva tporéper), and in like manner 
Chat of Peter (nui ducioe tiv Wétyow bsicretqe). Tn addition to these looks, 
i it seem proper (pe avy), we must place the Revelation of John 
(Fp drond2ny “Lowoon), converning which we shall set forth the differ- 
ent opinions in due course, And these are reckoned among those which 
are generally received (iv diodasonui ver)” 

In Bk, TIT elt 3, Matsebitis speaks of “ fourteen Epp.” of Paul (rot 32 
TaiZow spadgaut xat cnotic Ui Meaclceaper), as commonly received, but adds 
that “same have rejected Mie Ep. to the Zedrews, saving chit it was dis 
puted as net being one of Punl's epistles.” 

On the Apocilypeo, Eusebius vacillates according as he gives the pubs 
lic belie? of the church ar his private opinion. THe tirst counts it among 
the Tomologumena, and then, in the same passuge (PLL. 25), among the 
spurious books, but in este cise with a quilitving stuttement (9 gaveiy), 
Ieaving the mattor to the juencnt of the render, Ile rarely quotes the 
hook, and usually as the * Apocalypse of Jolin,” but in one place (IL. 
30) he intimates Chat it was probathly written by “the sceond John,” 
which must mean the “ Treshyter Jolin,” so called, as distinet from the 
Apostle ~an opinion whivh luis found much favor in the Sehleicrmacher 
tchool of erities, Owing ty i 0s -terions character, the Apocalypse is, 
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even to (his day, the most popular book of the N, T. with a few, and the 
most unpopular with the many. It is as well attested as any other book, 
and the most radical modern critics (Baur, Renan) admit its apostolic 
authorship and composition before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

2. ANTILEGOMENA, or controverted books, yet “ funiliar to most people 
of the church” (avritepduera, yrdpya 8 buuc raig wore, ILL. 25), 
These are tive (or seven), viz., one Epistle of James, one of Jude, 2 
Peter, 2and 3 Johu (“whether they really belong to the Eyungelist or 
to another John"), 

To these we may add (although Eusebius does not do it expressly) the 
Hebrews and the Apocalypse, the former as not being penerally ae- 
knowledged as Pauline, the latter ou account of its supposed chiliasm, 
which was offensive ty Eusebius anid the Alexaudrian school. 

3, Spursous Books (da), such as the Acts of Paul, the Revelation of 
Peter, the Shepherd (Ierimas), the Ep. of Barnabas, the so-called “ Doe- 
trines of the Apostles,” and the Gospel according to the Hebrews, “in 
which those Hebrews who have accepted Christ take special delight.” 

To these he adds inconsistently, as already reniarked, the Apovalypse 
of John, “which some, as I said, reject (jv tere averotaw), while others 
reckon it among the books generally received (rote éuotoyoruévocc).” Tle 
ought to have numbered it with the Antilezomena, 

These a, we may say, correspond to the Apocrypha of the O. T,, 
pious and useful, but not canonical. 

4. Heretican Books. These, Eusebius says, are worse than spurious 
books, and must be “set aside as altogether worthless and impious.” 
Among these he wentions the Gospels of Peter, sui Thonas, and Mat- 
thias, the Acts of Andrew, and Jolin, and of the other Apostles, 

I]. EccLestasricaL Derinrrioxs OF Tie CANON. 

Soon after the middle of the fourth century, when the chareh beeame 
firnily settled in the Empire, all doubts as to the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament and the Antilegomena of tle New ceased, and the acceptance 
of the Canon in its Catholie shape, which includes both, became an 
article of faith. The first (2cumenical Council of Nicwa did not settle 
the canon, as one might expect, but the scriptures were regarded with- 
out controversy as the sure and immoyable foundation of the orthodox 
faith. In the last (20th or 21st) Canon of the Syuod of Gangra, in Asia 
Minor (about the middle of the fourth century), it is said: “To speak 
briefly, we desire that what has been handed down to us by the divine 
scriptures and the Apostolic traditions should be observed in the church.” 
Comp. Hefele, Coneilieugesch. I. 789, 

The first Conneil which expressly legislated on the number of canon- 
ical books is that of LAoprewa in Phrygia, in Asia Minor (held between 
A. D, 843 and 881, probably about 863). In its last canon (60 or 59), it 
enumerates the canonical books of the Old Testawent, and then all of 
the New, wilh the exeeplion of the Apocalypse, in the following order: 
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“And these are the Books of the New Testament: Four Gospels, 
according to Matthew, according to Mark, according to Luke, according 
to Jolin; Acts of the Apustles; Seven Catholic Epistles, Oue of James, 
‘Two of Peter, Three uf Jolin, Que of Jude; Feurteen Epistles of Paul, 
Une to the Romans, Two to the Corinthians, One to the Gulatiaus, One 
to the Ephesians, One to the Philippians, One to the Colossians, Two to 
the Thessalonians, Une to the Hebrews, Two to Timothy, One to Titus, 
and One to Philemon.” 

This catalogue is omitted in several manuscripts and versions, and 
probably is a later insertion from the writings of Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Spittler, Ilerbst, and Westcott deny, Schriickh and Hefele defend, the 
Laodicean origin of this eutulogue, It resembles that of the 85th of 
the Apostolical Canons which likewise omits the Apocalypse, but inserts 
two Epistles of Clement and the pseado-Apostolical Constitutions, 

On the Laodicean Council and its uncertain date, see Hefele, Con- 
eiliengeschichfe, revised ed. yol. I. p. 746 sqq., and Westcott, on the Canon 
of the N. T., second ed., p. 382 sqq. 

In the Western church, the third provincial Council of CARTHAGE 
(held «4. p. 897) gave a full list of the canonical books of both Testa. 
wents, Which should be read as divine Scriptures to the exclusion 
of all others in the churches. The N. T. books are enumerated in the 
following order: “ Four Books of the Gospels, One Book of the Acts of 
the Apostles, Thirteen Epp, of the Apostle Paul, One Ep. of the same 
[Apostle] to the Hebrews, Two Epistles of the Apostle Peter, Three of 
Johu, One of James, One of Jude, One Book of the Apocalypse of John.” 
This cauen lad been previously adopted by the African Synodof Hippo 
regius, AL. 308, at which Augustin, then presbyter, delivered his dis- 
course De Pile et Symbolt. The acts of that Council are lost, but they 
were rendopted Ty the third council of Carthage, which consisted only 
of forty-three African bishops, and can claim no general authority. (See 
Westcott, p. 5, Charteris, p. 20, and Mefele, 11. 48 and 68, revised ed.) 

Augustin, (who was present at both Councils), and Jerome (who trans- 
lated the Latin Bible at the request of Pope Damasus of Rome) 
exerted a decisive influence in setding the Canon for the Latin church. 

The Council of Trent (1546) confirmed the traditional view with 
an anatheni on those who dissent. “This tatal decree,” says Dr. West- 
cott (p. 426 sq.), “was ratified by filty-three prelates, antong whom was 
not one German, not one scholar distinguished for historical learning, 
not one who was fitted by special study for the examination of a subject 
in which the truth could only he determined by the voice of antiquity.” 

For the Greek aml Roman churches the question of the Canon is 
closed, although no sfriefly weunmenival council representing the entire 
church has prononneed on it. Gat Protestantism elaims the liberty of 
the ante-Nicene age and the right of renewed investigation into the 
erigin wud history of every hook of the Bible, Without this liberty 
there cnn he no real progress in exegetical theology. 
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§ 139. Catholic Tradition. 


Trenxus: Adv. Her, Lib. Lc. 9,35; 1.10, 1; I. 3,1, 2; IIT. 4, 2; 
IV. 33,7. Terrunn.: De Preseriptionibus ITcreticorum ; expecially 
c. 18, 14, 17-19, 21, 85, 36, 40, 41; De Virgin. veland. 1; Adv, 
Prax. ¢ 2; on the other hand, tide. Hermoy. c. 22; De Carne 
Christi, c. 7; De Resurr. Carnis, e. 3. NOVATIAN: De Trinitute 3; 
De Regula Fidei. Cyerian: De Unitate Leol.s and on the other 
hand, Zpist. 74. Onigrs: De Princip. lib. L Pref. 74-6. Cyrus 
of Jerus,: Kar, foe (written 348). 

J. A. DanteL: Theol. Controversen (the doctrine of the Scriptures as 
the source of knowledge). Tfalle, 1843. 

J.J. Tacont: Die kirehl. Lehve von d, Tradition wu. heil, Schrift in ihrer 
Entwickelung dargestellt, Verl, I. 1847. 

Pu. Scuarr: Crees of Christendom, yol. 1, p. 12 sqq.5 IL, 11-4. 
Comp, Lit. in the next section, 


Besides appealing to the Seriptures, the fathers, particularly 
Trenzeus and Tertullian, refer with equal confidence to the “rule 


of faith;”? that is, the common faith of the church, as orally 
—-—— ° 





handed down in the unbroken succession of bishops from Chiist 
and his apostles to their day, and aboye all as still living in the 
original apostolic churches, like those of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Ephesus, and Rome. Tradition is thas intimately connected 
with the primitive episcopate. The latter was the vehicle of 
the former, and both were looked upon as bulwarks against 
heresy. 

Irenzeus confronts the secret tradition of the Gnostics with the 
open and unadulterated tradition of the eatholic church, and 
points to all churches, but particularly to Rome, a5 the visible 
centre of the unity of doctrine. AJL who would know the truth, 
says he, can see in the whole chureh the tradition of the apostles; 
and we can count the bishops ordained by the apostles, and 
their successors down to our time, who neither taught nor knew 
any such heresies. Then, hy way of example, he cites the first 


I xavov tie Tiotew, or THe GAnVelac, rapidoote tev arocrézar, or Trap. 
Grocrodiny, Kava ExxAnotaarinde, To dpyaiov THe ixxAyciac, obotnua, regula fidei, 
regula veritatis, traditio apostolica, lex fidei, fides catholiec. Sometimes these 
terms are used in a wider sense, and embrace the whole course of catechetical 
instruction, 
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Cv 


twelve bi-hops of the Roman charch from Linus to Eleutherus, 
as Witnesses of the pure apostolic doctrine, Ife might conceive 
of « Christianity without seripture, bat he could not imayine a 
Christianity without living tradition ; and for this opinion he 
refers to barbarian tribes, who have the gospel, “sine cherta et 
atramento,” written in their hearts. 

Tertullian finds a universal antidote for all heresy in his 
celebrated preseription argninent, which cuts off heretics, at the 
outset, from every right of appeal to the holy scriptures, on the 
wround, that the holy scriptures arose in the chureh of Christ, 
were given to her, and only in her and by her can be rightly 
Iso_here to the tangible sucees- 
vlic Chureh Irom the arbitrary 


understood, Le 









and ever-changing sects of heretics, and which in all the prin- 
cipal congregations, especiilly in the original sees of the apostles, 
reaches back without a break from bishop to bishop, to the 
apostles themselves, from the apostles to Christ, and from Christ 
to God, “Come, now,” says he, in his tract on Preseription, if’ 
you would practise inquiry to more advantage in the matter of 
your salvation, go through the apostolic churches, in which the 
very chairs of the apostles still preside, in which their own 
authentic letters are publicly read, utteriug the voice and repre- 
senting the fire of every one, If Achaia is nearest, vou have 
Corinth, Tf yon are not fir from Macedonia, vou have Philippi, 
you have Thessilonica. Tf you can go to Asia, you lave Ephesus, 
But if you live near Italy, you live Rome, whence also we Cot 
the African chureh] derive our origin. TLow happy is the church, 
to which the apostles poured out their whole doctrine with their 
blood,” ete. 

To estimate the weight of this argument, we must remember 
that these fathers still stood comparatively very near the apos- 
folic age, and that ie succession of bishops in the oldest churches 
could be demonstrated by the living memory of two or three 
poneritious.  Drenmens, in fiet, had bee aequainted in his youth 
with Polyearp, a disciple of St. Jolin, dkut for this very reason 
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we must guard against oyerrating this testimony, and employing 
it in behalf of traditions of later origin, not grounded in the 
seriptures, 

Nor ean we suppose that those fathers ever theaght of a blind 
and slavish subjection of private judgment to ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and to the decision of the bishops of the apostolic mother 
churches, The same Lrenwens fraukly opposed the Roman bishop 
Victor, Tertullian, though he continued essentially orthodox, 
contested various points with the catholic church from his 
later Montanistic position, and Jaid down, though at first only 
in respect to a conventional custom—the veiling of virgins—ihe 
gennine Protestant principle, that the thing to be regarded, 
especially in matters of veligion, is not custom but truth.’ His 
pupil, Cyprian, with whom biblical and catholie were almost 


interchangeable terms, protested earnestly against the Roman 
theory of the validity of heretical baptism, and in this controversy 


declared, in exact accordance with Tertullian, that custom with- 
out truth was only time-honored_eyor.? The Alexandrians 
freely fostered all sorts of peculiar views, which were afterwards 
rejected as heretical; and thongh the tapddooes axoazodexy) plays 
a prominent part with them, vet this and similar expressions 
haye in their language a different sense, sometimes meaning 
simply the holy scriptures, So, for example, in the well-known 
passage of Clement: “As if one should be changed from a man 
to a beast after the manner of one charmed by Circe; so a man 
ceases to be God's and to continue faithful to the Lord, when he 
sets himself up against ee church tradition, and flies off to posi- 
tions of human caprice.” 
Tn the substance of it S i 
with the holy scriptures, and though derived, as to its form, 


from the oral preaching of the apostles, is really, as to its con- 





1 & Christus veritatem: se; non consuetudinem cognominavit. «+.»  Facreses nor, 
tam novitas quam veritas revineit. Quadeunque ulversus veritatem sapit hoc erit 
heeresis, etiam vetus consuetudo.” De Virg. vel. ¢. 1. 

2 Consuetudo sine veritate vetustas erroris est.’ Ep. T4 (contra Stephanum) 
c. 9. 
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tents, one and the same with those apostolic writings. In this 
view the apparent contradictions of the earlier fathers, in as- 
eribing the highest authority to both seripture and tradition in 
matters of faith, resolve themselves. It is one aud the same 
gospel which the apostles preached with their lips, and then laid 
down in their writings, and which the chureh faithfully hands 
down by word and writing from one generation to another," 


§ 140. The Rule of Faith and the Apostles’ Creed. 


Rurinvs (d, 410): Expos. in Symbolum Apostolorum. In the Append. 
to Fell’s ed. of Cyprian, 1082; and in Jtujint Opera, Migne’s 
“Patrologia,” Tom. X XI. fol. 335-886. 

James Ussiter (Prot. archbishop of Armagh, d. 1654): De Romane 
Ecclesiae Symbula Apostolicn vetere, aliisque fidet formulis, London, 
1647. In his Works, Dublin 1847, vol. VII. p. 297 sqq. Ussher 
broke the path for a critica! history of the crecd on the basis of the 
oldest MS&, which he discovered. 

Joun PEAusON (Bp. of Chester, d. 1686); Exposition of the Creed, 1659, 
in many editions (revised ed. by Dr, BE. Burton, Oxf. 1847; New 
York 1851), A standard work of Anglican theology. 

Petes King (Lord Chancellor of England, d. 1738): J£&istory of the 
aAlpostles’ Creed. Land. 1702. 

Iter, Wirsivs (Calvinist, d. at Levden, 1708): Erercitationes sacrae tn 
Symbolum qual Apostetorum dicitur. Amstel, 1700. Basil. 1739. 4°. 
English translation by fraser, Edinb. 1823, in 2 vols. 

Ep. K61user (Luth.): Symbelit aller christ? Confessionen. Part I. 
Hamb. 1887, p. 6-28. 

*AvuG. Haun: Hiblinthek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der apostolisch- 
katholischen [in the new cd, der alten) Kirche. Breslau, 1842 (pp. 
222). Seeond ed. revised and enlarged by his son, G. Lupwig 
Haun. Breslau, 1877 (pp. 800), 

JLW. Nevin: The Apostles’ Creed, in the “ Mercersburg Review,” 1849. 
Purely doctrinal, 


"So Paul uses the word tejidooe, 2 Thess, 2: 15: “hold the traditions 
which ye were taught, whether hy word (da 2éyen), or by episile of oura (de? 
éxiororzje juav); comp. 3: 6 (sard tiv szopidiae dv taperasere map’ yyow)s 
1 Cor.11: 2. In all otlier jassayes, however, where the word apddoae, 
traditio, ocetirs, itis ised in an unfavorable sense of extra-seriptural teaching, 
especially that of the Pharisees. Comp. Matt. 15: 2,6; Mark 7: 3,5, 9,13; 
Gal. 1: 11; Col. 2: 8 The Reformers attached the same censure to the 
modiayval traditions of the Koman church, which obscured and virtually get 
aside the written word of God. 
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Per, Merers (R.C.): De Symboli Apostolici Titulo, Origine et anti- 
quissimis ecelesiue temporibus Auctoritate. Treviris, 1849 (pp. 210). 
A learned defense of the Apostolic origin of the Creed. 

W. W. Harvey: The Jfistory and Lheoloyy of the three Creeds (the 
Apostles’, the Nicene, anil the Athanasian). Lond. 1854, 2 vols. 

*CHarves A. HEURTLEY: Jfarmonia Synbolica, Oxtord, 1858, 

MicHen Niceuas: Le Symbole des apotres. Essai historic, Paria, 1867. 
(Sceptical ). 

*J. Rawson Lumpy: The Iistory of the Oreeds (unte-Nicene, Nicene 
and Alhanasian). London, 1873, 2d ed. 1880. 

*C. A, Swarnson; The Nicene and the Aposttes’ Creed. London, 1875. 

*C. P. Caspart (Prof. in Christiania): Qvellen zur Gesch. des Tans. 
symbols und der Glanhensreyel. Obristiania, 1866-1879. 4 yols. 
Contains new researches and discoveries of MSs. 

*F. J. A. Hort: Two Dissertations on povoyrvie Yeic, and on the “ Con- 
astantinopalitan Creed anid other Bastevn Creede of the Fourth Century, 
Canibr. and Lond. 1876. Of great critical value. , 

F. B. Wesreotr: The Historie Fuith, London, 1883. 

Pu. Scuare: Creeds of Christendom, vol. 1. 3-42, and IL 10-73. (4c 
ed. 1884. 


In the narrower sense, by apostolic tradition or the rule of 
faith (xavwby tig meatzw7, regula fidei) was understood a doc- 
trinal summary of Christianity, or a compend of the faith of 
the church. Such a summary grew out of the necessity of 
eatechetical instruction and a publie confession of candidates for 
baptism. It became equivalent to a symbolum, that is, a sign of 
recognition among catholic Christians in distinction from unbe- 
lievers and heretics. The confession of Peter (Matt. 16: 16) 
gave the key-note, and the baptismal formula (Matt. 28: 19) 
furnished the trinitarian frame-work of the earliest creeds or 
baptismal confessions of Christendom, 

There was at first no prescribed formula of fai 
upon all believers. Each of the leading churches framed_its 
crecd (in a sort of independent congregational way), according 
to its wants, though on the same basis of the baptismal formula, 
and possibly after the model of a brief archetype which may 
have come down from apostolic days. ence we have a variety 
of such rules of faith, or rather fragmentary accounts of them, 
longer or shorter, declarative or interrogative, in the ante-Nicene 
writers, as Ireneus of Lyons (180), Tertullian of Carthage 

Val T~84 
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(200), Cyprian of Curthage (250), Novatian of Rome (250), 
Origen of Alexandria (250), Gregory Thaumaturgus (270), Lu- 
cian of Antioch (300), Eusebius of Caesarea (325), Marcellus of 
Aneyra (840), Cyril of Jerusalem (350), Epiphanius of Cyprus 
(374), Rutinus of Aquileja (390), and in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions). Yet with all the differences in form and extent there is 
a substantial agreement, so that Tertullian could say that the 
regula fidei was “une omnino, sola tinmobilis et irreforinabilis,” 
They are yariations of the same theme. We may refer for 
illustration of the variety and unity to the numerous orthodox 
and congregational ereeds of the Puritun churches in New Eng- 
Jand, whieh are based upon the Westminster standards, 

The Ovicutal forms are generally longer, niore variable and 
metaphysical, than the Western, and include a number of dog- 
matie terms against heretical doctrines which abounded in the 
Fast. They were all_re at last by the Nieene Creed 
(325, 351, and 441), which was clothed with the authority of 
cecumenieal councils and remains to this day the fundamental 
Creed of the Greck Chareh, Strictly speaking it is the only 
ceecumenical Creed of Cliristendom, haying been adopted also in 





the West, though with a clause (2¥ioque) which has become a 
wall of division. We shall return to it io the wext volume, 
‘The Western fiypwis—Nortl Afriean, Gallicau, Italian—are 


shorter and simpler and show a more uniform 


type. They were all merged into the Roman Symbol, which 
became and remains to this day the fudamental ereed of the 
Latin Church and lier danehters 


This Roman symbol is known more particularly under the 
honored name of the Apostles’ Creed. For a long time it was 
—————— Oe 


believed (and is still believed by many in the Roman chureh) to_ 
be the product of the Apostles w 


have rariety 





ho prepared it as a summary of 
their teaching before parting fr susalem (each contributing 


oue of the twelve articles by higher iuspiration).2 This tradition 





1See a collection of these ante-Nicene rules of faith in Hahn, Denzinger, 
Henrtley, Caspari, and Sehaff (11, 11-41). 
* This obsolete opinion. first mentioned by Awdaose avd Rolinus is etill ay 
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which took its rise in the fourth century,’ is set aside by the 
variations of the ante-Nicene ereeds and of the Apostles’ Creed 
itself. Had the Apostles composed such a doeament, it would 
have been scrupulously handed down without alteration. The 


ereed which bears this munc is undoubtedly a gradual growth. 
We have it in_tyo forms. 

The earlier form as found in old mianuseripts,? is nich 
shorter aud imay_possibly go back to the third or even the 
—_— + = 
second century. 
grew_in Rome, and is substantially identical with the Greek 
ereed of Marcellus of Ancyra (about 340), inserted in his letter 






It was probably imported from the East 





to Pope Julins I. to prove bis orthodoxy,’ and with that con- 


fended by Pet. Meyers, lc. and by Abbé Martigny in his French Dictionary 
of Christ. Antiquitics (sulv Symbole des apétres). Longfellow, in his Divine 
Tragedy (1871) wakes poetic nse of it, and arranges the Creed in Lwelye ar- 
ticles, with the names of the suyposed apostohe authors. The apastolic origin 
was first called in question by Laurentins Valla, Erasmus, and Calvin. See 
particulars in Sehall’s Creeds, 1. 22-23. 


’ Rafinus speaks of it as an ancestral tradition (tradwet majores nostri) and 
supports it by gi false explanation of syuolum, as ‘ collatio, hue est quod plures 
in unum eonferunt.? See Migne, XXL. fol. 337. 


* In the Greeeo-Latin Codex Laudianus (Cod. E of the Acts) in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, from the sixth century, sod known to the Venerable Bede 
(731). The Creed is attached at the end, is written in uncial letters, and was 
first made known by Archbishop Ussher. Heurtley (p. 61 sq.) gives a fac- 
simile. It ig reprinted in Caspari, Hahn (second ed. p. 16), and Schaff (11. 
47). Another copy is found in a MS. of the eighth century in the British 
Museuin, published by Swainson, The Nic. and Ap. Oreeds, p. 161, and by 
Hahn in a Nachtray to the Preface, p. xvi- This document, lowever, inserts 
ecatholicam after ecelesiam., Comp. also the form in the rplonctia Symholi ad 
tnitiandos, by Ambrose in Caspari, 11. 48 and 128, and Sehafh, U1, 50, The 
Creed of Aquileja, as given by Rafinus, has a few additions, but marks them 
as auch so that we can infer from it the words of the Roman Creed. With 
these Latin documents agree the Greek in the Psalterium of King Aethelstan, 
and of Marcellus (see next note). 


$In Epiphanius, Her. UXXII. Tt is assigned to a. vp. 341, by others to 
337. It is printed in Schaff (II 47), Walin, and in the first table below. It 
contains, according to Caspari, the original form of the Roman creed as cur- 
rent at the time in the Greek portion of the Roman congregation. It differs 
from the oldest Latin form only by the omigsion of varépa, aud the addition 
of Cunv aidvov. 
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tained in the Psalter of King Acthelstan,' Greek was the ruling 
language of the Roman Church and literature down to the third 
century? 


The lonecr form of_tl ymbol, or the present re- 


ceived text, does not appear before the sixth or sey 

It has several important elanses which were wanting in the 
former, as * he descended into hades,”* the predicate “ eatholie” 
after ecclesia,’ “the communion of saints,”*® and “the life ever- 


1'The Psalterium Aethelstani, in die Cotton Library of the British Museum, 
written in Anglo-Saxon letters, first published by Ussher, then by Heurtley, 
Caspari, and Iahn (p. 15). Lt differs from the text of Marcellus by the in- 
sertion of rarépa and the omission of Cujy aiéwov,in both points agreeing 
with the Latin text. 

2On the Greek original of the Roman symbol Caspari’s researches (IIL, 
267-466) are conclusive. Harnack (in Herzog, yol, [. 567) agrees: “ Der 
griechische Text ist la das Original zu hetrachten ; griechisch wurde das Symbol zu 
Rom eine lange Zeit hindurch caussehiiesslich tradirt. Dann brat der lateinisch 
iibersetzte Text als Parallelform hinzn.”” Both are disposed to trace the symbol 
to Johannean circles iu Asia Minor on account of the term “only begotten” 
(novoyeryjc), which is nsed of Christ only by John, 


5 Descendit wd inferna, first found in Arian Creeds (rig @dov or cig rov Fdyv) 
about a. p. 860; then in the Creed of Aquileja, about a. p.$90; then in the 
Creed of Venantins Fortunatus, 590, in the Sacranientariam Gallicanum, 650, 
and in the ultimate text of the Apostles’ Creed in Pirminins, 750. See the 
table in Schaff’s Creeds, 11. 54, and critieal note on p. 46. Rufinus aays ex- 
pressly that this clause was not contained in the Roman creed, and explains it 
wrongly as being identical with “baried”’ Com. ¢, 18 (in Migne, f. 356): 
“Seiendum sane est, quad in Eeelesie Romane Symbolo non habetur additum, 
‘descendit ad fuferna:’ scd neque in Ortentis Ieclesiis habetur hie sermo: via 
tamen verbi enlem vislettir esse in vo, quad ‘sepultus’ diettur”” The article of the 
descent is based upon Peter's tenching, Avis 2: 31 (‘he was not left in 
fades,” cic @dor, consequently he was there); 1 Pet, 3: 19; 4: 6; and the 
promise of Christ to the dying robber, Luke 28: 43 (‘today thou shalt be 
with Me in paradise,” év te tapadeow), and undoubtedly means a self exhibi« 
tion of Christ to the spirits of the departed. ‘The translation “ descended inte 
hell” is nnfortanate and misleading. We do not know whether Clirist was in 
hell; but we do know from his own lips that he was in paradise between his 
death and resurrection. The term [fades is inuch more comprehensive than 
Mell (Gehenna), whicl is confined to the state atl place of the lost. 

‘ Lt is found first in the Sacramentarinm Gallicanum, 650. The older creeds 
of Cyprian, Rutinus, Augustin, read simply sanetam ecclesiam, Marce'lus dyiay 
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§ Sanctorum communionem, After 650. 
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lasting.” These adilitions were gathered from the provincial 


versions (Gallican and North African) and incorporated into the 
older form. 

The Apostles’ Creed then, in its present shape, is post-apos- 
tolic; bnt, in its contents and spirit, truly apostolic, It enibodies 


the faith of the ante-Nicene church, and jis the product of a 
secondary inspiration, like the Gloria in Eveelsis and the Te- 


at, Which enthody the devotions of the same age, and whic 
deum, which enthody the devat f th ge, and which 





likewise cannot be traced to an individual author or authors. It 
follows the historical order of revelation of the trinne God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, beginning with the creation and 
with the resurrection aud life eternal. It clusters around 
Christ as the central article of ow faith. Tt sets forth living 
facts, not abstract dogmas, and speaks in_the language of the 
people, not of the theological school, It confines itself to the 
fundamental traths, is simple, brief, and yet comprelensive, and 
admirably adapted for eatechetical and liturgical use. It still 
forms a living Lond of union between the different ages and 


endin 









branches of orthodox Christendom, however widely they differ 
from each other, and can never be superseded by longer and 
fuller creeds, however necessary these are in their place. It has 
the anthorityof antiquity and the dew of perennial youth, beyond 
any other document of post-apostolic times, It is the only strictly 
oecunenical Creed of the West, as the Nicene Creed is the only 
ecumenical Creed of the East? It is the Creed of creeds, as 
the Lord’s Prayer is the Prayer of prayers. 


NOTE. 


The legendary formulas of the Apostles’ Creed which appear after the 
sixth century, distribute the articles to the several apostles arbitrarily 


‘Contained in Marcellus and Augustin, but wanting in Rufinns and in the 
Psalter of Aethelstan. See on all these additions and their probable date the 
tables in my Creeds of Christendom, It. 54 and 55. 

2 We usually speak of ¢kree weumenical creeds; but the Greek church has 
never adopted the Apostles' Creed and the Athanasian Creed, although she 
holds the doctrines therein contained. The Nicene Creed was adopted in the 
West, and so far is universal, bit the insertion of the formula Filioque created 
and perpe‘uates the split between the Greek and Latin churelies. 


=¥ 
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and with some variations. The following is from one of the pseudo- 
Ausu-tiniiu sermons (see Hahn, p7 sq-): 


* Devimo die post ascensionem discipnlis prae tinwore Judaeorum con- 
greittis Dominus promissnm Varacletinn misit: quo veniente ut candens 
terrum inthiumimati omninumague linguaram peritia repleti Symbolum 
composterunt. 

Porrvs disit: Credy in Denm Patron ounipotentem—ereatorem cali et 
terre, 

ANpREAS dixits Ef in Jesum Christum, Filia ejus—inicun Dominum 
nostrum 

Jacobs dixit: Qui conerplus est de Spiritn Sancto—natus ex Maria 
Virgine. 

JOANNES dixits Passus snb Pontio Piluto—erncificus, mortius et sepultus, 

Tuomas dixit: Deseendit ad inferna—tertiv die resarrerit a mortuia. 

Jacenus dixits aAdseendil ud ewlos—sedel al derteram Dei Latris om- 
nipotentis, 

Puiiirvus dixit: Jude venturus est judicare viros ef mortnos, 

Barruonros.Ees dixits Credo in Spirit Ninchon. 

MArrinwus dixit: Suaclam Keelesiem catholicam— Sanctorum com- 
munionen, 

Simon dixit: Remissionen peeratarwn, 

THADDEUS dixit: Curais resurrectionem. 

MATrutas dixit: Vitam uelernam.” 


§ 141, Variations of the Apostles’ Creed. 


We present two tables which show the gradnal growth of 
the Apostles’ Creed, and its relation to the Ante-Nicene rules of 
faith and the Nicene Creed in its final form.! 

‘The second table is transferred from the author's Cheeds of Christendom, 
vol. I. 40 and 41 (by permission of the publishers, Messrs. Harpers). In the 


rame work will be found other comparative illustrative and chronological 
tables of the oldest symbols, See yol. I. 21 and 2S sy.; and vol. IT, 54, 55. 


SHOWING THE DIFFEREND STAGES OF [TS GROWTH TO ITS PRESENT FORM. 


If COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED, 


THE ADDITIONS Ali) ENCLOSED IN BRACKETS. 








Formuta MARCELLI 
ANUYRANIL. 
About a,b. 0. 





Thiareiiws cic Gedv wart 
Kpatopa, 


Kal tig Xpiaroy lyootr, ror 
vibv abtop Toy mavuyer), 
Toy Kipwwy qudu, 

raw yeouyPévra x Thiel ae 
Tor aylun Kut Majnag typ 
mapdevor, 

tov Axi Vovriew Nidurov 
oravpwiévra Kai TawevTa, 


Kai tT) Tpiry huépatvacray- 
TH PK TOV VeEKpaY, 

avaBarra rig toig vlyuet ove, 

Kai Kad yevor tv desea toi 
TmaTpoc, 


OVev Epyerar xpiverv Sovrac 
Kat veKpoic. 


Kai cig 75 “Aytov Tvedua, 
dyiav Exxdnaiar, 
Gpecty dvapmay, 


oapxoc dvacrace, 
| sey alovov], 


Formuna Romana. 


From the 3d or 4th Century. 


Credo in Deum VPatrren 
vinipoteutenm, 


in Cumistem Jesem, 
Viliain jus unicam, bo- 
minune ost ruMe ; 
qui uatus est de Spiritu 
Sancto et Marin Virgie ; 


bit 


erucifixus est sul) Pontio 
Vilitu, et sepultus; 


tertin die resurrexit a mor- 
tis; 


ascendit in céelos : 
sedet ud dexterium Patris ; 


inde yenturns judicare 
Vivos et diortitos. 


Et in Sprritem Saxcren ; 
Sauctam Eeclesiam ; 


remissiouem peociuiorum ; 
carnis resurrectionem. 





FORMULA AQUILEIENSIS. 


From Rufinus (400). 





Formuna Rerenrra. 
Since the 6th or 7th Century. 
(Later additions iv brackets). 








Credo iu Deo Yatra om- 
nipoteute, 

{invisibili et impassibili]. 

Et in Conisro Jrsr, unico 
filio ejus, Domine Wostre ; 





qui natus est de 
Sancto ex Maria Virgi 


erucifixus sil Vontio Pila- 
fo, et sepultiis 5 


[descendit ad infernn] ; 


tertia die resurrexit 


mortuts ; 


a 


wscendit in calus + 
sedet ad dexteram Patris; 


inde venturus est judi- 
cure Vivos et tortuous. 

Et in Svircrr Sancro. 

Sanctam Ecelesiam ; 


remissionem peccatorum ; 


{hujus] carnis resurrec- 
tionem. 


Credo in Deum Parrem o1m- 
uiputeniom, 
[Ureatorem coli et ter 





Rein Jesun Corastra, Pik- 
nin ejus waenm, Dowinum 
Mostrultt ; 

qui [conveptus] est de Spiritu 
Saneto, uatus ex Maris 
Virgine ; 

[passux] sub Pontio Pilato, 
crucifisas, [mortius], et 
sepultus; 

(descendit ad infernal] ; 


tertia die resurrexit a mor- 
this ; ‘ 
ascendit ml coeina + 


sedet ad dexteraim Del Patris 
Lomnipotentis] ; 


inde venturus judicare vivos 
et mortuos. 


(Credo] in Sprrittm Sanc- 
mum; Sanctam Evclesiam 
(catholicam ], [sanctoram 
communionem | ; 


remissionem pecentorum ; 
carnis resurrectionem ; 
[vitam wternam, Amen]. 





Tne Reevinki rear. 








[Maker of h 

And in JJ 
ouly j 
Lord; 

who was [eonceived ] hy the 
Tlely Chest, born of the 
Virgin Mary; 

[suffered] amder Pontias Pi- 
late, Was cvucified, [dead |, 
and buried. 

[He descended into Hades]: 


yeu and earth | 


*s Cust, his 
Son. ob 


the third day He rose from 
the dyad ; 

He uscended into heaven ; 

and silteth on the right hand 
of God (he Father [Al- 
mighty); 

from thence Ile shall come to 
judge the quick and the 
dead, 

{I believe] in the Morr 
Guosr; the holy [eatholic] 
church, [the comnunion 
of saints] ; 

the forgiveness of sins; 

the resurrection of the body; 
{and the life everlasting. 





Liclieve in Goo tue Parry | 
Aluwighty, 





| 
| 


Amen]. } 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE ANTE-NICENE RULES OF FATTIT, 


AS RELATED TO THE APOSTLES’ CREED AND TUE NICESE CREED. 
















Toe Aposties’ CREED. 
(Rome.) About A.D. 340. 


Later addilinneare in italics. 


TertTcLuian. (North |Cyprran. (Car- 
Africa.) A,D_ 200. 


Novatian, |Orrtaen. (Alexandna.)) 


Inenaus. (Gaul.) 
thage.) A.D. 250, (Rome.) A.D.250,) A.D. 230. 


A.D. 170. 























I believe We believe We believe I believe We believe (We believe in) 
iin Gio» tee Fatoea Al-] 1....inoxeGononr Paragn | 1,..- in ose Gou, the Creator | 1. in Gop tu Fa-| 1, in Go» tne Fa-| 1, Ose Gon, 
mighty, Almighty, whe | made of the world, who pro- TUES; mre and Al- who created and framed 
Maker of heaven and earth; heaven apd earth, und doced all ont of notb- mighty Lord; every thine... 










Who in tbe fast days sent 
2,inhisSonCanis7; | 2. in the Son ofGod,| 2 Our Lord Jesvs Cuuist.. 


ipg.-+ 
2. And in the Word, his Son, 


the sea, and all that in 
them is: 
2 And iv ove Cuntat Jrses, 







4. And in Jeses Cugtat, 








His only Son, onr Lord; theson of God luurLurd); Jesve Cuuier; Cunt Jesus, boru of the Puther before 
‘ of our Lord God; all creation, . . 
3. who was concetved by the | 3. Who became flesh [of the | 3. Who through the Spirit and 3. born of the Virgin and the 
Holy Ghost, Virgin) for our salvation ; power of God the Father Holy Ghost... 
born of the Virgin Mary; descended into the Virgin made incarnate while re- 
Mary, was made flesh in maining God... 
Jerwonth,and boru ofher; 
& wufered ander Pontive Pi-] 4. and his euffering [under | 4. Was fixed on the cross [un- 4 enffered in trath, died; 


Pontius Pilate); der Pontius Pilate], was 
dead and buried ; 
6. and 3 Tisivg from the} 5. rove uguin the third day ; 
dead ; 


late, waa crucified, dead, 
and buried ; 
& He deacemfled into Mates; 
the third day he rose from 
the dead ; 
6, liv ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth on the right 
band of (rod the Father 
Almighty: 
7. from thence he shall come 
to judge the quick and the 
dead. 

















6. rose from the dead ; 


6. and his bodily assumption | 6, waa taken up into heaven 6, was taken up... 
into heaven; and sitteth at the right 


band of God the Father; 


7. and his coming from heny- | 7. Te will come to judge the 
en in the vlory of the Fa- quick and the dead. 
ther to comprehend all 
thiugs under ove head, 
-. ad Lo execute rizht- 
eons judument aver all, 

8. And in THe Hoty Gnosr... | 8. Antin tielTory Gnoat, the 
Paraclete, the Sanctifer, 
cont hy Christ from the 
Father. 


8. in Toe HotyGaosz; | 8. in tar Nowy Gaost | 8. THe Howry Guoer, 
(promised of old united fo henor and di:- 
to the Chureb, nity with the Father apd 
and granted in the Son. | 
the appointed | 


8, Aud J believe in raz Hoy 
Guost; 





9. the holy Catholic Charch ; 
the communion of saints; 
10, the forgiveness of sina: 
MM. the resurrection of the 
body; 





forgiveness of 


i T believe the and fitting Lime}. 
: elas, 


11, And that Christ shal) come |11. And tbat Christ will, after 
from heaven to raise o the restoration of the 
all Aeeh, -.- and to ad- flesb, receive lis saints 
jodye the impious and 

unjust... te eternal fire, . 

12. and to give to the juat|12, into the enjoyment of 










2. and the Wfe everlasting," 1%. and eterna) life 





and holy immortality and eternal life and the prom- throngh the 
eternal glory. jses of heaven, and judge holy Chaoreh, 
es wicked with eternal 
re. 


————— 


3 The Roman Creed, aceunding to Rafinas (29v), ends with carnie rerarrectionem: but the Greek version of the Roman Creed by Marcellus (BAL), With fmir micrser. 





Tue ArostLes’ 
CREED, 


I believe 
l,in Goo tue Faraze 
Almighty, 
Maker of heaven aml 
earth; 





2. And in Jesos Cugisr, 
His ra Sov, our 
rd; 


by the Holy Ghost, 


who was conweived 
8.4 born of the Virgin 


ATY > 
suffered under Pontivs 


4.2 Pilate, was erucified, 
dead atl buried ; 
He iesconded tute 
5.) Magers 


from the dead ¢ 
6. He scended into heuven, 
and 4treth on the right 
hata of (fod the Fue 
ther gim iyhty ¢ 
T. from theuce he shall 
come 


tojudget < 
the ionae Rand 


Ur third day he rose 


8, And I belione 
Hoiy Guorey = 


the holy Cathol 
Uburch ; ™ 

9.4 the communion of 
Adin ta > 

10. the forgiveness of 
8iu8; 

11. the reaurrection of 
the h 


e hody; 
12. and the ike everlast- 
ing. 


3.4 ther, who is over all 


Greeory. (Neo- 
Cesarea.) A.D. 270. A.D, 300. 


(We believe inj {We believe in} 
1. One Gon true Paruesg; | 1, One Gon rus Faron 
i: Almighty, 
Maker aid Provider 
of all things ; 


2, And in ove Lord Je- 

ace Cumer bis Son, 

begntten ofthe Father 

before all agves,God 

of God, Wisdom, 
Life, Light... 


2 oné Lorp,... God of 
God, the imaye and 
likeness of the Gad- 
head,,.. theWisdom 
and Power which 
produces all crea- 
tion, the trae Son of 
the true Father... , 


who was born of a 

Virgin, according to 
3.4 the Scriptures, and 

became man... 


4. who suffered for us; 


5, and rose for us on the 
third day; 


6, and ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth 
on the right hand of 
God the Father; 

7, and again ta coming 
with glory and pow- 
er,to judge the quick 
and the dead ; 


one Hony Guost,... 
the minister of sanc- 
tification,in whom is 
revealed God the Fa- 
8 Audin rae ory Groat, 
given for consolation 
and sanctification und 
periection to those 
who believe .., 


things and through 
all things, and God the 
Son, who is through 
all things— 

a perfect Trinity, not 
divided nor differing 
in glory, eternity, 
and sovereignty... 


Pal.) A.D, 325, 


We believe 
1, in oxe Gop rie Fa- 
THEE Almighty, 
Maker of all thinws 
sible and invisi- 


es 

2. And in ove Lorp Je- 
sue Cunier, 

the Word of God, God 
of God, Light of 
Light, Life of Life, 

theonly-bezotten Son, 

the first-born of every 
creature, 

bevotfen of God theFa- 
ther before all apea; 

by whom all things 
were made; 

38. who for our salvation 
was made fleah and 
lived among men; 

4. and enffered; 


5, and rose on tbe third 
day; 


6. and ascended to the 
Father; 


7, and will come again 
with glory, lo judge 
the qnick aud the 
dead. 


8 We believe also in 
rue Hoty Gost, 


We believe 
lin ove Gov tir Fa- 
Tue Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and 
earth, and ofall things 
visible and invisible ; 
2. And in ove Lorp Jk- 
Rus CunisT, theonly- 
begotten Son of 
God, begotten of 
the Father before 
all aves, 
very God, 
by whom all things 
were made; 


3, who was made flesh, 
aud became man ; 


4 was crucified, and 
was buried; 


6. rose on the third day; 


6. and ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth 
on the right band of 
the Father; 

7. and will come agsin 
in glory, 

to jude the quick and 
the dewmi; whose king- 
domshall have no end; 

8, And in one Hotr 
Gnost, the Advo- 
cate, who spake in 
the Prophets, 


of repentance for the 
remission of sing; 

10, and in one holy Cath- 
olie Church; 

11. and in the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh; 

12, and in life everlast- 
ing ({wiyw aidwoy). 


> {ts in one baptiam 





_ — 


Lucian. (Antioch.)|Evsenrts. (Cwsarea,|Cyrt. (Jerusalem.) | Nrc#No-ConsTANTINOPOLITAN] 


A.D. 350. | CREED. AD. 325 and 381. 





We (1) believe 
1, in one Gow Tue Faroese Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of 
all thinga visible and invisible ; 


@. And in one Lord Jescs Cuitiay, 
the only-begutten Sou of Gor, 
Degotten of the Father before all 

urls; 
(God of God), Light of Light, 
very God of very God, 
bevotten, not made, 
belive of one substance wilh the 
Father (Guvotocus te Maryse), 
by whom all things were made; 
who, for us men, and for our sal- 
vation, came down srom Acaven, 

8.4 and was incarnate by the Holy 

Ghost and (uf, ex) (he Virgin Mary, 
and was made man; 

4. Ile waa crucified Jor ws under Pon 

tins Pilate, 
and spffered, and was buried; 

5. und the third day he rose again, 

according to the Seriptures ; 


6. and ascended into heaven, 


ani sitteth on the right hand of the 


Father; ' 


T. and he shall come again, with glory, 
to jndge the quick and the dead; 
whose kingdom shall have no end ; 


8, And {lI believe) in rae Hoty Gost, 
the Lord, and Giver of life, 
Who proceedeth from the Father 
[and the Son, Filioque), 
who with the Father and the Son bo- 
aether is worsh ad and glorified, 
who spake by the Prophets. 
9. dnd [TE believe] in one holt Catholic 
and A postolie Church ; 
10. we (1) acknateledae one bapliem for 
the remiasion of xing ; 
11. and we (1) look for the resurrection 


(Care roU WEéNAOvTOR ainwer)- 


— Thy words to weatics la the leat colums are addivous of the second acamenliel Coancil (381); the words la brackets are \Weetorn changes. 


pos SECOND PERIOD. ALD. 100-311. 


$142. God and the Creation, 


B. Witit, MOLLER: Gesehivkte der Kosuologie in der gricchischen Kirche 
bis auf Urigenes, Halle, soo. TP. 1b2-1ss; 474-500, The greater 
purtof this learned work is devoted to the cosmological theories o1 
the Cinosties. 

Tn exhibiting the several doctrines of the church, we uust 

ever bear in mind that Christianity entered the world, uot as a 

ee eee 

logical system but as a divine-human faet; and that the New 

Testament is not only a thealogieal text-hook for scholars but 

first amd dast a book of life for all believers. The doctrines 

of salvation, of course, lie in these faets of salvation, but in a 

concrete, living, ever fresh, and popular form. The logical, 

scientific development of those doctrines from the word of 

i el 


God and Christian experience is left to the theologians,  LHenee 





we must not be surprised to find in the period before us, 
even in the most cminent teachers, a very indefinite and defee- 
tive knowledge, as vet, of important articles of faith, whose 
practical force those teachers felt in their own hearts and im- 
pressed on others, as earnestly as their most orthodox successors. 
The centre of Christianity is the divine-homn person and the 
divine-lnman work of Christ. From that contre a change 
passed through dhe whole cirele of existing religions ideas, in its 
first principles and its last results, confirming what was true in 
the earlier religion, and rejecting the false. 

Alinost 
Ajostles’ and the Nicene, begin with confession of tith in God, 


he creeds of the firs especially the 





the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, of the visible 
and the invisible. Wich the defence of this fundamental doe- 
trine laid down in the very first chapter of the Bible, Drensens 
opens his refutation of the Giiostie heresies. Ele would not 
have believed the Lord himself, if he had annonnced any other 
God than the Creator. Ue repudiates everything like av a 
prior? constueton of the idea af God, and bases his knowledge 
wholly on revelation and Christian experience. 

We Jnggin with the gener idea of God, which les at the 
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hottom of all religion. This is refined, spiritualized, and in- 


vigorated by the manifestation in Christ. We perceive the 
advance particularly in Tertullian’s view of the irresistible 
leaning of the haman soul towards God, and towards the only 
trne God. “God will never be hidden,” says he, * God will 
never fail mankind ; he will always be recognized, always per- 
ceived, and seen, when man wishes. God has made all that we 
are, and all in which we are, a witness of himself. Thus he 
proves himself God, and the one God, by his _being known to 
all; since another must first be proved. The sense of God is 
the original dowry of the soul; the same, and no other, in 
Egypt, in Syria, and in Pontus; for the God of the Jews all 
souls eall their God.” But nature also testifies of God. It is 
the work of his hand, and in itself good; not as the Gnosties 
taught, a product of matter, or of the devil, and intrinsically 
bad. Except as he reveals himself, God is, according to Tre- 
nzeus, absolutely hidden and incomprehensible. But in creation 
and redemption he has communicated himself, and can, there- 
fore, not remain entirely concealed from any man, 

Of the yvarions arguments for the existence of God, we find 
in this period the beginnings of the cosmological and physico- 
theological methods. In the mode of conceiving the divine 
nature we observe this difference ; while the Alexandrians try 
to avoid all anthropomorphic and anthropopathic notions, and 
insist on the immateriality and spirituality of God almost to 
abstraction, Tertullian ascribes to him even corporeality ; though 
probably, as he considers the non-existent alone absolutely ineor- 
poreal, he intends by eorporeality only to denote the snbstan- 
tiality and concrete personality of the Supreme Being,’ 


The doctrine of the unity of God, as the eternal, almighty, 


omnipresent, just, and holy creator and upholder of all things, 


1 Omne quod ext corpus est sui generis, Nihil est incorporale, nisi quod non est. 
Habente igitur anima invisible corpus,” ete. (De Carne Christi, c, 11). Quis 
enim negabit, Dewn corpus ess, etsi Dens spiritus est? Spiritus enim corpus su 
generis in sua effiie.” (Adv. Prax. c. 7). 


D40 AbCOND PERIOD, A.D, 100-811, 


against the abeard polytheism of the pagans, and particularly 
against the dualisuy of the Guostics, which stipposed matter co- 
erernal with God, and attributed the creation of the world ta 
the intermediate Domiurge, This dualisin was only another 
form of polytheism, which excludes absoluteness, and with it all 
proper idea of God. 

As to ereation; Lrenwus and Tertullian most firmly rejected 
the hylozoie and demiurgie views of paygiuisui aud Guosticism, 
and taught, aecording to the book of Genesis, that God made 
the world, including matter, not, of course, out of any material, 
but out of nothing, or, to express it positively, out of his free, 
almighty will, by his word.! This free will of God, a will of 
love, is the supreme, absolutely tneonditioned, and all-eondi- 
tioning cause and final reason of all existence, precluding every 
idea of physical force or of emanation, Every creature, since it 
proceeds from the good and holy Cod, is im itself, as to its 
essence, good Ky il, therefore, is not an original and substantial 
entity, but_a corruption of nature ence can he destroyed 


by the power_uf redemption. Without a correct doctrine of 


ereation there can be ne trie doetrine of redemption, as all the 





Costic systems show, 

Origen’s view of wu eternal creation is peculiar. Tis thought 
is hot so much that of si endless succession of new worlds, as 
that of ever new metamorphoses of the original world, revealing 
from the beginning the almighty power, wisdow and goodness 
of Gol. With this is connected his Phitonie view of the pre- 
existence of the soul. Te stuts from the idea of an intimate 
relationship between God and the world, and represents the latter 
as a necessary revelation of the former, Lt would be impious 
and absurd to amaintiin (rt there was atime when God did not 
show forth his essential attributes whieh make ap his very being. 
He was never idle or quiescent. God's beitg is identical with 


his goodness aud love, aud his will ts identical with his nature, 





ump. Cren. ed and 2; Pala 38s 9: 148: 5; Joln 1; 3; Col. 1s 15; 
Mel. 1: 25 14. 8: Rowe 4d 1D. 


F(wn Lb: 315 comp, Is. lOds Shy 1 Tim dy 4 
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He must create according to his nature, and he will create. 
Hence what is a necessity is at the same time a free act. Each 
world has a beginning and an end which are comprehended in 
the divine Providence. But what was before the first world? 
Origen connects the idea of time with that of the world, but 
cammot get beyond the idea of an endless saceession of time, 
God’s eternity is above time, and yet fills all time, Origen 
mediates the transition from God to the world by the eternal 
generation of the Logos who is the express image of the Father 
and through whom God ereates first the spiritual and then the 
material world. And this generation is itself a continued pro- 
cess ; God always (de¢) begets his Son, aud never was without 
his Son as little as the Son is without the Father, 


§ 143. Man and the Fall. 


Tt was the universal faith of the church that man was made 


oly, and fell by his own 





and the temptation of Satan who himself fell from his original 
state. But the extent of sin and the consequences of the fall 
were not fully discussed before the Pelagian coutroversy in the 
fifth century. The same is true of the metaphysies! problem 
concerning the origin of the human soul, Yet three theories 
appear already in germ. 

Tertulliau_is the author of traducia 









ich derives soul 





yarents yrocess of 





and_ body from the 

1 For a full exposition of Origen’s cosmology see Maller, /. c. p. 436-560. 
He justly calls it a “hirchlich-wissenschafiliches Gegenbild der gnostisehen 
Weltanschauung.” Comp. also Huetius (Orryeniana), Neander, Dorner, Te- 





depenning. 

2 From tradux,a branch for propagation, frequently used by Tertullian, Ade. 
Valent. o, 24, ete. 

2 Tertullian, De Anima, c. 27: “ Ex uno homine tot hore animarum redundan- 
tia.” Cap. 36; “Anima in utero seminata pariter cir carne pariter eum ipsa 
sortitur et serum,’ i.e. “the soul, being sown in the woinb at the same time 
with the body, receives likewise along with it ils sex;” and this takes place so 
simultaneously “that neither of the two substances enn be alone regarded aa 
the cause of the sex (i/a pariter, ut in causa serus neutra substantia leneatur).” 
In Tertullian this theory was connected with a somewhat materialistic or 


strongly realistic tendency of thonght. 
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Tt assumes that God's ereati de vihi/a was finished on the sixth 
day, ad that Adaui’s soul was endowed with the power of 
reprodpeing itself in individual souls, just as the first created 
seo in the vegetable world has the power of reproduction in its 
own kind, Most Western divines followed Tertullian in’ this 
theory becatse it most easily explains the propayation of ori- 
wit! sin by generation,’ but it materializes sin which originates 
inthe mind, Adam lad fallen inwardly by doubt and disobe- 
dienee before he ate of the forbidden fruit 

The Avistutelis 


individual a0 






quent corruption of the sent by iis contuet with the body, but 
destroys the orgimic unity of soul and body, and derives: sin 
from the materitl part. Tt was advoented by Eastern divines, 
and by Jerome in the West ugustin wavered between the 
{two theories, and the church has vever decided the question, 
Phe third theory, thatof 


as before by Plato and Philos Ti assnmes the pre-listoric ex- 
> OOS eee 


wre-cvistenee, Was taneht by Ori sen, 





istenee and fll of every buman being, and thus accounts for 
original sin and individual guilt; bot as it has no support in 
seripture or Timnin consciousness—except tian idea? seuse—it 
was condemned moder Justinian, as one of the Origenistic here- 
sites. Nevertheless it has been veyived frome time to time as an 
isolated speculative opinion? 


"© Tradus aniner tradus precati.” 

2 Notahly in our centuey by one of the profonndest and sommdest evangelical 
divines, Dr. Julius Miller, in his masterly work on The Christian Doctrine of 
Sin. (Urwick’s translation, Edinh. 1S68, vol. LT. pp 847) sqq., comp. pp. 73, 
147, 397), We assumes that am ina temscendental, pre-temporal or extra- 
temporal existence, by an act of frou sedfdecision, fixed his moral character 
and fate for his present life. This conelusion, he thinks, reconeiles the fet of 
the universalness of sin with that at individual gnilt, and aceords with the 
unfathomable depth of our consciousness of guile and the mystery of that in- 
extingnishable melancholy aul sadness whiel is most profound in the nohlest 
natures, Bat Miiller foimd ne response, and was opposed by Rothe, Dorner, 
and others. Tn Ameriea, the theory of pre-existenee was independently advo- 
eat by Dr. Edward Beecher in his hook: The Coniliet uf Ages. Boston, 185% 
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man's need of redemption agai; Epicurean levity and Stoical 
self-sufficiency, and imun’s capacity fur redemption, against the 


Guostie and Manichwin idea of the intrinsic evil of nature, and 
against every form of fittalisn. 

The Greck fathers, especially the Alexandrian, are very strenu- 

ous for the freedom of the will, as the ground of the aecounts- 
bility and the whole moral nature of man, and as indispensable 
to the distinction of virtue and vice, It was iapaired and 
weakened by the fall, bat not destroyed. Tn the ease of Origen 
freadom of choice is the main pillar of his theologies) system. 
Tremeus and Hippolytus eamnot conceive of ima without the 
two iuseparable predicates of intelligenee and freedom. And 
Tertullian asserts expressly, against Marcion and Hernogencs, 
free will as one of the inate properties of the soul.’ like its de- 
rivation from God, immortality, justinet of dominion, and power 
of divination* On the other side, however, Treiens, by his 
-ouline doctrine of the casual councetion af the original sin of 
Adam with the sinfilness of the whole reco, and especially 
Tertullian, by his view of hereditary siv and its propagation by 
generation, looked towards the Atwustinian systent which the 
vreatest of the Latin fathers developed in his controversy with 
the Pelagian heresy, and which exerted such a powerful influ- 
ence upon the Reformers, bat had no effect whatever on the 
Oriental church and was practically disowned in. part by the 
ehureh of Rome? 


U* Tnesse nohis 70 airezoicew naturaliter, jam ot Muarciont oatendimus et Her- 
mogent.” De Animn,e. 21. Comp. de, More. TL. 5 ayy. 

24 Definimus animam Dei flat natam, timartilem, corporalom, efigiatam, suh- 
stantia simplicem, de suo sapientem, varie procedentem, libcram arbitris, aceidentits 
obnoriam, per ingenta mutabilem, rationalem, dominatricem, divinairicem, ex wae 
redundantem.”’ De Anima, c. 22. 

* See vol. ILL. p. 783 sqq- 
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§ 144. Christ and the Incarnation 


Literature. 


*Dioxys. Prravits (or Denis Petau, Prof, of Theol. in Paris, d, 1652): 
pus de theoloyieis dugmatibus, ete. Par, 1644-50, in 5 vols, fol, 
Lawr ed. of Antw. 1700; by Pr. Ant. Zacharia, Venice, 1757 (in 7 
vols. fol.) ; with additions by C. Passaglia, and ©. Schrader, Rome, 
1857 (incomplete); and a still later one by J.B. Thomas, Bar le 
Due, 1864, in 8 vols. Petuu was a thoroughly learned Jesuit and 
the father of Doctrine History (Dogmengeschichte). Tn the seetion 
De Trinitate (vol, IL), he has collected most of the passages of the 
ante-Nicene anil Nicene fathers, and admits a progressive develop- 
ment of tle doctrine of the divinity of Christ, and of the trinity, 
for which the Anglican, G. Bull, severely consures him. 

*GEORGE BULL (Bishop of St. David's, d. 1710): Defensia Fidei Nicenae 
de veterna Divinitate Filii Dei, ex scriptis catholic. doctorum qui intra 
tria ecolesive. Christine secula floruerunt. Oxf. 1685. (Lond. 1703; 
again 1721; also in By. Bull’s complete Works, ed. by Edw. 
Burton, Oxf. 1827, and again in 1846 (vol. V., Part I. and IT.) ; 
English translation in the “ Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology,” 
(Oxford 1851, 2 yols.). Bishop Bull is still one of the most learned 
and valtiable writers on the early ductrine of the Trinity, but he 
reads the ante-Nicene fathers too much through the glass of the 
Nicene Creed, and has to explain and to defend the language of 
more than one half of his long list of witnesses. 

MARTINI: Geseh, des Dogmas von der Gottheit Christi in den ersten vier 
Jalirh. Rost. 1809 (rationalistic). 

Ap, MOnLeER (R. Co): Athanasins der Gr, Mainz, 1827, second ed, 
IS44 (Rk 1. Der Glanhe der Kirche der drei ersten Jahrh. in Betre? 
der Trinitit, ete., p. 1-116). 

Epw. Burrox: Testimonies af (he unte-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of 
Christ, Seconded. Oxf. 1824, 

*RLC. Barite (il 1860) 5 Die christ Lehre von der Deeieinigkeit a. Menasch- 
werdung Goltes in ihrer qeschichtlichen Latwieklung. Tib, W413, 
3 vols. ([, p. 120-s41). Thoroughly independent, learned, critical, 
and philosophical. 

(A. Meron: Die Lehre vow der Trinitit in ihrer hist, Entwicklung. 
Tamb. Is44. 2 yols. (1. p. 45-184). 

*Isaac A. Danser: Entiricklangsqesehichte der Lehre ron der Person 
Chrivi (1889), 2d ed. Stati. a. Berl, 1515-46. 2 vols. (I. pp. 
W2747). A masterpiece of exhaustive and conseientions learning, 
and penetrating and fair eriticism. DPuyl. translation by W. 1, 
Alexander and 1. W. Simon. Edinb. 1804, 5 vols, 
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Rost. Is. WILBERFORCE (first Anglican, then, since 1854, R.C.): The 
Doctrine of the Incarnution of our Lord Jesus Christ, in its relation 
to Mankind and to the Church (more doctrinal than historical). 4th 
ed. Lond, 1852. (Ch. V. pp. 98-147.) Republ. trom an earlier ed., 
Philad. 1849, 

PH.SCHAFF: The Conflict of Trinitarianism and Unitarianism in the ante- 
Nicene age, in the “ Bibl. aera.” Andover, 1858, Oct, 

M.F.Sav.er: Emanuel, or, The Incarnation of the Sou af God the 
Foundation of immutable Truth. Gondon 1867 (Doctrinal), 

Henry Parry Lipvoy (Anglican, Canon of St. Paul's Cathedral) ; 
The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. (The Bampton 
Lectures for 1866). London 1867, 9th ed. 1882. Devout, able, and 
eloquent. 

Pu. Scuare: Christ and Christianity. N. Y. 1885, p. 45-123. A 
sketch of the history of Christology to the present time. 

Comp. the relevant sections in the doctrine—histories of HAGENBACH, 
THomasius, HARNACK, ete. 


Lhe Messiahship and Divine Sonship of Jesus of Nazareth, 
first confessed by Peter in the name of all the apostles and the 
eye-witnesses of the divine glory of his person and his work, as 
the most saered and precious fact of their experience, and after 
the resurrection adoringly acknowledged by the sceptical Thomas 
in that exclamation, “ My Lord and my God !”—is the founda- 
tion stone of the Christian church ;' and the denial of the 
mystery of the incarnation is the mark of antichristian heresy? 

The whole theological energy of the ante-Nicene period con- 
centrated itself, therefore, upon the doctrine of Christ _as_the 
God-man_ and Redeemer of the world, This doctrine was the 
kernel of all the baptismal erceds, and was stamped upon the 
entire life, constitution and worship of the early church. [It was 
not only expressly asserted by the fathers against heveties, but 
also professed in the daily and weekly worship, in the celebra- 
tion of baptism, the eneharist and the annual festivals, especially 
Easter. It was embodied in prayers, doxologies and hymns of 
praise. From the earliest_revord Christ was the object not of 
adiniration which is given to finite persons and thiugs, and pre- 


supposes equality, but of prayer, praise and adoration which is 


due only to an infinite, uncreated, divine being, ‘This is evident 





1 Matt. 14: 16-19 sqq- 21 John 4: 1-3. 
“al. 1L.—as 
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from several passiyes of the New Testament,’ from the favorite 
symbol of the early Christians, the Jehthys, frow the Zersanctus, 
the Gloria in Iereelsis, the hymn of Clement of Alexandria in 
praise of the Logos,* from the testimony of Origen, who says: 
“We sing hymns to the Most High alone, and [Tis Ouly Be- 
gotten, who is the Word and God; and we praise God and His 
Only Begotten ;"* and from the heathen testimony of the 
younger Pliny who reports to the Eniperor Trajan that the 
Christians in Asia were in the habit of singing “hynimns ta Christ 
as their God.”* Eusebius, quoting from an earlier writer (pro- 
bably Elippolytus) against the heresy of Artemon, refers to the 
testimonies of Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, and & many 
others” for the divinity of Christ, and asks: “Who knows not 
the works of Iremeus and Melito, aud the rest, in which Christ 
is announced us God and man? Whatever psalms and liymns 
of the brethren were written hy the faithful from the beginning, 
celebrate Christ as the Word of God, by asserting his divinity."® 
The sane sealed by the sufferings and death of “tho 
noble army” of confessurs and_imartyrs, who confessed ( ‘hrise 
to he God, and died for Christ as Ghod,.? 


aith was 








' Comp. Matt, 2: 11; 92 18; 172 14.15; 28: 9,17; Luke 17; 15, 16; 28: 
42; John 20: 28; Acts 7: 59,00; 02 M27; 1 Cor 1: 2; Phil 2: 10; 
Hebr. 1: 6; 1 Johu 5: 15-15; Rey. 5: 6-15, ete, 

7 See p. 279. 7 See p. 230, * Contra Cols, lL. VILL e, 67, 

4° Carnem Christo quasi Deo diecce,” Epp, XT. A heathen movk-crucitix 
which was discovered in 185) in Rome, represents 9 Christian as worshipping 
a crucified ass as “his God.” See ahove, })- oF4. 

Ori Aijpow Tow Deaw tiv Nerariuy buveroe veotazoreree,  Lhest. Bevel. Vo os. 

TComp. Ruinart, Acta Mart.» Pradettins, Peristeple, Lidden, he, pp. 100 
aqq: “Tf there be one doctrine of our faith (says Canon Lidion, p, 406) 
“which the martyrs especially confessed at death, it is the doctrine of our 
Lord's Divinity... ... The learned and the illiterate, the young and the old, 
the noble and the lowly, the slive ail his master united in this confession, 
Sometimes it is wrung from the aiurtyr reluctantly hy eross-examination, some- 
times it is prochiimed as a teith with which the Cleistian heart is full te 
borsting, and whieh, out of the hovrt’s aluidanee, the Christian mouth cannot 
but speak, Sometimes Christs Diviniry fs professed as belonging to the grent 
Christian contradiction of the polytheisn of the heathen world around, Some- 
limes it is explained as involving Christ's unity with the Father, against the 
pagan imputition of ditheism; sometimes it is proclainied as justifying the 
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Life and worship anticipated theology, and Christian experi- 


ence contained more than divines could in clear words express. 
So a_child may worship the Saviour and pray to Him long 


account of his faith, The instinct 





before he can give a rations 
of the Christian and 
it is unfair to make them responsible for the speculative eru- 






wople was always in the right direction 





dities, the experimental and tentative stutements of some of the 
ante-Nicene teachers, ‘The divinity of Christ_then, and with 
this the divinity of the Holy Spirit, were from the first im- 
moyably fixed in the mind and heart of the Christian Church 









f 
« 






as acer 
jut the logical definition of this divinity, and of its relation 
to the Old Testament fundamental doctrine of the nnity of the 


divine essence—in a word, the church dogma of the trinity— 
was the work _of three centuries, and was fairly accomplished 
In the first efforts of reason to grapple 


must expect mistakes 


only in the Nicene age. 








with these unfathomable mysteries, we 
erudities, and inaccuracies of every bind. 

In the Apostolic Fathers we find for the most part only the 
simple biblical statements of the deity and humanity of Christ, 
in the practical form needed for general edification, Of those 
fathers Ignatius is most deeply imbued with the convietion, that 
the crucified Jesus is God inenrnate, and indecd frequently calls 
him, without qualification, God. 


worship which, a3 the heathens knew, Christians paid to Christ.” Many illus- 
trations are given. 

1 Ad. Eph. o. 18: 46 yap Ovde judy Uyaore 6 Xpicrie ExvodomjIn ima Mapiac 
( Deus noster Jesus Christus coneeplis est ex Maria); c. 7: ty capki yevdnewe Oear. 
Ignatins calls the blood of Jesus the ‘blood of God” (é0 @ivare deat), ald Byh, 
1. He desires to imitate the sufferings of “ his God," puuyrie elvac rod Tavoug 
ror Beow pov, Ad Rom. 6. Polyearp calls Christ the eternal Son of Grol, to 
whom all things in heayen and earth are subject (ld Phil. ¢. 2,8, and his last 
prayer in Martyr. Polyc. ce. 14). The anonymous author of the Epistle to 
Diognetus (c. 7, 8) teaches that the Father sent (o men, not one of his servants, 
whether man or angel, but the very architect and author of all things, by 
whom all has been ordered, and on whom all depends; ke sent him as God, anid 
because he is God, his advent is a revelation of God. On the Christology of the 
Apost. Fathers comp., besides Dorner, Schwane’s Ante--Nicene Doctrine History, 
pp. 60 ff, and Liddon’s Lectures an the Divinity of Christ, pp. 379 and 411 sqq. 
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The_seic 





and culminates in Origen. From Origen then proceed two 
opposite modes of conception, the Athanasian and the Arian ; the 
former at last triumphs in the council of Nicsa a, p, 325, and 
confirms its victory in the council of Constantinople, 381, In the 
Arian controversy the ante-Nicene conflicts on this vital doctrine 
came toa head and final settlement, 

The doctrine of the Tnearnation involves three clements: the 
divine nature of Christ; his human nature; and the relation of 
the two to his undivided personality. 


§ 145. The Divinity of Christ. 





The dogma of _the pivinrry_of Christ is the centre o 
interest. It comes into the foreground, not only against ra- 
tionalistic Monarchianism and Ebionisy, which degrade Christ 





toa second Moses, but also against Gnosticism, which, though it 
holds him to be superhuman, still puts hin on a level with 
other zeons of the ideal world, and thus, by endlessly multiplying 
sons of God, after the manner of the heathen mythology, 
pantheistically dilutes sand destroys all idea of a specific son- 
ship. The development . this dovma started from the Old 
Jewish Platonizm of Som ig; above all, from the Ch 

tology of Paul, and from the Logos-ductrine of "This 
view of ohbuerive a mighty impulse to Christian speculation, 
and furnished it ever fresh material. Jt was the form under 
which all the Greck fathers comeived the divine nature and 
divine dignity of Christ before his incarnation, The term 
Logos was peculiarly serviceable here, from its well-kuown 
double meaning of “reason” and “word,” ratio and oratio ; 
though in John it is evidently used in the latter sense alone. 


'On the Logos doctrine of Philo. whieh probably was known te Jolin 
much has been written by Gfrirer (1891), Diiline (1834), Grossmann (1829 and 
1541), Dorner (1845), Langen, (1887), Heinze (1872), Schtirer (1574), Siegfried 
(1875), Soulier, Pahud, Klasen, and others. 
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Justin Martyr developed the first Christology, 


as a novelty, but in the conscionsness of its being generally held 
1 


though not 





by Christians.’ Following the suggestion of the double meaning 
of Logos aud the precedent of a similar distinction hy Philo, he 
distinguishes in_the Logus ix, the divine being of Christ 
two elements; the immanent, or that which determines the reve- 
lation of imsclf within himself;* and the transitive, in 
yirtue of whi veals himself outwardly The _act_of 
the procession of the Logos from Ge p illustrates by the 
figure_of genoration,” withont division or diminution of the 


divine substance ; and in this view the Lagos is the only and 














absolute Son of God, the only-begotten. The generation, how- 
ever, is not with him an eternal act, grounded in metaphysical 
uecessity, as with Athanasius in the later ehureh doctrine, It 





took before the creation of the wor l 
he free wi iul® This begotten, ante-mundane (though it 


would seem not strictly eternal) Logos he conceives as a hypostati- 
cal being, a person numerically <listinct from the Father ; and to 
hie 7 Justin attributes 

s creation : support of th iverse, all the theophanies 
(Christophanies) of the Old Testament, and all that is trne and 
rational in the world. Christ is the Reason of reasons, the 
incarnation of the absolute and eternal reasou, He is a true object 
of worship. In his efforts to reconcile this view with mono- 
theism, he at one time asserts the moral unity of the two divine 


agency of this person before his inearnation 





persons, and at another decidedly subordinates the Son to the 


' Por thorough discussions of Justin’s Logos doctrine see Semisch, Justin der 
Mirtyrer, 11.289 sqq.; Dorner, Eniwicklungagesch. etc. 1. 415425; Weizsiicker. 
Die Theoloyie des Mirt, Justinus, in Dorner’s “ Jalirhiicher fiir deutsche Theol.” 
Bd XII, 1867, p. G0 sqq.; and M. von Engelhardt, Das Christenthun Tustins 
des Miért, (1878), p. 107-120, and his art. in the revised ed. of Herzog, vol. 
VII. (1880), p, 326. 

2 Adyac evdiaderoc. 4 Adyac rpodapinde, * mpvépyecda, % pewwer, yerraoVat. 

6 He calls Christ “the first begotten of God,” tpwrdroxoc rod deod and the 
mparov yévynne (but not xricua or rolyua tov Yeoh, See Apol. I. 21, 23, 33, 
46, 63; and Engelhardt, l. c. p. 116-120: “ Der Logos ist vorweltlich, aber nicht 
ewig.” 1 Adyor doapxos, 
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Father. Justia thus combines hypostasianism, or the theory of 
the independent, personal (hypostatical) divinity of Christ, with 
-nbordinationisi; he is, therefore, neither Arvin nor Athanastan ; 
bat his whole theological tendency, in apposition to the heresies, 
was evidently towards the orthodox system, and had he lived 
later, he would have subseribed the Nieene ered. The same 
may be said of Tertullian and of Origen, 

Tn this connection we inust also mention Justin’s remarkable 
doctrine of the * Logos spermatikos,” or the Divine Word dis- 
He recownized in every 


‘ 


something Christian, a germ (az 
of the absolute Reason Ie therefore traced all the clements of 
truth and beauty which are scattered like seeds not only among 
the Jews but also among the heathen to the influence of Christ 


befure his incarnation. Te regarded the heathen sages, Socrates, 


(whom he compares ta Abraham), Plato, the Stoies, aud some of 








seminated among men, 





the pocts and historians as uuconscions disciples of the Logos, as 
Christians hefore Christ.* 

Justin derived this idea no donbt from the Gospel of Johr 
(1: 4, 5, 9, 10), though he only quotes one passage from it 
(3: 3-5). [Tis pupil Tatian used it in his Diatessaron. 


1 See the proof in the monograph of Semisch. 

2 Comp, Apol. IL 5, 10,13, Ile says that the moral teaching of the Stoies 
and some of the Greek poets was acdinirable on account of the seed of the 
Logos implanted in every race of men (a TO Zuderon saurt peice ae Opertev 
oxipna tot Ader), ad mentions as examples Derachitus, Musonins, and others, 
who for this reason were lated and put to death. 

On the relation of Justin to Tolm's Gospel, see especitly the yery careful 
exaniinition of Ezra Abbot, The «Luthorship of the Fourth Gospel | Boston, 1880), 
pp. 29-56, Hesays (pedi): “While Jastin’s conceptions in regard to the 
Lagos were tndoubtedly greatly aflvcted by Philo sail the Alexandrian phi- 
lusophy, Ure doctrine of the Fmemurion of the Lagos wis utterly foreign to that 
philosophy, and could only have heen derived, it would seem, from the Gospel 
of John. Te accordingly =peaks very offen iv binguage similar to that of 
Jolin (1: 14) of the Logos as tinue flesh,’ or as “haying become nian.’ That 
in the last phrase he shanld profer the terme "uin? tu the Tebraistic ‘flesh? 
van excite no surprise, With reference to the deity of the Logos and his 
instriituental agency te creation, compare also especially ctpol. LL. 6, ‘ dirough 
him God created all things! (lt ofron saute éxsioe), Dial, ¢. 56, and Apob 
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The further eee of the doctrine of the Logos we find 
in the other apologists, to "Tretinu, \thenagoras, Theophilus of 
Antioch, and especially in ithe Alexamdrian school. 

CLEMENT ol : aks in the very highest terms of 
the Logos, but wer is independent personality obscure He 


makes the Logos the ultimate principle of all existence, without 






bevinning, and timeless; the reyealer of the Father, the sum of 
all intelligence and wisdom, the personal trath, the speaking as 
well as the spoken word of creative power, the proper author of 
the world, the souree of light and life, the great educator of the 
human race, at last becoming man, to draw us into fellowship 
with him and make us partakens of his divine nature, 


OnIGEN fel : of the Christologic ini- 


tarian problem and manfally grappled with it, but obscured it, 





by foreign speculations. Le wavered een the hamo-ousiun, 


or orthodox, and the jomoi-ousian or subordinatian theories, 


which afterwards came into sharp conflict with each other in the 


Arian controversy! Qn the one hand le brings the Son as near 
. as Nea 
as_possible to the essence of the Father; not ouly making lim the 


I. 68, with John 1: 1-3. Since the Fathers who immediately followed Jnstin, 
as Theophilus, Irenwus, Clement, Tertullian, anquestionably founded their 
doctrine of the incarnation of the Logos on the Gospel of John, the presamp- 
lion is that Justin did the same. He professes to hold his view, in which he 
owns that some Christians do not agree with him, ‘beeanse we have been com- 
wanded by Christ himself not to follow the doctrines of men, but those which 
were prockumed by the blessed prophets and taught by Ho, (Dial. ¢, 48). 
Now, as Canon Westcott observes, ‘the Synoptists do not anywhere declare 
Christ's pre-existence.’ And where could Justin suppose himself to have 
found this doctrine taught by Christ except in the Fourth Gospel? Compare 
pol, I. 46: ‘That Christ is the first-born of God, being the Logos [the 
divine Reason] of which every race of men have been partakers [comp. John 
1: 4, 5,9], we have been taught und have declared before. And those who 
have lived according to Reasou are Christians, even though they were deemed 
atheists; as for example, Socrates and Heraclitus and those like them among 
the Greeks!” 

1Comp, here Neander, Baur, Dorner (I. 635-695), the monographs on 
Origen by Redepenning (Uf. 205-307), and Thomasius, H. Schultz, Die Chris- 
Wlugiv des Origenes, in (he “ Jahrb. £ Protest. Theol.” 1875, No. Il. and II, 
and the art, of Méller in Herzog? XI, 105 syq. 
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absolute persoual wisdom, truth, rigltcoustess, reason,' but also 
expressly predivating eternity of him, and propounding the 
chureh degma of the eterwal generation of the Son. This gene- 
ration he tsually represents as proceeding from the will of the 
Father; but he also coneeives it as proceeding from his essence ; 
and hence, at least in one passage, he already applies the term 
homo-onsios to the Son, thus declaring him coéqual in essence or 
nature with the Father? This idea of eternal generation, how- 
ever, has a peculiar form with him, from its close connection with 
his doctrine of an eternal creation, Tle can no more think of 
the Father without the Son, than of au almighty God without 
ereation, or of light without radiance.” Tlence he describes this 
generation not as a single, instantaneous act, but, like creation, 
ever going on." But on the other hand he distinguishes the essence 
of the Son from that_of the Father ; speaks of a difference of 
substance :° and makes the Son decidedly inferior to the Father, 
calling him, with reference to John i, 1, merely ded¢ without 





the article, that is, God in a relative or secondary sense (Deus 
de Deo), also dedrzpos F205, but the Father God in the absolute 
sense, 0 3263 (Deux per se), ov adcédeuz, also the fountain and 
root of the divinity.” Tlenwe, he also taught, that the Son 
should not be directly addressed in prayer, but the Father 
through the Son in the Moly Spirit.’ This must be limited, no 
doubt, to absolute worship, for he elsewhere recognizes prayer 


Lairacopla, abroa? idea, aizodixawatyy, abrodivauic, abrdzoyoc, ete. Contra 
Crls, 1. 41; Ve 80.) Origen repeatedly uses Uhe term “God Jesus,” deg 
‘lycoie, without the article, bid. Vo aL: VE G6. 

? Ina fragment on the Bp. to the Hebrews (1V. 697, de la Rue); aréppoa 
onnotavoc, 

3 De Princip. IV. 28: “Sicut Ine numquam sine splendore esse potuil, tla neo 
Filius quidem sine Datre fitelligy potest’ 

4 De Pring 1.2, 42 “ Hat rterna yt sempiterna genevatio, siout splendor generatur 
a luce.’ Hom. in Jeremo 1X24: hee prevent hb Mardy coy Vide. 

§ étepdrye tie obaiug or ror isokeiur vor, which the wlvocates of his orthodoxy, 
probably without reason, tue as oierely opposing the Patripassian conception 
of the dunevaia, Redepenning, 11. 300-806, gives the principal passages for 
the homo-ousia and the hetero-ousia. 

© nny, pila rig Oedryrog, T De Orat. ce. 15 
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to the Son and to the Holy Spirit.’ Yet this subordination of 


the Son formed a stepping-stone to Ariauisin, and some disciples 


of Origen, particularly Dionysius of Alexandria, decidedly ap- 





proached that heresy, Ayainst this, however, the deeper Chris- 
tian sentiment, even before the Arian controversy, put forth firm 
protest, especially in the person of the Roman Dionysius, to whom 
his Alexandrian namesake aud colleague maguanimously yielded, 

Tn a simpler way the western fathers, inclading here Trenwus 
and Hippolytus, who labored in the West, though they were of 
Greek training, reached the position, that Christ must be one 


— 


with the Father, yet personally distinet from bin, It is cow- 
monly supposed that they came nearer the homo-ousion than the 
Greeks, This can be said of Jreneus, but vot of Tertullian. 
And as to Cyprian, whose sphere was exclusively that of church 
government and discipline, he had vothing peculiar in his speen- 
lative doetrines. 

Iken.xus, after Polyearp, the most faithful representative of 
the Johannean school, keeps more within the limits of the simple 





biblical statements, and ventures no such bold speculations as 
the Alexandrians, but is more sound and iuch uearer the Nicene 
standard. He likewise uses the terms “ Logos” and ‘tSon of’ 





God” interchangeably, and concedes the distinction, made also 
by the Valentinians, between the inward and the uttered word, 
in reference to mau, but contests the application of it to God, 
who is above all antitheses, absolutely simple and unchangeable, 
and in whom before and after, thinking and speaking, coincide, 
He repudiates also every speculative or a priord attempt to 
explain the derivation of the Son from the Father; this he 
holds to be an incomprehensible mystery. He is content to 


1 For example, Ad Rom. I, p. 472: “ Adorare alium quempiam practer Patrem 
et Filiwn et Spiritum sanctum, inpietatis est erinen.” Contra Cols. VUIT, 67. 
He closes his Homilies with a doxology to Christ. 

4 The Adyor évdedderog and Adpoo Tpamapnnc. 

3 Adv, Her, 11. 28, 6: “Si quits nobis dizerit: quomodo ergo Filius prolatus a 
Patre est? dicimus ei—nemo novit nisi solus, qui generavit Pater et qui natus eat 
Filius.” 
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Jofine (he vetual distinetion between Father and-San, by saying 
that the former is God revealing himsell, the latter, Grod revealed; 
the one is the ground of revelation, the other is the actual, 
appearing revelation itself. TTence he ealls the Father the 
javisible of the Son, and the Son the visible of the Father, 
[le discriminates most rigidly the conceptions of generation and 
of creation. "The Son, though beyetten of the Father, is still 
like him, distinguished from the created world, as increate, 
Without beginning, and eternal. ALL this plainky shows. that 
Trenwus is much nearer the Nicene dogma of the substantial 
identity of the Son with the Father, than Justin and the Alexan- 
dvians, Tf} as lie does in several passages, he still) subordinates 
the Son to the lather, be is certainly inconsistent ; «ud that for 
want of av aceurate distinetion between the eternal Logos and 
the avtaal Christ.! Expressions like, * My Pather is greater 
than L,” which apply only to the Christ of history, he refers 
also, like Justin and Origen, to the eternal Word. On the 
other hand, he lias been charged with leaning in the opposite 
direction towards the Sabellian and) Patripassian views, but 
vojustly.? Apart from his frequent want of precision in ex- 
pression, he steers in general, with sure biblical and elmrchly 
tact, equally chau of both extremes, snd asserts alike the essen- 
Gal unity sand che eternal personal distinction af the Futheragd of the Father and 
the Son, Son. 

“The incarnation of the J sous Tremeus represents beth as a 


ll TFL = 
restoration and redemption from sus death, and as dhe vous 


pletion of the revelation of God aid of the ereation of man, 





In the Jatter view, as finisher, Christ is the perfoet Son of Man, 
in whom the likeness of mii to God, the similtado Dei, regarded 
as moral daty, in distinetion from the gaago Dei, as an essential 
property, becomes for the first time fully real. According to 
this the incarnation would be grounded in the original plan of 


The Adpog doaprxoc and the 70yor fvanproc 
TAs Dineker in his monaenpl Yee Christologie dex heil. Irenans, p. 50 


Ayiey lite Unanswerably shown, 
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God for the education of mankind, and independent of the fall ; 
it would haye taken place even without the fall, though in some 
other form, Yet [renwus does not expressly say this; speculation 
on abstract possibilities was foreign to his realistic cast of mind, 
He bluntly calls the Father the whole divine substance, and the 
Son a part of it;' illustrating their relation by the figures of the 
fountain and the stream, the sun and the beam. Te would not 





have two suns, he says, but le might call Christ God, as Paul 
does in Rom 9: 5. The sanbeain, tov, in itself considered, may 
be called sun, but not the sun a beam. Sun and beam are two 
distinet things (species) in one essence (substantia), as God aud 
the Word, as the Father and the Son. But we should not take 
figurative language too strictly, and must remember that Tertul- 
lian was specially interested to distinguish the Son from the 
Father in opposition to the Patripassian Praxcas. In other 
respects he did the chureh Christology material service. He 
propounds a threefold hypostatieal existence of the Son (filiatio): 
(1) The pre-existept, eternal immanence of the Son in the Father; 
they being as inseparable as reason aud word in man, who was 
ereated in the image of God, and hence in a measure reflects his 


* ‘ 


heing ;* (2) the coming forth of the ith the Father for the 
purpose of the creation ; (3) the manifestation of the Son in the 
world by the incarnation? 

With equal energy Hirroryrvs combated Patripassianism, 
and insisted on the recognition of different hypostases with equal 


claim to divine worship. Yet he, too, is somewhat. trammelled 


with the subordination view.* 





1 Adv. Prax.¢.9: “Pater tota substantia est, Filius vero derivatio totius et portio, 
sicut ipse projitetur : Quia Pater major Me est” (Solin 14> 28). 

7¥Tence he says (Ady. Prax. c, 5), by way of illustration: “ Quvodcunque 
cogilaveris, sermo est; quodeunque senseris ratio est. Loquaris illud in animo 
necesse est, et dum loyueris, conlocutorem pateris sermonem, in qua tnest haec ipsa 
ratio qua cum eo cogilans loquaris, per quem loquens cogitas.”" 

4 In German terminology this progress in the filiation (JTypostasirung) may 
be expressed : die werdende Persiinlichkeit, die gewordene Persinlichkeit, die ersch- 
einende Persinlichkeit, * Sce the exposition of Ddllinger, L/ippol. p. 195 sqq. 
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On the other diand, according to his representation in’ the 
Phitvsophinniene, the Roman bishops Zephyrinus and especially 
Callistus favored Patripassianisin. The later popes, however, 
were firm defenders of hypostasimisin. One of them, Dionysins, 
A.D. 262, as we shall see more fully when speaking of the trinity, 
maintained at once the Aome-ousion and eternal generation ayainst 
Dionysius of Alexandria, and the hypostatical distinction against 
Sabollianism, and sketched in bold and clear outlines the Nicene 
standard view, 


$146. The ITumunity of Christ. 


Passing, now by the doctrine uf the Sayjonr’s HUMANETY, we 


find this asserted by IGnarivs arly and foreibly_as_his 


divinity. Of the Gnostic Doectists of his day, who made Christ 





a spectre, he says, they are hodiless spectres themselves, whem 
we shonld fear as wild beasts in human shape, beeause they tear 
away the foundation of owe hope! THe attaches great importance 
to the flesh, that is, the full reality of the hiunmnan nature of Christ, 
lis true birth from the virgin, and his erucifixion under Pontins 
Pilate; he calls hin God incarnate ;* therefore is his death the 
fountain of life. 

Trex crvys refutes Docetism at length. Christ, le contends 
against the Guosties, must be aman, like ns, if he would redeem 
us from corruption and inake us perfect. As sin and death cane 
into the world by aman, so they could be blotted out legitimately 
and to onr adyvantave only by a mai; though of course not by 
one Who should be a mere descend:int of Adin, and this himself 
in need of redemption, Hut by a second Adiin, supernaturally 
hogotten, a new progenitor of our race, as divine as le is luman, 
A new birth unto life mst take the phiee of the old birth unte 
death. As the completer, alse, Clirist mmust coter into fellowship 
with ns, to be our teacher and pattern,  Tfe made himself equal 


1 Ep. ad Smyrn, c. 2-5. 
Fiv enpst yevduevne Yedo (ad Kples. ec. 7); also tvwore caprog Kal mei warog, 
Comp. Rom. 1; 8,4; 9: 5; 1 John 4: 1-3, 
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with man, that man, by his likeness to the Son, might become 
precious in the Father’s sight. renieus conceived the humanity 
of Christ not as a mere corporeality, though he often contends 
for this alone against the Gnosties, but as true humanity, 
embracing body, soul, and_spivit. Ife places Christ in the 
same relation to the regenerate race, which Adam bears to the 
natural, and regards him as the absolute, uniyersal man, the 
prototype and snmming up! of the whole race. Connected with 
this is his beantiful thought, found also in TLippolytns in the 
tenth book of the Philosophumena, that Christ made the eir- 
cuit of all the stages of human life, to redeem and sanctify all. 
To apply this to advanced age, he singtlarly extended the life 
of Jesus to fifty years, and endeavored to prove this view from 
the Gospels, against the Valentinians.* The full communion of 
Christ with men involved his participation in all their evils and 
sufferings, his death, and his descent into the abode of the dead. 

TERTULLIAN advocates the entire yet sinless 4 
Christ against both the Docetistie Gnostics* and the Patripas- 





sians.! Ile accuses the former of making Christ who is all 
truth, a half lie, and by the denial of his flesh resolving all his 
work in the flesh, his sufferings and his death, into an empty 
show, and subyerting the whole scheme of redemption. Against 
the Patripassians he argues, that God the Father is incapable of 
suffering, and is beyond the sphere of finiteness and change, 
In the humanity, he expressly ineludes the soul; and this, in 
his view, comprises the reason also; for he adopts not the tri- 
chotomic, but the dychotomie division. The body of Christ, 
before the exaltation, he conceived to have been even homely, on 
a misapprehension of Isa, 53: 2, where the suffering Messiah is 


1 avaxepaiaiuorc, recapitulatin, a term frequently used by Irenwus. Comp. 
Rom, 13: 9; Eph. 1: 10. 

2 Adu. Her. IT. 22,2 4-6, Tle appeals (o tradition and to the loose conjec- 
ture of the Jews that Christ was near fifty years, Jolin 8; 57. The Valen- 
tinian Gnosties allowed only thirty years to Christ, corresponding to the nunr 
ber of their wons. 

8 Adv. Marcionem, and De Carne Ohristi. 4 Adv. Prazean. 
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fizuratively said to have “no form nor comeliness.”” This 
unnatural view agreed with lis aversion toe art and earthly 
splendor, but was not commonly held by the Christian people 
if we are to judge from the oldest representations of Christ 
under the figure of a beautiful Shepherd carrying the lamb in 
his arms or on his shoulders. 

Ciement of Alexandria likewise adopted the notion of 
the nneomely personal appearance of Jesus, but compensated it 
with the thought of the moral beauty of his soul. Tu his 
effort, however, to idealize the body of the Lord, and. raise it 
above all sensual desires and wants, he almost reaches Gnostic 


Docetism. 

The Christology of ORIGEN is more fully developed in this 
part, as well as in the article of the divine nature, and pecu- 
liarly modified by his Platonizing view of the pre-existence 
and pre-Adamie fall of souls and their confinement in the prison 
of corporeity ; but he is likewise too idealistic, and inclined to 
substitute the auyes human for the sain human. He conceives 





bod, ie Logos, before the creation of the world, nay, from 
the beginning, took to himself a human soul, which had no part 
in the ante-mundane apostasy, but clave to the Logos in per- 
feet love, and was warmed through by him, as iron by fire. 
Then this fair soul, married to the Logos, took from the Virgin 
Mary a true body, yet without sin; not by way of punishment, 
like the fallen souls, but from love to men, to effect their 
redemption, Again, Origen distinguishes various forms of the 
manifestation of this human nature, in which the Lord became 
all things to all men, to gain all. To the great mass he ap- 
peared in the form of a servant; to his confidential disciples 
and persons of culture, in a radiance of the highest beauty and 
glory, sueli as, even before the resurrection, broke forth from 
his miracles and in the transfigaration on the Monnt. In 
connection with this comes Origen’s view of a gradual spirituali- 
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gation and deification of the body of Christ, even to the ubiquity 
which he ascribes to it in its exalted state.! 

On this insufficient gronnd his opponents charged him with 
teaching a double Christ (answering to the lower Jesus and the 
higher Soter of the Gnostics), and a merely temporary validity 
in the corporeity of the Redceener. 


Origen is the first to apply to Christ the term God-man,* which 


leads to the true view of the relation of the two uatures. 


-§ 147. The Relation of the Divine and the Human in Christ. 





The doetrine of the MUTUAL RELATION of the div 
human in Christ did not come into special diseussion nor reach 
a definite settlement until the Christological (Nestorian and Eu- 
tychian) controversies of the fifth century. 

Yet [REN zs, in several passages, throws ont important 
hints. He teaches uneg uuivocally a true and indissoluble union 
of _divinit nity rist, and repels the Gnostic 
idea of a mere external and transient connection of the di- 
vine Soter with the human Jesus. The foundation for that 
union he perceives in the creation of the world by the Logos, 
and in man’s original likeness to God and destination for per- 
manent fellowship with Him, In the act of uniou, that is, 
in the supernatural generation and birth, the divine is the active 














principle, and the seat. of personality ; the human, the passive or 
receptive ; as, in general, man is absolutely dependent on God, 
and is the vessel to receive the revelations of his wisdom and 
love. The medium and bond of the union is the Holy Spirit, 
who took the place of the masculine agent in the generation, and 
overshadowed the virgin womb of Mary with the power of the, 
Highest. In this connection he calls Mary the counterpart of 
Eye the “ mother of all living” in a higher sense; who, by her 


The view of the ubiquity of Christ's body was adopted by Gregory of 
Nyssa, revived by Scotus Erigena, but in a pantheistic sense, and by Luther, 
who made it a support to his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. See Creeds of 
Christendom, vol. 1. p. 286 sqq- 2 BeavOpwroc, 
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believing obedicnee, became the cause of salvation both to herself 
and the whole hnman race,' as Eve by her disobedience induced 
the apostasy and death of mankind ;—a fruitful but questionable 
parallel, snggested but not warranted by Panl’s parallel between 
Adam and Clirist, afterwards frequently pushed too far, and 
turned, no doubt, contrary to its original sense, to favor the 
idolatrous worship of the blessed Virgin. Irenmnus seems’ to 
conceive the incarnation as progressive, the two factors reaching 
absolute communion (but neither absorbing the other) in the as- 
cension ; though before this, at every stage of life, Christ was a 
perfect man, presenting the model of every age. 

OrIGEN, the anthor of the term “God-man,” was also the first 
to employ the figure, since become so classical, of an iron warmed 
through by fire, to illustrate the pervasion of the human nature 
(primarily the soul) by the divine in the presence of Christ. 


§ 148. The Holy Spirit. 


Ep. Burton: Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of 
the Holy Ghost. Oxf. 1881 ( Works, vol. Il). 

K. F, A. Kansis: Die Lehre vom heil. Geiste. Halle, 1847, (Pt. I, p 
149-356. Incomplete). 

NEANDER: Dogmengeschichte, ed. by Jacobi, I. 181-186. 

The doctrine of Justin Mart. is treated with exhaustive thoroughness by 
Semiscy, in his monograph (Breslau, 1840), IT, 305-3382. Comp, 
also M. v. Excenuarpt: Das Christenthim Justins (Erlangen, 
1878), p. 143-147. 


The doctrine of the Ioly Spirit was far less developed, and 


until the middle of the fourth century was never a snbject of 
special controversy. ‘So in the Apostles’ Creed, only one article? is 
devoted to the third person of the holy ‘Trinity, while the confes- 
sion of the Son of God, in six or seven articles, forms the body of 
the symbol. Even the original Nicene Creed breaks off abruptly 
with the words: “And in the Holy Spirit;” the other clauses 
heing later additions, Logical knowledge appears to be here 


V“ Et sibi et universo generi humane causa facta ext salutis.” Ade. Hor. U1, 
22, 2 4. 
1 At least according to Dorner, T. 495. ® Credo in Spiritum Sanctum, 
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etill further removed than in Christology from the living sub- 
stance of faith. This period was still in immediate contact with 
the fresh spiritual life of the apostolic, still witnessed the 
lingering operations of the extraordinary gifts, and experienced 
in full measure the regenerating, sanctifying, and comforting 
influences of the divine Spirit in life, suffering, and death ; but, 
as to the theological definition of the nature and work of the 
Spirit, it remained in many respects confused and wavering down 
to the Nicene age. 

Yet rationalistic historians go quite too far when, among other 
accusations, they charge the early church with making the Holy 
Spirit identical with the Logos. To confound the functions, as 
in attributing the inspiration of the prophets, for example, now 
to the Holy Spirit, now to the Logos, is by no means to confound 
the persons. On the contrary, the thorough investigations of 
recent times show plainly that the ante-Nicene fathers, with the 
exception of the Monarchians and perhaps Lactantius, agreed_in. 


the two fundamental points, that the Holy Spirit, the sole agent 
in the application of redemption, isa supernatural divine being, 
and that he is an independent person; thus closely allied to the 
Father and the Son, yet hypostatically different from them both. 
This was the practical conception, as demanded even hy the 
formula of baptism, But instead of making the Holy Spirit 
strictly codrdinate with the other divine persons, as the Nicene 
doctrine does, it commonly left him subordinate to the Father 
and the Son, 

So in Justry, the pioneer of scientific discovery in Pneuma- 
tology as well as in Christology. He refutes the heathen charge 
of atheism with the explanation, that the Christians worship the 
Creator of the universe, in the second place the Son,' in the third 
rank? the prophetic Spirit; placing the three divine hypostases 
in a descending gradation as objects of worship. In another 
passage, quite similar, he interposes the host of good angels 
between the Son and the Spirit, and thus favors the inference, 





1 by deuripg xépe. 4 év rpity régec, Apol. I. 13. 
Vol. 1L—36, 
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that he regarded the Holy Ghost himself us akin to the angels 
and therefore a created being,’ But aside from the obseurity 
and ambiguity of the words relating tu the anygelie host, the co- 
ordination of the Holy Ghost with the angels is ntterly precluded 
by many other expressions of Justin, in whieh he exalts the 
Spirit far above the sphere of all created being, and challenges 
for the members of the divine trinity a worship forbidden to 
angels. The leading function of the Holy Spirit, with him, as_ 
with other apologists, is the inspiration of the Old ‘Testament 
»rophets.? Ti general the Spiri myis 

and qualified the theocratic officers, All his gifts concentrated 
themselves finally in Christ; and thence they pass to the frithfal 





in the chureh, It isa striking fact, however, that Justin in only 
two passages refers the new moral life of the Christian to the 
Spirit; he commonly represents the Logos as its fountain, Ie 
lacks all insight into the distinetion of the Old Testament Spirit 
and the New e New, and urges their identity in opposition to the Gnosties, 





1 Apol. 1.6: ‘Exeivov re (i. e. Oedv), xat tov zap’ abrod Yiiv é2Ndvra Kai 
didakavta Wag taita Kai ae Tov ahrwv eroputvoy Kat Eountonivun ayatar 
ayyédwv arpariv, TMvetea re to spadytenou aeBoueda xat zpocrvvonpjer. This pxis- 
sage has been variously wantalcat: The questions arise, whether 4@)yedo¢ here 
is not to be taken in the wider sense, in which Justin often ises it, and even 
applies it to Christ; whether crspardy depemls ou cr diveira, and not rather on 
Aiddfavra, so as to be co-ordinate with fee, or with tative, and not with Yiéy 
and Ivete. Still others suspect that orparér is a false reading for orparnyov, 
which would characterize Christ as the leader of the yngelic host. It is im- 
possible to co-ordinate the host of angels with the Father, Son, and Spirit, as 
objects of worship, withont involving Justin in gross selfcontradiction (stpol. 
I. 17: Oedv pdvov tpoanwetuer, ete.) We wet either join otparéy with pnac, 
in the sense that Christ is the teacher, not of men only, but also of the host of 
angels; or with raira in the sense that the Son of God trught us (didagavra 
Hac) about these things (rafra, i.e. evil spirits, compare the preceding chapter 
1.5), but also converning the good angels —riy @)) ww otpardéy being in thie 
case clliptically put for ta tepl teh. 77 Pon eryaroh. The former is more 
natural, although a more careful writer than Justin wonld in this case have 
said tatra fuag instead of quic ceive. Vora snnmmary of the different inter- 
pretations aee Otto's notes in the third cd. of Justin's Opera, 1. 20-23. 

4Tlence the frequent designation, 7a Mirra spoggtendy, together with the 
other, Tvetve dyvovs and hence also even iu the Symb, Nie. Constuntio, the 
definition: Mariua... Te AaAyouv dia tay spupyrav, “who spoke trough the 
prophew.” 
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Tn Crevent of Alexandria we find very little progress bo- 
yond this point, Yet he calls the Holy Spirit the third member 
of the sacred triad, andl reqnives thanksgiving to be addressed 
to him as to the Son and the Pather.t 

OrIGEN yacillates in his Pneumatology still more than in 
his Christology between orthodox and heterodox views. He 
ascribes_to the Holy Spirit eternal existence, exalts him, as he 
does the Son, far above all creatures, and considers him the 
sonree of all charisms,’ especially as the principle of all the illn- 
mination amd holiness of believers under the Old Covenant and 
the New. Bnt_he places the Spirit in essence, dignity, and 
efficiency below the Son, as far as he places the Son below the 
Father ; and thongh he grants in one passage* that the Bible 
nowhere calls the [oly Spirit a creature, yet, according to 
another somewhat obseure sentence, he himself inclines towards 
the view, which, however, he does not ayow, that the Holy 
Spirit had a beginning (though, according ‘to his system, not in 
time but from eternity), and is the first and most excellent of all 
the beings produced by the Logos.t Tn the same connection he 
adduces three opinions concerning the Holy Spirit; one re- 
carding him as not having an origin; another, ascribing to him 
bn» separate personality; and a third, making him a being 
originated by the Lowos. The first of these opinions he rejects 
because the Father alone is without origin (ayévyyrog); the 
second he rejects because in Matt, 12: 32 the Spirit is plainly 
distinguished from the Father and the Son; the third he takes 
for the true and scriptural view, because everything was made 


1 Pued. IL. p. 811: "Evyapearotvtas aivety rh pdvy Tarp? nai Yig—oiv «at 
TO dyin Mvetuare, 

? Not as fA rv yanoudrev, as Neander and others represent it, but as ri 
banv ror qepiop. Tape yor, as offering the substance and fulness of the spiritual 
gifts ; therefore as the apy7 and 77y7 of them, Ja Joh. I. @ 6, 

5 De Princip. 1.3, 3. 

4 In Joh. tom, IL. 3 6: terGtepov—this comparative, by the way, should be 
noticed as possibly saying more than the superlative, and perhaps designed to 
distinguish the Spirit from all creaturea—navrav tay ixd tod Marpig da 
Xprarod yeyevvypevu. 
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by the Logos.' Tndeed, according to Matt. 12; 32, the Holy 
Spirit would seem to stand above the Son; but the sin against 
the Holy Ghost is more heinous than that against the Son of 
Man, only beeanse he who has reecived the Holy Spirit stands 
higher than he who has merely the reason from the Logos, 





Here again Inexxvs sneyer than the Alexandrians to 
the do, rerfect substantial identity of the Spirit with 


the Father and the Sou ; though his repeated figurative (but for 
this reason not so definite) designation of the Son and Spirit as 
the “hands” of the Father, by which le made all things, implies 
a certain subordination, He differs from most of the Fathers in 
referring the Wisdom of the book of Proverhs not to the Logos 
but to the Spirit; and hence must regard him as eternal, Yet he 
was fur from conceiving the Spirit a mere power or attribute ; 
he considered him an independent personality, like the Logos. 
“With God,” says lie? “are ever the Word and the Wisdom, the 
Son and the Spirit, through whom and in whom he freely made 
all things, to whom he said, ‘Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness.’” But he speaks more of the operations than 


of the nature of the Tloly Ghost. The Spirit predicted in the 
prophets the coming of Christ; has been near to man in all 
divine ordinances ; communicates the knowledge of the Father 


and the Son; gives believers the consciousness of sonship; is 
fellowship with Christ, the pledge of imperishable life, and the 
ladder on whieh we ascend to God, 

In the Montanistic system the Paraclete aecupies a peculiarly 
important place. We appears there as the principle of the 
highest stage of revelation, or of the charch of the consumma- 
tion. Trrrvniian made the Holy Spirit the proper essence of 
the church, but subordinated him to the Son, as le did the Sen 
to the Father, though elsewhere he asserts the “ unilas sub- 
atantia.” To his view the Spirit proceeds “a Patre per Filium,” 
as the frait from the root through the stem. The view of the 
Trinity presented hy Sabellius coutributed to the suppression of 
these subordinatian ideas, 

1 Awording tu Julin 1: 3. ® Adv, Herr. TV. 20, 2 1, 
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§ 149. The Holy Trinity. 


Comp. the works quoted in 3 144, especially Peravius, BULL, Baur, and 
DORNER. 


Here now we have the elements of the dogma of the Trinity, 
that is, the doctrine of the living, only true God, Father, Son, 
and Spirit, of whom, through whom, and to whom are all 
things. This dogma has a peculiar, comprehensive, and defini- 
tive import in the Christian system, as a brief sammary of all 
the truths and blessings of revealed religion. Hence the bap- 
tismal formula (Matt. 28: 19), which forms the basis of all the 
ancient creeds, is trinitarian; as is the apostolic benediction 
also (2 Cor. 13: 14). This doctrine meets as in the Seriptures, 
however, not so much in direct statements and single expres- 
sions, of which the two just mentioned are the clearest, as in 
great living facts; in the history of a threefold revelation of 
the liying God in the creation and government, the reconcilia- 
tion and redemption, and the sanctification and consummation 
of the world—a history continued in the experience of Christen- 
dom. In the article of the Trinity the Christian conception of 
God completely defines itself, in distinction alike from the ab- 
stract monotheism of the Jewish religion, aud from the poly- 
theism and dualism of the leathen. It has acoordingly been 
looked upon _in_all ages as the sacred symb of 
mental doctrine of the Christian church, with the denial of 


which the divinity of Christ and the Holy Spirit, and the divine 
character of the work of redemption and sanctification, fall to 
the ground, 

On this scriptural basis aud the Christian consciousness of a 
threefold relation we sustain to God as our Maker, Redeemer, 
and Sanetifier, the church dogma of the Trinity arose; and it 
directly or indirectly ruled even the ante-Nicene theology, 
though it did not attain its fixed definition till in the Nicene 
age. It is primarily of a practical religious nature, and speen- 
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lative only in a secondary sense, Tt_arose not from the fie 


inctaphysies, but from that of experience and worship; and not 





as an abstract, isolated dogma, bat. in inseparable connection 
with the study of Clirist and of the Holy Spirit; especially in 
connection with Christology, since all theology proceeds from 
“God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” Under 
the condition of monotheism, this doctrine followed of necessity 
from the doctrine of the divinity of Christ and of the [oly 
Spirit. The unity of God was already immoyably fixed by the 
Old Testament as a fundamental article of revealed religion in 
opposition to all forms of idolatry. But the New Testament 
and the Christian consciousness as firmly demanded faith in the 
divinity of the Son, who effected redemption, and of the Holy 
Spirit, who founded the chureh and dwells in believers ; and 
these apparently contradictory interests could be reconciled only 
in the form of the Trinity ;' that is, by distinguishing in the 
one and indivisible essence of God? three liypostases or per- 
sons ;* at the same time allowing for the insnfficiency of all 
Jiumin coneeptions aud words to deseribe such an unfathomable 
niystery. 

The Sociniau and ratioualistie opinion, that the church 
doctrine of the Trinity sprang from Vlatonisni* and Neo- 
Platonismn® is therefore radically false. The Indian Trimurti, 
wtogether pantheistic in spirit, is still further from the Christian 
Trinity, Only thus much is true, that the Mellenie philosophy 
operated from without, as a stimulating force, upon the form of 
the whole patristic theology, the doctrines of the Logos aud the 
Trivity among the rest; and that the deeper minds of heathen 

1 rmac, first in Theophilus; ¢rinitas, first iv Tertullian; from the fourth cen- 
tury more distinctly povorpuig, poviig fu tpuidhh, Wriunitas. 

4 ovala, poate, substantia ; sometimes alsy, inaccurately, dxdoraace, 

3 rpeig Uroardoeic, Tpia zpdaura, persone. 

* Comp. Plato, Zp. 2 and 6, which, however, are spurious or doubtful. Legg 
TV. p. 1851 (0 Bede dpyiw re wal teP viride wal Leod TOY bvTov drdvrov éyur. 

® Plotinus (in Wen. Ve 1) and Porphyry (in Cyril. Alex. c. Jul.) who, however, 


were alrendy unconsciously affected hy Christian ideas, speak of rpeig irooraaen 
but in a sense altogether ditferent from that of the church. 
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antiquity showed a presentiment of a threefold distinction in 
the divine essence; Int only a remote and vague presentiment 
which, like all the deeper instinets of the heathen mind, serves 
to strengthen the Cliristian truth. Far clearer and more fruitful 
suggestions presented themselyes in the Old Testament, par- 
ticularly in the doctrines of the Messiah, of the Spirit, of the 
Word, and of the Wisdom of God, and even in the system of 
syinbolical numbers, which rests on the sacredness of the num- 
bers three (God), four (the workl), seven and twelve (the union 
of God and the world, hence the covenant numbers. But the 
mystery of the Trinity could be fully revealed only in the New 
Testament after the completion of the work of redemption and 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. The historical manifesta- 
tion of the Trinity is the condition of the knowledge of the 
‘Trinity. 

Again, it was primarily the ceeonomic or transitive trinity, 
which the church had in mind; that is, the trinity of the reve- 
lation of God in the threefold work of creation, redemption 
and sanctification; the trinity preseuted in the apostolic writings 
as a living fact. But from this, in agreement with both reason 
and Scripture, the immanent or ontologie trinity was inferred ; 
that is, an eternal distinction in the essence of God itself, which 
reflects itself in his revelation, and can be understood only so 
far as it manifests itself in his works and words, The divine 
nature thus came to be conceived, not as an abstract, blank 
unity, but as an infinite fulness of life; and the Christian idea 
of God (as Jolin of Damascus has remarked) in this respect 
combined Jewish monotheism with the truth which lay at the 
bottom of even the heathen polytheism, though distorted and 
defaced there beyond recognition. 

Then for the more definite illustration of this trinity of 
essence, speculative church teachers of subsequent times ap- 
pealed to all sorts of analogies in nature, particularly in the 
sphere of the finite mind, which was made after the image of 
the divine, and thus to a certain extent authorizes such a 
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parallel. They found a sort of triad in the universal law of 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis; in the elements of the syl- 
logism; in the three persons of grammar; in the combination 
of body, soul, and spirit in man; in the three leading faculties 
of the soul; in the nature of intelligence and knowledge as 
involying a union of the thinking subject and the thought 
object ; and in the nature of love, as likewise a union between 
the loving and the loved,’ These speculations began with Ori- 
gen and Tertullian; they were pursued by Athanasius and 
Augustin; by the scholastics and mystics of the Middle Ages; 
by Melanchthon, and the speculative Protestant divines down 
to Schleiermacher, Rothe and Dorner, as well as by philosophers 
from Béhme to Hegel; and they are not yet exhausted, nor will 
be till we reach the beatific yision, For the holy Trinity, though 
the most evident, is yet the deepest of mysteries, and can be ade- 
quately explained by no analogies from finite and ‘earthly things. 

As the doctrines of the divinity of Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit were but imperfectly developed in logical precision in the 
ante-Nicene period, the doctrine of the Trinity, founded on 
them, cannot be expected to be more clear. We find it first in 
the most simple biblical and practical shape in all the creeds of 
the first three centuries: which, like the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene, are based on the baptismal formula, and hence arranged 
in trinitarian order, Then it appears in the trinitarian doxolo- 
gies used in the church from the first; such as oecur even in the 
epistle of the church at Smyrna on the martyrdom of Polycarp.? 
Clement of Rome calls “God, the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit” the object of “ the faith and hope of the elect,” * 


1 Ubi amor, ibi trinitus," says St. Augustin, 

2.14, where Polycarp concludes his prayer at the stake with the words, 
&:' ob (i. . Christ) oof (i. e. the Father) ow avrd (Christ) sat Mvetaart dyin 6a 
nai viv Kal él¢ robe péAAovrac aidvac, Comp. at the end of c. 22: 4 xfhpeog "Ina. 
Xpiorée ... GB fh d6£a, civ Narpi nai dyiw Mietuare, tig rode aldwag roy atavun, 
“ Dominus Jesus Christus, cui sit gloria cum Patre et Spiritu Sancta in soreula 
eeeworum. Amen,” I quote the text from Funk, Patr, Apost. I. 298 and 308. 

5 In the Const. MS. Ad Cor. 58: (97 6 Sede nai Cy 6 nipping Inooi¢g Xpiorde 
Kal Td wveiua Gyov, Fre wieTeg Kui Aric Tov ExAexrdv. “Ag surely as God 
liveth ,. . 80 aurely,” ete. 
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The sentiment, that we rise through the Holy Spirit to the Son, 
through the Son to the Father, belongs likewise to the age of 
the immediate disciples of the apostles," 

Justin Martyr repeatedly places Father, Son, and Spirit 
together as objects of divine worship _amoug the Christians 
(though not as being altogether equal in dignity), and imputes 
to Plato a presentiment of the doctrine of the Trinity. Athe- 
nagoras confesses his faith in Father, Son, and Spirit, who are 
one as to power (xara divayev), but whom he distinguishes as to 
order or dignity (rds), in subordinatian style. Theophilus 
of Antioch (180) is the first to denote the relation of the three 
divine persons? by the term Triad. 

ORIGEN conceives the Trinity as three concentric circles, of 
which each succeeding one circumscribes a smaller area. God 
the Father acts upon all created being; the Logos only upon 
the rational creation ; the Holy Ghost only upon the saints in 
the church. But the sanctifying work of the Spirit leads back 
to the Son, and the Son to the Father, who is consequeutly the 
ground and end of all being, and stands highest in dignity as 
the compass of his operation is the largest. 

TREN.xuS goes no further than the baptismal formula and the 
trinity of revelation ; proceeding on the hypothesis of three suc- 
cessive stages in the development of the kingdom of God on 
earth, and of a progressive communication of God to the world. 
He also represents the relation of the persons according to Eph, 
4: 6; the Father as above all, and the head of Christ ; the Son 
as through all, and the head of the church; the Spirit as in all, 
and the fountain of the water of life’ Of a supramundane 
trinity of essence he betrays but faint indications, ' 

TERTULLIAN advances a step. He supposes a distinction in 
God himself; and un the principle that the created image affords 
a key to the uncreated original, he illustrates the distinction in 
the divine nature by the analogy of human thought; the neces- 

1p Trenwus: Adv. Her. V. 36, 2. 

* Gedc, Adyar, and Zodia. By Logic, like Lrenreus, he means the Holy Spirit, 

® Adv. Her. V. 18, 2. 
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sity of a self-prajection, or of making one’s self objective in 
word, for which he borrows from the Valentinians the term 
arnivdy, ov profalio reé alterius ex altera,’ but without con- 
necting with it the sensuous emanation theory of the Gnostics, 
Otherwise he stands, as already observed, on subordinatian 
vround, if his comparisons of the trinitarian relation to that of 
root, stern, and frait; or fountain, flow, and brook; or sun, ray, 
and raypoint, be dogmatically pressed? Yet he directly asserts 
also the essential unity of the three persons. 

Tertullian was followed by the schismatie but orthodox 
Novatian, the author of a special treatise De Trinitate, drawn 
from the Creed, and fortified with Seripture proofs against the 
tivo classes of Monarchians, 
The Roman bishop Drow 


stood nearest the Niecne 










He maintained distinctly, in 
the controversy with Dionysius of Alexandria, at once the 
at] personal distinction of the thr 


members of the divine triad, and avoided tritheisin, Sabellian- 


unity of essence and the 





ism, aud subordinatianisin with the instinet of orthodoxy, and 
also with the art of anathematizing already familiar to the 
popes. Tfis view las come down to us iu a fragment in Atha- 
uisins, Where it is said: “Then T must declare against. those 
who annihilate the most sacred doctrine of the chureh by 


1 Adv. Prasean, o 8. 

#* Tortins—says he, Ade. Prax. ce. 8— est Spiritus « Beo et Filio, sicut ter- 
ting a radice fructus ex frntion, ot tertins a foute rivus ex stumine, ct tertinuaa sole 
apex ex radio, Nihittanen o nutice alienttur, a qua proprictates suas dueit, Ita 
brinioes [here Chis word appears for the first time, comp. co, 22 otxovonia quae 
unititon in teinitatem dispoutt) por consertos (al, consortes] et connexos gradus a 
Pate deeurrens tannarchio vfhit obotrepit et cixayoutac stitum protegit.” 

SCL 2: “Tree ieatem non statu, xed gradu, nee substantia, sed forma, nee 
potestate, ard xpecie, unins autem wubstaation, et Wning status, rl unius potestatis, quia 
wns Dens, ex quo et gradus ist et foruur et species, in nomine Patris et Filit et 
Apiritins Sancti deputantur.” 

‘Nothing is known of him except his ofvetive effort against the Sabellian 
horosy. Tle was conseerated after the death of Xystus, July 22, 259, during 
the porsecntion of Valerian. Te veto with Dionysius of Alexandria in eon- 
demning and deyrading Maul of Samosata, in 264. Me died Dee. 26, 269. 
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dividing and dissolving the unity of God into three powers, 
separate hypostases, and three deities. This notion [some tri- 
theistic view, not further known to us] is just the opposite of the 
opinion of Sabellius. For while the latter would introduce the 
impious doctrine, that the Son is the same as the Father, and the 
converse, the former teach in some sense three Gods, by dividing 
the sacred unity into three fully separate hypostases. But the 
divine Logos must be inseparably united with the God of all, 
and in God also the Holy Ghost must dwell so that the divine 
triad must be comprehended in one, viz. the all-ruling God, as 
ina head.”* Then Dionysius condemns the doctrine, that the 
Son is a creature, as “the height of blasphemy,” aud concludes: 
“The divine adorable unity must not be thus cut up into three 
deities ; no more may the transcendant dignity and greatness of 
the Lord be lowered by saying, the Son is created; but we must 
believe in God the almighty Father, and in Jesus Christ his 
Son, and in the Holy Ghost, and must consider the Logos 
inseparably united with the God of all; for he says, ‘I and my 
Sather are one’; and ‘I am in the Father and the Father in 
me.’ In this way are both the divine triad and the sacred doc- 
trine of the unity of the Godhead preserved inviolate.” 


§ 150. Antitrinitarians, First Class: The Alogi, Theodotus, 
Artemon, Paul of Samosata. 


The works cited at 7 144, p. 548. 

SCHLEIERMACHER: Ueber den Gegensatz der sabellianischen u. athanasi- 
anischen Vorstelliny von der Trinitat ( Werke zur Theol. Vol. I1.), 
A rare specimen of constructive criticism (in the interest of Sabel- 
lianism). 

Losec. LANGE: Geschichte u. Lehrbegriff der Unitarier vor der nicin- 
ischen Synode. Leipz. 1821, 

Jos. ScHWANE (R. C.): Dogmengesch. der vornicain. Zeit (Miinster, 1862), 
pp. 142-156; 199-203. Comp. his art. Antitrinitarier in “Wetzer 
und Welte,” new ed. I. 971-976. 


1 Tay Deiav rpcdda cig Eva orep cle Kopughy tia (Tov Tedv rav bday, Tar 
TavroKpatopa Afyw) ovykedadaoiatat te Kal avvdyro9ar waca dvdyxn, Athan- 
asius, De Sent. Dionysii, c. 4 sqq. (Opera, I. 252); De Deor. Syn. Nic. 26 
(Routh, Reliqu. Sucre, iii. p S54, od. alt.). 
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Feber, Nrraseny Daymengeschichte, Part 1. (Berlin, 1870), 194-210. 

Ap. IAkxack: Monarchianismus. Tn Herzog’, vol. X. (1882), 178-214 
Aver ebilorntearticl®, Abridged in Sehall's Herzog, HL. 1048 sqq, 

Ap. Hinarsrmin, Ritseryeschichte dex Urchristentvans (L554) p. HU8528. 


That this goal was at last happily reached, was in great part 
due again to those controversies with the opponents of the 
church doctrine of the Trinity, which filled the whole third 
century. These Antitrinitariaus are commonly called Jonar- 
chians from (povapzta)' or Unitarians, on account of the stress 
they laid upon the numerical, personal unity of the Godhead, 

But we must carefully distinguish among them two opposite 
classes ; the rationalistic or dynamic \ ians, who denied 
the divinity of jst, or explained it as a mere “power” 


(d5vayes); and the patripassian or modalisti¢ Monarchians, who 


I) 


identified 3on_wi > Bather, and admitted at most only 
a modal trinity, that is a threefold mode of revelation, but not a 
tripersonality. 

The first form of this heresy, involved in the abstract Jewish 
monotheism, deistically sundered the divine and the human, and 
rose little above Ebionism, After being defeated in the church 
this heresy arose outside of it on a grander scale, as a pretended 


revelation, and with marvellous snecess, in Moh; edani 
which may be called the pseudo-Jewi Sc thristi 


vitarianisin of the East, 

The second form proceeded from the highest conception of 
the deity of Christ, but in part also from pantheistic notions 
which approached the ground of Gnostic docetism. 

The one prejudiced the dignity of the Son, the other the 


1 The designation Monarchiuni as a sectarian name is firet ased by Tertullian, 
Ado. Prox. c10 (“vanissimi isti Monarchiani") ; but the Monarchians then- 
selyes used wovayyla in Ute good souse (Adv. Prax. 8. “ Monarchiam, inquiunt, 
tenemus"), in which it was employed by the orthodox fathers in opposition to 
Jintisia and polytheiam.  Lrenous wrote (according to Jerome) a book ‘De 
Monarchia, sive quod Dens now wit auctor malorwa.” In a somewhat different 
sense, the Greek fathers in opposition to the Latin Filioque insist on the 
vovapyia Of the Father, 7. e. the sovercign dignity of the first Person of the 
Trinity, as the root and fountain of the Deity, 
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dignity of the Father ; yet the latter was by far the more pro- 
found and Christian, and accordingly met with the greater 
acceptance. 


The Monarchians of the first class sa in Christ a mere man, 
filled with divine power; but conceived this divine power as 


operative in him, not from the baptism only, according to the 
Ebionite view, but from the beginning; and admitted his su- 
pernatural generation by the Holy Spirit. To this class belung: 

1. The ns or ALOGT,' a heretical sect in Asia \ 
about_ 70, of which very little is known. Epiphanius 


gave them this name because they rejected_the Logos doctri 


and the Logos Gospel, together with the Apocalypse, “ What 





good,” they said, “is the Apocalypse to me, with its seven an- 
gels and seven seals? What have L to do with the four angels 
at Euphrates, whom another angel must loose, and the host of 
horsemen with breastplates of fire and brimstone?” They 
seem to lave been jejune rationalists opposed to chiliasm and 
all mysterious doctrines. They absurdly attributed the writings 
of John to the Guostic, Cerinthus, whom the aged apostle op- 
posed.? This is the first specimen of negative biblical evitieisin, 
next fo Marcion’s mutilation of the canon* 


' From @ privative and Aéyoc, which may mean both irrational, and op- 
ponents of the Logos doctrine. The designation occurs first in Epiphanius, 
who invented the term (Jfrr, 51,c. 4) to characterize sareastieally their un- 
reasonable rejection of the Divine Reason preached by John. 

2 Hence Epiphanius asks (Jer. 51,3): tae forae Kypivdov ra xara Kypidon 
Aéyovra ? 

*Comp. on the Alogi, Tren. Adv. TTr. IIT. 11.9 (alii... simul erangelivne 
[Joannis] ef prophelicum repellunt spiritum ;"" but the application of this passage 
is doubtful); Epiphanins, Her. 41 and 54, M. Merkel, Tistorisch-kvitisehe 
Anfkliirung dev Streitigkeiten der Aloger iiber die Apokalypsis, Frankf. and Leipz. 
1782; by the same: Umstindlicher Beweis dass die Apok. cin untergeschobenes 
Buch sei, Leipz. 1785; F. A. Heinichen, De Alogis, Theodotianis atque Ar- 
temonites, Leipzig, 1829; Neander, Kirchenyeseh.I. 11. 906, 1008; Dorner, L e. 
Ba. (1. 500-503; Schaff, Alogivns in “Smith and Wace,’ I, 87; Lipsius, 
Quellen der dltesten Ketzergeschichte, 93 and 214; Sehwime, be. 145-148; Dél- 
linger, Hippolylus and Cullistus, 273-288 (in Pluniwer's tranel.); Zahn, in the 
“ Zeitschrift fiir hist. Theol.” 1875, p. 72 sq.; Marnack, in Herzog4, 183-186, 
Harnack infers from Irenwus that the Alogi were church/y or catholic opponents 
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2. The Trreporians; so ealled from their founder, the 
taniey Theoneres. Tle sprang from Byzantium; denied 
Christ in perseeution, with the apology that he denied only a 
man; bat still held him to be the supernaturally begotten 
Messiah. Ife gained followers in Rome, but was exeommuni- 
cated by the bishop Vietor (192-202), After his death his sect 
those the vonfessor Natalis bishop, who is said to have afters 
wards penitently returned into the bosom of the Catholic 
chureh, A younger Theodotus, the “money-changer,” put 
Molehizedek as mediator between God and the angels, above 
Christ, the mediator between God and men; and his followers 
were called Melehizedckians." 

5. The Arremonires, or adherents of ArteMon or An- 
TEMOS, Who came ont somewhat Jater at Rome with a similar 
opinion, declared the doctrine of the divinity of Christ un 
innoyation and a relapse to heathen polytheism; and was ex- 
communicated by Zephyrinus (202-217) or afterwards. The 
\rtemonites were charged with placing Huclid and Aristotle 
above Christ, and esteeming mathematies and dialectics higher 
than the yospel, This indicates a eritien) intellectual turn, 
averse to mystery, and shows that Aristotle was employed hy 
some against the divinity of Christ, as Plato was engawed for it. 

Their assertion, that the true doetrine was obscured im the 
Roman church only from the time of Zephyrinns, is explained 


of the Montanistic propheey as well as the millennarian Gnosticism of Cerinth 
at a time before the eanon was fixed ; but it is doubtful whether [renene refers 
to them at all, and in the year 170 the fourth Gospel was umdoubtedly reeng- 
nized throughont the Catholic chureh, 

On the older Themlotus see Hippol. Philos, VIT. 35; X.23 (in D, and 
Sehn. p. 406 and S26); Epiph., Wer. 54; Philaser., //ir, 50; Psendo Tert., 
Ilr. 28; Buseb., BV. 28) On the younger Theodotus, sce Hippol., VIT. 
30; Enseb, Vo 28; Psendo-Tert,, 2; Epiph., her. 55 (Contra Melchi- 
redleehinos). 

* Busgeb. Vo 28. Ensebias derived his information from an anonymous book 
whieh Nicephorns (PV. 20) calls wayie Padipater, “the little labyrinth,” 
and which Photius (Bible, 48) asceiles to Caius, but whieh was probably 
written ly THippuilyens of Rone Seo the note of Heinichen in Tom. IIL. 243 
aq and DAllisger, Uippolytus, yo & (Wael Gransl.), 
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by the fact brought to light recently through the Philoso- 
phumena of Hippolytus, that Zephyrinus (and perhaps his 
predecessor Victor), against the vehement opposition of a por- 
tion of the Roman church, favored Patripassianism, and probably 
in behalf of this doctrine eondemued the Artemonites.’ 

4. Part or Samosata, from 260 bishop of Antioch, and at 
the same time a high civil officer,” is the most famous of these 
rationalistie Unitarians, and contaminated one of the first apos- 
tolic churches with his heresy, He denied the personality of the 
Logos-and_ of the Holy Spirit, and considered them merely 
powers of God, like reason and mind in man; but granted that 
the Logos dwelt in Christ in larger measure than in any former 
messenger of God, and taught, like the Suetrians in later times, 
a_gradual elevation ist, determined by his own moral 








development, to divine dignity? He admitted that Christ re- 
mained free from sin, conquered the sin of our forefathers, and 
then became the Saviour of the race, To introduce his Chiristo- 
logy into the mind of the people, he undertook to alter the 
chareh hymns, but was shrewd enough to accommodate himself 
to the orthodox formulas, calling Christ, for example, “God 
from the Virgin,” * and aseribing to him even fomo-ousia with 
the Father, but of course in his own sense.* 


1 The sources of our fragmentary information about Artemon are Epiphanius, 
Hey. 65, . 1-4; Enseb., H. FE. V. 28; VU 30; Theodoret, Jfirr. Fab. IL. 8. 
Comp. Kapp, Historia Artemonis, 1737, Schleiermacher, Dorner, and Harnack, 

2 Ducenarins procurator.” Ie was viceroy of the queen of Palmyra, to 
which Antioch belonged al that time, 

SA Proroijate fk TpoKoTthe, or a yeyovévar etw t= fvidjuorer, Te anticipated 
the doctrine of the Socintans who were at first frequently called Sanoai/eaians 
(e.g in the Second Telvetie Confession), They teach that Christ be- 
gan as a man and ended as a God, being elevated after the resurrection to a 
quasi-livinity, so as to become an object of adoration and worship. But the 
Jogival tendency of Socinianism is towards mere humanitarianism. The idea of 
divinity necessarily includes aseity and eternity. A divinity communicated 
in time is only a finite being. 

4 Ged ix Tie TapVEvon. 

5 Probably he meant the impersonal, pre-existent Logos. But the Synod of 
Antioch declined the term 6ootaie in this impersonal (Sabellian) sense. 
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The bishops under him in Syria acensed him not only of 
heresy but also of extreme vanity, aFIEAOS pompousness, 
avarice, and undue concern with secular business; and at a 
third synod held in Antioch a. », 269 or 268, they pronounced 
his deposition, The number of bishops present is variously 
reported (70, 80, 180). _Domnus was appointed suecessor. The 
result was communicated to the bishops of Rome, Alexandria, 
and to all the churches. But as Pant! was favored by the queen 
Zenobia of Palmyra, the deposition could not be executed till 
after her subjection by the emperor Aurelian in 272, and after 
consultation with the Italian bishops." 

His overthrow decided the fall of the Monarchians; though 
they still appear at the end of the fourth century as condemned 
heretics, under the name of Samosatians, Paulianists, and Sa- 


eee 


§ 151. Second Class of Antitrinitarians: Praxcas, Noétus, Cal- 
listus, Beryllus, 


The second class of Monarchians, called by Tertullian “ Patri- 
passians ” (as afterwards a branch of the Monophysites was 
called “Theopaschites”)? together with their unitarian zeal 
felt the deeper Christian impulse to hold fast the divinity of 
Christ ; but they sacrificed to it his. indepeudent_persouality, 
which they merged i in the ‘essence of the Father. They taught 
that the one supreme God by his own free will, and by an act 
of self-limitation became man, so that the Son is the J*ather 
veiled in the flesh, They knew no other God lat the one mani- 
festel in Christ, and charged their opponents with ditheisn. 


' Sonrecs: The fragmentary acts of the Synod of Antioch in Eusebius, VIL. 
27-20; Jerome, De Viris ill. 71; Egeagileelacy Her. 65 (or 45 xara rod Tafiayy 
Tov Yauocarluc, in Ochler’s vd. iL 2, p80 897): five fragments of sermons 
of Paul of doubtful genuineness, in Ang. Maui's Vet, Seript, Nove Coll. VIL. 68 
ay. RCalterad notices i Athanusins, Wihiry, and other Nicene fathers; Theo- 
doret Fab Hor TT. 8 Comp, Dorner and Tiumack. 

7 The Orientals usually call Uiem “Sabellians” from their most prominent 
representative. 
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They were more dangerous than the rationalistie Unitarians, and 
for a number of years had even the sympathy and support of 
the papal chair. They had a succession of teachers in Rome, 
and were numerous there even at the time of Epiphanius to- 
wards the close of the fourth century. 

1. The first_prominent advocate of the Patripassian heresy 
was Praxeas of Asia Minor, He came to Rome under Marcus 
Aurelius with the renown of a confessor; procured there the 
condemnation of Montanism; and propounded lis Patripas- 
sianism, to which he gained even the bishop Victor." But 
Tertullian met him in vindication at once of Montanism and 
of hypostasianism with erushing logic, and sarcastically charged 
him with having executed at Rome two commissions of the 
devil: haying driven away the Holy Ghost, and having cruci- 
fied the Father. Praxeas, constantly appealing to Is. 45: 4; 
Jno. 10: 30 (“TI and my Father are one”), and 14: 9 (“He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father”), as if the whole Bible 
consisted of these three passages, taught that the Father himself 
became _man, hungered, thirsted, suffered, and_died_in Christ, 
True, he would not be understood as speaking directly of a 
suffering (pati) of the Father, but only of a sympathy (copati) 
of the Father with the Son; but in any case he lost the inde- 
pendent personality of the Son. He conceived the relation of 
the Father to the Son as like that of the spirit to the flesh. 
The same subject, as spirit, is the Father ; as flesh, the Son. He 
thought the Catholic doctrine tritheistic.* 





1 Pseudo-Tert.: “Prazeas hurresim introduxit quam Victorinus [probably= 
Victor] corroborare curavit.” {t is certain from Hippolytus, that Victor's suc- 
cessors, Zephyrinus and Callistus sympathized with Patripassianism. 

1 The chief source: Tertullian, Adv, Prazean (39 chs., written about 210), 
Comp. Pseudo-Tertull. 20. Hippolytus strangely never mentions Praxeas. 
Hence some have conjectured that he was identical with Noétus, who came 
likewise from Asia Minor; others identify him with Epigonus, or with Callis- 
tus, and regard Praxeas asa nickname. The proper view is that Praxeas ajr 
peared in Rome before Epigonus, probably under Eleutherus, and remained 
but a short time. On the other hand Tertullian nowhere mentions the names 
of No#tus, Epigonus, Cleomenes, and Callistus. 

Vol, 1] —87 
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2. Nofrvs of Smyrna published the same view about a. D, 
200, appealing also to Rom. 9: 5, where Christ is called “the 
one God over all.” When censnred by a council he argued in 
vindication of himself, that his doctrine enhauced the glory of 
Christ.' The author of the Philosophumena places him in eon- 
nection with the pantheistic philosophy of [eraclitus, who, as 
we here for the first time learn, viewed nature as the harmony 
of all antitheses, and called the universe at once dissoluble aud 
indissoluble, originated and unoriginated, mortal and immortal ; 
and thus Noétus supposed that the same divine subject must be 
able to combine opposite attributes in itself* 

Two of his disciples, Epigonus and Cleomenes,’ propagated 
this doctrine in Rome under fayor of Pope Zephyrinns. 

3. CALLIstus (pope Calixtus I.) adopted and advocated the 
doctrine of Noétus. He declared the Son merely the mani- 
festation of the Father in human form; the Father animating 
the Son, as the spirit animates the body,' and suffering with 





him on the cross, “The Father,” said he, “who was in the 
Son, took flesh and made it God, uniting it with himself and 
made it one. Father and Son were therefore the name of 
the one God, and this one person? cannot be two; thus the 
Father suffered with the Son.” Ife considered his opponents 
“ditheists,”® and they in return called his followers “ Cal- 
listians.”’ 

These and other disclosures respecting the church at Rome 
during the first quarter of the third century, we owe, as already 
observed, to the ninth book of the J’hélosaphumena of Hip- 

1 tj obv Kady Tote, he asked, SoSiGwy tov Xpvardu, 

2 On Noétus see ITippol., Philos. 1X. 7-9 (pp. AW-442), and his tract against 
Noétus (‘OueAia rig tiv aipecew Negron rovec, perhaps the list ehapter of his lost 


work against the 32 heresies). Mpiphanius, Jer. 57, used both these books, 
but falsely put No&tus back from the close of the second century to about 130. 

* Not his teachers, as was supposed by furmer historians, including Neander, 
See Hippulytus, 1X, 7. 

‘John 14: 11. 

‘ =pécwrov. Callistus, however, rectified this statement, which seems to be 
merely an inference of Hippolytis. 6 Siveor. 
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polytus, who was, however, it must be remembered, the leading 
opponent and rival of Callistus, and in his own doctrine of the 
Trinity inclined to the opposite subordinatian extreme. He 
calls Callistus, evidently with passion, an “unreasonable and 
treacherous man, who brought together blasphemies from above 
and below, only to speak against the truth, and was not 
ashamed to fall now into the error of Sabellius, now into that 
of Theodotus” (of which latter, however, he shows no trace, 
but the very opposite).!’ Callistus differed from the ditheistic 
separation of the Logos from God, but also from the Sabellian 
confusion of the Father and the Son, and insisted on the mutual 
indwelling (zeeezehaqots) of the divine Persons; in other words, 
he sought the way from modalistic unitarianism to the Nicene 
trinitarianism ; but he was not explicit and consistent in his 
statements. He excommunicated both Sabellius and Hippo- 
lytus; the Roman church sided with him, and made his nanie 
one of the most prominent among the ancient popes.? 

After the death of Callistus, who occupied the papal chair 
between 218 and 223 or 224, Patripassianism disappeared from 
the Roman ehurch. 

4, Beryiuus of Bostra (now Bosra and Bosseret), in Arabia 


' Dillinger here dissents from, Iarnack agrees with, the charge of Hip- 
polytus, 

70On Callistus see Hippol. IX. 11, 12 (p, 450-462) and e. 27 (p. 528-530). 
Comp. Déllinger, Hippol. und Calliytus, ch. TV. (Engl. transl. p. 183 sqqy 
especially p, 215), and other works on Hippolytus; also Langen, Gesch. der 
rim. Kirehe, p. 192-216. Déllinger charges Hippolytus with misrepresenting 
the yiews of Callistus; while Bishop Wordsworth (St, IHippolytus and the 
Church of Rome, ch. XIV. p, 214 sqq.), charges Callistus with the Sabellian 
heresy, and defends the orthodoxy of Hippolytus by such easy reasoning as 
this (p. 254): “Callistus is asserted by Hippolytus to have been a heretic. 
No church historian affirms Callistus to have been orthodox. All church his- 
tory that has spoken of Hippolytus,—and his name ia one of the most cele- 
brated in its annals,—has conctirred in bearing witness to the soundness of his 
faith.” Harnack (in Herzog X. 202) considers the formula of Callistus ag the 
bridge from the original monarchianism of the Roman church to the hypos- 
tasis-christology (“die Briicke, anf welcher die urspriinglich monarchianiseh 
gesinnten rimischen Christen, dem Zuge der Zeit und der kirchlichen Wissenschaft 
folgend, zur Anerkennung der Hypostasen-Christologie iibergegangen sind"). 
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Petrea, Prom him we have only a somewhat obsenre and very 
variously interpreted passage preserved in Eusebius.’ Te de- 
nied the personal pre-existence* and in general the independent 
divinity’ of Christ, hut at the same time asserted the indwelling 
of the divinity of the Father* in him during his earthly life, 
He forms, in some sense, the stepping-stone from simple Patri- 
passitnism to Sabellian modalism. At an Arabian synod in 
244, where the presbyter Oriyen, then himself accused ef 
heresy, was called into consultation, Beryllus was conyinved of 
his error by that great teacher, and was persuaded particularly 
of the existence of a luiman soul m Christ, in place of which 
he had probably put his caryexy Jzorys, as Apollinaris in a 
later period put the Zovos. Ile is said to have thanked Origen 
afterwards for his instruction. Here we have one of the very 
few theological disputations which have resulted in unity in- 
stead of greater division. 


$152. Sabellianism. 


Sources; Hirronytus: J’hilos. IX. 11 (D, and Schn. p. 450, 456, 458), 
Rather meagre, but important. Evirnanx.: Jfer. 62. The frag- 
menta of letters of Dioxysics OF ALEX. in Athanasius, De Sentent, 
Dion, and later writers, collected in Routh, Religu. saer, Nova- 
TIAN: De Trinit, Vivsen.: Contra Marce/lum. The references in 
the writings of AvuANAstUs (Me Syn. ; De Deer, Nic. Syn.; Contra 
afrian.), Bastu M.: Lp. 207, 210, 214, 255. Grecory Naz. : 46)0¢ 
Kata 'Apetou x. 30322 lov, 

Comp, ScuLEIERMACHER, NEANDrR, Barr, Dorxer, HARNACK, / ¢., 
and ZAHN, Marec/ins von Ancyra (Gotha, 1867); Nirzscu, Logmen- 
gesch, [, 206-209, 225-225, 


17T, FE. VI. 33. 

3idia obalag meptypagh, i. e. a circumscribed, limited, separate existence. 

*idia Oedrne. 4) sarpuny Vedene. 

* The Acts of the Synod of Rostra, known to Eusebius and Jerome, are lost 
Our «canty information on Reryllns is derived from Eusebius, already quoted, 
fron) Jerome, De Vir. llc. GO, and frou a frazment.of Origen in the Apology 
of Vanphilus, Orig, Opera, 1V. 22 (od. Booed.) Comp. Utimann, Ve Beryllo 
Boatr,, Hamb. 1835. Fock, Diissért, de Cliristologia Berylli, 1843; Kober, 
Beryll y. Bin the Tih. “Theol, Quartalsehrift,” for 1848. Also Baur, Dor 
ner (1, 545 sqy.), Iarnack, and Iefele (Conc. Gesch. I. 109). 
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5. SaABELLIus is_by fur tlie ost  epigibal se tiuisk and 


ingenious of the ante-Nicene s, and his system the 
: itarianism. It revives 







Fri time to time in yarious nivditications,' We know very 
little of his life. He was probably a Lybian from the Pen- 
tapolis. He spent some time in Rome iu the beginning of the 
third century, and was first gained by Callistus to Patripas- 
sianism, but when the latter became bishop le was excommu- 
nicated.* The former fact is doubtful. ILis doctrine spread 
in Rome, and especially also in the Ventapolis in Egypt. 
Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, excommunicated him in 260 
or 261% at a council iv that city, and, in vehement opposition to 
him, declared in almost Avian terms for the hypostatieal inde- 
pendence and subordination of the Son in relation to the Father. 
This led the Sabellians to complain of that bishop to Dionysius 
of Rome, who held a council in 262, and in a special treatise 
controyerted Sabellianism, as well as subordinatianism and 
tritheism, with nice orthodox tact. The bishop of Alexandria 
very cheerfully yielded, and retracted his assertion of the 
ereaturely inferiority of the Sou in favor of the orthodox 
homo-ousios. Thus the strife was for a while allayed, to be 
renewed with still greater violence by Arius half a century 
later. 

The system of Sabellius is known to us only from a few 
fragments, and some of these not altogether consistent, in 
Athanasius and other fathers. 

While the other Monarchians confine their inquiry to the 


relation of Father and Son, Sabellius embraces the Iloly Spirit 


2 We will only mention Marcellus of Ancyra, Schleiermaclir, and Bushnell. 
Schleiermacher’s doctrine of the trinity is a very ingenious improvement of 
Sabellianism. 

? This we learn from Hippolytus, who introduces him rather incidentally 
(in his account of Callistus) as a man well known at his time in the Romar 
church, 

3 Sabellius must have been an old man at that time. 

* Comp. the close of % 149, p. 470. 
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in his speculation, and reaches a trinity, not a simultaneous 
trinity of essence, however, but only a suceessive trinity of 
revelation. [Te starts from a distinction of the monad and the 
triad in the divine nature. His fundamental thought is, that 
the_unity of God, without distinction in itself, unfolds or ex- 
tends itself! in the course of the world’s development in three 





after the com- 





different forms anc 
, - . ind ry a 
pletion of redemption, returns into unity. The Father reveals 
himself in the giving of the Jaw or the Old ‘Testament economy 
(not in the erention also, which in his yiew precedes the trini- 
tarian revelation); the Son, in the i atian ; the [Toly Ghost, 
in inspiration, The revelation of the Son ends with the ascen- 
i iri nd 












ss on in reweneratio 





sion; the revel: 
sanctification. Ife illnstrates the trinitarian relation by eom- 
paring the Father to the dise of the sun, the Son to its enlight- 
ening power, the Spirit to its warming influenee. He is said 
also to have likened the Father to the body, the Son to the 
soul, the Holy Ghost to the spirit of man; bat this is wiworthy 
of his evident speculative diserimination, Tis view of the 
Logos, too, is peculiar, The Logos is uot identical with the 
Son, but is the monad itself in its transition to triad; that is, 
God conceived as vital motion and creating principle, the 
speaking God,* in distinction from the silent God. Each 
zpoawrov is unother dwdégyerIuz, and the three xzpécwxa 
together are only snecessive eyolutions of the Loos or the 
worldward aspect of the divine nature. As the Loges pro- 
eceded from God, so he returns at last into him, and the 
process of trinitarian development closes. 

Athanasius traced the doctrine of Sabellius to the Stote 
philosophy. The conimon clemeut is the pantheistic leading 

14 povac mAarweiaa ylyove Tpiic. 

Tivéuara, mpdowra,—not in the orthodox sense of hypostasis, however, but 
in the primary sense of mask, or purt (in a play)—, also poppal, oxfpara, 


* Which was for the first ime duly browslit out by Dr. Baur. 


* Orig Aardv. 5 Orde crwr dv. 
@ Suidegic. 
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view of an expansion and contraction’ of the divine nature 
immanent in the world. In the Pythagorean system also, in 
the Gospel of the Egyptians, and in the psendo-Clementine 
Homilies, there are kindred ideas, But the originality of 
Sabellins cannot be brought into question by these, His theory 
broke the way for the Nicene chareh doctrine, by its full co- 
ordination of the three persons. He differs from the orthodox 
standard mainly in denying the trinity of essence and the per- 
inanence of the trinity of manifestation; making Father, Son, 


and Holy Ghost only ytempornry phenomena, which fulfil their 
mission and return into the abstr: : 


§ 153. Redemption. 


Corra: WHistor, doctrine de redemptione sanguine J. Chr. facta, in Ger 
hard: Loci theol., vol. IV. p. 105-134. 

ZiEGLER: IJfist. dogmatis de redemplione, Gott.1791. Rationalistic, 

K. Babuir: Die Lehre der Kirche vom Jode Jesu in den drei ersten Jahrh, 
Sulzb. 1832. Against the orthodox doctrine of the sutisfactio 
wiearia. 

F. 0, Baur: Die ehristl. Lehre von der Versihnung in threr geschichtl 
Entw. von der iiltesten Zeit bis anf die neueste, Tiib. 1838. 764 pages, 
(See pp. 28-07). Very learned, critical, and philosophical, but 
resulting in Hegelian pantheism, 

L. Duncker; Des heil. Irenceus Christologie. Gott. 1843 (p. 217 sqq.; 
purely objective), 

BAUMGARTEN Crustus: Compendium der christl. Doagmengeschichte, 
Leipz. 2d Part 1846, 2 95 sqq. (p. 257 sqq.) 

ALprecur Rirscun (Prof. in Gottingen): Die christl, Lehre von der 
Rechtfertiguig wut Fersihnung, Roun, 1870, second revised ed. 1882, 
sqq., 3 vols. The first vol. (pages 656) contains the history of the 
doctrine, but devotes only a few introductory pages to our jicriod 
(p. 4), being occupied chiefly with the Anselmic, the orthodox 
Lutheran and Calvinistic, and the modern German theories of re- 
demption, Ritschl belonged originally to the Tiibingen school, 
but pursues now an independent path, and lays greater stress on the 
ethical forces in history. 


The work of the triune in his self-revelation, is the 


salvation, or redemption and reconciliation of the world: nega- 


1 Exragic, or wAarvruds, and ovaroAy, 
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tively, the emancipation of humanity from the guilt and power 
of sin and death; positively, the communication of the right- 
eousness and life of fellowship with God. Tirst, the discord 
between the Creator and the creature must be adjusted ; and 
then man can be carried onward to his destined perfection. 
Reconciliation with God is the ultimate aim of every r 
Tn heathenism it was only darkly guessed and felt after, or 
anticipated in perverted, fleshly forms. In Judaism it was 





divinely promised, typically foreshadowed, and historically pre- 
pared, In Christianity it is revealed in objective reality, 
according to the eternal counsel of the love and wisdom of 
God, through the life, death, and resurrection of Christ, and is 
being continually applicd subjectively to individuals in the 
church by the Holy Spirit, through the means of grace, on 
condition of repentance and faith, Christ is, exclusively and 
God and man, 

The apostolic seriptures, in the fulness of their inspiration, 
everywhere bear witness of this salvation wrought: throngh 
Christ, as a living fact of experience But it required time for 
the profound ideas of a Pan) and a John to come up clearly to 
the view of the church; indeed, to this day they reniain un- 
fathomed. Here again experience anticipated theology, The 
church lived from the first on the atoning sacrifive of Christ. 
The cross ruled all Christian thought and conduct, and fed the 
spirit of martyrdom, But the primitive church teachers lived 
more in the thankful enjoyment of redenption than in logical 
reflection upon it. We percciye in their exhibitions of this 
blessed mystery the langnage rather of enthusiastic feeling than 
of careful definition and aeute analysis, Moreover, this doc- 
trine was never, like Christology aud the doctrine of the 
Trinity, a subject of special controversy within the ancient 
church, The ecumenical symbols touch it only in general 
terms, The Apostles’ Creed presents it in the article on the 
forgiveness of sings on the yrouud of the diyine-human life, 
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death, and resurrection of Christ. The Nicene Creed says, a 
little more definitely, that Christ beeame mau for our salvation,' 
anil died for us, and rose again. 


Nevertheless, all the essential elements of the later church 
doctrine of redemption may he found, either expressed or im- 


plied, before _the close of the second century. The negative 
part of the doctrine, the subjection of the devil, the prince of 
the kingdom of sin and death, was naturally most dwelt on in 
the patristic period, on account of the existing conflict of Chris- 
tianity with heathenism, which was regarded as wholly raled 
by Satan and demons. Even in the New Testament, particu- 
larly in Col. 2; 15, Heb. 2: 14, and 1 John 3: 8, the victory 
over the devil is made an integral part of the work of Christ. 
But this view was carried out in the early church in a very 
peculiar and, to some extent, mythical way; aud in this form 
continued current, wntil the satisfaction theory of Anselm gave 
a new turn to the development of the dogma. Satan is sup- 
posed to have acquired, by the disobedieuce of our first parents, a 
legal claim (whether just or unjust) upon mankind, and held 
them bound in the chains of sin and death (comp, Hebr, 2; 14, 
15). Christ came to our release, The victory over Satan was 
conceived now as a legal ransom by the payment of a stipulated 
price, to wit, the death of Christ; now as a cheat upon him,’ 
either intentional and deserved, or dne to his own infatnation.? 


The theological development of the doctrine of the work of 


Christ began with the struggle against Jewish and_heathen in- 


doctrine of the person of Christ, which is inseparable from that 
of his work, and indeed fundamental to it. Ebionism, with 
its deistic and legal spirit, could not raise its view above the 
prophetic office of Christ to the priestly and the kingly, but saw 
in him only a new teacher and legislator, Gnosticism, from 





1 dea tiv queripay owrgpiar. 21 Cor. 2: 8, misupprehended. 

‘This strange theory is variously held by Irenwus, Origen, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen, Ambrose, Augustin, Leo the Great and Gregory 
the Great. See Baur, ch. I. and II, p, 30-118. 
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the naturalistie aud pautheistie position of heathendom, looked 
npon redemption as a pliysical and intellectual process, liberat- 
ing the spirit from the bonds of matter, the supposed principle 
of evil; redneed the human life and passion of Clirist to a yain 
show; and could aseribe at hest only a symbolical yirtue to his 
death. For this reason even Ignatius, Irenweus, and Tertullian, 
in their opposition to docetisin, insist most curnestly on the reality 
of the hunuunity and death of Jesus, as the souree of our recon- 
ciliation with Gad.! 


Tn Justin Martyn appe 4trine of satisfac. 





tion, thongh in very indefinite terms. He often refers to the 
Messianic fifty-third chapter of Isaiah? 

The anonymous author of the Epistle to an unknown heathen, 
Diognetus, which has sometimes been aseribed to Justin, but is 
probably of much earlicr date, has a beautiful and forcible pas- 
sage on the mystery of redemption, which shows that the root 
of the matter was apprehended by faith long before a logical 
analysis was attempted. “ When our wickedness,” he says,* 
“had reached its height, and it had been clearly shown that its 
reward—pinishient and death—was impending over us... . 
God himself took on Ulin die lurden of our iniquities, Ife 
gaye Tlis own Som as a ransom for us, the holy One for trans- 
uressors, the blameless One for the wicked, the righteous One 
for the unrighteous, the incorruptible One for the corrnptible, 
the immortal One for therm that are mortal, Tor what other 
thiug was capable of covering our sins than fis righteousness? 
By what other one was it possible that we, the wicked and un- 
godly, could be justified, than by the only Son of God?) O 
sweet exchange! Oounsearchable operation! O benefits sure 
passing all expectation! that the wickedness of many should be 
hid in a singh: righteous One, amd that the righteousness of One 


should justify many transgressors!” 


1 Comp. @ 146. 
* Apol. 1.50, ote, See von Engelhardt, p. 182 
3 By nd Dioguetum, c 9 
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TreN2vs is the first of all the church teachers to give_a 
careful analysis of the work of redemption, and his view_is_by 
far the deepest and soundest we find in the first three centuries, 
Christ, he teaches, as the second Adam, repeated in himself the 
entire life of man, from childhood to manhood, from birth to 





death and hades, aud as it were summed up that life and 
brought it under one head,' with the double purpose of restoring 
humanity from its fall and carrying it to perfection. Redemp- 


tion comprises the taking away of sin by the perfect obedience 





of Christ; the destruction of death hy vietory over the devil ; 
aud the communication of a new divine life to man. To aecom- 
plish this work, the Redeemer must unite in himself the divine 
and human natures; for only as God could he do what man 
could not, and only as man could he do in a legitimate way, 
what man should. By the voluntary disobedience of Adam 
the devil gained a power over man, but in an unfair way, by 
fraud,? By the voluntary obedience of Christ that power was 
wrested from him by lawful meaus.? This took place first in 
the temptation, in which Christ renewed or recapitulated the 
struggle of Adam with Satan, but defeated the seducer, and 
thereby liberated nan from his thraldom. But then the whole 
lite of Christ was a continnous victorious conflict with Satan, 
and « constant obedience to God. This obedience completed 
itself in the suffering and death on the tree of the cross, and 
thus blotted out the disobedience which the first Adam had 
committed on the tree of knowledge, This, however, is only 
the negative side. To this is added, as already remarked, the 
communication of a new divine principle of life, and the per- 
fecting of the idea of humanity first effected by Christ. 

OrIGcEN differs from Trenwus in considering man, in conse- 
quence of sin, the lawful property of Satan, and in representing 


! This, as already intimated in a former connection, is the sense of his fre- 
quent expression: dvakegadaoiy, dvaxegaraiwatc, recupitulare, recupitulatio. 

* Dissuasio. 

3 By suadela, persuasion, announcement of truth, not overreaching or 
deception. 
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the victory oyer Satin as an outwitting of the enemy, who had 
no elaim to the sinless soul of Jesus, and therefore could not 
keep it in death, The ransom was paid, not to God, but to 
Satan, who thereby lost his right to man,  Tlere Origen touches 
on muythieal Gnosticism. Ele contemplates the death of Christ, 
however, from other points of view also, as an atoning sxerifice 
of love oftered to God for the sins of the world; as the highest 
proof of perfect obedience to God; and as an example of pa- 
tienee. Tle singularly extends the virtue of this redemption te 
the whole spirit world, to fallen angels as well as men, in con- 
nection with his hypothesis of a final restoration. The only 
one of the fathers who accompanies him in this is Gregory of 
Nyssa. 

Athanasius, in his early vouth, at the beginning of the next 
period, wrote the first systematic treatise on redeniption and 
answer to the question “ Cia Deus homo?! But it was. left 
for the Latin church, after the epoch-making treatise of Anselm, 


to develop this important doctrine in its various uspects. 


§ 154. Other Dovlrines. 


The doetrine of (he subjective appropriation of salyation, 
including faith, justification, aud. sinetifieation, was as vet far 
less perfeetly formed than the objective dogmas; and in the 
nature of the case, wnist follow the butter, Tf any one expects 
to find in this period, or in any of the church fathers, Augustin 
himself not excepted, the Protestant doetrine of justification by 


faith elowe, as the “articulus stantis aul ecdeutis cvelesio? Wwe 


Will be greatly disappointed, “The inewrnation of the Logos, 
his trae divinity and true humanity, stind almost unmistakably 


in the foreground, as the fiodsaneotal truths.  Paal's doctrine 


Y Dbyoe rept rig Fravipariorwr oi Foor. Ttwaa written before the outbreak 
of the Arian controversy. Thy Atlhanusinn authorship has been contested 
Withont good reasoo; hut another work with the similar lille: spi rie 
saprariug ra Veor Aévew, is pseudlo-Athanasian, and belongs to the younger 
Apollinsris of Laudicea. Seo Kitecht, 1,8 Sie 
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of justification, except perhaps in Clement of Rome, who joins 
it with the doctrine of James, is left very much out of view, 
and awaits the age of the Reformation to be more thoroughly 
established and understood. The fathers lay chief stress on 
sanctification and good works, and show the already existing 
germs of the Roman Catholic doctrine of the meritoriousness 
and even the supererogatory meritoriousness of Christian virtue. 
It was left to modern evangelical theology to develop more fully 
the doctrines of sotcriology and subjective Christianity. 

The doctrine of the chwreh, as the communion of grace, we 
have already considered in the chapter on the constitution of 
the church,’ and the doctrine of the sacraments, as the objective 
means of appropriating grace, in the chapter ou worship. 


§ 155. Eschatology. Immortality ail Resurrection. 


I. GENERAL Eschatology: 

Cur. W. FLiGGR: Geschichte des Glaubens an Unsterblichkeit, Aufersteh- 
ung, Gericht und Vergeltung. 3% Theile, Leipz. 1704-1800. Purt ILL. 
in 2 vols. gives a history of the Christian doctrine, Not completed. 

WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE -ALGER (Unitarian): A Critiea/ History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life. With a Complete Literature on the Subject. 
Philad. 1864, tenth ed. with six new chs. Boston, 1878. He treats 
of the patristic doctrine in Part Fourth, ch, [. p. 894407. The 
Bibliographical Index by Prof, Ezra Annor, of Cambridge, con- 
tains a clussified list of over 5000 books on the subject, and is un- 
equalled in bibliographical literature for completeness and accuracy- 

Ep. Spiess: Entwickluageageschichie der Vorstellungen rom Zustand nach 
dem Tode, Jena, 1877. This book of 616 pages omits the Christian 
eschatology. 

II. GreEK and Roman Eschatology: 

C. Fr, NAcerspacn: Die homerische Theolagie in ihrem Zusammenhang 
dargestelit. Niirnberg, 1840. 

The same: Die nachhamerische Theologie des griechischen Folksglaubens 
bis auf Alexander. Nirnberg, 1857. 

Auc. Arnot: Die Ansichten der Alten iiher Leben, Tod und Unsterblich- 
keit. Frankfurt a, M. 1874. 

Leurs: Vors/eluajen der Griechen iiber das Fortleben nach dem Tode. 
Second ed. 1878. 


1 Bee especially 3 53, p. 168 aqq. 5 Bee 27 66 to 74, p. 235 sqq. 
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Lupwig Frrepnanspin: Sittengeschichte Roms, fifth ed. Leipz, 1881, 
vol. IIL, p. G81-717 (Der Lnsterblichkeilsglaube). 
I, Jewisnt Eschatology : 

A. Katte: Biblische Lschatologie des alten Testaments, Gotha, 1870. 

A. Wan: Cuaterblichkeils-und Veryeltunyslehve des alttestamentlichen 
Uebraismus. Jena, s71. 

Dr. Ferorsanp Wreer (d. 1879): System der AUaynagogalen Paliis- 
tinisehen Thealayie aus Targum, Midrasch nnd Talmud. Ed, by 
Franz Delitazsch and Georg Schucdermann. Leipzig, 1880. See 
chs, XX. 822-882; ANIV, 371-386. 

Ava, Winxseun: Die Vorstellungen vam AZnatande nach dem Tode nach 
Apokryphen, Talmad, und Kireheuviiteen. Tn the “ Jahrbiicher fiir 
Protest. Theol.’ Leip. 1630. 

BissELu: The Exchatology af the Apocrypha. In the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” 
1S7%. 

TV. Crrisrias Eschatology: 

See the relevant chapters in PLOGGE, and ALGER, as above. 

Dr. Epwann Biecuen: /Mistary of Opinions on the Seviptural Doctrine 
of Retrihution, New York, IS78 (35-4 pruges), 

The relevant sections in the Dovtrine Histories af Miixscuur, NEANDER, 
GasseLer, Daun, HaGennacn (IL. Be Smith's ed. vol. L215 syq, 
and 868 sqy.), Suepp, Prepac Nrvzscu (1, 897 sqy.) 

A \arge munber of monographs on Deuth, Tlades, Purgatory, Resurree- 
tion, Future Punishinent, See the next scetions, 


Christianitv—and human life itself) with its countless prob- 
lems and mysteries—has no meaning without the certainty of a 
future world of rewards and punishments, for which the present 
life serves as at preparatory school, Christ represents himself as 
“the Resurrection and the Life,” aud promises “oternal life to 
all who believe in Pim, On his resurrection the churel is built, 
and without it the eliveh could never have come inte existence, 


The re resurrection of the hove: 
Ur Ok Te Ou 





spaterhatio Tmaheee Was ainong ‘the fvst in the consciousness of 
the Christians, jind an nofuiling souree of comfort and strength 
in times of trial and perseention. ft stood in close eouneetion 
with the expectation of the Lord's glorious reappearance. — It 
is the subject of Paal’s first b pis silos, those to the Thessalonians, 


and is prominently disensscd in the fifteenth chapter of First 
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Corinthians. He declares the Christians “the most pitiable,” 
because the most deluded and usclessly self-saerificing, “of all 
men,” if their hope in Christ were confined to this life. 

The ante-Nicene chureh was a stranger in the midst of a 
hostile world, and longed for the unfading crown which awaited 
the faithful confessor and martyr beyond the grave. Such a 
mighty revolution as the conversion of the heathen emperor 
was not dreamed of even as a remote possibility, exeept perliaps 
by the far-sighted Origen, Among the five causes to which 
ibbon ves the rapid progress of the Christian relicjon, he 


assigus the second place to_the doctrine of the immortality of 


the soul. We know nothing whatever of a future world which 





lies beyond the houndaries of our observation and experience, 
except what God has chosen to reveal tous. Left to the instinets 
and aspirations of nature, which strongly crave after immortality 
and glory, we ean reach at best only probabilities; while the 
gospel gives us absolute certainty, sealed by the resurrection of 
Christ, 

iv The HESTILEN notions of the fature life were vague and 
confused, The Hindoos, Babylonians, and Egyptians had a 
lively sense of immortality, but mixed with the idea of endless 
migrations and transformations, The Buddhists, starting from 
the idea that existence is want, and want is suffering, make 
it the chief end of man to escape such migrations, and by 
various mortifications to prepare for final absorption in 
Nirwana, The popular belief among the ancient Grecks and 
Romans was that man passes after death into the Underworld, 
the Greek Hades, the Roman Orevs. According to Homer, 
Hades is a dark abode in the interior of the earth, with an 
entrance at the Western extremity of the Ocean, where the rays 
of the sun do not penetrate, Charon carries the dead over the 
stream Acheron, and the three-headed dog Cerberus watches 
the entrance and allows none to pass out, ‘There the spirits 
exist in a disembodied state and lead a shadowy dream-life. A 
vague distinction was made between two regions in Hades, an 
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Flysium (also “the Islands of the Blessed”) for the good, and 
Tartarus for the bad. “ Poets and painters,” says Gibbon, 
“peopled the infernal regions with so many phantoms and 
monsters, who dispensed their rewards and punishments with so 
little equity, that a solemn truth, the most congenial to the 
human heart, was oppressed and disgraced by the absurd mix- 
ture of the wildest fictions. The eleventh book of the Odyssey 
gives a very dreary aud incuherent aceount of the infernal 
shades. Pindar and Virgil have embellished the picture; hut 
even those poets, thongh more correct than their great model, 
are guilty of yery strange inconsistencies.” ! 

Socrates, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch rose highest 
among the ancient philosophers i in their views of the future 
life, but they reached its ability—not in 
its certainty. Socrates, after he was condemned to death, said to 





his judges: “ Death is either an eternal sleep, or the transition 
to a new life; but in neither case is it an evil;"? and he drank 
with playful irony the fatal hemlock. Plato, viewing the 
human soul as a portion of the eternal, infinite, all- pervading 


deity, believed in its pre-existence before this 


thus had a strony ground of hope for its continuance aft 
death. All the souls (according to his Pliedon and Gorgias 
death 5 g 
pass into the spirit-world, the righteous into the abodes of bliss, 





where they live forever in a disembodied state, the wicked into 
Tartarus for punishment and purification (which notion pre- 
pared the way for purgatory). Plutarch, the purest and noblest 


among the Platonists, thought that immortality wast »parably 


connected with belief in e v Providence, and looked 
with Plato to the life beyond as promising a higher knowledge 
of, and closer conformity to God, but only for those few who 





are here purified by virtue aud piety. In such rare cases, 
departure might be called an ascent to the stars, to heaven, 
to the gods, rather than a descent to Hades, He also, at the 
death of his daughter, expresses his faith in the blissful state of 


© Decline and Full of the Rt. Emp. ch. XV 2 Plato, Apol. 40. 
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infants who die in infaney. Cicero, in his Tuseulan Questions 
and treatise De Senectute, reflects in classical language “ the 
ignorance, the errors, and the uncertainty of the ancient 
philosophers with regard to the immortality of the soul.” 
Though strongly leaning to a positive view, he yet found it no 
superfluous task to quiet the fear of death in case the soul 
should perish with the body. The Stoics believed only in a 
limited immortality, or denied it altogether, and justified suicide 


when life became nnendurable. The great ett Brose and 
Rome were not i ed_ by the idea of a future world as a 


motive of action, During the debate on the punishment of 
Catiline and his fellow-conspirators, Julius Cesar openly de- 
clared in the Roman Senate that death dissolves all the ills of 
mortality, and is the boundary of existence beyond which there 
is no more care nor joy, no more punishment for sin, nor any 
reward for virtue. The younger Cato, the model Stoic, agreed 
with Cxsar; yet before he made an end to his life at Utica, he 
read Plato’s Phadon. Seneca once dreamed of immortality, 
and almost approached the Christian hope of the birth-day of 
eternity, if we are to trust his rhetoric, but afterwards he awoke 
from the beautiful dream and committed suicide. The elder 
Pliny, who found a tragie death under the lava of Vesuvius, 
speaks of the future life _as_an_invyenti man’s vanity an 
selfishness, and thinks that body and soul have no more sensa- 
tion after death than before birth ; death becomes doubly painful 
if it is only the beginning of another indefinite existence, 
Tacitus speaks but once of immortality, and then conditionally ; 
and he believed only in the immortality of fame. Marcus 
Aurelius, in sad resignation, bids nature, “Give what thou wilt, 
and take back again what and when thou wilt.” 

These were noble and earnest Romans. What can be ex- 
pected from the crowd of frivolous men of the world who 
moved within the limits of matter and scuse, and made present 
pleasure and enjoyment the chief end of life? The surviving 
wife of an Epicurean philosopher erected a monument to him, 

Vol. [1.—38 
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with the iuseription, “to the cternal sleep.”' Not a few 
heathen epitaphs openly profess the doctrine that death ends all ; 
while, in striking contrast with them, the hamble Christian in- 
scriptions in the catacombs express the confident hope of future 
bliss and glory in the uninterrupted communion of the believer 
with Christ and God. 

Yet the scepticism of the educated and half-educated could 
not extinguish the popular belief in the imperial age. The 
nuinber of cheerless and hopeless materialistic epitaphs is, after 
all, very small as compared with the many thousands which 
reveal no such doubt, or express a belief in some kind of exist- 
ence beyond the grave? 

Of a_resurrection of the body the Greeks and Romans had 
lines, which were supposed to surround the disembodied spirits, 
and to make them to some degree recognizable, Heathen 
ehcp like Calang, ric uled the resurrection of the he body 
as useless, ¢ ; 

2. The Jewrsm doctrine is far in advance of heathen notions 
and conjectures, but presents different phases of development. 

(a) The Mosaic writings are remarkably silent abont the 
future life, and emphasize the present rather than future con- 
sequences of the observance or non-obseryance of the law 
(because it had a civil or political as well as spiritual import) ; 
and hence the Sadducees accepted them, although they denied 
the resurrection Loney also the immortality of the soul). 





some remote and significant 
hints of ‘natin, as in the tree of life with its symbolic 
import ;* in the mysterious trauslation of Euoch as a reward 
for his piety;* in the prohibition of necromaney;° in’ the 


Th ins, however 





1 Sve Friedlaender, 1. c. 682 sq. 

7See Fricdlaender, p. G85. So in our age, too, the number of sceptics, 
materislists, and allieists, though by no mens inconsidernble, is a very small 
minority compared with the mass of believers in a future life. 

§(iew. 2: Ys Br 22, 24, Gen. 5: A 

* Deut. 18: 11; comp. 1 Sam. 28; 7. 
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patriarchal phrase for dying: “to be gathered to his fathers,” 


‘and last, though not least, in the self- 


or “to his people;” 
designation of Jchoyah as “the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob,” which implies their immortality, since “God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living. What bas an eternal 


meaning for God must itself be eternal. 


(6) In_the later writings of the Old Testament, especially 
during and after the exile, the doctrine _of_immortality and 


resurrection comes out plainly’ Daniel’s vision reaches out 


ne 


even to the final resurrection of “many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth to everlasting life,’ and of “some to 
shame and everlasting contempt,” and prophesies that “ they 
that are wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars forever 
and ever.” 4 

But before Christ, who first revealed true life, the Hebrew 
Sheol, the general receptacle of departing souls, remained, like 
the Greck Hades, a dark and dreary abode, and is so described 
in the Old Testament.* Cases like Enoch’s wanslation and 
Flijah’s ascent are aliogether unique and exceptional, and imply 
the meaning that death is contrary to man’s original destination, 
and may be overcome by the power of holiness. 

(ec) The Jewish Apoerypha (the Book of Wisdom, and the 
Second Book of Maccabees), and later Jewish writings (the 
Book of Enoch, the Apocalypse of Ezra) show some progress: 


1Gen, 25: 8; 35: 29: 49: 29,33. 7? Ex, 3: 6, 16; comp, Matt, 22: 32. 

*Comp. the famous Goél-passage, Job 19: 25-27, which strongly teaches 
the immortality of the soul and the future rectification of the wrongs of this 
life; Eccles. 12: 7 (“the spirit shall return to God who gave it’), und ver, 
14 ("God shall bring every work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it he good or whether it be evil”). 

‘Dan, 12: 2,3; comp. Isa. 65: 17; 66: 22-24. 

5 See the passages sub Sheol in the Hebrew Concordance. The very name 
Sheol (DiNw) expresses either the inexorable demand and insatiability of 


death (if derived from ON, to ask pressingly, & urge), or the subterranean 
character of the region, an abyss (if derived from Saw, to be hollow, comp. 
hell, hollow, ITshle), and is essentially the same as the Greek Hades and the 
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they distinguish between two regions in Sheol—Paradise or 
Abraliam'’s Bosom for the righteous, aud Gehinnom or Gehenna 
for the wieked; they emphasize the resurrection of the body, 
and the future rewards and punishments, 

(d) TI mbellishments, It 
puts Paradise and Gehenna in close proximity, measures their 





mr 
‘ 





dds various fane 





extent, and distinguishes different departments in both cor- 
responding to the degrees of merit and gailt, Paradise is sixty 
times as large as the world, and Hell sixty times as large as 
Paradise, for the bad preponderate here and hereafter. Accord- 
ing to other rabbinieal testimonies, both are well nigh bonad- 
less, The Talmndie deseriptions of Paradise (as those of the 
Koran) mix sensnal and spiritual delights. The rightcous 
enjoy the vision of the Shechina and feast with the patriarchs, 
and with Moses and David of the flesh of leviathan, and drink 
wine from the enp of salvation. Each inhabitant has a house 
according to his merit. Among the punishments of hell the 
chief place is assigned to fire, whieh is renewed every week 
after the Sabbath. The wieked are boiled like the flesh in the 
not, but the bad Tsraclites are not touched by fire, and are 
otherwise tormented. The severest punishment is reserved for 
idolaters, hypocrites, traitors, and apostates. As to the duration 
of future punishment the school of Shanunai held that it was 
everlasting ; while the school of Tillel inclined toe the milder 
view of a possible redemption after repentance aud purification. 


Roman Orens. The distinction of two regions in the spirit-world (Abraham's 
Bosom or Paradise, and Gehenna, comp. Luke 16: 22,28) does not appear 
clearly in the canonies! books, and is of later origin. Ochler (Theol. des A, 
Test, 1. 264) says: “Von cinem Untersehivd des Looses der im Todtenveich 
Befindlichen ist im Alten Test. nirgenlsdenitich qevvdet. Wie vieluchr dort Alles 
gleich werde, schildert HWiob. 8: 17 VO. Nir in dew Vd- 155 Jes. 82: 28, wo den 
gestiireten Evaberern div iiusserste Tiefe (MIDIV) augewiesen wird, kann man lie 
Andentuny versehivdener Abstufungen des Tultouvvichs finden, etwa in dem Sinn, 
wie doaphius (Bell. Jud. TIT 8. 4) den Sthetneaitern ednen, adye axoribrepng 
in slwxcieht stellt,  Sonst ist air von eluer Sonderung nach Vilkern und Gee 
schlechtern die Rede, nicht won einer Sonderung der Gerechten und Unge 
vochten'" 
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Some Rabbis taught that hell will cease, and that the sun will 
burn ap and annihilate the wicked! 

3. The Curistian doctrine of the future life differs from the 
heathen, and to a Jess extent also from the Jewish, in the follow- 
ing important points ; 

(a) It gives to the belicf in a future state the absolute cer- 
tainty of divine revelation, sealed by the faet of Christ’s resur- 


rection, and thereby imparts to the present life an immeasurable 





importance, involving endless issues. 





(6) It connects the resurrection of the sui Umno 
tality of the soul, and thus gives concrete completion to the latter, 
and saves the whole individuality of man from destraction. 

(o) 


something terrible, from whieh natare shrinks. Bot its terror 


views death as the punishment of sin, and therefore as 
It views death as tl nishment of sin, and therefore 





has been broken, and its sting extracted by Christ, 
() It qualifies the idea of a future state by the doctrine of 
sin and redemption, and thus makes it to the believer a state of 


absolute holiness and happiness, to the impenitent sinner a state 
of absolute misery, Death aud immortality are a blessing tu the 
one, but a terror to the other; the former can hail them with 
joy; the latter has reason to tremble. 

veneral j 


(e) It_gi reat_prominence to the udgment, after 





the resurrection, which determines the ultimate fate of all men 
according to their works done in this earthly life, 

But we must distinguish, in this mysterious article, what is 
of faith, and what is private opinion and speculation. 

The return _of Christ to judgment with its eternal rewards 
and punishment is the centre of the eschatological faith of the 
church. The judgment is preceded by the general resurrection, 
and followed by life everlasting. 


' See these and other enrious particulars with references in Wiinsche, l. ¢. p. 
361 sqq., and 494 sqq. Te confesses, however, that il is exceedingly difficult 
to present a coherent system from the various sayings of the Rabbis. The 
views of the Essenes differed from the common Jewish notions; they believed 
only in the immortality of the soul, and greeted death as a deliverance from 
the prison of the body. 
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This faith is expressed in the meumenical erceds. 
The Apostles’ Creed ; 


“He shall come to judge the quick and the dead,” and ‘‘T believe 
in the resurrection of the body and life everlasting.” 


The Nicene Creed: 


“He shall come again, with glory, to judge the quick and the dead; 
whose kingdom shall have no end.” “ And we look for the resurrection 
of the dead, snd the life of the world to come,” 


The Athanasian Creed, so called, adds to these simple state- 
ments a damuatory clause at the beginning, middle, aud end, 
and makes salvation depend on belief’ in the orthodox catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity and the Incarnation, as therein stated. 
But that document is of much later origin, and cannot be traced 
beyond the sixth century. 

The liturgies which claim apostolic or post-apostolic origin, 
give devotional expression to the same essential points in the 
eucharistic sacrifice. 


The Clementine liturgy : 


“Being mindful, therefore, of His passion and death, and resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and returv into the heavens, and His future second 
appearing, wherein He is to come with glory and power to judge the 
quick and the dead, and to recompense to every one according to his 
works.” 


The liturgy of James; 


“Fis second glorious and awful appearing, when He shall come 
with glory to judge the quick and the dead, and render to every one ac- 
cording to his works.” 


The liturgy of Mark: 


“His second terrible and dreadful coming, in which THe will come 
to judge righteously the quick snd the dead, and to render to each man 
according to his works.” 


All that is beyond these revealed and generally received 


pares Tas sets Sine nt 
articles must be left free. The time of the Second Advent, the 
INT ; ate de : ; 

preceding “revelation of Antichrist, the millennium before or 
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after the general judgment, the nature of the disembodied state 
between death and resurrection, the mode and degree of future 
punishment, the proportion of the saved and lost, the fate of 
the heathen and all who die ignorant of Christianity, the locality 
of heaven and hell, are open questions in eschatology about 
which wise and good men in the church have always differed, 
and will differ to the end, The Bible speaks indeed of ascend- 
ing to heaven and descending to hell, but this is simply the 
unavoidable popular language, as when it speaks of the rising 
and setting suo. We do the same, although we know that in 
the universe of God there is neither above nor below, and that 
the sun does not move around the earth. The supernatural 
world may be very far from ns, beyond the stars and beyond 
the boundaries of the visible created world (if it has any bound- 
aries), or very near and round about us. At all events there is 
an abundance of room for all God’s children. “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions. I go to prepare a place for you” 
(John 14: 2). This suffices for faith, 


§ 156. Between Death and Resurrection. 


Day. Bronnev: Traité de la créance des Peres touchant U'état des ames 
apres cette vie, Charenton, 1651, 

J. A. BAUMGARTEN: Historia doctrine de Statu Animarum separatarum. 
Hal. 1754. 

Hoérrxer: De Origine dogm. de Purgatorio. Hal. 1792. 

J. A. Ernestr; De veterum Pairum opinione de Statu Animarum a corpore 
sejunctar. Lips. 1794. 

HERsERT Mortimer Luckocx (Canon of Ely, high-Anglican): After 
Death. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive Times respect- 
ing the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship to the Living. 
London, third ed. 1881. Defends prayers for the dead. 


Among the darkest points in eschatology is the middle state, 
or the condition of the soul betsveen death and resurrection, It 
is difficult to conceive of a disembodied state of happiness or 
woe without physical organs for enjoyment and suffering, 
Justin Martyr held that the souls retain their sensibility after 
death, otherwise the bad would have the advantage over the 
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good. Origen scemis to have assumed some refined, spiritual 
corporeity which accompanies the soul on its lonely journey, 
and is the germ of the resurrection body ; but the speculative 
opinions of that profound thinker were looked upon with sus- 
picion, and some of them were ultimately condemned. The 
idea of the sleep of the soul (psyehopannychia) had some advo- 
eates, but was expressly rejected by Tertullian.’ Others held 
that the soul died with the body, and was created anew at the 
resurrection.? The prevailing view was that the soul continued 
in a conscious, though disembodied state, by virtue either of 
inherent or of communicated immortality. The nature of that 
state depends upon the moral character formed in this life either 
for weal or woe, without the possibility of a change except in 
the same direction, 

The eatholic doctrine of the status intermedius was chiefly 
derived from the Jewish tradition of the Sheol, from the para- 
ble of Dives and Lazarus (Luke 16; 19 sqq.), and from the 


passages of Christ’s descent into Hades.* The utterane e 
ante-Nicene fathers are somewhat yague and confused, but re- 


ceive light from the more mature statements of the Nicene and 


post-Nicene fathers, and may be reduced to the following points. 4 


1, The pious who died before Christ from Abel or Adam 
down to Johiu the Baptist (with rare exceptions, as Enoch, 


Moses, and Elijah) were detained ina part of Sheol,’ waiting 


* De Anima, ¢. 58. The doctrine of the psychopannychia was renewed by 
the Anabsptists, and refuted by Calvin in one of hia earliest books. (Paris, 
1534.) 

1 Eusebius, VI. 37, mentions this view as held by some in Arabia. 

3 Luke 23: 43; Acts 2: 31; 1 Pet. 3:19; 4: 6. 

* Comp. among other passages, Justin M, Dial. v5, 72,80, 99,105 (Engel- 
hart, l. ec. p. 308); Treneus, IV. 27,2; V. 315 Teruillian, De Anima, ce. 7, 31, 
50,55, 58; Ade. Mare. IV. 34; Cyprian, Hp. 52; Clemens Alex., Strom. VIL 
762 sq.; Origen, Contra Cels, V. 15; Mom. in Lue. XAV. (‘Tom. IL. 948); 
Hom. in Ez. 1, (111. 360); Atwbrose, ie Bono Mortis, aud Ep, 20. 

®The medimyal scholastics called Uiat part of Sheol the Limbus Patrum, 
and assumed that it was emptied by Christ at his descent, and replaced by 
Purgatory, which in turn will be emptied at the second Advent, so that after 
the judgment there will be only heaven and hell. The evangelical confeasiona 
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for the first Advent, and were released by Christ after the 
eracifixion and transferred to Paradise. This was the chief 
aim and result of the descensus ad inferos, as understood in the 
church long before it became an article of the Apostles’ Creed, 
first in Aquileja (where, however, Rufinus explained it wrongly, 
as being equivalent to burial), aud then in Rome. Hermas of 
Rome and Clement of Alexandria supposed that the patriarchs 
and Old Testament saints, before their translation, were baptized 
by Christ and the apostles. Irenmus repeatedly refers to the 
descent of Christ to the spirit-world as the only means by 
which the benefits of the redemption could be made known and 
applied to the pious dead of former ages." 

2. Christian martyrs and confessors, to whom were afterwards 
added other eminent saints, pass immediately after death into 


heaven to the blessed vision of God’ 
3. The majority of Christian believers, being imperfect, enter 
for an indefinite period into a preparatory state of rest and hap- 


yiness, usually called Paradise (comp. Luke 23: 41) or Abra- 
ham’s Bosom (Luke 16; 23), There they are gradually purged 
of remaining infirmities until they are ripe for heaven, into 
which nothing is admitted but absolate purity. Origen assumed 
a constant progression to higher and higher regions of knowledge 
and bliss, (After the fifth or sixth century, certainly since 
Pope Gregory [., Purgatory was substituted for Paradise). 

4. The locality_of Paradise is uncertain: some imagined it 


agree with the Roman Catholic in the twofold state after the judgment, but 
deny the preceding state of purgatory between heaven and hell. They allow, 
however, different degrees of holiness and happiness as well as guilt and 
punishment before and after the judgment. 

' Adv. fr. VV. 27.4.2: “Tt was for this reason that the Lord descended 
into the regions beneath the earth, preaching His advent to them also, and 
(declaring] the remission of sins to those who believe in Him. Now all 
those believed in Him who had hope towards him, that is, those who pro- 
claimed His advent, and submitted to His dispensations, the righteous men, 
the prophets, and the patriarchs, to whom He remitted sins in the same way, 
as He did to us, which sins we should not lay to their charge, if we would not 
despise the grace of God.” This passage exists only in the Latin version. 

? The Gnostics taught that all souls return immediately to God, but this was 
rejected as heretical. Justin, Dial. 80, 
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to be a higher region of Tades beneath the earth, yet “afar 
dt" from Gehenna, and separated from it by “a great gulf” 
(comp. Luke 16: 25, 26);' others transferred it to. the lower 
recions of heayen aboye the earth, yet clearly distinct from the 
final home of the blessed? 


5. Impenitent Christians and unbelievers go down to the 


lower_vegions of Hades (Gehenna, Tartarus, Hell) into a pre- 
piratory state of misery and dreadful expectation of the final 
judgment. From the fourth century [fades came to be identi- 


fied with TTell, and this confusion passed into many versions of 


the Bible, including that of King James. 






ess, except by Justin and the Alex- 
andrian fathers, who extended the operations of divine grace 
beyond the limits of the visible church. Justin Martyr must 
have believed, from his premises, in the salvation of all those 
heathen who had in this life followed the light of the Divine 
Logos and dicd in a state of unconscious Christianity, or pre- 
paredness for Christianity. For, he says, “those who lived 
with the Logos were Christians, althongh they were esteemed 
atheists, as Socrates and Tferaclitus,? and others like them,’ * 


'So apparently Termilian, who calls Gehenna “a reservoir of secret fire 
under the earth,” and Varadise “the place of divine bliss appointed to receive 
the spirits of the saints, separated from the knowledge of this world by that 
fiery zone (i. ¢. the river Pyripllegeton as by a sort of enclosure.") Apol. ¢. 47. 

* So Trenwus, Adv. Wor, V. 5,21; “Wherefore also the elders who were 
disciples of the apostles tell us that those who were translated were transferred 
to that place (for paradise has been prepared for righteous mien, such as have 
the Spirits in which place also Paul the apostle, when he was canght op, 
heard words which are unspeakable as rewards us in our present condition), 
and that there shall they who have been translated remain until the consum- 
anition [of all Uungs], as a peelude ty inimortality,” 

3 Apal. L. 46+ of pera Athen dramavree Xproriaval cia, nav GVeoe Evoniadyoay, 
lov Fu "HAAjot Saxpdzye Kai Myanderrag wai vi dune abroig. Comp. Apol, I. 20, 
44; Apol. IL. 8,13. He does not say anywhere expressly that the nobler 
heathen are saved; bnt it follows from his view of the Logos spermaticos (see 
p 550). Hh owas renewed ii the sixteenth century by Zwingh, and may be 
consistently held hy all who make salvation depend on eternal election rather 
Hin on water-baptism. God is not bound by his own ordinances, and may 
save whoyy and when aud how be pleases. 
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7. There are, i the other world, different degrees of happi- 
ness and misery according to the degrees of merit and guilt. 
This is reasonable in itself, and supported by scripture. 

8. With the idea of the imperfection of the middle state and 
the possibility of progressive amelioration, is connected_the 
commemoration of the departed, aud prayer _m_ their behalf. 
No trace of the custom is found in the New Testament nor in 
the canonical books of the Old, but an isolated example, which 
seems to imply habit, occurs in the age of the Maccabees, when 
Judas Maceabzeus and his company offered prayer and sacrifice 
for those slain in battle, “that they might be delivered from 
sin.”? In old Jewish service-books there are prayers for the 
blessedness of the dead.? The strong sense of the communion 
of saints unbroken by death easily accounts for the rise of a 
similar custom among the early Christians. Tertullian bears 
clear testimony to its existence at his time. ‘We offer,” he 
says, “ oblations for the dead on the auniversary of their birth,” 
te, their celestial birth-day.* He gives it as a mark of a 
Christian widow, that she prays for the son) of her husband, 
and requests for him refreshment and fellowship in the first 
resurrection ; and that she offers sacrifice on the anniversaries 
of his falling asleep.“ Eusebius narrates that at the tomb of 
Constantine a vast crowd of people, in company with the priesta 
of God, with tears and great lamentation offered their prayers 
to God for the emperor's soul. Augustin calls prayer for the 
pious dead in the eucharistic sacrifice an observance of the uni- 

12 Mace. 12: 39sqq. Roman Catholic divines use this passage (besides 
Matt, 5: 26; 12: 32 and 1 Cor. 3: 13-15) as an argument for the doctrine of 
purgatory, But it would prove too much for them; for the sin here spoken 
of was not venial, but the deadly sin of idolatry, which is excluded from pur- 
gatory and from the reach of efficacious intercession. 

* See specimens in Luckock, J. ¢. p. 58 sqq. 

3 De Cor. Mil. c. 3: “ Obdlationes pro defunctis, pro natulitiis annua die facimus.” 
Comp. the notes in Oebler’s ed. Tom. I. 422. 

* De Monog. c. 10: “ Pro anima ejus orat et refrigerium interim adpostulat ei 
et in prima resurreclione consortium.” 


5 Vita Const, LV. 71: civ rAavdu@ wAcion tag ebyae imip tHe Bacthéwg Wuxi 
aredidoony te Jeg. 
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versal cliareh, handed down from the fathers? He himself 
remembered in prayer his godly mother at her dying request. 

This is confirmed by the ancient liturgies, which express in 
substance the devotions of the ante-Nicene age, although they 
were not committed to writing before the fourth century. The 
commemoration of the pious dead is an important part in the 
eucharistic prayers. Take the following from the Liturgy of 
St. James: Remember, O Lord God, the spirits of whom 
we have made mention, and of whom we haye not made 
mention, who are of the true faith,’ from righteous Abel unto 
this day ; do Thou Thyself give them rest there in the land 
of the living, in Thy kingdom, in the delight of Paradise, in 
the Bosom of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, our holy 
fathers ; whenee pain and grief and Jamentation have fled away : 
there the light of ‘Thy countenance Jooks upon them, and gives 
them light for evermore.” The Clementine Liturgy in the 
eighth book of the “ Apostolical Constitutions” has likewise a 
prayer “for those who rest in faith,” in these words: “ We 
make an offering to Thee for all Thy saints who haye pleased 
Thee from the beginning of the world, patriarehs, prophets, just 
men, apostles, martyrs, eonfessors, bishops, elders, deacons, sub- 
deavons, singers, virgins, widuws, laymen, and all whose names 
Thou Thyself knowest,” 

9. These views of the middle state in connection with prayers 
for the deal show a strong tendency to the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of Purgatory, whieh afterwards came to prevail in the 

1 Sermo 172. He also inferred from the passage on the unpardonable sin 
(Matt. 12) 32) that other sinus may be forgiven in the future world. De Crett. 
Dei, XXL 24. To the Council of Chaleedon (452), Dioseurus was charged 
with a breach of trust for not lavine executed the will of a saintly woman 
who had left large sums of money to monasteries, hospitals, and alms-houses, 
in the hope of being benefited by the prayers of the feithfal recipients, 

Stay ovendrav. 22. dp8uSéses. The Greek clirch lays great stress oy 


orthodoxy; but it has here evidently o very wide meaning, as it includes the 
fiith of Abel and all Old Testunont saints. 


Not Purgatory. This slows the difference between the ante-Nicene and 
post-Nicene faith, See below. 
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West through the great weight of St. Augustin and Pope 
Gregory I. But there is, after all, a considerable difference. 
The ante-Nicene idea of the middle state of the pious excludes, 
or at all events ignores, the idea of penal suffering, which is au 
essential part of the Catholic conception of purgatory. It 
represents the condition of the pious as one of comparative 
happiness, inferior only to the perfect happiness after the resur- 
rection. Whatever and wherever Paradise may be, it belongs 
to the heavenly world; while purgatory is supposed to be a 
middle region between heayen and hell, and to border rather on 
the latter, The sepulehral inscriptions in the eatacombs have a 
prevailingly cheerfal tone, aud represent the departed souls as 
heing “in peace” and ‘living in Christ,” or “in God.”! The 
same view is substantially preserved in the Oriental church, 
which holds that the souls of the departed believers may be 
aided by the prayers of the living, but are nevertheless “in 
light and rest, with a foretaste of eternal happiness.* 

Yet alongside with this prevailing belicf, there are traces of 
the purgatorial idea of suffering the temporal consequences of 
sin, and a painful struggle after holiness. Origen, following in 
the path of Plato, used the term “ purgatorial fire,” * by which 
the remaining stains of the soul shall be burned away; but he 
understood it figuratively, and connected it with the consuming 
fire at the final judgment, while Augustin and Gregory I. trans- 
ferred it to the middle state, The common people and most of 
the fathers understood it of a material fire; but this is not a 
matter of faith, and there are Roman divines* who confine 


1 Sometimes, however, this is expressed in the form of a wish or prayer: 
“Mayest thou liye in God” ( Vivus dx Dro, or in Christo); ° May God refresh 
thy spirit” (Deus refrigerct spivitum tuum); “ Mayest thou have eternal light in 
Christ,” ete. Comp. 2 86, p. 301-308, 

? Longer Russian Catechism, in Schaff’s Creeds, vol, IT. p. 508. 

Sap xaPdépoump. It is mentioned also before Origen in the Clementine 
Homilies, UX. 18. The Scripture passage on which the term ignis purgatorius 
was based, is 1 Cor, 3: 13, 15») “the fire shall prove each man’s work ...- 
he himself shall be saved; yet so as through fire (d¢ dea mupdg), 

* As Mohler, Klee, and others. 
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the purgatorial sufferings to the mind and the conscience, A 
material fire would be yery harmless withont a material body. 
A still nearer approach to the Roman purgatory was made by 
Tertollian and Cyprian, who tanght that a special satisfaction 
and penance was required for sins comiitted after baptism, and 
that the last farthing must be paid (Matt. 5; 20) before the 
soul can be released from prison and enter into heayen. 


'§ 157, After Judgment. Future Punishment. 


The doctrine of the Fathers on future punishment is discussed by Dr. 
Epwak) Beecirer, /. ¢., and in the controversial works called forth 
by Canon PArranr’s Lternal Tope (Five Sermons preached in West- 
minster Abbey, Noy. 1877. Lond., 1879.) See especially 

Dr. Pusey: “ Whut is of Luith as to Lverlasting Punishment ?’* A Reply 
to Dr. Furrar’s Challenge. Oxf. and Lond., second ed. 1880 (284 
pages). 

Canon F. W. Farrar: Mercyand Judgment : A few last words on Chris 
tian Exehatology with reference lo Dr, Pusey’s “ What is of Faith?" 
London and N. York, 1881 (485 pages). See chs. IL, IIL, IX.-XIL. 
Farrar opposes with much fervor “ the current opinions about Tell,” 
and reduces it to the smallest possible dimensions of time and space, 
but expressly rejects Universalism. He accepts with Pusey the 
Romanizing view of “future purification” (instead of “ probation”), 
and thus increases the number of the saved by withdrawing yast 
multitudes of imperfeet Christians from the awful doom. 


After the general judgment we have nothing revealed but 
the boundless prospect of cwconian life and wonian death. This 
is the ultimate boundary of oor knowledge. 

There never was in the Christian church any difference of 
opinion concerning the righteous, who shall inherit eternal life 
and enjoy the blessed communion of God forever and ever. 
But the final fate of the impenitent who reject the offer of sal- 
vation admits of three answers to the reasoning mind: everlast- 
ing punishment, annihilation, restoration (after remedial punish- 
ment and repentance). 

1. Evernasting PuNisiMent of the wi cas 
and always will be the orthodox theory. Tt was bell by the 





Jews at the time of Christ, with the exeeption of the Saddicees 
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who denied the resurrection.’ It is endorsed by the highest 
authority of the most merciful Being, who sacrifieed his own 
life for the salvation of simmers." 


1 The point is disputed, but the 4th Maccabees, the 4th Esdras, the Book of 
Enoch, the Apocalypse of Baruch, and the Psalms of Solomon, contain very 
strong passages, which Dr. Pusey has collected, /, c. 48-100, and are not in- 
validated by the reply of Farrar, ch. VIII. 180-221. Josephus (whose testi- 
mony Farrar arbitrarily sets aside as worthless) attests the belief of the Phari- 
sees and Essenes in eternal punishment, Ant. XVII, 1,3; Bell, Jud. 1. 8, 
11. Rabbi Akiba (about 120) limited the punishment of Gehenna to twelve 
months; but only for the Jews. The Taloiud assigns certain classes to ever- 
lasting punishment, especially apostates and those who despise the wisdom of 
the Rabbis. The chief passage is Rosh Hoshanah, f. 16 and 17: “There will 
be three divisions on the day of judgment, the perfectly righteous, the perfectly 
wicked, and the interniediate class. The first will be at once inseribed and 
sealed to life eternal ; the second at once to Gehenna (Dan, 12: 2); the third 
will descend into Gehenna and keep rising and sinking” (Zech.12; 10). This 
opinion was endorsed by the two great schools of Shammai «and ITillel, but 
Hillel inclined to a liberal and charitable construction (see p. 596). Farrar 
maintains that Gehenna does not necessarily and usially mean hell in our 
senee, but 1) for Jews, or the majority of Jews, a short punishment, followed 
by forgiveness and escape; 2) for worse offenders « long but still terminable 
punishment; 3) for the worst offenders, especially Gentiles—punisbment fol- 
lowed hy annihilation. Tle quotes several modern Jewish authorities of the 
rationalistic type, e.g. Dr. Deutsch, who says; “There is not a word in the 
Talmud that lends any support to the damnable dogma of endless torment.” 
But Dr. Ferd. Weber who is as good authority, says, that some passages in the 
Talmud teach total annihilation of the wicked, others teach everlasting punish- 
ment, e. g. Pesachim 548: “The fire of Gehenoa is never extinguished.” Syat. 
der altsynay. Paliist, Theologie, p. 875. The Mobammedans share the Jewish 
belief, but change the inhabitants: the Koran assigns Paradise to the orthodox 
Moslems, and [ell to all unbelievers (Jews, Gentiles, and Cliristians), and to 
apostates from Islam, 

4 Matt. 12: 32 (the unpardonable sin) ; 26: 24 (Judas had better never been 
born); 25: 46 (“eternal punishment” contrasted with “eternal life’); Mark 
9: 48 (“Gehenna, where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched”). 
In the light of these solemn declarations we must iiterpret the passiges of 
Paul (Rom, 5: 12 sqq.; 14: 9; 1 Cor. 15: 22, 28), which loak towards uni- 
versal restoration. The exegetical discussion lies ontside of our scope, but as 
the meaning of aidavoc has been drawn into the patristic discussion, it is neces- 
sary to remark that the argumentative force lics not in the etymological and 
independent meaning of the word, which is limited to an mon, but in its con- 
nection with future punishinent as contrasted with future reward, which no 
man doubts to be everlasting (Matt. 25: 46). On the exegetical question see 
M, Stuart, /. ¢., and especially the excursus of Taylor Lewis on Olamic and 
Atonian words in Scripture, in Lange's Com. on Ueclesiastes (Am. ed. p, 44-51). 
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Consequently the majority of the fathers who speak plainly 
on this terrible subject, favor this view, 

Ignatius speaks of ‘the unquenchable fire ;”' THermas, of 
come “who will not be saved,” but “shall utterly perish,’ be- 
canse they will net repent. 


Justin Martyr teaches that. the wicked or hopelessly impeni- 





tent will be raised at the judgment to reecive eternal punish- 
meni, THe speaks of it in twelve passages. “ Briefly,” he 
says, “what we look for, and haye learned fron Christ, and 


what we teach, is as follows. Plato said to the same effeet, that 





Rhadamanthns and Minos would punish the wieked when they 
eame to them; we say that the same thing will take place; but 
that the judge will he Christ, and that their souls will be united 
to the same bodies, and will undergo an eernal punishment 
(azwriav xijaar); and not, as Plato said, a period of only a 
thousind years (zeeoveuet%, zeytodov).”3 In another place: 
“We helieve that all who live wiekedly and do not repent, will 
be punished in eternal fire” (ey atwedy zyupt)4 Such language 
is inconsistent with the annihilation theory for which Justin 
M. has been claimed.’ Ile docs, indeed, reject with several 
other ante-Nicene writers, che Platonie idea that the soul is in 
itself and independently immortal,’ and hints at the possibility 
of the final destruction of the wieked,’ but he puts that possi- 


1 Ep. ad Eph, e. 1G: 6 rowtroc, puTapog yerduevoc, cig 7b zip 7d doBeatav 
Xopioer. 

20%. 1. 2,7; Simi, VILL 9 (ed. Punk, I. p. 256, 488 sq.). Dr. Pusey 
claims also Polyearp (7), Barnabas, and the spurions second Ep. of Clement, 
and miny martyrs (from their Acts) on his side, p. 151-6. 

3 Apal. 1.8. (Comp. Plato, Phrdr. po 249 AG De Republ. p. 615 A,) 

4 Apol. 1. 21; comp. c. 28, 45, 52; TL 2, 7, 8, 9; Dial. 45, 130, Also w 
Engelhardt, p, 206, and Donaldson, 11. 821, 

§ By Petavius, Beecher (p. 206), Farrar (p. 296), and others. 

§ Diale. Tro 4.5; comp. Apol. £21. Tatian, his disciple, says against the 
Platonists (Ade. Greve. c. 13): “The soul is not immortal in itself, O Greeks, 
hut mortal (etx dor d0avarug yyy) Kai! vaemiy, Yeyrh S/). Yet it is pos- 
sible for it not to die.” Treas, Theophilus of Antioch, Arnobius, and Lactan- 
ting held the same view. See Nitzseli, 1. S51 343, 

TIn Dial, e. 5, he puts into the mouth of the aged man by whom he was 
ronyerted, (he Kentence: “Such as are worthy to see God die no more, but 
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bility countless ages beyond the final judgment, certainly beyond 
the Platonic millennium of punishment, so that it loses all 
practical significance and ecases to give relief. 

Trenzeus has been represented as holding inconsistently all 
three theories, or at least as hesitating between the orthodox 
view and the annihilation scheme. He denies, like Justin Mar- 
tyr, the necessary and intrinsie immortality of the soul, and 
makes it dependent on God for the continuance in life as well 
as for life itself.’ But in paraphrasing the apostolic rule of 
faith he mentions eternal punishment, and in another place he 
accepts as certain truth that “eternal fire is prepared for 
sinners,” because “the Lord openly affirms, and the other 
—_—_—___ = 
others shall undergo punishment as long os tt shall please Him thet they shall 
exist and be punished.” But just before he had said: “I do not say that all 
souls die: for that would be a godsend to the wicked. What then? the souls 
of the pious remain in a better place, while those of the unjust and wicked are 
in a worse, wailing for the time of judgment.” Comp. the note of Otto on the 
passage, Op. IT, 26. 

1 Adv. Her, 11, 34, 3 3: “omnia que facta sunt... perseverant quoadusque ea 
Deus et esse et perseverare rolueril.’ Treneus reasons that whatever is created 
had a beginning, and therefore may haye an end. Whether it will continue 
or not, depends upon man’s gralitade or ingratitude. He who preserves the 
gift of life and is grateful to the Giver, shall receive length of days forever 
and ever (accipiet et in seeulum sieculi longitudinem dicrum); but he whocusts it 
away and becomes ungrateful to his Maker, “deprives himself of perseverance 
forever" (ipse se privat in seecrdum sceeuli perseverantia). From this pussage, 
which exists only in the imperfect Latin version, Dodwell, Beecher (p. 260), 
and Farrar (241) infor that Crentens taught annihilation, and interpret per- 
severantta to mean continued existence; while Massuet (see his note in Stieren 
1, 415), and Pusey (p. 185) explain persenerentia of continuance in real life in 
God, or eternal happiness. The passage, it must be admitted, is not clear, for 
longiludo dierum and persererantia are not identical, nor is perseverantia eyuiva- 
lent to ezistentia or vita. In Bk.1V. 20,7, Ireneus says that Christ “ became 
the dispenser of the paternal grace for the benefit of man... lest man, falling 
away from God altogether, should cease to exist” (eessaret esse); but he adds, 
“the life of man consists in beholding God” (vita antem hominis visio Dei). 
Tn the fourth Pfaffian Fragment ascribed to him (Stieren I. 889), he says that 
Christ “ will come at the end of time to destroy all evil (ete t6 katapyijoae aay 
7 kaxdv) and to reconcile all things (ete 7d Atonarad26fac ra wévra. from Col. 
1: 20) that there may be an end of all impurity.” This passage, like 1 Cor. 
15: 28 and Col. 1; 20, looks towards universal restoration rather than anni- 
hilation, but admits, like the Pauline passagss, of an interpretation consistent 
with eternal punishment, See the long note im Stieren. 

Vol. 11.—39_ 
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Scriptures prove’ it. Uippelytus approves the — escha 


tology of the Pharisees as regards the resurreetion, the im- 
mortality of the soul, the judgment and conflagration, ever- 
lasting life and “ everlasting punishment ;” and in another place 
he speaks of “the rayless scenery of gloomy ‘Tartarus, where 
never shines a beam from the radiating yoiee of the Word? 
According to Tertullian the future punishment’ & will continue, 
not for a long time, but forever?" It does eredit to his feclings 
when he says that no innocent man ean rejoice in the punish- 
ment of the guilty, however just, but will grieve rather, Cyprian 
thinks that the fear of_hell is the only gronnd of the fear of 





death to any one, and that we should have before our eves the 
fear of God and eternal punishment much more than the fear 
of men and brief suffering. 

The generality ef this belief among Christians is testified by 
Celsns, who tells them that the heathen priests threaten the 
same “ cterna) punishment”? as they, and that die only question 
was which was right, since both claimed the truth with equal 
confidence.* 

I, The final axntiuiarion of the wicked remoyes all dis- 
cord from the universe of God at the expense of the natural im- 
mortality of the sonl, and on the ground that sin will ultimately 
destroy the sinner, and thus destruc itseHy 

This theory is attwibuted to Justin Martyr, Treneus, and 
others, who believed ouly in at conditional immortality which may 
he forfeited ; but, as we have just seen, their utterances in favor 





ishment are too clear and strong to justify the in- 


ference whieh they might have drawn from their psychology. 


1 Adv. Horr. V1. 4,1; 11.28, 7, See Posey, p. 177-181. Ziegler ( Jrendiue. 
p. 312) says that Irenweus teaches the eternity of prnisliment in several pas 
Fages, or presupposes it, and quotes TIL. 25,3; PV. 27, 1; 28,15 1V. 33, 1; 
39, 4; 40, 1 and 2. % Philos. IN, 23, 80. 

3 Apol. ce. 45. Comp. De Test. An Vy De Spret. 19, 80. Pusey, 184 aq. 

* De Mortal. 10; Ep. VI. 2 Pusey, LO. MMe quotes also the Rocogni- 
tions of Clement, and the Clenteutine Homilies (XE. 11) on this side. 

§ Orig. C. Cels. VILL. 48, Origen in his answer dvee pot deny the fact, but 
aima W) prove that the truth is with the Christians. 
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Arnobius, however, seems to have believed in actual annihila- 
a inti ae tal anna: 
tion; for he speaks of certain souls that “are engulfed and 
burned up,” or “hurled down and having been reduced to 
nothing, vanish in the frustration of a perpetual destruction.” ! 

III. The Arokarasrasis o ‘ 
beings to holiness and happiness. This seems to be the most 
Cad Nd = AN pd et cacti 


satisfactory specalatiye solution of the problem of sin, and 


ration of all rational 








secures perfect harmony in the creation, but does violence to 
freedom with it power to perpetuate resistance, and ignores the 


hardening nature of sin and 


repentance, If conyersion and salyation are an ultimate neces- 





1¢_ever increasing difficulty of 
sity, they lose their moral character, and moral aim. 

Origen was the first Christi iversalist. He taught a 
final restoration, but with modesty asa speculation rather than a 
dogmy, in his youthful work De Prineipiis (written before 231), 
which was made known in the West by the loose version of 





Raufinus (398).? In his later writings there are only faint traces 
of it; he seeuis 2t least to have modified it, and exempted Satan 
from final repentance and salvation, but this defeats the end of 
the theory.2 He also obscured it by his other theory of the 
necessary mutability of free will, and the constant succession of 
fall and sevmpon.s 

Uniy i Satan) was clearly taught 


by Gregory of Nyssa, a profound thinker of the school of 


1 Adv. Gent. 11. 14. The theory of conditional immortality and the anni- 
hilation of the wicked has heen recently renewed by a devout English author, 
Rev. Edward White, Life in Christ. Dr. R, Rothe also advorates annilila- 
tion, but not till after the conversion of the wicked has become a moral im- 
possibility, See his posthumous Dogmatik, ed, by Schenkel, 11. 335. 

2 De Princ. 1. 6,3. Comp. In Jer. Hom. 19; GC. Cels, V1. 26. 

3 Tt is usually asserted from Augustin down to Nitzsch (1. 402), that Origen 
included Satan in the droxardcrasie tay Tavrav, but In Ep, ad Rom. |. VITT. 
9 (Opera TY. 634) he says that Satan will not be converted, not even at the 
end of the world, and in a letter Ad quosdain amicos Alex. (Opera T. 5, quoted 
by Pusey, p. 1 25): ‘Although they say that the father of malice and of the 
perdition of those who shall be cast out of the kingdom of God, can be saved ; 
which no one can say, even if bereft of reason.” 

* After the apokatastasis has been completed in certain eons, he speaks of 
wah d279 épxy, See the judicious remarks of Neander, I. 656 (Am. ed.) 
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Origen (d. 395), and, from an exegetical standpoint, by the 
eminent Antiochian divines Diodorus of Tarsus (d. 394) and 
Theelore of Mopsnestia (d, 429), and many Nestorian bishops," 
In the West also at the time of Augustin (d, 430) there were, as 
hesavs, * multitades who did not believe in cternal punishment.” 


But the view of Origen was_rejected by Epiphanius, Jerome, 


and Angustin, and at last_condemned as one of the Origenistie 
errors under the Emperor Justinian (445).* 

Sinee that time universalism was regarded as a heresy, but is 
tolerated in Protestant churches as a private speculative opinion 
or charitable hope.’ 


1 Nitesch (I. 405 "sq.) includes also Gregory Nazianzen, and possibly 
Chrysostom among universalists, So does Farrar more confidently (249 sqq, 
271 sqq.). But the passages on the other side are stronger, sve Pusey, 209 sqq., 
244 sqq., and cannot be explained from mere “accommodation ta the popular 
view.” Jt is true, however, that Chrysostom honored the memory of Origen, 
and eulogized his teacher Diodorns, of Tarsus, and his comments on 1 Cor. 
15; 28 look towards an apokatastasis. Pusey spenks too disparagingly of 
Pinder and Theodore of Mopsnestia, as the fathers of Nestorianism, and un- 
justly asserts that they denied the inewrnation (223-226), They and Chrysos- 
tom were the fathers of a sound grammatical exegesis against the allegorizing 
extravagances of the Origenistic school, 

2 Pusey contends (125-187), that Origen was condemned by the fifth (eu- 
menical Council, 553, bat Hefele conclusively proves that the fifteen ana- 
themalisms against Origen were passed hy a local Synod of Constantinople in 
543 nnder Mennas. Sce lis Coneilicngesch., second ed, 11, 859 sqq. The same 
view was before alyoeated hy Dupin, Walch, and Déllinger. 

§ Atleast in the Lutheran church of Germany and in the clinrch of England. 
Bengel very cantionsly intimates the apokatastasis, and the Pietists in Wiirl- 
emberg generally hold it. Among recent diyines Schleiermacher, the Origen 
of Germany, is the most distinguished Universalist, Ie started not, like 
Origen, from freedom, but from the opposite Calvinistic Uheory of a particular 
election of individnals and nations, which necessarily involves a partionlar 
reprobatlon or pretermission rather, hit only for a tine, until the election shall 
reach at last the fulness of the Gentiles ani the whole of Israel. Satan was 
no obstacle with him, as he denied bis personal existence. A denomination 
of recent American origin, the Universalists, lye n creed of three articles 
called the Winchester Confession (180%), au one article teaches the ultimate 
restoration of “the whole family of mankind to holiness and happiness.” 
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§ 158, Chiliasm. 


Corropi: Kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus. 1781, Second ed, 
Giirich, 1794. 4 -vols. Very unsatisfactory. 

Minscurer: Lehre vom tansenijiihrigen Reich in den 3 ersten Jahrh. (in 
Henke's “ Magazin,” VL 2, p. 233 sqq.) 

D.T. TaAytor: The Voice af the Church on the Coming and Kingdom of 
the Redeemer; a History af the Doctrine of the Reign of Christ on 
Earth. Revised by Hastings, Second ed. Peace Dale, R. [. 1855, 
Pre-millennial, 

W. Votck: Der Chiliasmus. Eine historisch-exreget, Studie, Dorpat, 
1869 Millennarian. 

A. Kocu: Das tausendjiihrige Reich. Basel, 1872. Millennarian against 
Hengstenberg. 

C. A. Briegs: Origin and History of DPremillennarianism. In the 
“Lutheran Quarterly Review,” Gettysburg, Pa., for April, 1879. 88 
pages. Anti-millennial, occasioned by the “ Prophetic Conference” 
of Pre-millennarians, held in New York, Nov. 1878. Discusses the 
ante-Nicene doctrine, 

Geo. N.H. Perers: The Theocratic Kingdom of our Lord Jesus, the 
Christ. N. York, announced for publ. iu 3 vols, 1884. Pre-mil- 
lennarian. 

A complete critical history is wanting, but the controversial and 
devotional literature on the subject is yery large, especially in the 
English language. We wention -1) on the willennial side (em- 
bracing widely different shales of opinion). (a) Euglish and Ameri- 
can diyines: Jos. Mede (1627), Twisse, Abbadie, Beverly T, Burnet, 
Bishop Newton, Gdward Irving, Birks, Bickerstetl, Horatio and Au- 
drew Bonar (two brothers), B. B. Elliott (//ore Apoec.), John Cum- 
ming, Dean Alford, Nathan Lord, John Lillic, James H. Brooks, 
FE. R. Craveti, Nath. West, J. A. Seiss, 8. IL. Kellogg, Meters, and the 
writings of the Second Adventists, the Irvingites, aud the Plymouth 
Brethren, (6) German divines; Spener (Hoguunag besserer Zeiten), 
Peterson, Bengel (£rklirte Offeubarung Johuanis, 174)), Oetinger, 
Stilling, Lavater,Auberlen (on Dan. and Level.), Mactensen, Rothe, 
you JIofmann, Liéhe, Delitzsch, Volek, Luthardt. 2) On the 
anti-millennial side—(a) English and American: Thishop Hall, R. 
Baxter, David Brown (Christ's Second Advent), Fairbairn, Urwick, 
G. Bush, Mos. Stuart (on evel), Cowles (on Dan. and Revel.), 
Briggs, ete. (4) German; Gerhard, Maresius, Hengstenberg, Keil, 
Kliefoth, Philippi, and many others, See the articles “ Millennari- 
anism” hy Semisch, and ‘Vre-Millennarianism” by Kellog, in 
Schaff-Herzog, vols, IT. and I{L, and the literature there given, 
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The most striking point in the eschatology of the ante- 
Nicene age is the prominent chiliasm, or millennarianism, that 


is the belief of a visible reign of Christin glory on carth with 





the risen saints for a thousand vears, before the general resur- 
rection and judgment.’ It was indecd not the doctrine of the 
chureh embodied in any ereed or form of devotion, but a widely 
current opinion of distinguished teachers, sneh as Barnabas, 
Papias, Justin Martyr, Trenens, ‘Tertullian, Methodius, and 
Lactuntius; while Cains, Origen, Dionysius the Great, Eusebius 
(as afterwards Jerome and Augustin) opposed it, 

The Jewish chiliasm rested_o1 sion of 


the Mossianie kingdom, a literal interpretation of prophetic 


figures, and an overestimate of the importance of the Jewish 





people and the holy city as the centre of that kingdom. Tt was 
developed shortly before and after Christ in the apocalyptic 
literature, as the Book of Enoch, the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
dth Esdras, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and the 
Sibylline Books. It was adopted by the heretical sect of the 
Ebionites, aud the Gnostic Cerinthus.* 

The Christian chiliasm is the Jewish chiliasm_spiri 





second, instead of the first 





and fixed upo 
It distinguishes, moreover, two resurreetions, one before and 
another after the millennium, and gnakes the millennial reign of 
from which 


Christ only a prelude to his eternal reign in heayen 





it is separated hy a short interregnum of Satan. The millenniuu 
is expected to come not as the legitimate result of a historical 
process hut as a sudden snpernatural revelation, 

The adyovates of this theory appeal to the certain promises 


1 Chiliasm (from xitia ézn, a thousand years, Rey, 201 2, 3) is the Greek, 
millennarianism or millennialism (Crom mille aii), the Latin term for the same 
theory, The adherents are called Chiliasts, or Millennarians, also Pre-millen- 
narians, or Pre-milenniatists (to inleate the belief that Christ will appear again 
tefore the millennium), Int among then) many are counted who simply believe 
in tt volden aye of Christinniqy whieh is yet to come.  Dost-millennarians or 
Anti-millennarians are those who pot the Second Advent after the millennium 

7 See Euseb. WL 2. UL 27 und 2 
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of the Lord,’ but particularly to the hieoroglyphic passage of 
the Apocalypse, which teaches a inillennial veiga of Christ upon 
this earth after the first resurrection and before the creation of 
the new heayens and the new earth.’ 

In connection with this the general expectation prevailed that 
the return of the Lord was uear, though uncertain and wuascer- 
tainable as to its day and hour, so that belicvers may be always 
realy for it." This hope, through the whole age of persecution, 
was a copious fountain of encouragement and comfort under the 
pains of that martyrdom which sowed in blood the seed of a 
bountiful harvest for the church, 

Among the Apostolic Fathers Barxapas is the first_and the 


only one who expressly teaches a _pre-millennial reign of Christ 





on earth, He considers the Mosaic history of the creation a 
type of six ages of labor for the world, each lasting a thousand 
years, and of a millennium of rest ; since with God “ one day is 


as a thousand vears.”” The millennial sabbath on earth will be 


followed by an eighth and eternal day in a new world, of 
which the Lord’s Day (called by Barnabas “ the eighth day”’) is 
the type,* 

Papras of Hicrapolis, a pious but crednlous cotemporary of 
Polyearp, entertained quaint and extravagant uotions of the 


Matt. 5: 4; 19> 28; Luke 14: 12 sqq. 

* Rey. 20: 1-6, This is the only strictly millennarian passage in the whole 
Bible. Commentators are still divided as to the literal or symbolical meaning 
of the millennium, and as to its beginning in the past or in the future, Buta 
number of other passages ure drawn into the service of the millennarian 
theory, as affording indirect support, especially Isa. 11: 4-9; Acts 3: 21; 
Rom. 11: 15. Modern Pre-millennarians also appeal to what they call the 
unfalfilled prophecies of the Old Testament regarding the restoration of the 
Jews in the holy Jand, But the ancient Chiliasts applied those prophecies to 
the Christian church as the true Israel. 

3 Comp, Matt. 24: 33, 86; Mark 13: 32; Acts 1: 7; 1 Thess. 5: 1,2; 2 
Pet. 3: 10; Rev, 1: 3; 3: 3. 

* Barn. Epist. ch. 15. He seems to haye drawn his views from Ps, 90:4, 
2 Pet. 3: 8, but chiefly from Jewish tradition. He does not quote the 
Apocalypse. See Otto in Hilgenfeld’s “ Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Theologie,” 1877, p. 425-529, and Funk’s note in Patr. Apost. I. 46. 
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happiness of the millennial reign, for which he appealed to 
apostolic tradition. He put into the mouth of Christ himself a 
highly figurative deseription of the more than tropical fertility 
of that period, which is preseryed and approved by Irenzus, 
hal sounds very apoeryphal.! 

Justin Martyr represents the transition from the Jewish 
Christian to the Gentile Christian chiliasm, He speaks _re- 


peatedly of the second parousia of Christ in the clouds of 


heaven, surrounded by the holy angels. It will be preceded by 
the near manifestation of the man of sin (dvbpwxrog t7¢ dvopiac) 
who speaks blasphemies against the most high God, and will 
rule three and a half years. THe is preceded by heresies and 
false prophets? Christ will then raise the patriarchs, prophets, 


' Adv, Iler, V. 33, 4 3 (ed. Stieren I. 809), quoted from the fourth hook of 
“The Oracles of the Lord: “The days will come when vines shall grow, 
each having ten thousand branches, and in each branch ten thousand twigs, 
and in each true twig ten thousand shoots, and in every one of the shoots ten 
thousand clusters, and on every one of the clusters ten thousand grapes, and 
every grape when pressed will yive five-and-twenty measures of wine. And 
when any one of the saints shall lay hold of a cluster, another shall ery out, 
‘T am a better cluster, take me; bless the Lord through me” Ip like manner 
{Me said], ‘that a grain of wheat shall produce ten thousand ears, and that 
every ear shall Jiive ten thousand grains, and every grain shall yield ten 
pounds of pure, fine flour; and that apples, and seeds, and grass shall pro- 
dnee im similar proportions; and that all animals, feeding on the produc- 
tions of the earth, shall then live in peace and harmony, and be io 
perfect subjection to map.’ These words were communicated to Papias by 
“the preshbyters, who stw John the diseiple of the Lord,” and who remem- 
bered having heard them from John as coming fromthe Lord. There is a 
similar description of the Messianie times iu the twenty-ninth chapter of the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, from the close of the first or beginning of the second 
century, as follows: “The earth shall yield its froits, one producing ten 
thousand, and in one vine shill be a thousand bunches, and one bunch shall 
produce one thousand grapes, and one gripe shall produce one thousaud ber- 
ries, ad one berry shall yield a measure of wine. And those who have been 
hungry shall rejoice, and they shall again see prodigies every day. For spirits 
chall go forth from my sight to bring every morning the fragrance of spices, 
and at the end of the day clouds dropping the dew of health. And it ahall 
come {4 puss, at that time, that the treasure of manna shall again descend 
from abeye, and they shall eatuf it in these years.” See the Latin in 
Vritzsche's ed. of the Libri Apoc. 7), p. G66. 

* Dial. Uryph. c. 32,51, 110. Comp. Dan, 7: 25 and 2 Thess. 2: 8. 
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and pious Jews, establish the millennium, restore Jerusalem, 
and reign there in the midst of his saints; after which the 
second and general resurreetion and. judgment of the world will 
take place. He regarded this expectation of the earthly per- 
fection of Christ's kingdom as the key-stone of pure doctriue, 
but adds that many pure and devout Christians of his day did 
not share this opinion.’ After the millennium the world will 
be annihilated, or transformed. In his two Apologies, Justin 
teaches the usual view of the general resurrection and judgment, 
and makes no mention of the millennium, but does not exclude 
it? The other Greck Apologists are silent on the subject, and 
cannot be quoted either for or against chiliasm. 

Iren2us, on the strength of tradition from St. John and his 


disciples, daught that after ‘the « destruction of the Roman em- 


pire, and the brief raging of antichrist (lasting three and 4 
half years or 1260 days), Christ will visibly appear, will 
bind Satan, will reign at the rebuilt city of Jerusalem 
with the little band of faithful confessors and the host of 
risen martyrs over the nations of the earth, and will celebrate 


the millennial sabbath of preparation_for the eternal glory of 


1 Dial. c. 80 and 81. He appeals to the prophecies of Isaiah (5: 17 sqq.), 
Ezekiel, Ps. 90: 4, and the Apocalypse of “a man namel John, one of the 
apostles of Christ." In another passage, Dial. ec. 113, Justin says that as 
Joshua led Israel into the holy Jand and distributed it among the tribes, so 
Christ will convert the diaspora and distribute the goodly land, yet not as an 
earthly possession, but give us ((/uiv) an eternal inheritance. He will shine 
in Jerusalem as the eternal light, for he is the King of Salem after the order 
of Melchisedek, and the eternal priest of the Most High, But he makes no 
mention of the loosing of Satan after the millennium. Comp. the discussion of 
Justin's eschatology by M. yon Engelhardt, Das Christenthum Justins des Mirt. 
(1878), p. 302-307, and by Donaldson, Crit. Hist. of Christ. Lit. U1. 316-322. 

* This point is disputed. Semisch contends for annihilation, Weizsicker for 
transformation, yon Engelhardt (p. 309) leayes the matter undecided. In the 
Dial. c. 113 Justin says that God through Christ will renew («acvoupyeiv) the 
heayen and the earth; in the Apologies, that the world will be burnt up, 

3 Apol. 1. 50, 51,52. For this reason Donaldson (IT. 263), and Dr. Briggs 
(lc. p. 21) suspect that the chiliastic passages in the Dialogue (at least ch. 81) 
are an interpolation, or corrupted, but without any warrant. The omission of 
Justin in Jerome’s lists of Chiliasts can prove nothing against the testimony 
of all the manuscripts. 
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leaven; then, after a temporary liberation of Satan, follows 
the fiual vietory{ the general resurrection, the judgment of the 
world, and the consummation in the new heavens aud the new 
earth.' 

TERTULLIAN was an enthusiastic Chiliast, and pointed not 
only to the Apocalypse, but also to the predictions of the Mon- 
tanist prophets? But the Montanists substituted Pepuza in 
Phrygia for Jerusalem, as the centre of Christ’s reign, and ran 
into fanatical excesses, which brought ehiliasm imto discredit, 
and resulted in its condemnation by several synods in Asia 
Minor 

After Tertullian, and independently of Montanism, chiliasm 
was tanght by ComMmopran towards the close of the third 
century,! Lacrantivs, and Vicrortxus of Petau,‘ at the be- 
ginning of the fourth, Its last distinguished advocates in the 
East were Mernovius (d., a martyr, 311), the opponent of 
Origen, and Apo.tinanis of Laodicea in Syria. 

We now turn to the anti-Chiliasts. The opposition began 
during the Montanist movement in Asia Minor. Caius of 
Rome attacked both Chiliasm and Montanism, and traced the 
former to the hated heretie Cerinthus.. The Roman church 
seems never to have sympathized with either, and prepared 
itself for a comfortable settlement and normal development in 
this world. In Alexandria, Origen opposed chiliasm as a 

1 Adv. Hier, V, 23-36. On the eschatology of Trenseus see Ziegler, Iren. der 
BR, v. Lyon (Berl. 1871), 298-820; and Kirchner, Die Eschutol. d. [ren. in the 
“Studien und Kritiken” for 1863, p, 815-348, 

+ De Res. Carn. 25; Adv. Mare, 111. 24; TV. 29, ete. He discussed the sub 
ject in a special work, Ve Spe Fédelium, which is lost. 

4 Sce 2.111, p. 424 sq. 

* Instruct. adv. Gentiwn Deos, 43, 44, with the Jewish notion of fruitful mik 
Jennial marriages. 

5 Instit. VIL. 24; Ppit. 71,72, Ie quotes from the Sibylline books, and ex- 
pects the speedy end of the world, hut not while the city of Rome remains. 

®In his Commentary on Ieyelation, and the fragment De Fabrica Mundi 
(part of a Com. on Genesis). Jerome classes him among the Chiliasts. 

T1n his Banquet of the Ten Virgina, UX. 5, and Discourse on Resurrection. 


* Wusebl. JZ, 2. 11, 25 (against the Montanist Proclus), and 111. 28 (againsé 
vhilinsui), 
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Jewish dream, and spiritualized the symbolical Ianguage of the 
prophets. His distinguished pupil, Dionysius the Great (d. 
about 264), checked the chiliastie movement when it was re- 
vived by Nepos in Egypt, and wrote an elaborate work against 
it, which is lost. He denied the Apocalypse to the apostle 
John, aud ascribed it to a presbyter of that name.2 Eusebius 
inclined to the same view. 


But the crushing blow came from the great change in the 
social condition and prospects of the church in the Nicene age. 
After Christianity, contrary to all expectation, triumphed in the 
Roman empire, and was embraced by the Cresars thensel ves, 
the millennial reign, instead of being anxiously waited and 
prayed for, began to be dated either from the first appearance 
of Christ, or from the conversion of Constantine and the down- 
fall of paganism, and to be regarded as realized in the glory of 
the dominant imperial state-church. Augustin, who himself 
had formerly entertained chiliastie hopes, framed the new theory 
which reflected the social change, and was generally accepted. 
The apocalyptic millennium he understood to be the present 
reign of Christ in the Catholic church, and the first resurrection, 
the translation of the martyrs and saints to heaven, where they 
participate in Christ’s reign. It was consistent with this theory 
that towards the close of the first millennium of the Christian 
era there was a wide-spread expectation in Western Europe that 
the final judgment was at hand. 

From the time of Constantine and Augustin chiliasm took its 
place among the heresies, and was rejected subsequently even by 
the Protestant reformers as a Jewish dreain.* But it was re- 


! De Prine. Il. 11. He had, however, in view a very sensuous idea of the 
millennium with marriages and luxuriant feasts. 

3 Euseb. VII. 24, 25. 3 De Givit, Dei, XX. 6-10. 

*The Augsburg Confession, Art. XVII., condemns the Anabaptists and 
others “who now scatter Jewish opinions that, before the resurrection of the 
dead, the godly shall occtipy the kingdom of the world, the wicked being 
everywhere suppressed.” The 41st of the Anglican Articles, drawn up by 
Cranmer (1553), but omitted afterwards in the revision under Elizabeth (1563), 
describes the millennium as “a fable of Jewish dotage.” 
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vived from time to tine as an article of faith and hope by pious 
individuals and whole sects, often In connection with historic 
pessimism, with distrust in mission work, as “carried on by 
huinan agencies, with literal interpretations of prophecy, and 
with peculiar notions about Autichrist, the conversion and 
restoration of the Jews, their return to the Holy Land, and also 
with abortive altempts to calculate “the times and seasons” of 
the Second Adyent, which “the Father hath put in his own 
power” (Acts 1; 7), and did not choose to reveal to his own 
Son in the days of his flesh. Ina in a free spiritual sense, liowever, 
millennarianism will always survive as the ho 
age of the church on carth, and of a great sabbath of nvbary 
after its many centuries of labor and strife. The chureh mili- 


tant ever longs after the church triumphant, and looks “ for 





new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness ” 
(2 Pet. 3: 13). “There remaineth a sabbath rest for the people 
of God.” (Heb, 4: 9). 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE OF THE ANTE-NICENE AGE, AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH-FATHERS, 


§ 159. Literature, 


I. General Patristic Collections. 

The Benedictine editions, repeatedly published in Paris, Venice, etc., are 
the best as far as they go, but do not satisly the present state of 
criticism. Jesuits (Petavyius, Sirmond, Harduin), and Dominicans 
(Combefis, Le Quien) haye also published several fathers, These 
and more recent editions are mentioned in the respective sections. 
Of patristic collections the principal ones are : 

Maxima BrevioTtueca rvelerum Patrum, etc. Lugd. 1677, 27 tom, fol, 
Contains the less voluminous writers, and only in the Latin trans- 
lation. 

A. GALLANDI (Andreas Gallandins, Oratorian, d. 1779): Bibliotheca 
Greco-Latina veterum Patrum, ete. Ven. 1765-88, 14 tom. fol. 
Contains in all 880 ecclesiastical writers (180 more than the Lib/ 
Mar.) in Greek and Latin, with valuable dissertations and notes. 

ABBE MiGNr (Jacques Paul, b. 1800, founder of the Ultramontane 
L' Univers religeux and the Cath. printing establishment at Mont- 
rouge, consumed by fire 1868): Putrologiue cursus completus sive 
Bibliotheca universalis, integra, wviformis, commoda, oeconomica, 
omninn SS. Patrun, Doctorum, Seriptorumgue ecclesiasticorum, 
Petit Montrouge (near Paris), 1844-1866 (Garnier Fréres). The 
cheapest and most complete patristic library, but carelessly 
edited, and often inacenrate, reaching down to the thirteenth 
century, the Latin in 222, the Greek in 167 yols., reprinted from the 
Bened, and other good editions, with Prologomena, Vitae, Disser- 
tations, Supplements, etc. Some of the plates were consumed by fire 
in 1868, but have been replaced. To be used with great caution. 

Abbé Horoy: Bibliotheca Patristica ab anno MCCNVT. usque ad Con- 
cilii Tridentini Tempora, Paris, 1879 sqq. A continuation of Migne. 
Belongs to mediaeyal history. 

A new and critical edition of the Latin Fathers has been under- 
taken by the Imperial Acadetny of Vienna in 1866, under the title: 
Corpus seriptarnm ecelesiasticornm Latinurum. The first volume 
contains the works of Sulpicius Severus, ed. by C. Hau, 1866; the 
second Minucius Felix and Jul, Firmicus Maternus, by the same, 
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1867; Cyprian by Tarver, 1876: Armobius hy Rerererscierp ; 
Ciymnuodianus by Domparr; Salvianus by Parny; Cassianus by 
Perseenta ; Priscillian by Scirevss, ete. So fia 18 vols. from 1866 
to [Sst 

A new and critical edition of the Greek fathers is still more 
needed, 

Handy editions of the older fithers by Oxertutr, RicHTER, 
UIRESHORP, ete. 

Special collections of patristic fragments by Grabe (Spicilegium 
Patri), Rowtin (Meliqniae Sacrac), ANGELO MAL (Seriptoram vet, 
nove Collectio, Rom. 1825-"38, WW tes Apieiegiion roman, VS044, 1 
t.; Nove Latrum Bibliotheca, WsA2z sqq. 7); Card. Parra (Xpiei- 
legium Solesmense, 152 syq. Oo t.), LAVERANL (Spicileg, Liberianum, 
1865), and others, 


Th. Svpurate Collections af the ante- Nicene Fathers. 

Parres Arosrotict, best critical editions, onc Protestant by Oscar von 
Gerauanpr, THARNACK, and Zaun (ed. Th Lips. 1876-78, in 3 
parts); another by HiLornernn (ed. TL Lips. 1876 sqq. in several 
parts); one by Bp, Liaierroor (Lond. 1869 sqy.); and one, R. Catho- 
lic, hy Bp. Dlerr.e, filth ed. by Prot) Funk. Tiibingen (1878 and ’81, 
YP yols.) See 2161. 

Corpus APOLOGEPAREM CifRisTIANORUM SECULL IL, BD. Orro. Jenae, 
Is47-'50; Mel ILD. US876 sqq. AO new critical ed, by O. v. Gep- 
IARDT and BH. Senwanrz, Lips. 1888 sq. 

Roperts and Doxanpson 2 lane Neen Christion Library. Edinburgh 

1857-1872. 24 vols. Authorized reprint, N. York. 1885-"86, 8 vols. 
II. Biographical, critical, doctrinal, Patristics and Patrology. 


Sr. Jerome (0, 419): De Virds Mestribas, Comprises, in 135 numbers, 
brief notices of the biblical and eeclesiastical authors, down to A.D. 
393. Continuations by Gexnapius (400), Istpor (636), TLoErons 
(667), and others, 

Purorivs (d. 890): Mupin3i9?ron, } 8.52 0djen, el... Becker, Borol, 1824, 2 
t. fol, and in Migne, Phot. Qpera, t TTT. and TV. Extracts of 280 
Greck authors, heathen mid Christian, whose works are partly lost, 
See a full account in Wergenrdther’s Photius, 11. 18-31, 

BELLARMIN (R.C.): Liher de seriptoribus ecclesiasticis (from the O. T. 
tw A. p. 1500). Rom. 1618 and often. 

Tinnemonr (R.C.): Mennirs pour seveir & Uhistoire ecelés, Par. 1693 
aq. 1G vols. The first six centuries. 

L. E. beris (R. GC. da. 1719): Nourel/e Bibliothdyne des anteurs ecclesias- 
tiques, contenant Chistoire de leur vie, ote, Var, 1688-1715, 47. vols. 
S°, with continuations by Conjet, Petit-Didier to the 18th century, 
and Critiques of R. Simon, G2 vols. Mth od. TMr. 1698 sqq.; another 
edition, but incomplete, Amstel. 1690-1718, 20 vols. 4°, 
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Remi Srinwier (R. ©. d. 1761): TTistoire générale des auteurs sacrés et 
eeclestustiques. Par, 1729-63, 23 vols. 4°; new ed. with additions, 
Par, 1858-1865 in L4 vols. More complete and exact, but less liberal 
than Dupin; extends to the middle of the thirteenth century. 

WILL. CAvé (Anglican, d. 1718): Seriplorun ceclesiasticorum Historia 
literaria, a Christo nato usque aid siecal. NIV, Lond, 1688-98, 2 
vols.; Geneva, 1720; Colon, 1722; best edition saperintend*d by 
WATERLAND, Oxf, 1740-48, reprinted at Basle 1741-45. This work 
is arranged in the centurial style (sueculum Apostolic, s. Cmos- 
ticun, s. Novatinnum, s. Arianum, s. Nestorianum, s, Eutychiantn, 
s. Monotheleticum, ete.) W. Cave: Lives af the most eminent 
fathers of the church that flourished in the first four centuries. Best 
ed. revised by Henry Cary. Oxt, 1840, 4 vols. 

Cuas, Oupry (first a monk, then a Protestant, librarian to the Uni- 
versity at Leyden, died 1717): Conunentarius de seriptoribus ecelesiae 
antiquis Uorunque seriptis, a Bellarmine, Pessevino, Caveo, Dupin et 
aliis omissis, ad ann. 1460. Lips. 1722. 3 vols. fol. 


Joun Aub. Fasricios (“the most learned, the most voluminous and the 
most useful of bibliographers,” boru at Leipsie 1665, Prof. of Elo- 
quence at Hamburg, diced 1756): Bibliothecw Graeca, sive notitia 
seviplorum veternm Graecorum; ed, UL. amb, 171828, 14 vols, ; 
ed. IV. by G. Cir. ILARLEss, with additions. THanib. 1790-1811, 
in 12 vols. (incomplete). This great work of forty years’ labor em- 
braces all the Greek writers to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, but is inconyeniently arranged. (A valuable supplement 
to itisS, F. G, HorrmMann: Bibliographisches Lexicon der gesanin- 
ten Literatur der Gricchen. Leipz. > vols.), 2nd ed. 144-45. TA. 
Fasricivs published also a Bibliotheca Latina medine et tnfimae 
actutis, Hamb, 178446, in 6 vols. (enlarged by Wrtasi, Padua, 1754, 
3tom.), and a Bibliotheca ecclesiastics, Hamb. 1715, in 1 vol. fol., 
which contains the catalogues of ecclesiastical authors by Jerome, 
Gennadius, Isidore, Hdefondus, Trithemins (d. 1515) and others. 

CO. T. G. ScH6NEMANN:: Bibliotheci historico-literaria patrum Latinerun 
a Tertulliano usque ad Gregoviun M. et Bidorum Hisprlensem. Lips. 
1792, 2 vols. A continuation of Fabricius’ Diblioth. Lat. 

G. Lumver (R.C.): Jfistoria theologico-critica de vila,scriptis et doctrina 
SS. Patrum trium primorum sacoulorum. Aug, Vind. 1783-99, 
13 t. 8°. 

A. M6HLER (R. O. d.1838): Patrologie, oler christliche Literdrgeschichte. 
Edited by REIrHMAYER, Regensb. 1840, vol. I. Covers only the 
first three centuries. 

J. Fessier (R. C.): Sastitutiones patrolugicue. Oenip. 1850—'52,2 vols, 

J.C. F, Baur: Geschichte der rimischen Literatur. Karlsruhe, 1336, 
4th ed. 18638. 
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Fr, Bourtxcer (d. 1879); Die Kirche Christi u. ihre Zengen, oder die 
K. G. in Biographien. Ziir. S42 (2d ed. 1861 sqq. and 1873 sqq.), 
2 vols. in 7 parts (to the sixteenth century). 

Jou. Avzou (It. C,, Prof, in Freiburg, d. 1878): Grundriss der Patrologie 
oder dev dlteven christl — Literiirgrschichte, Friclurg, 1866; second 
ed, 186%; third ed. IS76; fourth ed. ISss. 

JAMES DONALDSON: 21 Critical Ilistory of Christian Literature and Doe- 
trine from Ue death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council. London, 
186466. 8 vols. Very valuable, but unfinished. 

Jos. SCHWANE (R.C,): Dogmenyeschichte der patristischen Zeit, Miin- 
ster, 1866, 

ApoLe Ererr: Geschichte der christlich-latcinischen Literalur von ihren 
Anfiingen bis zum Zeitalicr Karls des Grossen, Leipzig, 1872 (624 
pages), ‘The first vol. of a larger work on the genvral history of 
mediseyal literature, The second yol, (1880) contains the literature 
from Charlemagne to Charles the Bald. 

Jos, Nrrsenn (R,C.): Lehrbuch der Patrologie und Patristik. Mainz. 
Vol. [1881 (VI. and 854). 

Gronie A, Jackson: Lurly Christinn Literature Primers. N. York, 
1879-1888, in + little yols., containing extracts from the fathers. 

Fr. W. Farrar: Lires of the Fathers. Sketches af Church History in 
Bingraphies. Vand. and N. York, 1889, 2 vols. 


IV. On the Authority and Use of the Fathers. 


DALLAEWs (Daill, Calvinist): De usu Palrum in decidendis controversiis. 
Genev. 1656 (and often), Against the superstitious and slavish R. 
Catholic overvaluation of the fathers. 

J.W. Epers (R.C.): Leitfuden zum Studium der Patrologie. Augsb. 
1854. 

J.J. Brent (Anglican); The Right Use of the Early Fathers. Lond. 
1857, 3rd ed. 1559. Confined to the first three centuries, and largely 
polemical against the depreciation of the fathers, by Daillé, Bar- 
beyrat, and Gibbon. 


V. On the Philosophy of the Fathers, 


H. Ritter; Gesehichte der christl. Philosophie. THamb. 1841 sqq. 
2 vols. 

Jon, Huper (d. 1879 as an Old Catholic): Ive Philosophie der Kirchen- 
riiler. Miinchen, 1859. 

A, Sréekn (R.C.): Geschichte der Philusophic der patristisohen Zeit. 
Wiirzh, 1858, 2 vols. ; and Grvehiehte der Dhilosophie des Mittelalters, 
Mainz, 1864-1866, 3 vols, 

Faiepe. Vensrwee; Mistery of Philosophy (Engl, transl. by Morris & 
Porter). N.Y. 1876 (first vol.) 
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VI. Patristic Dictionaries. 

J.C. Surcer (d. in Zurich, 1660): Thesaurus ecclesiasticus e Patribus 
Graecis. Amstel., 1682, second ed., much improved, 1728. 2 vols. 
fol, (with a new title page. Utr. 1746), 

Du CANGE (Car. Dufresne a Benedictine, d. 1688): G@lossarium ad scrip- 
tores mediae et infimae Craecitatis, Lugd. 1688. 2 vols. By the 
same: (lossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae Latinilatis. Par, 
1681, again 1733, 6 vols. fol., re-edited by Carpenter 1766, 4 vols., 
and by Henschel, Par. 1840-’50, 7 vols. A revised English edition 
of Du Cange by E. A. Dayman was announced for publication by 
John Murray (London), but has not yet appeared, in 1889. 

E. A. Sopnocies: A glossary of Latin and Byzantine Greek, Boston, 
i860, enlarged ed. 1870. A new ed. by Jos. H. Thayer, 1888. 

G. Korrmane: Geschichte des Kirchentaterns. Breslau, 1879 sqy. 

Wm. Suira and Henry Wace (Anglicans): A Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, Literature, Sects and Doctrines. ondon. vol. L. 1877- 
1887, 4 vols. By far the best patristic biographical Dictionary in the 
English or any other language. A noble monument of the learving 
of the Church of England. 

E. C. Ricnarnson (Hartford, Conn.) : Bibliographical Synopsis of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers. Anappendix to the Am Ed. of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, N. York, 1887. Very complete. 


§ 160. A General Estimate of the Fathers. 


As Christianity is primarily a religion of «liyine facts, and a 
new moral creation, the literary aud_scientific element in its his- 
tory held, at_first,a secondary and subordinate place. Of the 
apostles, Paul alone received a learned edneation, and even he 
made his rabbinical culture and great natural talents subservient 
to the higher spiritual knowledge imparted to him by revelation. 
But for the very reason that it is a new life, Christianity must 





produce also a new science and literature; partly from the in- 
herent impulse of faith towards deeper and clearer knowledge 
of its object for its own satisfaction; partly from the demands 
of self-preseryation against assaults from without; partly from 
the practical want of instruction and direction for tl 

The church also gradually appropriated the classical culture, 
and made it tributary to her theology. Throughout the middle 
ages she was almost the sole vehicle and guardian of literatura 


and art, and she is the mother of the best elements of the 
Vol, U1.—44, 
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modern European and American civilization. We haye already 
treated of the mighty intelleetaal labor of onr period on the 
field of apologetic, polemic, and dogmatie theology. Tn this 
seetion we haye to do with patrology, or the biographieal and 
bibliographical matter of the ancient theology and literature. 
The eeclesiastical learning of the first six centuries was cast 
almost entirely in the mould of the Graceo-Roman  enltnre, 
The earliest church fathers, even Clement of Rome, Ternias, 
and Lippolytus, who Jived and labored in and about Reme, 
nsed_the Greek language, after the example of the apostles, 
with such modifications as the Christian ideas required. Not 
till the end of the second century, and then not in Italy, but in 
North <Afriea, did the Latin language also become, through 
Tertullian, a medium of Christian science and literature. The 
Latin church, however, continued for a long time dependent on 
the learning of the Greek. The Greely church was more ¢x- 
citable, speculative, and dialectic; the Latin more steady, prac- 
tical, and deyoted to outward organization; though we have 
on both sides striking exceptions to this role, in the Greek 
Chrysostom, who was the greatest: pulpit orator, and the Latin 


Augustin, who was the profoundest speculative theologian among 
= eel : = - 


the fathers. 
classical in clegance of form, but far snarpasses tt in the sterling 
quality of its mutter. Tt wears the servant form of its master, 


The patristic literature in general falls considerably below the 


during the days of his flesh, not the splendid, princely garb of 
this world. Confidence in the power of the Christian truth 
made nen less careful of the form tn which they presented it, 


Besides, many_of the oldest Cliristian writers lacked carly edu- 


cation, and had a certain aversion to art, (rom its manifold 





perversion in those days to the seryiee of idolatry and immo- 
tality. But some of them, even in the second and third eentu- 
nes, particularly Clement and Origen, stood at the head of their 


age in Jearning and philosophical culture; and in the fourth 


and fifth centuries, the Jiteray productions of au Athanasius, a 
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Gregory, a Chrysostom, an Augustin, and a Jerome, excelled 
the contemporaneous heathen literature in every respect. Many 
fathers, like the two Clements, Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, Tertullian, Cyprian, and among the later ones, even 
Jerome and Augustin, embraced Christianity after attaining 
adult years; and it is interesting to notice with what en- 
thusiasm, energy, and thankfuluess they laid hold upon it. 

The term “ church-father” originated in the primitive custom 
of transferring the idea of father to spiritual relationships, espe- 
cially to those of teacher, priest, and bishop. In the ease 
before us the idea necessarily includes that of antiquity, involy- 
ing a certain degree of general anthority for all subsequent 
periods and single branches of the church. ence this title of 
houor is justly limited to the more distinguished teachers of the 
first five or six centuries, excepting, of course, the apostles, who 
stand far above them all as the inspired organs of Christ. It 
applies, therefore, to the period of the reenmenical formation 
of doctrines, before the separation of Eastern and Western 
Christendom. The line of the Latin fathers is generally closed 
with Pope Gregory I, (d. 604), the line of the Greek with John 
of Damascus (d. about 754). 

Besides antiquity, or direct connection with the formative age 
of the whole ecbhurch, learning, holiness, orthodoxy, and the 
approbation of the church, or general recognition, are the quali- 
fications for a chureh father, These qualifications, however, are 
only relative. At least we cannot apply the scale of fully 
developed orthodoxy, whether Greek, Roman, or Evangelical, 
to the aute-Nicene fathers. Their dogmatie conceptions were 
often very indefinite and uncertain. In fact the Roman church 
excludes a Tertullian for his Montanism, an Origen for his 
Platonic and idealistic views, an Eusebius for his semi-Arianism, 
also Clement of Alexandria, Lactantius, Theodoret, and other 
distinguished divines, from the list of “ fathers” (Patres), and 
designates them merely “ ecclesiastical writers” (Seriptores 
Ecclesiasticz). 
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Tn strictness, pot_a single one of the ante-Nicene fathers 
fairly agrees with the Roman standard of doctrine in all points. 
Even Tremens and Cyprian differed from the Roman bishop, 
the former in reference to Chiliasm and Montanism, the latter 
on the validity of heretieal baptism, Jerome is a strong wit- 
ness against the canonical value of the Apoerypha. Au- 
zustin, the greatest authority of Catholic theology among the 
fathers, is vet decidedly evangelical in lis views on sin and 
grace, which were enthusiastically revived by Luther and 
Calvin, and virtually condemned hy the Council of ‘Trent. 
Pope Grogory the Great repudiated the title “ecumenical 
bishop” as an autichristian assumption, and yet it is eonpara- 
tively harmless as compared with the official titles of his sue- 
eessors, Who claim to be the Viears of Christ, the vieegerents 
of God Almighty on earth, and the infallible organs of the 
Holy Ghost in all matters of faith and discipline, None of 
the ancient fathers and doctors Knew anything of the modern 
Ronan dogmas of the immaculate conception (1854) and papal 
infallibility (1870), The “unanimous consent of the fathers” 
is a mere ilusion, except on the most findamental articles of 
general Christianity. We must resort here to a liberal eon- 
ception of orthadoxy, and duly consider the necessary stages 
of progress in the development of Christian doctrine in the 
chureh. 

On the other hand the theo 
with the Protestant standard of orthudoxy. We seek in vain 


vy of the fathers stilllessaceordt 





among them for the evangelical doctrines of the exclusive 
authority of the Seriptures, jnstifteation by fiith alone, the 
universal priesthood of the laity; aud we find instead as early 
as the second century a high estimate of ecclesiastieal traditions, 
meritorious and even overmeritovious works, and strong savcer- 
dotal, saeramentari:in, rithalistie, sink aseetie tendencies, whieh 
gradually matured in the Greolk aint Roman types of eatholieity. 
The Chureh of England always had amore sympathy with the 


fathers than the Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches, aud pro 


. 
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fesses to be in full harmony with the creed, the e lity, 


and liturgical worship of antiquity before the separation of the 


east and the west; but the difference is only one of degree ; the 


viseopal 





Thirty-Nine Articles are as thoroughly evangelical as the 
Augsburg Confession or the Westminster standards; and even 
the modern Anglo-Catholic school, the most churehly and 
churchy of all, iguores many tenets aud usages which were 
considered of vital importance in the first centuries, and holds 
others which were unknown before the sixteenth century. The 
reformers were as great and good men as the fathers, but both 


must bow before the apostles. There is a steady progress of 





Christianity, an ever-deepening understanding and an ever- 
widening application of its principles and powers, and there are 
yet many hidden treasures in the Bible whieh will be brought 
to light in future ages, 

In general the exeellences of the church fathers are very 
various. Polycarp is di: 





L d, not for genius or learning, 
but for patriarchal simplicity and dignity ; Clement of Rome, 
for the gift of administration; Ignatins, for impetuons devo- 
tion to episcopaey, church : istian martyrdom; 
Justin, for apologetic zeal and extensive reading ; Lrenzeus, for 
sound doctrine and moderation; Clement of Alexandria, for 


Cou 


stimulating fertility of thought; Origen, for brilliant learning. 
and_bold_ speculation ; Tertullian, for fresliness and vigor of 
intellect, and sturdiness of character ; Cyprian, for energetic 
ehurchliness; Eusebius, for literary industry in compilation ; 
Lactantius, for elegance of style. Each lad also his weakness, 
Not on mpares fora moment in depth and spiritual fulness 
with a St. Paul or St. John; and the whole patristic literative, 
with all its incalculable value, must ever remain very far_below 
the New Testament. The single epistle to the Romans or the 
Gospel of John is worth more than all commentaries, doctrinal, 
polemic, and ascetic treatises of the Greek and Latin fathers, 
schoolmen, and reformers. 

The ante-Nicene fathers may be divided into five or six classes : 






‘ 
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wtolie fithers, or 
thes, Of these, Polyearp, Clement, and Ignatius sre the most 





eminent. 
(2.) The apologists for Christianity 


thenism; Justin Martyr and his successors to the end of the 


ainst Judajsm and hea- 





second century. 

(3.) The contr 
Trenwus, and Hippolytus, at the cluse of the second century and 
beginning of the third, 

(4). The Alexandrian school of 
Clement and Origen, in the first half of the third century. 

(5.) The contemporary but more practical North African 
school of Tertullian and Cyprian, 

(6). Then there were also the germs of the Antiochian school, 
and some Jess prominent writers, who can be assigned to uo pur- 


oversialists against heresies within the elureh: 











ticular class. 

Together with the genuine writings of the charch fathers 
there appeared in the first centuries, in behalf both of heresy 
and of orthodoxy, a multitude of apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and 
Apocalypses, ander the names of apostles and of later celebrities ; 
also Jewish and heathen prophecies of Christianity, steel as the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarclis, the Books of Tydaspes, 
of Iermas Trismegistos, and of the Sibyls. The frequent use 
made of such fabrications of an idle imagination even by eni- 
nent church teachers, particularly by the apologists, evinces not 
only great credulity aud total want of literary criticism, but also 
a very iinperfect development of the sense of truth, which had 
not vet learned atterly to discard the pie fraus as immoral 


falschood. 


NOTES, 


The Roman church extends the line of the Putres, among whom she further 
distinguishes a small nuinber of Dortores eeclesiae, emphatically so-called, down 
late into the middle ages, and reckons in it Anselm, Bernard of Clairvauz, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, aid the divines of the Council of Trent, rest- 
ing on ber claim to exelnusive catholicity, whieh is recognized neither by the 
Greek nor the Evangelical chureh. The marks of a Doctor Heclexia@ are: 
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1) eminens ernditio; 2) doctrina ovthadara; 3) sanetitas vitae s 4) expresaa 
ecelesiae deelavalio. The Ronian Church recognizes as Doctores eclesiae the 
following Greek fathers: Athiunusius, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazianzen, 
Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, and Joho of Damascus, and the following 
Latin fathers: Ambrose, Jerome, Augustin, Hilarius of Poitiers, Leo I. and 
Gregory I,, together with the meiisval divines Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, 
Bonayentura and Bernard of Clairvaux. The distinction between dociores 
ecelesine and patres ecclesiue was formally recognized by Pope Boniface VITI. 
in a deeree of 1295, in which Ambrose, Augustin, Jerome, and Gregory the 
Great are designated us wuryni doclores esclesiar, who deserye a higher degree 
of veneration, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, and St. Bernard were added 
to the list by papal decree in 1830, Hilary in 1852, Alfonso Maria da Liguori 
in 1871. Ansel of Canterbury and a few others are called doefores in the 
liturgical service, without special decree. The long line of popes has only fur- 
nished two fathers, Leo lL. and Gregory 1. The Council of Trent first speaks 
of the “ uuantnis consensus patrwn,” which is used in the same sense as “ doe 
trina ecolesive.” 


§ 161. The Apostolic Fathers, 
Sources: 


Patrom AposTottcoruM Oprra. Best editions by O. von GrBHARDT, 
A. Harnack, TH. ZAuN, Lips. 1876—8, 3 vols. (being the third ed, 
of Dressel much improved); by Pr. Xav, Fes (KR. C.), Tith. 1878 
and 188], 2 vols. (being the 5 and enlarged edition of Iefele) ; 
by A. HiinGenrenp (Tiibingen school): Nari Testamentum extra 
canunem receptum, Lips. 1866, superseded by the revised ed. appear- 
ing in parts (Clemens Kt., 1876; Barnabas, 1877; Hermas, 1881); 
and by Bishop Licirrroor, Lond. and Cambr. 1869, 1877, and 1ss5 
(inelading Clement of Rome, Ignatius aud Polyearp, with a full 
critical apparatus, English translations and valuable notes; upon 
the whole the best edition as far as it goes.) 

Older editions by B. CormLenrus (Coretier, R. C,), Par. 1672, 
2 vols, fol, including the spurious works; republ, and ed, by 
J, Chenievs (Le Crere), Antw. 1698, 22d ed, Amst. 1724, 
2 vols.; Tu. Irrre, 1699; Frey, Basel, 1742; R, Russet, Lond. 
1746, 2 vols. (the venuine works); HornemMann, Havniz, 1828; 
Gut. Jaconsox, Oxon. 1838, ed. TV. 1866, 2 vols. (very elegant 
and accurate, with valuable notes, but containing only Clemens, 
Tgnatins, Polycarp, and the Martyria of Ign, and Polye.); C. J. 
Herexe (R. C.), Tih, 1859, ed. TV, 1855, 1 vol. (very handy, with 
learned and judicious proleyomena and notes); A, R. M. DressEn. 
Lips. 1857, second ed. 18633 (more complete, and based on new MSS. 
Hetele’s and Dressel’s edd. are superseded by the first two above 
mentioned, 
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English translations of the Apost. Fathers by Archbishop W. Waxn 
(d. 1737), Lond, 16938, 4th ed. 1737, and often republished (in ad- 
mirable style, though with many inaccuracies) ; by ALEX. ROBERTS 
and James DoxALpson, in the first vol. of Clark’s “ Ante-Nicene 
Christinn Library,’ Edinb. 1867 (superior to Wake in accuracy, 
but inferior in old English tlavor); by Cus. H. Hooter, Lond. 1870 
and 1872; best by Lightfoot (Clement Roin Appendix, 1877), An 
excellent German transhition by IL. Scutonz, Giitersloh, 1865 (in 
the style of Luther's Bible version). 


Works: 


The Prolegomena to the editions just uamed, particularly those of the 
first four. 


A. Scuwecier: Das nachapostolische Zeitalter. Tiib, 1846. 2 vols, 
A very able but hypereritical reconstruction from the Tibingen 
school, full of untenable hypotheses, assigning the Gospels, Acts, 
the Catholic and later Pauline Mpistles to the post-apostolic age, 
and measuring every writer by his supposed Petrine or Pauline 
tendency, aud his relation to Ebionism and Gnosticism, 


A. HILGENFELD: Die dpostolischen Vitter. Halle, 1858, 


J.H.B. Lipkerr: Die Theologie der apostolischen Viiter, in the “ Zeit- 
sehrift ftir hist. Theol” Leipz, 1854. 

Abbé Frerpe. (Prof. at the Sorbonne): Les Pares Apostoliques et leur 
époque, second ed. Paris, 1859. Strongly Roman Catholic. 

Lecuver; Des. epost. vn. nuichapost, Zeitalter, Stuttgart, 1857, p. 476- 
495; 3d ed., thoroughly revised (Leipz., 1885), p. 526-608. 

James Donaupson (LU. D.): ut Critical History af Christian Literature, 
ele. Vol f The Apost. Fathers. Edinburgh, 1864, The same, 
separately publ. under the title: The Apostolic Fathers: A rritical 
acrownt of thelr geniine writings aud of their doctrines. London, 
187+ (412 pages). lguatius is omitted, A work of honest and sober 
Protestant learning. 


Grorngr A. Jackson: The Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists of the 
Second Century, New York 1879. Popular, with extracts (pages 
20%). 

J. M. Correntnn: Peregrivns Proteus. Vdinburgh, 1879. A eurious 
book, hy a Scotch Episcopalian, who tries to prove that the twa 
Epistles of Clement, the Episde to Diognetus, and other ancien. 
writings, were literary frauds perpetrated by Henry Stephens and 
others in the time of the revival of letters in the sixteenth century. 

Joser Spninan (RC): Div Theolodie der apost. Vater. Wien, 1880. 
Tries to prove the entire agreement of the Ap, Fathers with the 
modern Vatican theology. 
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The “ apostolic,” or rather _post-apostolic “ fathers *"' were the 
first church teachers after the apostles, who had enjoyed in part 
personal intercourse with them, and thus form the connecting 
link between them and the apologists of the second century. 
This class consists of Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, and, in a broader sense, Hermas, Papias, and the un- 
known authors of the Epistle to Diognetus, and of the Didache, 

Of the outward life of these men, their extraction, education, 
and occupation before conversion, hardly anything is known. 
The distressed condition of that age was very unfavorable to 
authorship; and more than this, the spirit of the primitive 
church regarded the new life in Christ as the only true life, the 
only one worthy of being recorded. Even of the lives of the 
apostles themselves before their call we have only a few hints, 
But the pious story of the martyrdom of several of these 
fathers, as their entrance into perfect life, has been copiously 


written. They were ] men rather than great men, and ex- 


celled more in zeal and devotion to Christ than in literary 
attainments. They were faithful practical workers, and 
hence of more use to the church in those days than profound 
thinkers or great scholars could have been. “ While the works 
of Tacitus, Sucton, Juvenal, Martial, and other contemporary 
heathen authors are filled with the sickening details of human 
folly, vice, and crime, these humble Christian pastors are ever 
burning with the loye of God and men, exhort to a life of 
purity and holiness in imitation of the example of Christ, and 
find abundant strength and comfort amid trial and persecu- 
tion in their faith, and the hope of a glorious immortality in 


heaven,” ? 


1 The usual name is probably derived from Tertullian, who calls the fol- 
lowers of the apostles, Apostolic’, (De Carne, 2; Preser, IHier, 30). Westcott 
calls them sub-apostolic, Donaldson, ep-apostolic. 

2“The most striking feature of these writings,” says Donaldson (p. 105),” is 
the deep living piety which pervades them. It consists in the warmest love to 
God, the deepest interest in man, and it exhibits itself in a healthy, vigoroua 
manly morality.” 
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The extant works of Hs ff; 


pies, a handful of letters on boly living and dying, making in 


wes are of small came 





all a volume of about twice the size of the New ‘Testament, 
Half of these (several Epistles of Ignatius, the Epistle of Bar- 


nabas, and the Pastor of Permas) are of doubtful genuineness ; 


hot they belong at all events to that obsenre and inysterious 
trinsition period between the end of the first century and the 
iniddle of the second. They all originated, not in scientific 
study, but in practical religions feeling, and contain not analyses 
of doctrine so much as simple direct assertions of faith and 
exhortations to holy life; all, excepting Hermas and the 
Didache, in the form of epistles after the model of Paul’s,’ 
Yet they show the germs of the apologetic, polemic, dogmatic, 
and ethic theology, as well as the outlines of the organization 
wd the cultus of the ancient Catholic churel. Critical research 
has to assign Co them their due place in the external and in- 
ternal development of the elmrch ; in doing this it needs very 
great caution to avoid arbitrary construction, 

If we compare these documents with the eanonical Seriptnres 
of the New Testament, it is evident at onee that they fall fir 
below in original force, depth, and fulness of spirit, and afford 


‘ Like the N, 1. Epistles, the writings of the Apostolic fathers generally 
open with an inscription and Christian siltation, and conelude with a benedic- 
tion and doxology. The Ep. of Clement to the Corinthians beginning thus 
(oho Lj: “The chineh of God, whieh sejournes in Rome to the church of God 
which sojournes in Corinth, to them that are called and sanctified by the 
will of God, through oor Lord Jesus Christ: Grace and peace from Almighty 
Gad, through Jesos Clirist, be multiplied unto vou.” (comp, 1 Cor. 1: 2,3; 
2 Pet. l: 2) Lt concludes (eh. 64, formerly eh. 59): “The grave of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you, and with all men everywhere who are enlled 
of CGiod through Him, through whont be glory, honor, power, majesty, and eter+ 
nal dominion onto Him from the ages past Lo the ages of aves. Amen."—The 
Rp. of Polyearp begins: “ Polyearp, aud the preshyters that are with him, to 
the church of God sojourning in Philippi: Merey unto you and peace from 
Giod Minighty aad from the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour, be maltiplied ;” 
ant ft concludes: “Grace he with you all, Amen.” The Ep. of Barnabas 
opens and closes ina very general wry, amitting the names of the writer and 
realers. The inscriptions and silacitions of the Ignatian Epistles are longer 
aud overloaded, even in the Syriae recension, 
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in this a strong indirect proof of the inspiration of the apostles. 
Yet they still shine with the evening red of the apostolic day, 
aud breathe au enthusiasm of simple faith and feryeut love and 
fidelity to the Lord, which proved its power in sufiering and 
martyrdom. ‘Chey move in the element of living tradition, and 
tnake reference oftener to the oral preaching of the apostles than 
to their writings; for these were not yet so generally circulated ; 
but they hear a testimony none the less valuable to the geuuine- 





ness of the apostolie writings, by occasional citatious or allusions, 
and by the coincidence of their reminiscences with the facts of 
the gospel history and the fundamental doctrines of the New 
Testament. The epistles of Barnabas, Clement, aud Polycarp, 
and the Shepherd of Hermas, were in many churches read in 
public worship." Some were even_inc 
manuscripts of the Bible.” This shows that the sense of the 
d@iureh, as to the extent of the canou, had not yet become every- 
where clear. Their authority, however, was always but sec- 
tional aud subordinate to that of the Gospels and the apostolic 
Epistles. It was a sound instinct of the chureh, that the 
writings of the disciples of the apostles, excepting those of 
Mark and Luke, who were peentliarly associated with Peter and 
Paul, were kept out of the canon of the New Testament, For 
by the wise ordering of the Ruler of history, there is an im- 
yassable gulf between the inspiration of the apostles and the 





illumination of the suceceding age, between the standard au- 
thority of holy Seripture and the derived yalidity of the teach- 
ing of the church. “The Bible”—to adopt an illustration of a 


' Comp. Euseb, HZ. E. III, 16; 1V. 23, as regards the epistle of Clement, 
whieh continued to be read in the church of Corinth down to the time of 
Dionysius, A. D. 160, and even to the time of Eusebius and Jerome, in the 
fourth century. The Pastor IIerme is quoted by Irenens LV. 3, as 
*seriplura,” and is treated by Clement of Alex. and Origen (Ad Rom. Com- 
ment. X.c, 31) as “seriptura wilde utilis et divinitus inspirata.” 

2 The Codex Alexandrinus (A) of the fifth century contains, after the 
Apocalypse, the Epistle of Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians, with a frag- 
ment of a homily; and the Codex Sinaiticus of the fourth century gives, at 
the clese, the Epistle of Barnabas cumplete in Greek, and also a part of the 
Greek Pastor Lernue 
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distinguished writer'—“is unt like a city of modern Europe, 
whieh subsides through suburban gardens and groves and man- 
sions into the open country around, but like an Eastern city in 
the desert, from which the traveler passes by a single step inte 


a barren waste.” The-xvery poverty of these post-apostolic writ- 
ings renders homage to the inexhaustible richness of the apos- 
tolie hooks which, like the persou of Christ, are divine as well 
as human in their origin, character, and effet. * 


§ 162. Clement of Rome. 


(I.) The Epistle of Curmens Rom. ta the Corinthians. Only the first is 
genuine, the second so-called Ep. of Cl. is a homily of later date. 
Best editions by PHILOTIEOS BryENN1Os (Tod év dyiote mazpig judy 
KAjuevrog éxeaxdsav ‘Ponye at dio pie Kepevdiorg trrorozai, etc. ‘Ev 
Kuroravraorélet, 1875. With prolevomena, commentary and fac- 
similes at the end, 158 pp. text, and pS¥° or 16%) prolegomena) ; 
HitGesreLy (seeond ed. Leipz. 1876, with prolegomena, textual 
notes aml conjectures); voy GebHarpt & HWarnack (sec. ed. 
1876, with proleg., notes, and Lutin version); Funk (1878, with 
Latin version and notes); and Licnrroor (with notes, Lond, 1869, 
and Appendix containing the newly-discovered portions, and an 
English Version, 1877), 

All the older editions from the Alexandrian M&. first published by 
Junins, 1685, are partly superseded by the discovery of the new and 
complete Ms, in Constantinople, whieh marks an epoch in this 
chapter of church history. 

(IL) RoA. Lirsivs: Le Clementis Rom, Epistola wl Corinth, priore dis- 
quisilio. Lips. 1896 (188 payes|. Comp. his review of recent edi- 
tions in the “ Jenuer Literaturzeitung,” Jan. 13, 1877. 

BLY. Cowren: What the First Bishop of Rome taught. The Ep, of 
Clement of BR. ta the Cor., with an Introduction aul Noles. London, 
1807. 

Jos, MULLOOLY : St Clement Pope and Martyr, and hie Basilica in Rome. 
Rome, second ed. 1873. The same in Italian, Diseusses the sup 
posed house and basilica of Clement, but not his works, 


1 Ascribed to Archbishop Whately. 


7 Baur, Schwegier, and the other Tiibiugen critics show great want of spirit- 
ual discernment in assigning so nmimy N.‘L. writings, even the Gospel of John 
to the borrowed moonlight of the post-apostolic age. They form the opposite 
ertreme to the Roman overestimate of patristic teaching a4 being of equal 
suthority with the Bible, 
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Jacont: Die beiden Briefe des Clemens v. Rom., in the ‘Studien und 
kritiken ” for 1876, p. 707 sqq. 

Funk: Ein theologischer Fund, in the Tiib. “Theol, Quartalschrift,” 
1876, p. 286 sqy. 

Donatpnson: The New MS. of Clement of Rone. Tn the “Theolog. 
Review,” 1877, p. 35 sqq- 

WIeEsELeR: Der Brief des rom. Clemens an die Kor., in the “ Jahrbiicher 
fiir deutsche Theol.” 1877. No. IL. 

RENAN: Les évangiles, Paris 1877. Ch, xy. 311-338. 

C. J. H. Ropes: The New MS. of Clement af ome, in the “ Presb. Quar- 
terly and Princeton Review," N. York 1877, p. 825-543. Contains 
a scholarly examination of the new readings, and a comparison of 
the concluding prayer with the anvient liturgies. 

The relevant sections in HILGENFRLD (post. Vater, 85-92), Doxaun- 
SON (lp. Fath, 113-190), Serrxzn ( Theol. d. apost. Viiler, 21 sqq., 
57 sqq.), SALMON in Smith and Wace, 1. 554 sqq., and UnsLHorN in 
Herzog’, suly Clemens Jom, INL, 248-257. 

Comp. full lists of editions, trauslations, and discussions on Clement, 
before and after 1875, in the Prolegomera of von Gebhardt & Har- 
nack, XVILL-XXIV.; Funk, XXXIT-XXXVL; Lightfoot, p. 28 
Sqq., 223 sqy., and 393 sqq., and Riehardsou, Syopsis, 1 sqq- 

The first rank among the works of the post-Apostolic age 
belongs to the “ Teaching of the Apostles,” discovered in 1883.’ 
Next follow the letters of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp. 

I, CLEMENT, a name of great celebrity m antiquity, was a dis- 
ciple of Paul and Peter, to whom he refers as the chief examples 
for imitation. Ie may have been the same person who is men- 
tioned by Paul as one of his faithful fellow-workers in Philippi 
(Phil. 4; 3); or probably a Roman who was in some way con- 
nected with the distinguished Flavian family, and through it 
with the imperial honschold, where Christianity found an early 
lodgment.? His Epistle betrays a man of classical culture, exe- 

' See above p. 184 sq., and my monograph, third revised edition, 1839. 

2 There are six different conjectures. 1) Clement was the Philippian 
Clement mentioned by Paul. So Origen, Eusebins, Jerome. He may haye 
been a Greek or a Roman laboring for a time in Philippi and afterwards in 
Rome. 2) A distant relative of the emperor Tiberius. So the pseudo- 
Clementine romances which are historically confused and worthless. 3) The 
Consul Flavius Clemens, Domitian’s cousin, who was put to death by him for 


“atheism,” i. ¢. the Christian faith, a. p, 95, while his wife Domitilla (who 
founded the oldest Christian cemetery in Rome) was banished to an island. 
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eutive wisdom, and thorough 






Bible. The last seems to indicate that he was of Jewish 
What we know with certainty is only this, that he stood at the 
head of the Roman congregation at the close of the first century, 
Yet tradition is divided against itself as to the time of his 
administration; now making him the first suceessor of Peter, 
now, with more probability, the third. According to Eusebius 
he was bishop from the twelfth year of Domitian to the third 
of ‘Trajan (A. p, 92 to 101). Considering that the official dis- 
tinetion between bishops and preshyters was not yet clearly 
defined in his time, he may have heen co-preshyter with Linus 
and Anacletus, who are represented by some as his predecessors, 
by others as his suecessors.? 

Later legends have decked out his life in_romance, both in 
the interest of the Catholic church and in that of heresy, They 
pietare him as a noble and highly educated Roman who, dis- 
raitisfied with the wisdom and art of heathenism, journeyed to 





Palestine, beeame aequainted there with the apostle Peter, and 
was conyerted by him; accompanied bim on his missionary 


tours ; composed many books in his name; was appointed by 


So Ililgenfeld, and, less confidently, Harnack. But our Clement died a natural 
death, and if le had been so closely related to the emperor, the fact would 
have been widely spread in the church. 4) A nephew of Flavius Clemens. 
So the martyr acts of Nereus and Achilles, and Cay. de Rossi. 5) A son of 
Flavius Clemens, So Ewald. But the sons of the Consul, whom Douitian 
appointed bis successors on the throne, were mere boys when Clement was 
bishop of Rome. 6) A dewish freedmian or son of a freedman belonging to 
the household of Flavius Clemens. Phiusibly adyouated by Lightfoot (p. 265). 
The imperial household seems to lave been the centre of the Roman chareh 
from the time of Paal's imprisoument (Phil. 4: 22). Slaves aud freedmen 
were often very intelligent and cultivated, Tfermas (Vis. 1. 1) and Vope 
Callistus (Philos. IX. 12) were formerly slaves. Funk concludes: res non 
liquet, So also Ullborn in TMereog. 

1 Renan (p. 315) thinks that he was.a Roman Jew, So also Lightfoot. But 
Justin Martyr had the same familiarity with the Old Testainent, though he 
was a Gentile hy birth and education, 

7See Z 52, p. 166. Bryeunios discusses this question at length in his 
Prolegouena, and comes ty the vouclusion that Clement was the third bishop 
of Rome, end the author of both Epistles to the Corinthians. Ele identifies 
him with the Clement in Phil, 4: 
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him his successor as bishop of Rome, with a sort of supervisiey 
over the whole church; and at last, being banished under 
Trajan to the Tanrian Chersonesus, died the glorious death of a 
martyr in the waves of the sea. But the oldest witnesses, down 
to Eusebius and Jerome, know nothing of his martyrdom. 
The Acta Martyrii Clementis (by Simon Metaphrastes) make 
their appearance first in the ninth eentury, They are purely 
fictitious, and ascribe incredible miracles to their hero. 

It is very remarkable that a person of such vast influence in 
truth and fiction, whose words were law, who preached the duty 
of obedience and submission to an indepemlent and distracted 
church, whose vision reached even to unknown lands beyond 
the Western sea, should inaugurate, at the threshold of the 
second century, that long line of pontiffs who have ontlasted 
every dynasty in Europe, and now claim au infallible authority 
over the consciences of two hundred millions of Christians." 

II. From_ this Clement we have a Greek epistle to the 
Corinthians. [t is often cited by the church fathers, then 
disappeared, but was found again, together with the fragments 
of the second epistle, in the Alexandrian codex of the Bible 
(now in the British Museom), and published by Patricins 
Junius (Patrick Young) at Oxford in 1633.2 A second, less 
ancient, but more perfect manuscript from the eleventh century, 





1“ Olément Romain,” says the sceptical Renan, once a student of Roman 
Catholic theology in St. Sulpice, “ne fut pas seulement un personnaye réel, ce fut 
un personnage de premier ordre, un vrai chef a Pylise, un évéque, avant que 
Vépiscopat fil neliement constitué, | oseriis presque dire un pape, st ce mot ne faisait 
tei un trop fort anachronisme. Son antorité prossa pour la plus grande ile toutes en 
Ttalie, en Groce, on Macédonie, durant les dir dernidres années du Ter aidele. A tea 
dimite del dgeapostolique, il fut comme un apdtre, un Epigonede la grande génération 
des disciples de Jésus, une ides colonnes de cette Eylise de Rome, qi, depuis la de- 
struction de Jérusalem, devenait de plus en plus le centre da christianisme.” 


2The Alexandrian Bible codex dates from the fifth century, and was pre- 
sented by Cyril Lucar, of Constantinople. to King Charles L, in 1628. Since 
1633 the Ep. of Cl. has been edited about thirty times from. this single MS. 
It lacks the concluding chapters (57-66) in whole or in part, and is greatly 
blurred and defaced. It was carefully re-examined and best edited by 
Tischendorf (1867 and 1873), Lightfoot (1860 and 1877), Laurent (1870), and 
Gebhardt (in his first ed, 1875). Their conjectures have been sustained in yreat 
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containing the missing chapters of the first (with the oldest 
written prayer) and the whole of the sceoud Epistle (together 
with other valuable doenments), was diseovered by Philotheos 


Bryennios,' in the convent library of the patriarch of Jerusalem 


2 


in Constantinople, and published in 1875.2 Soon afterwards a 


complete Syriac translation was found in the library of Jules 
Mohl, of Paris (d. 1876).2 We have thus three independent 


part hy the discovery of the Constantinopolitan MS. See the critical Addenda 
in the Append. of Lightfoot, p. 396 sqq. 


1 At that time metropolitan of Serre (“erporoAty¢ Leppav)—an ancient see 
(Heraclea), in Macedonia—afierwards of Nicomedia. This Eastern prelate was 
most cordially weleomed by the scholars of the West, Catholic and Protestant, 
to an honored place in the republic of Christian learning. His discovery 
is of inestimable value. In his prolegomena and notes—all in Greek—he 
shows considerable knowledge of the previous editions of Clement (except that 
of Lightfoot, 1869) and of rmoodern Gerinan literature, It is amusing to find 
familiar names turned into Greck, as Neander (6 Néavdpoc), Gieseler (6 
TraeA/pioc), Hefele (6 “EgrAoc), Dressel (6 ApecaéAioc), Hilgenfell (6 ‘TAyengéadoc), 
Jacobson (6 'Laxafeduoc), Tischendorf (Kavaravrivoc 6 Traevdépyioc), Thiersch 
(6 Betpowc), Schroeckh (4 Zyolkqioc), Schwegler (¢ DovéyFepoc), Schliemann 
(6 YAimivvoc), Reithmayr (6 Peidudipar), Uhihorn (6 ObAydprwe tv tH Real 
Encyki. von [Herzog tv 285. Clemens von Tom top, 3. ae% 721; p. S$"), ete. He 
complains, however, of “the higher" or “lofty criticism” (fy) Kperixh) and 
the “ episcophobia” (ét16x0903'c) of certain Germans, and his own criticism is 
checked by his reverence for tradition, which leads him to accept the Second 
Epistle of Clement a5 genuine, contrary to the judgment of the best scholars. 

?The Constantinopolitan exdex belongs to the library of the Convent of 
the Ifoly Sepulelre (sui Mava;iow Tésor) in the Fanar or Phanar, the Greek 
district of Constantinople, whose inhabitants, the Fanariotes, were originally 
employed as secretaries and transcribers of doenments. It is a small 8yo 
parchment of 120 leaves, dates fram a, p. 1056, is clearly and carefully written 
in cursive characters, with wecents, Spiritus, punctuation (bet without jota sub- 
ecriptuum), and contains in addition the second Epistle of Clement in full, the 
Greek Ep. of Barnabas, the larger Greek recension of the 12 Ignatian Mpistles, 
the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles" (Siday) ray SOS Ka areorézw), and # 
work of Chrysostom (a Synopsis of the Old and New Testaments). The value 
of this text consists chiefly in the new matter of the firat Kp. (about one- 
tenth of the whole, from the close of elt. 57 lo the end), and the remainder of 
the second. It presents nearly four hundred variations. The Constantinopoli- 
tan codex is preferred by Hilgenfeld, the Alexandrian by Lightfoot, Geb 
bardt and Harnack. The Didacke is fir were important, but was not published 
till Iss, 

“This MS, which escaped the attention of Preneh scholars, is now in Cam 
bridge. lt was written in the vewr LI7O Jin the convent of Miu Saliba, at 
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texts (A, C, 8), derived, it would seem, from a common parent 
of the second century. The newly discovered portions shed 
new light on the history of papal authority and liturgical wor- 
ship, as we have pointed out in previous chapters.' 

This first (and in fact the only) Epistle to the Corinthians 


was sent by the Church of God in Rome, at its own impulse, and 
unasked, to the Church of God in Coriuth, through three aged 


and faithful Christians; Claudius Ephebus, Valerius Biton, and 
Fortunatus.? It does not bear the name of Clement, and is 


written in the name of the Roman _concreration. but was uni- 


versally regarded as his production.’ It stood in the highest 
esteem in ancient times, and continued in public use in the 
Corinthian church and in several other churches down to the 
beginning of the fourth century. This accounts for its incor- 


Edessa. It contains, with the exception of the Apocalypse, the entire New 
Testament in the Harclean recension (616) of the Philoxenian version (508)> 
and the two Epistles of Clement between the Catholic and Panline Epistles 
(instead of at the close, as in the Alexandrian Cod,), as if they were equal in 
authority to the canonical books. Bishop Lightfoot (Appendix to S. Clement, 
p. 238) says, that this Syriac version is conscientious and faithful, but with a 
tendency to run into paraphrase, and that it follows the Alex. rather than the 
Constantinopolitan text, but presents also some independent readings. 

' See 4 50, p- 157, and Z 66, p. 226, 228, 

2 Mentioned at the close in ch. 65 (which in the Alex, text is ch. 59). Clau- 
dius and Valerius may have been connected with the imperial household as 
freedmen (comp. Phil. 4: 22). Fortumatus has been identified by some with 
the one mentioned 1 Cor. 16: 17, as a younger member of the household o 
Stephanas in Corinth. 

3 By the author of the Catalogue of contents prefixed to the Alexandrian 
codex, generally called Cod. A; by Dionysius of Corinth, in his letter to Soter 
of Rome (Euseb. IV, 23); Ireneus (Adv. Hor. ILL 3, 23); Clement of Alex- 
andria, who often quotes from it; Origen (Comm. in Joan, VI. 2 36 and other 
places); Eusebius (H. 2, IT. 16; IV. 28; V.6); Jerome (De Viris ilustr. c. 15). 
Polycarp already used it, as appears from the similarity of several passages. 
All modern critics (with the exception of Baur, Schwegler, Volkmar, and 
Cotterill) admit the Clementine origin, which is supported by the internal 
evidence of style and doctrine. Cotterill’s Peregrinus Proteus (1879), which 
puts the Clementine Epistles in their present shape among the Stephanic fab- 
rications, is an ingenious literary curiosity, bul no serious argument. Renan 
says (p. 319): “ Peu d’ écrits sont aussi authentiques.” 

‘ Dionysins of Corinth (A, p. 170) first mentions the liturgical use of the 
Epistle in his church. Eusebius (ILI. 16) testifies from his own knowledge 
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poration in the \lessndrian Bible Codex, but it is properly put 
after the Apocalypse and separated from the apostolie epistles, 
And this indieates its yalue. Tt is not apostolical, not ine 
spired—far from it—but the oldest and best among the sub- 
apostolic writings both in form and eontents, Tt was occasioned 
hy party differences aml quarcels in the church of Corinth, 
where the sectarian spirit, so earnestly rebuked by Paul in his 
first Epistle, had broken out afresh and succeeded in deposing 
the regular officers (the presbyter-bishops). The writer exhorts 
the readers to harmony and love, humility, and holiness, after 
the pattern of Cliaist and his apostles, especially Peter and Pant, 
whe lad but recently sealed their testimony with their blood. 
ITe speaks in the highest terms of Paul who, “after instructing 
the whole [Roman] world in righteousness, and after having 
reached the end of the West, and borne witness before the rulers, 
departed into: the holy place, leaving the greatest: example of 
patient cudurance.”'! Te evinces the calar dignity and exceu- 
tive wisdem of the Roman eburch in’ her original simplicity, 
without hierarchical amoganes ; and it is remarkable haw soon 
that church recovered after the terribie ordeal of the Neronian 
perseention, which must have been almost ansumihilation Te 
appeals to die word of God as the final authority, but quotes as 
freely from the Apoerypha as from the canonical Seriptares (the 
Septuagint), He abounds in free P the teachin 


of Christ aud the Apostles? Ie refers to Paul’s (first) Epistle 


that it was read in very many churehes (fv wAr/erare Axx? goiate) both in former 
times and in his own day. Comp. Jerome, De Vie ile 15. 

TCOh. 5, The ripe si¢ drove must be Spain, whither Paul intended to go, 
Rom, 15: 24, 28. ‘To a Ronin writing in Rowe, Spain or Dritain was the 
Western terminus of the earth. Comp. Strabo Woe 1,4: IL 2 The 
fyotuevee are the Roman magistrates; others refer the word specifically te 
Tigellinos and Nymphidins, (he prefeets of (he pasetoriam in 67, or to Helins 
and Polyeletus, who ruled in Rome daring the absenee of Nero in Greeve in 67: 

7 Fonk gives a list of quotitions aml puriilel passages, Dade Alpost. bh ot6= 
570. Vrom this it appears that boy are from the O.T., including the Apo 
rypha and (apparently) the Assumption of Moses, 198 from the NOT. but 
only three of the latter are striet quotitions (eh dG from Mat, 260 21, and 
Luke 17: 2; ch. 2and 61 from: Tin 8: 3). Clement mendons by uame only 
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to the Corinthians, and shows great familiarity with his letters, 
with James, First Peter, and especially the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, from which he borrows several expressions. Hence 
he is mentioned—with Paul, Barnabas, and Luke—as one of 
the supposed authors of that anonymous epistle. Origen con- 
jectured that Clement or Luke composed the Hebrews under 
the inspiration or dictation of Paul. 

Clement bears clear testimony to the doctrines of the Trinity 
(“ God, the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit, who are the 
faith and the hope of the elect’’), of the Divine dignity and 
glory of Chriat, salvation_only by his blood, the necessity of 
repentance and living faith, justification by grace, sanctification 
by the Holy Spirit, the unity of the chureh, and the Christian 
graces of humility, charity, forbearance, patience, and per- 
severance. In striking contrast with the bloody cruelties 
practiced by Domitian, he exhorts to prayer for the civil rulers, 
that God ‘may give them health, peace, concord, and stability 
for the administration of the government he has given them.”! 
We have here the echo of Paul’s exhortation to the Romans 
(ch. 13) under the tyrant Nero, Altogether the Epistle of 
Clement is worthy of a disciple of the apostles, although 
falling far short of their writings in original simplicity, terse- 
ness, and force. 

IIT. In regard to its theology, this epistle belongs plainly to 
the school of Paul, and strongly resembles the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, while at the same time it betrays the influence of 
Peter also; both these apostles having, in fact, personally 


one hook of the N. T., the ércaroAi rop paxaplon Tlaf?ov, with evident reference 
to1 Cor. 1; 10 sqq. Comp. also the lists of Scripture quotations in the ed, 
of Bryennios (p. 159-165), and G. and H. p. 144-165. 

1 “When we remember,” says Lightfoot, p. 268 sq., “that this prayer issued 
from the fiery furnace of persecution after experience of a cruel and capricious 
tyrant like Domitian, it will appear truly sublime—sublime in its utterances, 
and still more sublime in its silence. Who would have grudged the Church 
of Rome her primacy, if she had always spoken thus?” Ropes (4, ¢ p, 345): 
“The sublimity of this prayer gains a peculiar significance when we remember 
that it ‘vas Domitian in whose behalf it was offered.” 
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labored in the church of Rome, in whose name the letter ig 
written, and having left the stamp of their mind upon it. 
There is no trace in it of an antagonism between Paulinism 
«wd Petrinism.’ Clement is the only one of the apostolic 
fathers, except perhaps Polycarp, who shows some conception 
of the Pauline doctrine of’ justificati iby faith. ‘All (the 
saints of the Old Testament),” says he? “became great and 
glorious, not through themselyes, nor by their works, nor by 
their righteousness, but by the will of God. Thus we also, 
who are eallal by the will of God in Christ Jesus, are righteous 
not of ourselves, neither through our wisdom, nor through our 
understanding, nor through our picty, nor through our works, 
which we have wrought in purity of heart, but by faith, by 
which the almighty God justified all these from the beginning ; 
to whom be glory to all eternity.” And then Clement, pre 
cisely like Paul in the sixth chapter of Roinans, derives sancti- 
fication from justification, and continues: “ What, then, shold 
we do, beloved brethren? Should we be slothful in good 
works and neglect love? By no means! But with zeal and 
courage we will listen to fulfil every good work. For the 
Creator and Lord of all things himself rejoices in his works,” 
Among the good works he especiafly extols love, and describes 
it in a strain which reminds one of Paul’s 13th chapter of 1 
Corinthians: “ TTe who has love in Christ obeys the commands 
of Christ. Who ean declare the bond of the love of God, and 
tell the greatness of its beauty? The height to which it leads 
is unspeakable. Love unites ns with God; eovers a multitude 
of sins; bearcth all things, endureth all things. There is 


V Renan (p. 314) calls his epistle “wn beau morceau nentre, dont les disciples 
de Pierre et ceux de Paul durent se contenter Cyalement, Test prabule qu "il fut un 
des aycats les phy Snergetiques de la grande anes qué etait en train des! aecomplir, 
Je veux tire, de la réconeiliation posthnme de Dievee et de Daal de la fasior des deur 
purtis, suns Cunion desyuels Conve da Christ we poaeait que pirir” 


70h. 32. An echo of Paul's teaching is found in Polycarp, Ad Phil e. 1, 


where he refers to “the firm root of their faith, preached to them from olden 
limes, which remains to this day, and bears fruit in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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vothing mean in love, nothing haughty. Tt knows no division ; 
if is not refractory; it does everything in harmony, In love 
have all the elect of God become perfect. Without love nothing 
is pleasing to God. In love has the Lord received us; for the 
love which he cherishe:l towards as, Jesus Christ our Lord gave 
his blood for us according to the will of God, and his flesh for 
var flesh, and his soul fur our soul.”! Tenee all his zeal for 
the unity of the church, Wherefore are dispute, anger, dis- 
vord, division, aud war among yoo? Or have we not one God 
and one Cliist and one Spirit, who is poured out apon us, and 
one calliag in Christ? Wherefore do we tear_and sunder the 
members of Christ, and bring the body into tumult against 
itself, anc go so far in delusion, that we forget that we are 
members eae of another?” * 

Very beautifully also he draws from the harmony of the 
universe aa incitement to concord, and incidentally expresses 
here the ramarkable sentiment, perhaps sugested by the old 
levends of the Atlantis, the orbis alter, the uwtima Thule, ete., 
that there are other worlds beyond the impenetrable ocean, 
which are mled by the same laws of the Lord 

Bat notwithstanding its prevailing Pauline character, this 
epistle lowers somewliut the free evangelical tone of the Gentile 
apostle’s theology, softens its anti-Judaistic sternness, and blends 
it with the Jewish-Christian counterpart of St, James, showing 
that the conflict between the Pauline and Petrine views was 


1 Ch, 49. 7 Ch. 46, Coinp. Eph. 4: 3 sqq. 

3 Ch. 20: "Axéavoc avIpdrace dxtpavroc kei ot per? antov Kéapoe Taig avralg 
Tayaic tab deondton Sevdivovrac, Lightfoot (p. 84) remarks on this passage: 
“Clement may possibly be referring to some known, but hardly accessible 
land, lying without the pillars of Hercules. But more probably he contem- 
plated some uoknown land in the far west beyoud the ocean, like the fabled 
Adlantis of Plato, or the real America of modern discovery.” Lightfoot goes 
on to yay that this passage was thus understood by Lrevmus (IL. 28, 2), Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. V. 12), and Origen (De Princ. 11. 6; In Exech. VIII. 
3), but that, at a later date, this opinion was condemned by Tertullian (De 
Pall. 2 Hermog. 25), Vactantins (Inst. (1. 24), and Augustin (De Civit, Di 
XVI. 9). For centuries the idea of Cosmas Indicoplenstes that the earth wae 
a plain surtace and a parallelogram, prevailed in Cliristian literature, 
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substantially settled at the end of the first century in the Roman 
church, and also in that of Corinth. 

Clement knows nothing of an episcopate above the presby- 
terate; and his epistle itself is written, not in his own name, 
but in that of the chireh at Rome, But he represents the 
Leyitical priesthood as a type of the Christian teaching office, 
and insists with the greatest decision on outward unity, fixed 
order, and obedience to churely rulers. He speaks tm a tone of 
authority to a sister church of apostolic foundation, and thus 
reveals the casy and as yet innocent beginning of the papacy. 
A hundred years after his death his successors ventured, in their 
own name, not only to exhort, but to excommunicate whole 
churches for trifling differences. 

The interval between Clement and Paul, and the transition 
from the apostolic to the apoeryphal, from faith to superstition, 
appears in the indiscriminate use of the Jewish Apoerypha, and 
in the ditlerence between Paul’s treatment of scepticism in re- 
gard to the resurrection, and his disciple’s treatment of the same 
subject? Clement points not only to the types in nature, the 
changes of the scasous and of day and night, bnt also in full 
earnest to the heathen myth of the miraculous bird, the phoenix 
in Arabia, which regenerates itself every five hundred years. 
When the phrenix—so runs the fable—approaches death, it 
makes itself a nest of frankincense, myrrli, and otlier spices ; 
from its decaying flesh a winged worm arises, which, when it 
becomes strong, carries the reprodnetiye nest from Arabia to 
Tleliopolis in Egypt, and there flying down by day, in the sight 
of all, it lays it, with the bones of its predecessors, upon the 
altur of the sun, And this takes place, according to the reckon- 
ing of the priests, every five hundred years. After Clement other 


fathers also used the phoonix as a symbol of the resurrectioy§ 





1 Sec especially chs. 56, 58, 59, 63, of the Constantinopolitan and Syrian text. 

7 Clement, Ad Cor. c. 25. Contrast with this account the fifleenth chaptee 
of Pan's first epistle to the Corinthians. 

© Tertullian (De Resurrect. 18), Origen (C. Cels, TV. 72), Ambrose (TTeraém, 
V. 23,79), Epiphanius, Rufinus, wad other patristic writers. The Phanix wie 
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TY. As to the (me of its composition, this epistle falls certainly 
affor the death of Peter and Pau) for it celebrates their mar- 


tyrdom; and probably after the death of John (about 95); for 
one would suppose, that if he had been living, Clement would 
haye alluded to him, in deference to superior authority, and that 
the Corinthian ChrisGians would have applied to an apostle for 
sounsel, rather than to a disciple of the apostles in distant 
Rowe, The persecution alluded to in the beginning of the 
epistle refers to the Domitian as well as the Neronian; for he 
speaks of “sudden and repeated calamities and reverses which 
have befallen us.’! He prudently abstains from naming the 
imperial persecutors, and intercedes at the close for the civil 
rulers. Moreover, he calls the chureh at Corinth at that time 
“firmly established and ancient.”* With this date the report 


a favorite symbol of renovation and resurrection, and even of Christ himself, 
among the early Chrisiians, and appears frequently on coins, medals, rings, 
cups, and tombstones. But in this point they were no more superstitious than 
the most intelligent heathen contemporaries. Herodotus heard the marvelous 
story of the burial of the parent bird by the offspring from Egyptian priests, 
11.73. Ovid and other Latin poets refer to it, and Claudian devotes a poem 
toit. Tacitus (Ann. VI. 28), Pliny (A. Not, X, 2), and Dion Cassius LVI, 
27) record that the Phenix actually reappeared in Egypt, a. p. 34, after an 
interval of 250 years. Aceording to Pliny the bird was also brought to Rome 
by a decree of Clandins, and exhibited in the comitinm, in the year of the city 
800 (a. pv. 47). This, of course, was a fraud, but muny, and among them 
probably Clement, wlio may haye seen tlie wonderful bird from Egypt at the 
time, took it for genuine. But an iuspired writer like Paul would never have 
made use of such » heathen fable as an argument for a Christian truth. “It 
ia now known,” says Lightfoot, “that the story owes its origin to the symbolic 
and pictorial representations of astronomy. The appearance of the phoenix is 
the recurrence of a period marked by the heliacal rising of some prominent 
star or constellation”? See on the whole subject Henrichsen, De Phenica 
Fubyin (Hayn. 1825), Cowper, Gebhardt and Harnack, Funk, and Lightfoot 
on ch. 25 of the Clementine Ep., Piper, Mythologie und Symbolik der christ, 
Kit (1847) I. 446 sqq., and Lepsius, Clronologie der Aegypter (1849) 180 sq. 

‘Ch. 1, The usual reading is: yevoutvac, which refers to past calamities. 
So Cod. C. The Alex. MS. is-here defective, probably [yevoy] func. Light- 
foot reads with the Syrian version yroutvac, “which are befalling us” (267 
and 399), and refers the passage to the cuuinued perils of the church undet 
Domitian. 


3 BeBatordrgy Kai apyaiay, c, 47. 
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of Euschins agrees, that Clement did not take the bishop’s chair 


in Rome till 92 or 93.! 


§ 163. The Psewdo-Olementine Works. 


The most complete collection of the genuine and spurious works of 
Clement in Migne’s L’atro/. Gravca, Tom. I. and IL. 


The name of Clement has been forged upon several later 
writings, both orthodox aud heretical, to give them the more 
a Kg . . Jf 
currency by the weight of his name aud position, These 
pseudo-Clementine works supplanted in the church of Rome 
the one genuine work of Clement, which passed into oblivion 
with the knowlelge of the Greek language. They are as 
follows: 


1, A Secoxp Evisthe to THE CormnTitans, falsely so 
called, formerly known only in part (12 chapters), since 1875 
in full (20 chapters)" It is greatly inferior to the First Epistle 


‘The later date (93-97) is assigned to the Epistle by Cotelier, Tillemont, 
Lardner, Mohler, Schliemann, Bunsen, Ritschl, Lipsins, Hilgenfeld, Donald- 
sou, Bryennios, Harnack, Uhlhorn, Lightfoot (who puts the letter soon after 
the martyrdom of Flavins Clement, a. p, 95), Funk (who puta it after the 
death of Domitian, 96). But other writers, including Hugo Grotius, Grabe, 
Tlefele, Wieseler, B. FH. Cowper, assign the Epistle to an earlier date, and in- 
fer from ch, 41 that it must have been written before 70, when the temple 
service in Jerusalem was still celebrated. “Not everywhere, brethren,’ says 
Clement, “are the daily sacrifices offered (mpoadéporren Ovaiat }, or the vows, or 
the sin-offerings, or the trespass-offerings, hut in Jerusalem only; and even 
there they are not offered (=poog/pevar) in every place, but only at the altar 
before the sanctuary, after the victinr to be aflured has been examined ly the 
high-priest and the ministers already mentioned.” ‘This argument is very 
pliusible, but not conclusive, since Josephus wrote A. p. 93 in a similar 
way of the sacrifices of the temple, using the prrsens historicum, as if it still 
existed, Ant. 111.10. In ch. 6 Clement seems to refer to the destruction of 
Jerusalem when he says that “jealousy and strife have overthrown great cities 
and uprooted great nations.” Cywper (/. ¢. p. 16) mentions the absence of any 
alinsion W the Gospel of John as another argument. But the Synoptic Gos- 
pels are not named cither, although the influence of all the Gospels and nearly 
all the Mpistles ean be clearly traced in Clement. 

* Ed. in fall by Bryennios, Const. 1875, p. 118-142 with Greek notes; by 
Punk, with a Latin version (1, 144-171), and by Lightfoot with an Englisly 
version (380-390) 
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in contents and style, and of a later date, between 120 and 140, 
probably written in Corinth; hence its conneetion with it in 
MSS.’ Jt is no epistle at all, but a bomily addressed to 
“brothers and sisters.” It is the oldest_ known specimen of a 
post-apostolic sermon, and herein alone lies its importance and 
value’ It is an carnest, though somewhat fecble exhortation to 
vetive Christianity and to fidelity in persecution, meantime con- 
tending with the Gnostie denial of the resurrection. It is 
orthodox in sentiment, calls Christ “God and the Judge of the 
living and the dead,” and speaks of the great moral reyolution 
wrought by him in these words (ch. 1): “ We were deficient in 
understanding, worshipping stocks and stones, gold and silver 
and brass, the works of men; and our whole life was nothing 
else but death.... Through Jesus Christ we have received 
sight, putting off by his will the cloud wherein we were 
wrapped. He mercifully saved us... , He called us when we 
were not, and willed that out of nothing we should attain a real 
existence.” 

2. Two Excyciicat Lerrers ox Vircinrry, They were 
first discovered by J. J. Wetstein in the library of the Remon- 
stvants at Amsterdam, in a Syriac Version written A, bp, 1470, 
aud published as an appendix to his famous Greek Testament, 


1Tt is first mentioned by Ensebius, but with the remark that it was not. used 
by ancient writers (JZ EF. IIL. 38), LIrenwus, Clement of Alex,, and Origen 
know only ove Ep. of Clement. Dionysius of Corinth, in a letter to Bishop 
Soter of Rome, calls it, indeed, “the former” (zporépa), but with reference to 
a later epistle of Soter to the Corinthians (Euseb. JT. F, [V. 23). Bryeunios, 
the discoverer of the complete copy, still yindicates the Clementine author- 
ship of the homily, and so does Sprinzl (p. 28), but all other modern scholars 
give it up. Wocher (1830) assigned it to Dionysius of Corinth, Hilgenfeld 
Grst to Soter of Rome, afterwards (Clem. Ep. ed. IT. 1876, p, xix) to Clement 
of Alex. in his youth during his sojourn in Corinth, Mlarnack (1877) to a third 
Clement who lived in Rome between the Roman and the Alexandrian 
Clement, Lightfoot (App. p. 807) and Funk (Prol. xxxtx) to an unknown 
Corinthian before A. p. 140, on account of the allusion to the Isthmian games 
(c. 7) and the connection with the Ep. of Clement. Comp. above p. 225. 

2 Lightfoot (p. 317) ealls it a testimony “of the lofty moral earnestness and 
triumphant faith which subdued a reluctant world, and laid it prostrate at tb 
feet of the cross,” but “almost worthless as a literary work.” 
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1752.' “They commend the unmarried lift, and contain 
exhortations and rules to asceties of both sexes. They show 
the carly deyelopnient of an asecticisia which is foreign to 
the apostolic teaching and practice. While some Roman 
Catholic divines still defend the Clementine origin,’ others 
With stronger arguments assign it to the middle or close of the 
cond century 

3. The AvostonicaL Cossrirrvtions and Canxoxs. The 
se-eled LereuGia 5. CLEMENTIS is a part of the eighth book 
of the Constitutions. 

4. The Pserpo-CLeMeNtIn.A, or twenty Ebionitie homilies 
ul their Catholic reproduction, the RecoGxrrions. 

4 Five Decreran Lerrens, whieh pseudo-Isidore has 
placed at the head of his collection. Two of them are 
addressed to James, the Lord’s Brother, are older than the 
psendo-Lsidore, wil date from the seeoud or third century ; 
the three others were fabricated by him. They form the basis 
for the most vigswntie and audacious literary forgery of the 
middle ages—the Isidorian Deeretals—which subserved the 
purposes of the papal hierarchy.’ ‘The first Epistle to James 
vives an acconmt of the appointment of Clement by Peter_as 
his suevessor in the see of Rome, with directions concerning the 
fonctions of the charch-officers and the general administration 





of the chareh. The second Epistle to James refers to the 
administration of the cucharist, church furniture, and other 
ritualistic matters. "They are attached to the pseudo-Clementine 
ITomilies and Recognitions. But it is remarkable that in the 


' Best edition with Latin version by Beelen: S. Clmentis R. Epistole bine 
de Virginitate. Louvain, 1856. German translation by Zingerle (1827), 
French by Villecourt (1893), Euglish in the “ Atite-Nicene Library.” 

2 Villeconrt, Beelen, Mohler, Cliamypagny, Brick, 

2 Mansi, Mefele, Alzog, Pink (Prof, NLIL. sq.). Also all the Protestant 
critics except Wetatein, the discoverer. Lightfoot (/. ep. 15 sq-) assigns the 
document to the beginning of Uie third century. Eusebius nowhere men- 
tiene it. . 

* See 2.56, p. 183 aqq. 5 See 2 114, p. 435 sqy. 

* They originated in the east of France between a, pb. 820 and 3847. 
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Homilies James of Jerusalem appears as the superior of Peter 
of Rome, who must give an account of his doings, and entrust 
to him his sermons for safe keeping. 


§ 164, Iynatius of Antioch. 


Comp. @ 17 and 45 (p, 47 sqq. and 149 sqq.). 
SOURCES: 

I, The Epistles. 

W. Cureton: The Ancient Syriae Version of the Bpistles of S. Ignatius 
(0.8, Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the Romans, With transl. and notes. 
Lond. and Berl, 1845. Also in Licirroot IT, 659-676, 

CO. C.J. BUNSEN: Die 8 dichten vt, die 4 uniichten Briefe des Ignatius von 
Ant, Hergesteliter uw. veryleichender Tevt nit Anmerkk, Haaib., 1847. 

W. CURETON: Corpus Iynetinnum: a complete collection of the Iynatian 
Epistles, yenuine, interpolated, and spurious; together with numerous 
extracts from then as quoted by eveles. writers down to the tenth rentury ; 
in Syriac, Greek, aul Latingwn Engl transl, of the Syriac text, enpiour 
notes, and introd., Lond. aud Gerl., 1849. 

J.H. PereraMass: S. dgnatii que feruitur Epistole, una cum ejnsdem 
martyrio, collatis edd, Grevis, versionibusque Syria, Armeniaca, La- 
tints. Lips., 1849. 

THEOD. ZAHN; L[qnatii et Polycarpi Epistute, Marlyria, Fraymentu, Lips, 
1876 (the second part of /atrum etpostulorum Opera, ed. Gebhardt, 
Harnack and Zahn), This is the best eritieal ed.of the shorter Greek 
text. Funk admits its anperiority (“non Aesitans dico, lertim quem 
exhibuit Zahn, priovibus lonye prestare,” Vrol., p. 1xxv.): 

Fr. Xay. Fuxk; Opera Patruin Apost., vol. 1. ‘Tub, 1575, 

J.B. Licarroors The Apost, Fathers, PB, 1D vol, 1 and UL, Lond. 1885, 

English translations of all the Bpistles of Lenatius (Syriac, and Greek 
in both recensions) by Roperrs, Doxanpsoyx, aml Cromer, in 
Clark’s “ Ante-Nivene Library, (1807), and by Lreatrroor (1885). 

Earlier Engl. translations by Wrisvos (1711) and CLEMENTSON (1827), 

German translations by M. 1. Wocren (1829) and Jos. Nrrsenn ( Die 
Brivfe des helt, Ign. und sein Martyrium, 1870). 

Il. The Martyria. 

ACTA MArtyril 8. [axarir (Maprippeov tot dyiow tepouaptepoe 'Tyvarion rod 
Geopipov), ed, by Ussher (from two Latin copies, 1647), Cotelier 
(Greek, 1672), Ruinart (1689), Grabe, Ittig, Smith, Gallandi, Jacob- 
son, Hefele, Dressel, Cureton, Mésinger, Petermann, Zahn (pp. 301 
sqq-), (unk (1. 254265; IL, 218-975), and Lightfoot (IL, 478-586). A 
Syriae version was edited by Cureton (Corpus Jynat, 222-225, 252- 
255), and more fully by Mésinger (Supplementum Corporia Ignat., 
1872). An Armenian Martyr. was edited by Petermann, 1849. The 
Martyrium Colbertinum (from the codex Colbertinus in Paris) bas 
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seven ehaplers. “Phere mre several Inter and discordant recensions, 
with nuuiy interpolations, The Acts of Ignatius profess lo be writ- 
ten by two of his deacons and travelling coupations; but they were 
auknown to Musehius, they coutradiet the Epistles, they abonnd in 
uuhistorical statements, and the yarious versions conflict with each 
other, Hence revent Protestant critics reject them; and even the 
latest Roman Catholic editor admits Uiat they must baye beew writ- 
ten qfter the second century, Probably not before the fifth, Comp. 
the investigation of Zahn, Jgn. v. An?., p. 1-74; Funk, Proleg. p. xxix. 
sqq., und Lightfoot, TL. 363-536. 

The patristic statements conceruing Tynatius are eolleeted by Cure- 
ton, Bunsen, Petermann, Zahn, p. 826-351, and Lightfoot, L. 127-221. 

ORITICAL DISCUSSIONS. 

Jou. Datnuwvs (Daillé): Le seriptin que sub Dionysii Arcopagite et 
Lynatii nominibus vicenmfernuntur, libri duo. Genev,, 1066. Against 
the genuineness, 

*), Pearson; Vindiciw Ignatian, Cambr., 1672, Also in Cleric. ed. of 
the Jatres apost. UL. 250-40, and in Migne’s Patrol, Gr., Tom. V. 

tepublished with annotations by #. CAurton, in the Anglo-Cath. 
Library, Oxf, 1852, 2 vols. 
*R. Rotnk: An/inge der christ, Kirche. Wittenb., 1887. 1., p. 715 sqq. 
Por the shorter Greek recension, 

turon VON Bunxskn (at that time Prussian ambassador in England): 
Tyuatius vou Ant, wu seine Avit, T Sendschreiben an Dr. Neander 
Tlamb., (S47. For the Syriac version. 

Baur: Die Lywatianizsehen Briefe. ihe neuter Rritiker,  Tiib., 1848. 
Against Tunsen suid szainst the gennineness of all recensions, 

Denxvincmr (KL CL): Ciher die achtheit des bisherigen Textes der Igna- 
tian, Briefe. Wiirzh., W849. 

4G. Virnmoun: Tres Verhiiituiss der syvisehen Recension der Ignatian. Br. 
cu der kiirzeren gricrhischen. Leipn, 1851 (in the “ Zeitschr, fiir hist. 
Theol”); aod his article “ Lenatius” in Terzog’s Theol. Eneykt., 
vol vie (1850), p. G28 sqq., and in the second ed, vol. vi. G88-H94. 
Por the shorter Greek recension. 

Tinkreeit: Kirche im apost, Acitalter. Frankf a. Er, 1852, p. 820 sqq. 

Livsius: Ucher die Aehtheit der eye. Neeens, ler lynut. Br. Leipa., 1856 
(in Niedner’s “ Zeitschr. fiir hist. Theol"). Por the Syriac version, 
But he afterwards chaoved his yiew in Wilgeufeld’s “ Zeitsehrift f 
wiss. Theol.” I874, p. 211. 

Vacener: Rerkerehes critiques sur les lettres a'Tynace ad’ Antioche. 
(Cienéye, 1856, 

Merx: Meletomata Iquatiana, Wal. 1861, 

*Turow, ZAUN + Tquitine ton Antiechion, Gotha, 1873. (631 pages.) 
For the short Greek revension. The best vindication, Comp, the 
Proleg. to his ei, S76, 
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Rexas; Les Ecangiles (4877), ch. xxi1, 485-498, and the introduction, 
p. x sqg. Comp. also his notice of Zahn in the “ Journal des 
Sayants’? for 1874. Against the gennineness of all Ep. except 
Ronians. See in reply Zaho, Proleg. p, x, 

F. X. Fesx: Die Hehtheit der Iqnatianischen Briefe. Tiibingen 1885. 

Lientroor: St Pauls Ap. to the Philippiins (Lond, 1878), Exeurs. on 
the Chr. Ministry, p. 208-211, and 232-280. “ The short Greek of 
the Ignatian letters is probably corrupt or spurious: but fro inter- 
nal evidence this recension can liardly lave beeu made later than 
the middle of the second century” (p, 210). On p. 242, note, he 
expressed lis preference with Lipsius for the short Syriac text. 
But since then he has changed his mind in favor of the short 
Greek recension. See his 8. Zynatius aud S. Polycarp, London, 1885, 
Vol. L., 315-414. He repeats and reinfurees Zalin’s arguments. 

Canon R. Travers Syutu: St. Zgnatius in Smithand Wace LIT, (1882) 
200-223, For the short Greek recension. 


On the chronology: 


Jos. Nirseuu: Das Trlesjahr des Ignatius v. A, und die drei oriental. 
Feldziige des Kaixers Trajan (1869); AnoLr HARNACK: Jie Zeit des 
Ignatius und die Chronologie dev Antiochenischen Bisehife bis Tyran- 
nus (Leipzig, 1S78); and Wiesenen: Die Chrislenverfolgungen der 
Cesaren (Ciitersloh, 1878), p. 125 sqy. 

Ou the theology of Ignatius, comp, the relevant sections in MOHLER, 
HILGENTrELD, ZAHN (422-494), NIRSCHL, and SPRINZL. 


I. Life of Tynatius. 


IGNativs, surnamed Theophdrus,' stood at the head of the 


ED, 
Church of Antioch at the close of the first_century and the be- 
ginning of the second, and was thus contemporaneous with Cle- 
nient of Rome sj f Jernsalem. The chureh of Antioch 


was the mother-church of Gentile Christianity ; and the city was 
the second city of the Roman empire, Great numbers of Chiris- 


! Benndpac, “hearer of God.” The titles of the Epistles call him ‘Ipréra¢ 4 
nai Groadpoc, adding simply the Greek to the Latin name. The Jartyrium 
Jynatii, &. 2, makes him exjlain the term, in answer (oa qnestion of Trajan, as 
meaning “one who has Christ in his breast!’ The still later legend (in Sy- 
meon Metaphrastes and the Menara Grava), hy changing the accent (Orddapoc, 
Theophorus), gives the name the passive meaning, “one earried by God,"* be- 
cause Ignatius was the child whom Christ took np in his arms and set before 
lis diseiples as a pattern of humility (Matt. 1 2). So the deta Sanetorwn, 
1 Febr. 1. ¥8. The Syrians called him Nurone, the Fiery, in allusion to his 
Latin name from tgnis. 
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tians and a host of heretical tendencies were collceted there, and 
pushed the development of doctrine and organization with great 
rapidity. 

As in the case of Rome, tradition differs concerning the first 
episeopal succession of Antioch, making Ignatius cither the see- 
ond or the first bishop of this church after Peter, and calling 
him now a disciple of Peter, now of Paul, now of John. The 
Apostolic Constitutions intimate that Evodius and Ignatius 
presided contemporanconsly over that church, the first being 
ordained hy Peter, the second by Paul! Baronius and others 
suppose the one to haye heen the bishop of the Jewish, the other 
of the Gentile converts. Thierseh endeavors to reconcile the 
conflicting statements by the hypothesis, that Peter appointed 
Eyodins presbyter, Panl Ignatius, and John subsequently or- 
dained Ignatins bishop. But Ignatius himself and Ensebius 
say nothing of his apostolie discipleship ; while the testimony of 
Jerome and the Martvrinn Colbertinum that he aad Polyearp 
were fellow-disciples of St, John, is contradicted by the Epistle 
of Tgnatins to Polyearp, according to which he did not know 
Polycarp till lie came to Smyrna on his way to Rome? Ac- 
cording to liter story, Ignatius was the first patron of sacred 
minsie, aud introduced the autiphony in Antioch, 

But his peculiar glory, in the eyes of the ancient church, war 
his martyrdom, ‘The minute aceonnt of it, in the various ver- 
sions of the Meartyrium S. Iqnati?, contains many embellishments 
of pious fraud and faney; but the fact_itself is confirmed by 
general tradition, Iynatius himself says, in lis Epistle to the 


T Ap. Const. VIL AG: ‘Avtinyeine Bidens piv io? ined Wérpov, Lyvdreng 68 xd 
Naitov xeqepordeyzar, According to Eysebius (Chron, ed. Scheene IL, p. 158) 
and Jerome, Ignatius was “ Anfinchie seeundus episcopus.” Comp. Zahn, Ign, 
v. A. p. 56 sqq., and Marmack, Je Zeit des Igny pn. 1 sy. 

7 Comp. Zahn, p. 402, who rejects this tradition as altogether groundless; 
“Bs felt bei Ignatiua auch jode loiseste Spur davon, dass er noch aus apostolischem 
Mund dte Predigt qehiirt habe’ We calls himself tive times the least aniong 
the Antiochian Christians, and not worthy to be one of their number. From 
this, Zulin infers that he was converted lite in life fromm determined hostility to 
enthusiastic devotion, like Paul (comp, 1 Cor, 15: 8-10). 
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Romans, according to the Syriac version: From Syria to Rame 
I fight with wild beasts, on water and on land, by day and by 
night, chained to ten leopards [soldiers],’ made worse by signs of 
kindness, Yet their wickednesses do nie good as a disciple; but 
not ou this account am I justified. Would that T might be glad 
of the beasts made ready for me, And IL pray that they may be 
‘ound ready for me. Nay, [ will fawn upon them, that they 
may devour me quickly, and not, as they have done with some, 
refuse to touch me from fear. Yea, and if they will not volun- 
tarily do it, I will bring them to it by force,” 

The Acts of his martyrdom relate more minutely, that Tgna- 
tius was brought before the Emperor Trajan at Antioch in the 
ninth year of his reign (107-108), was condemmed to death as a 
Christian, was transported in chains to Rome, was there thrown 
to lions in the Coliscum for the amusement of the people, and 
that his remains were carried back to Antioch as an invaluable 
treasure? The transportation may be accounted for as designed 
to cool the zeal of the bishop, to terrify other Christiaus on the 
way, and to prevent an outbreak of fanaticisin in the church of 
Antioch. But the chronological part of the statement makes 
diffenlty. So far as we know, from coins and other ancient 
documents, Trajan did not come to Antioch on his Parthian ex- 
pedition till the year 114 or 115. We must therefore either 
place the martyrdom later, * or suppose, what is much more pro- 


1°O gore otpariwray téyya is added here for explanation by the two Greek 
versions, and by Eusebius also, JZ 2. IIL. 36. 

3 Ynoavpo¢ driyoc, Mart. c. 6. 

4 Lucian, in his satire on the Death of Peregrinus, represents thia Cynic philo- 
sopher rs a hypocritical bishop and confessor, who while in prison received 
and sent messages, and was the centre of attention and correspondence among 
the credulous and good-natured Christians in Syria and Asia Minor. “The 
coincidence is so striking that Zahn and Renan agree in the inference that 
Lucian knew the story of Ignatius, and intended ts mimic him in the person 
of Peregrinus Proteus, as he mimicked the martyrdom of Polycarp, See Renan, 
Les évanyiles, p. 130 sq. 

* Grahe proposes to read, in the Martyr. c. 2, dexitw évvary Eres, for évvdrw, 
which would give the year 116. Tillemont and others escape the difficulty by 
i 2posing, without good reason, a double Parthian expedition of Trajan, one 
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bable, that Ignatius did not appear before the emperor himself 
at all, but before his governor.’ Eusebius, Chrysostom, and 
other ancient witnesses say nothing of an imperial judgment, 
and the Epistle to the Romans rather implies that Ignatius was 
not condemned by the emperor at all; for otherwise it would 
have been useless for him to forbid them to intercede in his be- 
half. An appeal was possible from a Jower tribunal, but not 
fron the emperor's, 


TI. Mis Letters. 


On_his journey to Rome, Bishop Ignatins, as a prisoner of 


Jesus Christ, wrote seven epistles to vari rches, mostly in 





Asia Minor. Ensebins and Jerome put them in the following 
order: (1) To the Ephesians; (2) to the Magnesians; (3) to the 
Trallians; (4) to the Romans; (5) to the Philadelphians; (6) to 
the Smyrneans ; (7) to Polycarp, bishop of Sinyrna, The first 
four were composed in Smyrna; the other three later in Troas. 
These seven epistles, in connection with a oumber of other de 
cidedly spurious epistles of Ignatins, have come down to us in 
two Greek versions, a longer and a shorter. The shorter is 
unquestionably to he preferred to the longer, which abounds 
with later interpolations. Besides these, to increase the confu- 
sion of controversy, a Syriac translation has heen made known 
in 1845, which contains only three of the former epistles—those 
to Polvearp, to the Hphesians, and to the Romans—and_ these 
ina much shorter form, This version is regarded by some as 
an exact transfer of the original; by others, with greater proba- 
bility, as a mere extract from it for practical and ascetic pur. 
poses. 


in 107 and another in 115 or 116. Comp. Francke: Zur Geschichte Trajan’s, 
1837, p, 253 sqq., and Biidinger, Uvlersnehnnyen sur rim, Kaisergesoh. 1. 153 
eqq. Nirsehl assumes even Uiree oricatal expeditions of Trajan, Wieseler 
and Prank defend the traditioaal dane (lOT)> Tariavek pots the martyrdom 
down to the reign of Uadrian or Antonious Pius, but without solid reason» 
Zahn (pos) leaves indefinite between 107 and 116, Light! between 110and 118. 

‘So Clilhorn, Zahn (248 sq), Pouk (NLVIUL). Comp, Lightfoot (11. 39u), 
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The question therefore lies between the shorter Greek copy 
and the Syriac version. The preponderance of testimony is for 
the former, in which the letters are no loose pateh-work, but 
were produced each under its own impulse, were known to 
Eusebius (probably even to Polycarp),' aud agree also with the 
Armenian version of the fifth century, as compared by Peter- 
mann. The three Syriac epistles, however, though they lack 
some of the strongest passages on episcopacy and on the divinity 
of Christ, contain the outlines of the same life-picture, and espe~ 
cially the same fervid enthusiasm for martyrdom, as the seven 
Greek epistles. 

III. His Character and Position in history. 


Ignatius stands out in history as the ideal of a catholic mar- 


tyr, and as the earliest advocate of the hierarchical principle in 
both its good and its eyil points. As a writer, he is remarkable 
for originality, freshness and foree of ideas, and for terse, spark- 
ling and sententious style; but in apostolic simplicity and sound- 
ness, he is inferior to Clement and Polycarp, and presents a 
stronger contrast to the epistles of the New Testament. Clement 
shows the calmness, dignity and governmental wisdom of the 
Roman character. Ignatius glows with the fire and impetuosity 
of the Greek and Syrian temper which carries him beyond the 
bounds of sobriety. He was a very uncommon man, and made 
a powerful impression upon his age. He is the incarnation, as it 
were, of the three closely connected ideas: the glory of martyr- 
dom, the omnipotence of episcopacy, and_the hatred of heresy 
and schism. Hierarchical pride and humility, Christian charity 
and churchly exclusiveness are typically represented in Iguatius. 





1 Polycarp writes to the Philippians (ch, 13), that he had sent them the 
Epistles of Ignatius (rac érisroAa¢ "lywariov, rag reugdeioag yuiv in’ airod wat 
GAnc , , tréwpayer duiv), Zahn and Funk maintain that this sylloge Polyearp- 
tana consisted of six epistles, and excluded that to the Romuns. (Ussher ex- 
cluded the Ep. to Polycarp).  Irenmus quotes a passage from the Epistle to the 
Romans, Adv. Har. V. 28, 24. Origen speaks of several letters of Ignatius, 
and quotes a passage from Romans and another from Ephesians, Prol, in Cunt. 
Cantic. and Hom. VT. in Lae. (111. 30 and 938, Delarne). Zahn (p. 513) finds 
also (races of Ignatius in Clement of Alexandria and Lucian's hook De Morte 
Peregrini, which was written soon after (he martyrdom of Polycarp. 
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As he appears personally in his epistles, his most beautiful 
and venerable trait is his glowing Jove for Christ as God incar- 
nate, and his enthusiasin for martyrdom, Lf great patriots 
thought it sweet to die for their country, he thought it sweeter 
and more honorable to die for Christ, and by his blood to ferti- 
lize the soil for the growth of Tis Church. “I wonld rather 
die for Christ,” says he, “than rule the whole earth.” “Tt is 
glorious to go down in the world, in order to go up inte God.” 
He besceches the Romans: “ Leave me to the beasts, that T may 
by them be made partaker of God. Tam a grain of the wheat 
of God, and T would be ground by the teeth of wild beasts, that 
I may be ford pure bread of God. Rather fawn upon the 
beasts, that they may be to me a graye, and leave nothing of 
my bedy, that, when T sleep, I may not be burdensome to any 
one, Then will [ truly be a disciple of Christ, when the world 
can ne longer even see my body. Pray the Lord for me, that 
through these instruments I may be found a sacrifice to God.”? 
And further on: “ Fire, and cross, and exposure to beasts, seat- 
tering of the bones, hewing of the limbs, crushing of the whole 
body, wicked torments of the devil, may come upon me, if they 
only make ine yrrtaker of Jesus Christ. . . . My love is eruei- 
fied, and there is no fire in me, whieh loves earthly stuf... 
I rejoice not in the food of perishableness, uor in the pleasures 
of this lite. The bread of God would I have, which is the flesh 
of Christ; and for drink I wish his blood, which is imperisha- 
ble love.” 

From these and similar passages, however, we perceive also 
that his martyr-spirit exceeds the limits of the genuine apostolig 
soberness and resignation, which is equally willing te depart or 
‘o remain according to the Lord's good pleasure.’ It degene- 
rates into boisterous impationce aud morbid fanaticism. It re- 
sembles the lurid torch rather than the clear calm light. There 
mingles also in all his extrayagant professions of Immility and 

1 Ad Rem. ¢. 2, according to the Syriae text; ¢ 4, in the Greek. 


WCh. A (Sye.), or 4-7 (Cire), 
® Comp. Phik Ls 23, 24, and Mau, 26: 34% 
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entire unworthiness a refined spiritual pride and self-commend- 
ation. And, finally, there is something offensive in the tone of 
his epistle to Polyearp, in which he addresses that venerable 
bishop and apostolic disciple, who at that time must have 
already entered upon the years of ripe manhood, not as a colleague 
and brother, but rather as a pupil, with exhortations and warn- 
ings, such as: “Strive after more knowledge than thou last,” 
“ Be wise as the serpents.” “Be more zealous than thon art.” 
* Flee the arts of the devil”? This last injunction goes even 
beyond that of Panl to Timothy: “ Flee youthful lusts,’? and 
can hardly be justified hy it. Thus, not only in foree and depth 
of teaching, but also in life and suffering, there is a significant 
difference between an apostolic and a post-apostolic martyr. 
The doctrinal and churchly views of the Ignatian epistles are 
framed on a peculiar combination and somewhat materialistic 
apprehension of John’s doctrine of the incarnation, and Paul's 
idea of the church asthe body of Jesus Christ. In the “catholic 
church” 





—an expression introde i im—that is, the episco- 
pal orthodox organization of his day, the author sees, as it were, 
the continuation of the mystery of the incarnation, ou the reality 
of which he laid great emphasis against the Docetists; and in 
every bishop, a visible representative of Christ, and a personal 
centre of ecclesiastical unity, which he presses home upon his 
readers with the greatest solicitnde and almost passionate 
zeal. He thus applics those ideas of the apostles directly to the 
ontward organization, and makes them subservient to the princi- 
ple and institution of the growing hierarchy, Here lies the 
chief importance of these epistles; and the cause of their high 
repute with catholics and prelatists,? and their unpopularity with 

1 Tae naxorexviac devye, according to all the MSS., even the Syriac. Bunsen 
proposes to read xaxoréyvovs, in the sense of seductive women, coquettes, instead 
of kaxoreyviag, But this, besides being a mere conjecture, would not materially 
soften the warning. 

* 2 Tim, ii. 22. 

"Such Roman Catholic writers as Nirschl and Sprinzl find the whole theo- 


logy and church polity of Rome in Ignatius. Episcopalians admire him for 
his adyocacy of episcopacy; but he proves too little and too much for them: 
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anti-episcopalians, and modern critics of the more radical 
sclinol,! 

It ix rentarkable that the idea of the episcopal hierarchy which 
we have developed in another chapter, should be first clearly 
and haldly brought out, uot by the contemporary Roman bishop 
Clement? but by a bishop of the Eastern church; though it 


was Gunsplanted by him to the soil of Rote, and there sealed 


bl 


with his martyr blood, Equally noticeable is the circumstance, 
that these oldest documents of the hierarchy soon became so in- 
terpolated, curtailed, and matilated by pious fraud, that it is to- 
day almost impossible to discover with certainty the genuine 
Jgnatins of history under the hyper- and pseudo-Ignatius of 
tradition. 


§ 165. The Lqnation Controversy, 


Of all the writings of the apostolic fathers none have been so much 
diseussed, especially in modern times, as the Ignatian Epistles. This 
arises partly (rom the importance of their contents to the episcopal) ques- 
tion, partly from the existence of so many different versions, The lat- 
ter fact seems to argue as strongly for the hypothesis of a genuine lesis 
for all, as agains! (he supposition of the /u// integrity of any one of the 


too little becanse Tgnatins knows nothing of a diocesan, but only of a eongre- 
gational episcopacy; too much beeanse he requires absolute obedience to the 
bishop as the representative of Christ lintself while the Presbyters represent 
the apostles. Moreover the Lgnatinn episcopacy is free from the saverdotal 
idea which came in biter with Cyprian, but is intimated in Clement of Rome. 

1 Calvin, who, however, knew only the spurious and worthless longer recen- 
sion, calls the [gaatian Epistles abominable trash (Jax. 11,13, 220); Dr W. 
PD. Killen, who ought to know better, from strong anti-prelatie feeling, speaks 
of Ignatius, even aceording to the shorter Syrine recension, as an“ wotl-evin- 
gelical formalist, a paerile hoaster, a mystic dreamer and erazy fanatic.” 
(Anetont Church, 185), ys AIA). Neander is far more moderate, vet eannat 
conecive that a warive so neir the apostalic age should have nothing more 
important to say thin “such things aliout obeciouce to the bishops” (Ch. TL 1, 
192, note, Bost. edo), Taue snd the Tiihingen erities reject the entire Ignatian 
literature asa forgery. Rothe on the other hand is favorably impressed with 
the quartyr-cnthisiasi of the Kpisthes, and Zahu (an orthodox Lutheran) 
thinks the Ignatian epistles in (he shortor Greek recension worthy of a eour- 
parixon with the epistles of St, Maul (p. 400), 

* SUL less by the apostle Peter, the alleged tirst Pope of Rome; on the con- 
trary, he enters a solemn protest ayitest hierarchical tendencies for all time to 
come, J Pet. 5: 1-4, 
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extant texts, Renan describes the Ignatian problem as the most difficult 
in early Christian literatare, next to that of the Gospel of John (Les 
Evang. p. X). 

The Ignatian coutroyersy las passed through three periods, the first 
from the publication of the spurious Ignatius to the publication of the 
shorter Greek recension (A. D. 1495 to 1644); the second from the dis- 
covery and publication of the shorter Greek recension to tlhe discovery 
aud publication of the Syrian version (A. p. 1644 to 1845), which re- 
sulted in the rejection of the larger Greek recension ; the third from the 
discovery of the Syrian extract to the present time (1545-1885), which is 
favorable to the shorter Greek recension. 

1, The LARGER GREEK RECENSION OF SEVEN EpisTLes with cight 
additional ones. Four of them were published in Latin at Paris, 1495, 
as an appendix to another book ; eleven more by Faber Stapulensis, also in 
Latin, at Paris, 1498; then all fifteen in Greek by Valentine Hartung 
(called Paceus or Irenwus) at Dillingen, 1557; and twelve by Andreas 
Gesner at Zurieh, 1560, The Catholies at first accepted them all as 
genuine works of Ignatius; and Ilurtung, Baronius, Bellarmin defended 
wt least twelve; bat Calyin and the Magdeburg Centuriators rejected 
them al], and later Catholics surrendered at least eight as utterly unten- 
able. These are two Latin letters of Ignatius to St. John and one to the 
Virgin Mary with an answer of the Virgin; and five Greek letters of Tg- 
nitius to Maria Castabolita, with an answer, to the Tarsenses, to the An- 
tiochians, to Hero, a deavon of Antioch, anid to the Philippians. These 
letters swarm with olfences against history and ehronology. They were 
entirely unknown to Eusebius and Jerome, They are worthless forgeries, 
clothed with the name and authority of Ignatius. [t is a humiliating 
tact that the spurious Ignatins and his letters to St. Johu and the Virgin 
Mary should in a wretched Latin version have so long transplanted 
and obscured the historical [gnatius down to the sixteenth century. No 
wonder that Calvin spoke of this fabrication with such contempt. But 
in like manner the Mary of history gave way to a Mary of fiction, the 
real Peter to a pseudo-Peter, and the real Clement to a pseudo-Clement, 
Here, if anywhere, we see the necessity and use of historical criticism 
for the defense of truth and honesty. 

2. The SuoRTER GREEK REcENSION of the seyen Epistles known to 
Eusebius was discovered in a Latin version and edited by Arehbishop 
Ussher at Oxford, 1644 (Polyearpi et Ignatii Epistolic), and in Greek by 
Tsaav Vossius, from a Medicean Codex in 1646, again by Th. Rainart 
from the Codex Colbertinus (together with the Murtyrinm) in 1689, We 
have also fragments of a Syrian yersion (in Cureton), and of an Armenian 
version apparently from the Syrian (printed in Constantinople in 1783, 
and compared by Petermann). Henceforth the longer Greek recension 
found very few defenders (the eccentric Whiston, 1711, and more re- 
cently Fr.C, Meier, 1886), and their arguments were conclusively refuted 
by R, Rothe in his Anfinye, 1837, and by K. Fr. L. Arndt in the “ Stu- 
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diet und Kriliken,’ 1859). It is generally given up even by Roman 
Catholie scholirs (4s Petayius, Cotclier, Dupin, Hefele, Funk), But as 
regards the genuineness of the shorter Greek text there are three views 
amoung Which seholars are divided, 

(a) Its genuineness and integrity are advocated by Learson ( Vindicie 
Jynatiane, 1072, agaiust the doubts of the acute Dallwus), latterly by 
(iiescler, MGhler (R. C.), Rothe (1837), Huther (1841), Diisterdieck 
(1545), Dorner (1845), and (sinve the publication of the shorter Syriac 
version) by Jacobson, ILefele (R.C., 1847 and 1855), Denzinger (R. C., 
1840), Petermann (1849), Wordsworth, Chirton (1852), and most tho- 
roughly by Ulhhoro, (1851 and '40), and Zahn (1873, Zya. x. Ant, 495- 
BAL). The sume view is adopted by Wieseler (1878), Punk (in Pate. 
alpost. UTS, Vrol LX. sq. aud bis aonograph, 1885), Canon Travers 
Sinith, (in Smith and Wace, Ls82), amd Lightfiet (1889). 

(b) The friends of the three Syriac epistles (see below under No. 3) 
let only so inany of the seven epistles stand as agree with those. Also 
Lardner (1745), Mosheim (1753), Neander (1826), Thiersch (1552), Lech- 
ler (1857), Robertson and Donaldson (1867), are inclined to suppose at 
least interpolation. 

(c) The shorter recension, though older than the longer, is likewise 
spurious. The letters were forged in the luter half of the second century 
for the purpose of promoting episcopacy and the worship of martyrs. 
This view is ably advoented by two very dillerent classes of diyines: first 
by Calvinists in the interest of Presbyterianism or anti-prelaey, Clandius 
Salmasias (1645), David Blondel (1646), Dalkeus (1666), Sanuel Bas- 
nage, tid by Dr. Killen of Belfast (1850 cnd 1883) ; next by the Tiibingen 
schoul of critics in a purely historival interest, Dr. Baur (1835, then 
against Rothe, 1835, and against Bunsen, 1848 and 1853), Schwegler 
(1846), and more thoroughly by Ililgenteld (1858). The Tibingen 
eritics reject the whole Ignatian literature as unhistorical tendency wri- 
tings, partly bevause the entire historical situation implied in it and the 
circuitous journey to Rome are in themselves improbable, purtly because 
it advocates a form of church government and combats Gnostic heresies, 
which could not have existed in the age of [gnatius, This extreme 
scepticism is closely connected with the whole yiew of the Tiibingen 
school in regard to the history of primitive Christianity, and offers no 
explanation of the stubborn fiet Ghat Lenatius was a historieal character 
of a strongly niarked individuality and wrote a number of letters widely 
known and appreciated inthe early church, Renan admits the genuine- 
ness of the Ep. to the Romans, but rejects the six others as fabrications 
of a zealous partizan of orthodoxy and episcopacy about a, pb. 170. He 
misses in them le yénie, le coraeidye iulividuel, but speaks highly of the 
Ep. to the Romans, in which he couthusiasm of the martyr has found 
“gon expression la plus erat” (p, ASO). 

(dl) We vrant that the intevrity af these epistles, even in the shorter 
copy, is nut beyond all reasonahle doubt, As the manuscripts of then con 
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tain, at the same time, decidedly spurious epistles (even the Armenian 
translation has thirteen epistles), the suspicion arises, that the seven genu- 
ine also have not wholly escaped the band of the forger. Yet there are,in 
any case, very strong arguments for their genuineness and substantial in- 
tegrity; viz. (1) The testimony of the fiuthers, especially of Eusebius. 
Even Polycarp alludes to epistles of Ignatius. (2) The raciness and 
freshness of their contents, which a forger could not well imitate. (3) 
The sma!! number of citations from the New Testament, indicating the 
period of the immediate disciples of the apostles, (4) Their way of 
combating the Judaists and Docetists (probably Judaizing Gnostics of 
the school of Cerintlns), showing us Gnosticism as yet in the first stage 
of its development. (5) Their dogmatical indefiniteness, particularly in 
regard to the Trinity and Christology, notwithstanding very strong ex- 
pressions in favor of the divinity of Christ. (6) Their urgent recommen- 
dation of episcopacy as an institution still new and fresh, and as a centre 
of congregational unity in distinction from the diecesan episcopacy of 
Treneus and Tertullian, (7) Their entire silence respecting a Roman 
primacy, even in the epistle to the Romans, where we should most expect 
it. The Roman church is highly recommended indeed, but the Roman 
bishop is not even mentioned, In any case these epistles must haye been 
written before the middle of the second century, and reflect. the spirit of 
their age in its stroug current towards a hierarchical organization and 
churchly orthodoxy on the basis of the glory of martyrdom. 

3. The Syriac VERSION contains only three epistles (to Polycarp, to 
the Ephesians, and to the Romans), and even these in a much reduced 
form, less than half of the corresponding Creek Epistles. It has the 
subscription: “ Here end the three epistles of the bishop and martyr Ig- 
natius,” ou which, however, Bunsen lays too great stress; for, even if it 
comes from the translator himself, aid not from a mere transcriber, it 
does not necessarily exclude the existence of other epistles (conip. Pe- 
termann, /. ¢. p. xxi.). It was discovered in 1839 and ‘44 by the Rey. 
Henry Tattam in a monastery of the Libyan desert, together with 365 
other Syriac manuscripts, now in the British Museum; published first 
by Cureton in 1845, and again in 1849, with the help of a third MS. dis- 
covered in 1847; and advocated, as genuine by him, as also by Lee (1846), 
Bunsen (1547), Ritsch] (1851 and 1857), Weiss (1852), and most fully by 
Lipsius (1856), also by E, de Pressensé (1862), Boliringer (1873), and at 
first by Lightfoot. 

Now, it is true, that all the considerations we have adduced in favor of 
the shorter Greek text, except the first, are equally good, and some of 
them even better, for the genuineness of the Syrian [guatius, which has 
the additional advantage of lacking many of the most offensive passages 
(thongh not in the epistle to Polycarp). 

But against the Syriac text is, in the first place, the external testimony 
of antiquity, especially that of Tuscbius, who confessedly knew of and 
used seven epistles, whereas the oldest of the three manuscripts of this 
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version, according to Cureton, belongs at the earliest tothe sixth century, 
aperiod, when the longer copy also had become circulated through all the 
East, and that too in a Syrine translation, as the fragments given by 
Cureton show, Secondly, the internal testimony of the fact, that the 
Syriac text, on close examination, by the wint of a proper sequence of 
thoughts and sentences betrays the character of a fragmentary extract 
from the Greek; as Baur (1848), Hilgenfeld (1853), and especially Uhl- 
horn (1891), and Zahn (1878, p. 167-241), by an uccurate comparison of 
the two, have proved in a manner hitherto unrefuted and irrefutable. 
Theshort Syriac Ignatius has vanished like a dream. Eyen Lipsius and 
Lightfoot have given up or ayoditied their former view. The yreat 
work of Lightfoot on Tynatios sail Polvearp (1585) which goes int 
all the details and gives all the douctuments, may be regarded as a full 
and final settlement of the Tyuatian problem in fivor of the shorter 
Greek recension. 

The ouly genuine Ignatius, as the question now stands, is the Igna- 
tius of the shorter seven Greek episdes. 


§ 166, Polyearp of Smyrna. 
Comp, 219 and the lit. there quoted. 


8, PoLycaRpl, Smyrnworum episcopi et hieromartyris, ud Philinpenses 
Fpistola, first published iu Latin by Fiber Stapulensis (Paris 1448), 
then with the Greek original by /etres Halloisius (Walloix|, Duwi, 
1683; and Jac. Usserius (Ussher), Lond. 1647: also in all the edi- 
tions of the Apust. Path,, especially those of Jacobson (who compared 
several manuscripts), Zaha (1876), Funk (1875), and Lightfoot (1885). 

Martynitm &. Powveanr (Apistola cirealaris coclesia Smyrnensis), first 
completed ed. in Gr. & Lat. by Arehbp. Ussher, Lond. 1047, then in 
all the ed. of the Mair. Apost., especially that of Jacobson (who here 
also made use of three new codices), of Zahn, and Punk, 

L. Ducurssn: Vita Saneti Polyearpi Smyraxorum cpiscopi auctore 
Pionis — Primum grieve edita, Paris 1881, The same also in the 
second vel, of Funk's (air. Apest. (1881) pp. LIV.-LV UIE. 315-847. 
It is, aceording to Funk, from the fourth or fifth eentury, and shows 
not what Polycarp really was, but how he appeared to the Christians 
of a later age. 

“aun: fqn. ev. Ant yy. 495-511; and Proleg. to his ed, of Ign, and Pol, 
(1876), p. NEAI-LY. 

Doxanpvson: Ap. Math, 11-247. 

Renan Léglise chrétivane VST), ch. is. und X. p. 487-466. 

Liainrroor: S. lyn. and S. Telycatp, (S85), vol, LE 417-704. 


Poryeane, born about a. . 69 or earlier, a disciple of the 
————So 
apostle Jolin, a younger friend of Ignatius, and the teacher of 
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Lrenzus (between 130 aud 140), presided as presbyter-bishap over 
the church of Smyrna in Asia Minor in the first half of the 
second century ; made a journey to Rome about the year 154, to 
adjust the Easter dispute ; and died at the stake in the persecution 
under Autoninus Pius a, p, 155, at a great age, having seryed 
the Lord six and eighty years.'’ He was not so original and intel- 
lectually active as Clement or Ignatius, but a man of truly yene- 
rable character, and simple, patriarchal piety. His disciple Ire- 
neus of Lyons (who wrote under Eleutherus, 177-190), in a 
letter to his fellow-pupil Florinus, who had fallen into the error 
of Gnosticism, has given us most valuable reminiscences of 
this “ blessed and apostolic presbyter,’ which show how faith- 
fully he held fast the apostolic tradition, and how he deprecated 
all departure from it. He remembered vividly his mode of 
life aud personal appearance, his discourses to the people, and 
his communications respecting the teaching and miracles of the 
Lord, as he had received them from the mouth of Johu and 
other eye-witnesses, in agreement with the Holy Seriptures.? In 
another place, Ireuwus says of Polyearp, that he bad all the 
time taught what he had learned from the apostles, and what 
the church handed down; and relates, that he once called the 
Gnostic Marcion in Rome, “ the first-born of Satan. This is 
by no meaus incredible in a disciple of John, who, with all his 
mildness, forbids his people to salute the deniers of the true 
divinity and humanity of the Lord ;* and it is confirmed by a 
passage in the epistle of Polyearp to the Philippians,* where he 
says: “ Whoever doth not coufess, that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is antichrist,’ and whoever doth uot confess the mys- 
tery of the eross, is of the devil; and he, who wrests the 
words of the Lord according to his own pleasure, and saith, 
there is no resurrection and judginent, is the first-born of Satan. 
Therefore would we forsake the empty babbling of this crowd 

1 On the change of date from 166 or 167 to 155 or 156, in consequence of 
Waddington’s researches, see p. 50, 


4 Eusebius, H. FE. V. 20. . 39 Adv. Her. iii.3, 2 4. 42 John 10, 
5 Cb 7. § Comp. 1 John 4: 3. 
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aul their false loachings, and tra to the word whieh hath beer 
given 1s from the beginuing, watching in prayer,’ continuing ia 
fasting, and most hoambly praying God, that he lead us not inte 
temptation, as the Lord hath said: ‘The spirit is willing, but 
the flesh is weak.” 4 

This epistle to the Philippia ts of fourteen short chap. 
ters, and has beeu published in fill since 1655. It is the only 
document that remains to us from this last witness of the Johan- 


3.eonsi 





nean aye, who wrote seyeral letters to neighboring congrega- 
tions. Lt is mentioned first by his pupil Trenceus ;* it was. still 
in pablic use in the ehurehes of Asia Minor in the time of Je- 
rome as he reports; and its contents corrrespond with the known 
life and character of Polycarp; its genuineness there is no just 


reason fo donb’ Tt has litde merit as a literary production, 
but is simple and carnest, and breathes a noble Christian spirit, 
It was written after the death of Lynatius (whose epistles are 
mentioned, «& 15) in the uname of Polyearp aud his presbyters; 
pommuends the Philippinus for the love they showed Ignatius in 
bowls and his companions, and for their adherence to the ancient 
faith; and proceeds with simple, earnest exhortation to love, 
hariony, conteucieut, patience, and perseverance, to prayer 
even for cuemies and persccutors ; also giving special directions 
for deacons, preshyters, youths, wives, widows, and virgins; 
with strokes against Gnostic Doeetic errors, Of Christ it 
speaks in high toss, as the Lord, who sits at the right hand of 
God to who everything in heaven and earth is subject; whom 


1 Comp. 1 Pet. 4: 17. > Matt, G: 18, ® Matt. 26: 41, 

4 Ade, Uo. 11. 8, 2.4. Comp, Euseb. J, 2.111, 86,and Jerome De Vir. ill. 
ce. 17. 

§ Nor has its integrity been etlled in question with sufficient reason by Dal- 
Jens, and anore recently by Dinsen, Kitsch! (in the second ed of his Enisteh- 
ung der altkath. Kirche, ». 554-600), Renan (Jounal des savents, 1874, and 
Jess confidently in DL’ éylixe chret., UST0, p. 442 sqq.), and the author of Super- 
naliinl Religion (1, 274-275). But the geinineness and integrity of the Ep. 
are ably yindieated by Zala (1575) and by Lightfoot (Contemp. Rev.,” 
feb, 1875, p, 838-852), The testimony of Trenens, who knew it (2lde. Jher. 
IIL. 3,4 4), is conclusive, Renuu urges chicily the want of originality ane 
forse aninst it 
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every living heing serves ; who is coming to judge the gnick and 
the dead; whose hlood God will require of all, who believe not 


1 Polyearp guards with sound feeling against being con- 
g gag $ 


on him. 
sidered equal with the apostles: “I write these things, brethren, 
not in arrogance, but because ye have requested me. For 
neither I, nor any other like me, can attain the wisdom of the 
blessed and glorious Paul, who was among you, and in the 
presence of the then living accurately and firmly taught the 
word of trath, who also in his absence wrote you an epistle,* 
from whieh ye may edify yourselves ini the fuith given to you, 
which is the mother of us all,* hope following after, and love to 
God and to Christ, and to neighbors leading further. For 
when any one is full of these virtues, he fulfills the command of 
righteousness ; for he, who has love, is far from all sin.”* This 
does not agree altogether with the system of St. Paul. But it 
should be remembered that Polycarp, in the very first chapter, 
represents faith and the whole salvation as the gift of free grace.* 

The epistle is interwoven with many reminiscences of the 





Synoptical Gospels and the epistles of Paul, John and First 


Peter, which give to it considerable importance in the history 
of the canon. - a 

~The Vurtyrium 8. Polyeur i(22 chs.), in the form of a cireu- 
lar letter of the church of Smyrna to the church of Philomelium 
in Phrygia, and all “parishes of the Catholic church,” appears, 
from ch. 18,to haye been composed before the first annual celebra- 
tion of hismartyrdom, Eusebius has incorporated in his church 
history the greater part of this beautiful memorial, and Ussher 
first published it complete in the Greek original, 1647, It 
contains an edifying description of the trial and martyrdom of 


1Ch. 2. 2'Emtaro?.é¢ must here probably be understood, like the Latin 
diterae, of one epistle. 3 Gal. 4: 26. * xpoayobane. ® Ch, 3. 

® Xadpire gore aeowoplvor ove EF Epywr, AAZG PeAjuare Yeod, da Incod Xplorov, 
comp. Eph. 2: 8, 9. 

' Funk (L. 573 sq.), counts only 6 quotations from the O. T., but 68 remi- 
niscences of passages in Matthew (8), Mark (1), Luke (1), Acts (+4), Romans, 
Cor. Gal., Eph, Phil., Col., Thess. 1 and 2 Tim., James (1), 1 Pet, (10), 9 
Pet. (1?) Land 2 Joho. Comp. the works on the vanon of the N. 'T. 
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Polyeurp, though embellished with some marvellous additions of 
legendary poesy. When, for example, the pile was kindled, the 
flanes surrotinded the body of Polycarp, like the full sail of a 
ship, without touching it; on the contrary it shone, unhurt, 
with a gorgeous color, like white baken bread, or like gold and 
silver in a crucible, aud gave forth a lovely fragrance as of pre- 
cious spices. Then one of the executioners pierced the body of 
the saint with a spear, and forthwith there flowed such a stream 
of blood that the fire was extinguished by it. The narrative 
mentions also a dove which tlow up from the burning pile; but 
the reading is corrupt, and Eusebius, Rufinus, and Nieephorus 
make no reference tu it. The sign of a dove (whieh is fre 
quently found on ancient monuments) was probably first marked 
on the margin, asa symbol of the pure soul of the martyr, or of 
the power of the ILoly Spirit which pervaded him; but the 
insertion of the word doye in the text suggests an intended con- 
trast to the cagle, which flew up from the ashes of the Roman 
emperors, and proclaimed their apotheosis, and may thus be 
connected with the rising worship of martyrs and saints, 

Throughout its later chapters this narrative considerably 
execeds the sober limits of the Acts of the Apostles in the 
description of the martyrdom of Stephen and the elder James, 
and serves to illustrate, in this respect also, the undeniable dif- 
ference, notwithstanding all the aflinity, between the apostolic 
and the old catholic literature” 


1 All sorts of corrections, accordingly, have been proposed for weprarepdé in 
ch.165 ¢. g- x’ apiarena, a stnintra, or rept aortpva, or repitrepa aiyartoc (sccntilla- 
rum instar sanguinis), or wept origunn, (circa hustile, around the spike). Comp, 
Hefele: Patr. Ap. p. 288 (4th ed.) note 43 and Funk (Sth ed.) 209, Funk 
reads repi ariipaxa, which gives good sense. So also the ed. of Gebh, and Harn. 

3 Keim (1873), and Lipsins (1876) reject the whole Martyrium. Steitz (1861), 
Zahn (1876), and Punk (Jol, XCVIL.) the last two chapters as later additiona 
Donaldson (p. 198 sqq.) assimes several interpolations, which make it unre 
liable as a lnstorical document, bit sudiits that it is superior to the later mar 
tyria by its greater simplicity oad the probability of the most part of the nar 
ralive, easpecinily Le circumstances uf Lhe light und capture of Polycarp. 
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NOTES. 


T. Of all the writings of the Apostolic Fathers the Epistle of Polycarp 
js the least original, but nearest in tone to the Pastoral Epistles of Paul, 
and fullest of reminiscences from the New Testament. We give the first 
four chapters as specimens. 

I. “ PoLYcARr AND THE PRESBYTERS WITH HiM TO THE CONGREGATION 
oF GOD WHICH SOJOURNS AT Priimpr. MERCY AND PEACE BE MULTIPLIER 
UPON you, FROM Gop ALMIGHTY, AND FROM JesUs CURIST OUR Saviour, 

1. “I have greatly rejoiced with you in the joy you haye had in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in receiving those examples of true charity, and hay- 
ing accompanied, as it well became you, those who were bound with holy 
chains [Ignatius and his fellow-prisoners, Zosimus and Rufus; comp. ch, 
9]; who are the diadems of the truly elect of God and our Lord; and 
that the strong root of your faith, spoken of in the carliest times, endureth 
until now, and bringeth forth fruit unto our Lord Jesus Christ, who suf: 
fered for our sins, but whom God raised from the dead, having loosed the 
pains «f Hares [Acts 2: 24}; in whom though ye see Him not, ye believe, 
and believing rejoice with jay unspeakable and full of glory [1 Pet. 1: 8); 
iuto which joy many desire to enter; knowing that by yrace ye are saved, 
not by works [Eph. 2: 8, 9], but by the will of God through Jesus Christ. 

2. “ Wherefore, girding up yonr loins, serve the Lord in fear [1 Pet. 1: 13] 
and truth, as those who have forsaken the vain, empty talk and error of 
the multitude, and believed’ in Tim who raised up our Lord Jesus Christ 
from the dead, and gave him glory [1 Pet. 12 21), and a throne at Tis 
right hand [comp. Heb. 1: 3; 8:1; 12: 2]; to whom all things in 
heaven and on earth are subject. Him every spirit serves. His blood 
will God require of those who do not believe in Him. Bat He who 
raised Hin up from the dead will raise ap us also, if we do His will, and 
walk in His commandments, and love what He loved, keeping ourselves 
from all unrighteousness, coyetotsness, love of money, eyil-speaking, 
false-witness; not rendering evil Jor evil,or reviling for veviting [1 Pet. 3: 
9]; or blow for blow, or cursing for cursing, remembering the words of the 
Lord Jesus [comp. Acts 20: 85] in Mis teaching: Judye not. that ye be nat 
Judged s forgive, and it shail be forgiven unto you; be merciful, that ye 
may obtain inerey ; with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
agdin |Matt. 7: 1,2; Luke 6: 86-88], and once more, Llessed are the 
poor, and those that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, far theirs is the 
kingdom of God \Luke 6: 20; Matt. 5: 3, 10]. 

3. “These things, brethren, [ write to you concerning righteousness, not 
becanse I take anything on myself, but because ye have invited me there- 
to. For neither T, nor any sueli as L, ea come up to the wisdom of the 
blessed and glorified Paul. He, when among you, accurately and stead- 
fasUly taught the word of truth in the preseuce of those who were then 
alive; and when absent froni you, he wrote you a letter, which, if yor 
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carefidly study, you will find to be the means of building you up in that 
faith whieh has heen given you, and which, being followed by hope and 
preceded by love towards God, and Christ, and our neighbor, is the 
mother af us al |Gal. 4d: 26). For if any one be inwardly possessed of 
these graces, le has fulfilled the command of righteousness, since he that 
has love is far from all sin. 

+.“ But the love of money is a beginning [apx%, instead of root, ingy| of 
all kinds of evil, {1 Tin. Ge LO). Knowing, therefore, that ax we drought 
nothing into the world, so we can carry nothing out, [L Tim. 6: 7], let us 
arm ourselves with the armor of righteousness; and let us teach, first of 
all, ourselves to walk in the commandments of the Lord. Next teach your 
wives to walk in the faith given to them, and in Jove aud purity tenderly 
loving their own husbands in all truth, and loving all equally in all 
chastity; and to train up their children in the knowledge and fear of 
God |comp. Eph. 6: 11, 18, 14]. Let us teach the widows to be discreet 
as respects the laith of the Lord, praying continually for all, being far 
from all slindering, cvil-speaking, false-witnessing, Jove of moncy, and 
every kind of evil; knowing that they are the altar of God, that He 
clearly perecives all things, and that nothing is hid from Him, neither 
reasouings, nor reflections, nor any one of the secret things of the heart.” 

Il. From the Martyrinm Polycarpi, When the Proconsul demanded 
that Polycarp should swear by the genius of Cwsar and renounce Christ, 
he gaye the memorable answer: 

* Righty and six years have I served Christ, nor has He ever done me 
any harm. Lfow, then, could L blaspheme my King who saved me” 
(Tov Baactéa pov Tov odcavrd we)? Ch. 9. 

Standing at the stake with his Inumds tied to the back, as the fagots 
were kindled, Polyearp lifted up his voice and uttered this sublime 
prayer as reported by disciples who heard it (eh. 14): 


“Lord God Almighty, Father of Thy beloved and blessed Son, Jesus 
Christ, through whom we haye received the grace of knowing Thee; 
God of angels and powers, and the whole creation, and of the whole race 
of the righteous who live in Thy presence; I bless Thee for deiguing me 
worthy of this day and this hour that [may be among Thy martyrs aud 
drink of the cup of my Lord Jesus Christ, unto the resurrection of eter- 
nal life of soul and hody in the incorruption of the Holy Spirit. Receive 
me this day into Thy presence together with them, as a fair and aceept- 
able sacrifice prepared for Thyself in fulfillment of Thy promise, O true 
and faithful Ged. Wherefore [ praise Thee for all Thy mercies; I bless 
Thee, I glorify Thee, through the eternal Migh-I'riest, Jesus Christ, Thy 
holoved Sou, with whom to Thyself and the Ifoly Spirit, be glory both 
now and fureyer, Aimeu.” 

For a good popular description of Polyearp, including his letter and 
martyrdom, see The Papils of Sh Soha the Divine, by the Author of the 
Heir of Redelige, in Macmillan’s * Sunday Library,” London 1863. 
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§ 167, Larnabas, 
EDITIONS, 


First editions in Greek and Latin, except the first four chapters aud 
part of the fifth, which were known only in the Latin yersiou, by 
Archbishop Ussuien (Oxf. 1648, destroyed by fire 1644), Lire, 
pACHERY (Par, 1645), und Tsaac Voss (Anistel, 1646), 

First complete edition of the Greek original from the Codes 
Sinaiticus, to which it is appended, by Trsesuxbokw in the fi. 
simile ed. of that Codex, Petropoli, 1862, Tom, TV, 185-141, and iu 
the Novum Testam. Sinait, 1865. The text dates from the fourth 
century. It was discovered by Tischendorfin the Convent of St. 
Catharine at Mt. Sinai, 1859, and is now in the library of St. 
Petersburg, 

A new MS. of the Greek TB. from the eleventh century (1056) was 
discovered in Constantinople by Bryesxtos, 1875, together with the 
Ep. of Clement, and Jus been utilized by the latest editors, espe- 
cially by Hilgenteld. 

O. v. Gesuarnr, HARNAOK, andl ZAnN: Latr. Ap. 1876, Coebhiardt ed. 
the text from Cod. Sin, Harnack prepared the critical conuientary. 
In the small ed. of 1877 the Const. Cod. is also compared. 

Here.e—Funk: Par. Ap, 1878, p. 2-59. 

Ap, Hingexre.p;: Barnabe Epistala, Tntegram Greece iteram edtiltit, 
veterem tuiterpretationcn Litinam, commentarinm eviticum et wdnota- 
tiones addidit A, I. Ed. altera et valde anela. Lips, 77. Dedi- 
cated to Bryennios, “ Orientulis Keclesi splendido lumini?’ who 
being prevented by the Oriental troubles from editing the new Ma., 
sent a collation to H. in Oct, 1876 (Prof. p. Stit). The best critical 
edition. Comp. Harnack's review in Scliirer's “Theol, Lit. Ate,” 
1877, f. 473-77. 

J.G. Miuuer (of Basle); 2Brklirany des Barnithashricfes, Leipz. 1869. 
An Appendix to De Wette's Com. on the N. T. 

English translations by WAKR (1603), Roperrs aud DoXALpson 
(in Ante-Nic. Lib. 1867), Hooue (1872), Rexpaue (1877), Suarnre 
(1880, from the Sinait. MS.). German transhitions by ILereL‘ 
(1840), SeoLz (1865), Mayer (1860), RiaGenpacn (1873). 

Critical Discussions. 

©, Jos. Here.e (R. C.): Das Sendsehreiben des Apostels Barnabas, auf?s 
Neue untersucht und erklirt,  Tiib. W840, 

Jon. Kayser: Veber den sogen. Barnabasbrief. Paderborn, 1866. 

DoxaLpson: Ap, Jathers (\ST4), p. 248-317, 

kK. Wiesecen: On the Origin and Authorship af the Ep. of B., in the 
§ Jabrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theol,’ 1870, p, 605 sqq. 

©. BRAUNSRERGER (R.C.) + Der Aposte? Barnabas, Sein Leben nnd der 
thm beigeleyte Brief wissenscha stich gowiirdigt. Mainz, 1876. 
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W. Cusnincuam: The Lp. of St. Barnabas, Tondon, 1876. 

Sameer Sirareer: The Ep. of B. from the Sinaitic MS. London, 188 

J. Weiss: Der Barnahashrief eritisch untersucht. Berlin, 1588. 

MULIGAN in Smith and Wace, I. 260-265; Harnack in Herzog? IL 
101-15, 

Other essays by HENKE (1827), R6rpAmM (1828), ULLMANN 
(1828), ScireNKEL (1837), FRANKE (1840), WrizsikckerR (1864), 
Heypecke (1874). On the relation of Barnabas to Justin Martyr 
see M. yon Engelhardt: Dus Christenthum Justins d. ML. (1878), p. 
875-304. 

The doctrines of B. are fully treated by Here.e, Kayser, 
Doxanpson, HInGeNFreLp, BRAUNSHERGER, and SPRINZL. 

Comp. the list of books from 1822-1875 in HARNAcK's Prol. to the 
Leipz. ed. of Burn. Ap. p. &X syy.; and in RicHarpsoy, Synopsis, 
16-19 (down to 1887). 


The Catuonic Epistle oF BARNABAS, so called, is anony- 
mous, and omits all allusion to the name or residence of the 
readers. He addresses them not as their teacher, but as one 
among them.' Ife commences in a very general way: “ All 
hail, ye sons and daughters, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who loved us, in peace ;” and concludes: “ Farewell, ye 
children of love and peace, The Lord of glory and all grace be 
with your spirit, Amen.”* For this reason, probably, Origen 
called it a “Catholic” Epistle, which must be understood, 
however, with limitation, Though not addressed to any par- 
ticular congregation, it is intended for a particular class of 
Christians who were in danger of relapsing into Judaizing 
errors, 

1. Contents, The epistle is chiefly doctrinal (ch. 1-17), 
and winds up with some practical exhortations to walk “in the 
way of light,” and to avoid “the way of darkuess” (ch. 18-21). 

lobx ce Siaaxaroc, Gar’ dc cig EF dpi, ch. 1; comp. 43 ToAAG YéAww ypager, 
eby dic Siddaxahor. 

7Tbhe Cod. Sinaiticus omits 
Bajieij5a. 

> The last chapters are derived either from the Didaehe, or from a still older 


work, Duin Vig rel Judicium Petri, which may have been the commen source 
of both. See my work on the Didache, pp. 227 syy., 305, 309, 312 sq., 317. 


“ Amen’ and adds at the ciose: 'Exorvay 
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Tt has essentially the same object as the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
though far below it in depth, originality and unction, It shows 
that Christianity is the all-sufficient, divine institution for sal- 
vation, and an abrogation of Judaism, with all its laws and 
ceremonies. Old things have passed away; all things are made 
new. Christ has indeed given us a law; but it is a new law, 
without the yoke of coustraint. The tables of Moses are broker 
that the love of Christ may be sealed in our hearts.’ It is 
therefore sin and folly to assert that the old covenant is still 
binding. Christians should strive after higher knowledge and 
understand the difference. 

By Judaism, however, the author understands not the Mosaic 
and prophetic writings in their true spiritual sense, but the car- 
nal misapprehension of them, The Old Testament is, with him, 
rather a veiled Christianity, which he puts into it by a mystical 
allegorical interpretation, as Philo, by the same method, smug- 
gled into it the Platonic philosophy, In this allegorical con- 
ception he goes so far, that he actually seems to deny the literal 
historical sense. He asserts, for example, that God never willed 
the sacrifice and fasting, the Sabbath observance avd temple- 
worship of the Jews, but a purely spiritual worship; and that 
the laws of food did not relate at all to the eating of clean and 
unclean animals, but only to intercourse with different classes of 
men, and to certain virtues and vices, His chiliasm likewise 
rests on an allegorical exegesis, and is no proof of a Judaizing 
tendency any more than in Justin, Irenseus, and Tertullian. He 
sees in the six days of creation a type of six historical millennia _ 
of work to be followed first by the seventh millennium of rest, 
and then by the eighth millennium of eternity, the latter being 
foreshadowed by the weekly Lord’s Day. The carnal Jewish 
interpretation of the Old Testament is a diabolical perversion, 
The Christians, and not the Jews, are the true Israel of God 
and the righteous owners of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

1Ch, 2: 6 xacig véuoe tot Kupiov udm "I. X., avev (aren) Cryo avdynne Sv. 

Ch. 4: owerpify abrav } deadyny, iva H rod FyaTnptvov 'lycod éyxaracg¢payioeg 


ae viv Kapdiav judv év EAmide rig mieTswe avTew. 
Vol. If. 48 
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Barnabas procltins thus an absolute separation of Christianity 
from Judaism. Ln this respect he goes further than any post- 
apostolic writer. Le bas been on that ground charged with 
uusound ultva-Paulinisin bordering on antinominnisn aud here 
tical Gnosticism. But this is unjust. Ile breathes the spirit of 
Paul, and only Jacks his depth, wisdom, and discrimination, 

aul, in Galatians and Colossiaus, likewise tikes an uneom- 
promising attitude against Jewish cirempeision, subbatarianism, 
and ccremonialism, if made a ground of justifieation and a bind- 
ing yoke of conscience; but nevertheless he vindivated the Mosaic 
law as a preparatory school for Christianity. Barnabas ignores 
this, and looks only at the negative side. Yet he, too, acknow- 
ledges the new law of Christ. Te has some profound glances 
aml inklings of a Christian philosophy. Ile may be called an 
orthodox Gnostie, Tle stands midway between St. Pant and 
Justin Martyr, as Justin Mariyr stinds between Barnabas and 
the Alexandrian school. Clement and Origen, while averse to 
his ehiliasm, liked his zeal for higher Christian knowledge and 
his allegorizing exeyesis whieh obscures every proper historical 
understamling of the Old Testament. 

The Epistle of Barnabas has considerable historical, doctrinal, 
and apologetic value. Ile confirms the principal facts and doe- 
trines- of the gospel. Tle testifies to the general observance of 
Bunday on “the cighth day,” as the joyful commemoration of 
Christ's resurrection, th strict distinetion from the Jewish Sab- 
uw first clear aremment for 






bath on the seventh. 
the canonical autho ay (withont 
naming it) by quoting the passage: “ Many are called, hut few 
are chosen,” with the solemn formnla of Scripture quotation : 


“as it is wrilten.”* Te introduces also (ch. 5) the words of 


1Cap. dat the close: tpnahyourn wirore, te yfyparcar, woAAnl KANTOl, b2cyos 
8 txtenrod cipedoner. Prom Malt. 22) 11 \« lone as the fourth chapter of 
this epistle existed only in Latin, (he words" slen! seniptiun eat"? were suspected 
by Dr. Credner and other crities a4 gue interpalstion  THlgenfelll (1859) sage 
gested that the original had simply aude com. wud Dressel, io bis first tition 
of the Apostalis Fathers (ASST), reniarked py leo Voces “arent aerate at! qlaw 
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Christ, that he did not come “to call just men, but sinners,” 
which are recorded by Matthew (9; 13). He furnishes parallels 
to a number of passages in the Gospels, Pauline Epistles, First 
Peter, aml the Apoealypse. His direct quotations from the Old 
Testament, especially the Pentatench, the Psalms, and Isaiah, 
are nunierous ; but he quotes also TV. Esdras aud the Book of 
Enoeli.! 

2. Actuogsuip. The Epistle was first cited_by Clement of 
Alexandria, and Origen, as a work of the apostolic Barnabas, 
who plays so prominent a part in the early history of the 
chnrch?’ Origen seeuis to rank it almost with the inspired 
Scriptures. In the Sinsitie Bible, of the fourth century, it fol- 
Jows as the “ Epistle of Barnabas,” immediately atter the Apoe- 
alypse (even on the same page 135, second column), as if it 
were a regular part of the New Testament, From this we may 
infer that it wis read in some churches as a secondary ecclesias- 
tical book, like the Epistle of Clement, the Epistle of Polycarp, 
and the Pastor of Hermas.  Ensebins and Jerome likewise 
ascribe it to Barnabas, but number it among the “spurious,” or 


sam olent.”” Bnt the discovery of the Greek original in the Sinaitic MS. of the 
Bible has settled this point, and the Constantinopolitan MS, conlirms it. The 
attempt of Strauss und other sceptics to refer the quotation to the apocryphal 
fourth Book of Esdras, which was probably written by a Jewish Christian after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and contains the passage: ‘Many are born, bt 
few will be save/,” is only worth mentioning as an instance of the stubbornness 
of preconceived prejudice, 


' Funk (. 864-366) gives nine quotations from Genesis, thirteen from Exo- 
dus, six from Deuteronomy, fourteen from the Psalms, twenty-six from Isaiah, 
ete, also one from IV. Esdras, four from Enoch. Comp. the list in Anger’s 
Synopsis Evang. (1852), Gebh. and Harn., 217-280. 

7 See Acts 1: 23; 4: 37;9: 265q.; 11: 22, 30; 14: 4, 14515: 2, ete. Cle 
ment of Alex. quotes the Epistle seven times (four times under the name of 
Barnabas), in his Stromata, Origen, his pupil, three or four times (Contra Cels, 
TI. 63; De Prine. UT. 2; Ad Rom. 1. 24). Tertullian does not mention 
the epistle, but seems to have known it (comp, Ado, Mare. 111.7; Ado. Dud. 
14); he, however, ascribes the Ep. to the Hebrews to Barnabas (De Purlic. c. 
20). Hlefele and Funk find probable allusions to it in Irenens, Justin Martyr, 
Tgnatius, and Hermas; but these are nncertain. On the life and labors of 
Barnabas see especially Hefele and Brannsberger (p. 1-135). 
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“apocryphal” writings.’ They seem to have doubted the au- 
thority, but not the authenticity of the epistle. The historical 
testimouy therefore is strung and unanimous in fivor of Bar- 
nabas, und is aeeepted by all the older editors and several of the 





later crities.? 
But the intern evidence points with ¢ 
apostolie writer’ The Epistle does not come up to the position 


and repntation of Barnabas, the senior companion of Pani, 





unless we assume that he was a man of inferior ability and 
gradually vanished Jefore the rising star of his friend from 





Tarsus, It takes extreme ground against the Mosaic law, such 


as we can hardly expect from one who stood as a mediator 
hetween the Apostle of the Gentiles and the Jewish Apostles, 
amd who in the collision at Antioch sided with Peter and) Mark 
aginst the bold ehwapion of freedom; yet we shenld re- 
member that this was only a temporary inconsistency, and that 
no doubt a reaction afterwards took place in his mind, The 
author in order to glorify the grace of the Saview’, speaks of 
the apostles of Christ before their conversion as oyer-sinful,* and 


Vin JL. 2 UL 25, Eusebius counts it among the “spurious” books (év tot¢ 
vodorce... 4 gepaiy Bayi ta ésiere%y), but immediately afierwards and in 
VI. 14, among the “doubtfal’ (aersz]epdxere), and Jerome (De Vir. ill. ¢. 6), 
“Gnler apocryphas serrpliiras.” 


1 Voss, Dupin, Galliundi, Cave, Pearson, Lantner, Henke, Rérdam, Schneck- 
enburger, Franke, Gieseler, Credner, Bleek (formerly), De Welte, Mohler, 
Alzog, Sprinal (“yenuine, but not inspired"), Sharpe. The interpolation hy- 
pothesis of Schenkel (1537) aud Meydeke (1874) is ntenable; the book must 
atand or fall as a whole, 


3So0 Ussher, Daillé, Cotelier, Tillemont, Mosheim, Neander, Ullmann, Banr, 
Hilgenfeld, Hefele, Dillinger, Kayser, Donaldson, Westcott, Miiller, Wiese 
ler, Weizsiicker, Brannsherger, Warnack, Fonk. Uefele urges eight argumente 
against the genuineness; but five of them are entirely inconclusive. See Mil- 
ligan, lc. who examines (hem carefully and concludes that the authenticity 
of the [pistle is more probable than is now commonly snpposed, 


* Or ‘sinners above all sin,” bog saeunw auopriay dvomwrépone, homines omni 
precaty Tuiquiares, &. 5,  Panl might call hineel! in yennine humility “the 
chief of sinners” (1 Tim. 1: 15), with reference to his former conduct as a 
persceutor; but he certainly would not lave used sich a term of all the apo 
tles, nor would it be trae of uny of them but Judas. 
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indulges in artificial and absurd allegorioal faneies! Ie ale 
wrote after the destruction of Jerusaleus when Barnabas in all 
probability was no more amoog the living, though the date of 
his death is unknown, and the inference from Col. 4: 10 and 
1 Pet. 5: 13 is uncertain, 

These arguments are not conclusive, it is true, but it is quite 
certain that if Barnabas wrote_this epistle, he cannot be the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and rive versa. The 
difference between the two is too vreat for ‘the nnity of the 
authorship, The ancient cliiveh showed sound tact in excluding 
that hook from the canon; while a genuine product of the 
upostolic Barnabas? had a claim to be admitted into it as well as 
the anonymous Epistle to the Hebrews or the writings of Mark 
and Luke, 

The author_was_probably a converted Jew from Alexandria 
(perhaps by the name Barnabas, whieh would easily explain the 
confusion), to judge from his familiarity with Jewish literature, 
and, apparently, with Philo and his allegorival method in hand- 
ling the Old Testament. 
and most esteemed ; and the Sinaitie Bible which contains it was 


Tn Beypt bis Epistle was first known 





probably written in Alexandria or Cresarea in Palestine. The 
readers. were chiefly Jewish Christians in Egypt and the East, 
who overestimated the Mosaic traditions and ceremonies.§ 


‘We is also charged with several blunders concerning Jewish bistory and 
worship which can hardly be expected from Barnabas the Levite. Comp, elis, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 15. Bunt this is disproved by Braunsberger (p, 253 sqyq.), who 
shows that the epistle gives us interesting archeological information in those 
chapters, although he denies the genuineness. 

? He is twice called an apostle, Acts 14; 4, 14, being included with Paul in 
damdarohar. 

3So Neander, Mobler, Htfele (1840), Funk, Giidemann. On the other hand, 
Lardner, Donaldson, Hilgenfeld, Kayser, Riggenbach, Mefele (1868), Brauns- 
berger, Harnack contend that Uarnabas and his reuwlers were (leufile Chris- 
tians, because he distinguishes himself and his readers (//«7c) from the Jews 
chs. 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 14, 16. But the same distinction is nniformly made ty John 
in the Gospel, and was quite natural after Uie tinal separation between the 
church and the synagogue, The mistakes in Jewish history are doubtful and 
less numerons than the proofs of the writers familiarity with it. The strongest 
passage is ch. 16: “ Befure we becawe beaevers in God, the house of our hear: 
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3. Tive_of composition, The work was written after the 


destruction of Jerasilan and the temple, which is alluded to as 
an accotplished faet;' yet probably before the close of the first 
ventiry, certiinly before the reconstruction of Jerusalem under 


Hadrian (120)2 





§ 168, /lermas. 
Eprrions. 


The older editions give only the imperfect Latin Version, first pub- 
lished by FPAeR STAPCLENSIS (Par, 1518). Other Latin MSs. 
were discovered since. The Greek text (brought from Mt. Athos 
by Constantine Simonides, and ealled Cod. Lipsivasia’ was first pub 
lished by R. ANGER, with a preface by G. Dispore (Lips, 1836) ; 
then by Trcespore, in Dressel’s Jutves Apost., Lips 1847 (p72 
687); dvain in the second ed. 1868, where Tisehenderf, in conse- 
quence of the intervening discovery of the Cod, Sinaiticvs retracted 
his former objections to the originality of the Greek ILeraits frou 


was... full of idolatry and the house of demons, beeause we did whit was eon- 
trary to God's will.” But even this, though more applicalle to heathea, is 
not inapplicable to Jows; nor need we suppose that there were no Centiles 
among the readers, ‘Towards the close of the second century there were pro- 
bably very few uninixed congregations. Lipsivs and Volkmar sok the readers 
in Rome, Miiller in Asia Minor, Sehonkel, Hilgenfeld, Marnack, and Punk in 
Alexandrig or Eyypt. There is asimilar diderence of opinion concerning the 
readers of the Epistle to the LLehrews. 

Ch. 16 compured with the exphination of Daniel's prophecy of the litte 
horn in eh, -, 

? Tefele, Kayser, Baur, Miiller, Lipsiue, put the composition between 107 
and 120 (before the building of JMlia Capitolina taider TDidrian), and Braius- 
berger between 110 and 187) bat Tilgenfeld, Rousse (Geach de NTL, dtl ed., 
SHA, po 2831, Ewald (Ceseh. dl. Volkes deruel, VIL 130), Weiasivker (“in Jalirb, 
fiir Dentseh. Theol.” S65, po oid, and Js71, pe H00), Wieseler | [bids 1870, p- 
603 614), and Fank (J'rol p. VL), at the elose of the fist wentiry, or even 
hefore 79. Wieseler argues from the author's interpretation of Daniel's pro- 
pheey concerning the ten kingdoms and the Title born (eh. 4d and 16), that the 
Ep. was written ander Domitian, the eleventh Rom. emperor, and “the little 
horn” of Daniel. Weisziicker and Cunningham refer the little hory to Vespa. 
sian (79-79), Hilvenfeld to Nervas Init even in the last case the Mp. would 
have been written before A.v. 98, whea Nerva died. Milligan coneludes that 
it was written very eon after (he destruction of Jonisalem, But in fresh view 
of that terrible judgment, we can scarcely weenunt for the danger ef apostasy Lo 
Jndaisiy. "Phe author's aini soos to presnypposa a revival of Jedstisn and of 
Jewish tendencies within the Cliristian Church, 
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Mt, Athos, which he had prononneed a medieval retranslation from 
the Latin (see the Pro/ey., Appendix and Preface to the second ed.). 
The Uoinie dpacw is also printed in the fourth vol. of the large cdi- 
tion of the Codes Sinaitieus, at the elose (pp. 12-148), Petersb. 
1862. The texts fron Mt, Athos and ML Sinai substantially agree. 
An Ethiopic translation appeared in Leipz. 1860, ed. with a Latin 
version by Ant, »' Aubame, Comp. DiLLMANS in the “ Zeitschrift 
d, D, Morgenliud. Gesellschaft” for 1861; ScHoppe: LMérmd Nubi, 
the Kthiop. Vo of P.M. examined. Leipz. 1876 (eriticised by Har- 
nack in the “Theol. Lit, Ztg.,” 1877, fol. 58), and G. and H’s Proleg. 
XNNIV. sy. 

O. y. Gupuanpr, and Harnack: DPutrun Apost. Opera, Fascie. UL. 
Lips. 1877. Greek and Latin. A very careful recension of the text 
(from the Sinaitic MS.) by v. Gebhardt, with ample Prolegomena 
(S84 pages), and a eritieal and bistorical commentary by Harnack. 

Funk's fitth ed. of Melele’s Padres Apost, 1. 384-508. Gr. and Lat. 
Follows mostly the text of Von Gebhardt. 

Ap, HInGeNreLp: Herma Pastor, Grace ¢ codicibus Sinaitico et Lipsiensi 
... restituil, ete, Ed. altera emendata et valde aucta. Lips. 1881. 
With Prolegomena and critical annotations (257 pp.). By the same: 
Terma: Pastor Groce integrum ambitn. Lips., 1887 (pp. 130). From 
the Athos and Sinaitie MSS. 

S. P. Laupros (Prof. in Athens): A Collation. of the Athos Codec of the 
Shepherd of Hermas, together with an Introduction. Translated and 
edited by J. A. Roprnson, Cambridge, 158s. 

English translations by Wake (1693, from the Latin version); FP. 
Crompte (vol. L. of the ‘* Aute-Nicene Christian Library,’ 1867, from 
the Greck of the Sinait. MS.), by Coarves H. Houe (1870, from 
Hilgenfeld's first ed. of 1866,) and by Ropinson (1888). 

Essa Ys. 

C. Rersu. JACUMANN: Der Hirte dea Hermas. Kinigsberg, 1835. 

Ernst GAAB: Der Hirte des Ilermas. Basel, 1866 (pp. 203). 

Turop, Zann; Der Hirt des Mermas, Gotha 1868. (Comp. also his 
review of Gadb in the Studien wad Kriliken for 1868, pp. 319-349). 

CHartes IL, Hooir (of Christ Church, Oxf.): The Shepherd of Ilermas 
translited into Bnglish, with an Introduction und Notes, Lond., Oxf, 
and Cantbr, 1870 (154 pages). 

Gust. HEYNE: Quo tempore Herma: Pastor scriptus sit. Regimonti, 
1872, 

J. Donxatnson: The Apostolical Futhers (1874) p. 818-392. 

H.M. Beno: Der Verfusser der Schrift. welche d. Titel “ Hirt” fithrt. 
Rostock, 1876 (71 pp.). 

Bruun: Der Hirt des Hernas. Nach Ursprung und Inhalt untersucht. 
Freiburg i, B. 1882. The same: Ueber den Ursprung des ersten 
Clemenshriefs und des lirten des Hermas. 1882, 
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Ap. Lisk: Christ’ Person wud Vovks im Hirten des Hermas. Marburg, 
Isst. Die Binheit des Passor Herman. Marb. 1888. Defends the 
unity of Heras against Hiles ofeld. 

P. Baumadnrner:; Die Einheit ot Hermas- Buches, Freiburg, 1889. 
Ile mediates between Hilgenfi. i and Link, und holds that the book 
was written by one author, but at different times, 


1, The Suepierp or Hermas’ has its title from the cireum- 
stance that the author calls himself Hermas and is instructed 
by the augel of repentance in the costume of a shepherd. Lt is 
distinguished frum all the productions of’ the apostolic fathers 
by its literary form. It is the oldest Christian allegory, an 
apocalyptic book, a sort of didactic religious romance. This 
aecounts in part for its great popularity in the aucient church, 
It has often been compared with Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
and Dante’s Divina Commedia, though far inferior in literary 
merit and widely different in theology from either. For a long 
time it was only known in an old, inaccurate Latin translation, 
which was first published by Baber Stapulensis in 1513; but 
since 1856 and 1862, we have it also in the original Greek, in 
two texts, one hailing from Mount Athos, re-discovered and com- 
pared by Lambros, and another (incomplete) from Mount Sinai, 

If, Cuaracrerk anv Contents. The Pastor Hers. is a 





sort of system of Christian morality in an allegorical dyess, and 
a call to repentance and to renovation of the already somewhat 
stwnberiug and secalarized church in yiew of the speedily 
approaching diy of judgment. It falls into three books :* 

(1) Visions; four visions and revelations, which were given 
to the author, and in whieh the church appears to him first in 
the form of a venerable matron in shining garnients with a 
book, then as a tower, and lastly as a virgin. All the visions 
have for their object to call Hermas and through him the 
church to repentance, which is now possible, but will close when 
the church tower is completed, 

It is difficult to decide whether the writer actually had or 
imagined himself to have liul those visions, or invented them as 





1 Pastor Herm, *O Womiyv. Comp. Vis. 1.1, 2,4; UL, 2. 
? This division, liowever, is tnade by later editors, 
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a pleasing and effective mode ot fastruction, like Dante’s vision 
and Bunyan’s dream. 

(2) Mundats, or twelve conu sandments, preseribed by a guar- 
dian sagel fa the gunk of a shepherd, 

(3) Similitudes, or ten parables, in which the church again 
appears, but now in the form of a building, and the different 


virtues are represented unde 





The similitudes were no doubt suggested by the parables of the 
gospel, but, bear no comparison with them for beauty and sig- 
nificance. 

The scene is laid in Rome and the neighborhood, The Tiber 
is named, but no allusion is made to the palaces, the court, the 
people and society of Rome, or to any classical work, An old 
lady, virgins, and angels appear, but the only persons mentioned 
by name are Hermas, Maximus, Clement aud Grapte. 

The literary merit of the She ut, It ditfers 
widely from apostolic simplicity and has now only an antiqua- 


sbherd is insigni 





L 





rian interest, like the pictures and sculptures of the catacombs. 
It is prosy, frigid, monotonous, repetitious, overloaded with 
uninteresting details, but animated by a pure love of nature and 
an ardent zeal for doing good. The author was a self-made 
man of the people, ignorant of the classics and ignored by them, 
but endowed with the imaginative faculty and a talent for pop- 
war religious instruction. He derives lessons of wisdom and 
piety from shepherd and sheep, vineyards and pastures, towers 
and villas, and the language aud events of every-day life. 

The first Vision is a fair specimen of the book, which opens 
like a love story, but soon takes a serious turn, The following 
is a faithful translation : 

1. “He who had brought me up, sold me to a certain Rhoda at 


Rome. Many years after, I met her again and began to love ber as a 
sister. Some time after this, [ saw her bathing in the river Tiber, and 


1So v. Gebh. and Hilgenf. ed. II., with Cod. Sin. But the MSS, vary con- 
siderably. The Vatican MS. reads: vendidit quandam puellam Rome. The 
words ele ‘Pov would indicate that the writer was not from Rome; but he 
often confounds tic and év. 
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Teave heray hand wad led her out of the river, And when 0 beheld 
hee Tounty, E thought fn my heart, saying: ‘Happy should I be, if 1 
had wwile of stvh beauty and goodness’ This was my only thought, 
and Wwolhing nore. 

“After some time, as went into the villages and glorified the crea- 
tures of Ciod, for their greatness, and beauty, and power, I fell asleep 
while walking. And the Spirit seized me and earricd me through a cer- 
tain wilderness throngh which no man could travel, for the ground was 
rocky and impassable, on secount of the water. 

“And when I had crossed the river, [ came to a plain; and falling 
upon my knees, [ began to pray unto the Lord and to confess my sins. 
And while [was praying, the heaven opened, and T beheld the woman 
that 1 loyed saluting me from heaven, and saying: ‘Tail, Termas!’ 
And when I bebeld her, | said unto her: * Lady, what doest thou here?’ 
But she answered and said: ‘Twas taken up. in order that T might bring 
to light thy sins before the Lord,’ And J said unto her: ‘Ifast thou 
become my accuser?’ ‘No, said she; ‘but Lear the words that I shall 
say unto thee. God who dwells in heaven, and whe made the things 
that are ont of that which is not, and multiplied and inereased them on 
aveount of his holy church, is angry with thee because thou hast sinned 
against me.’ I answered and said unto her: ‘Have T sinned against 
thee? In what way?) Did I ever say unto thee an unseemly word? 
Did 1 not always consider thee as a lady? Did [not always respect thee 
us asister? Why doest thou utter aguinst me, O Lady, these wicked 
sud font lies?’ But she smiled and said unto me; ‘The desire of wick- 
edness has entered intu thy heart. Does it not seem to thee an evil thing 
for a justman, if an evil desire enters into bis heart? Yeu, it is a sin, 
aud a great one (said she). Por the just man devises just things, and by 
devising just things is his glory established in the heavens, and he finds 
the Lord merciful ante him in all his ways; but those who desire evil 
things in their hearts, bring upon themselves death and captivity, espe- 
cially they who set their allection upoo this world, and who ylory in their 
wealth, aud lay vot hold of the good things to come. The souls of those 
that have no hope, but lave east themselves wid their lives away, shall 
ereatly regret it. Bat do thou peay unto God.and thy sins sluall be 
healed, and those of thy whole house and of all the saints.’ 

2. After she bad spoken these words, the heavens were closed, and I 
remained trembling all over sud was sorely troubled. And T said within 
myself’: ‘If this sin be set down aytinst me, how ean [be saved? or how 
ean J propitiate God for dre multitude of my sins? or with what words 
shall Task the Lord ty lave merey pon ine?! 

“While Dwas mediGeting on these things, and was musing on them in 
my heart, [beheld in front of me a great white chair made out of Heeces 
Of wooi; and there came an aged Woman, clad in very suininy raiment, 
and baying a bods in her hand, saul -he sat down by herselfon the chair 
and saluted mie, savings Ml, Terns! And 1, sorrowinic quid weeps 
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ing, said unto her: ‘Hail, Lady!" And she said unto me: ‘Why art 
thou sorrowfil, O Hermas, for thou wert wont to be patient, aud good- 
tempered, and always smiling? Why is thy countenance cast down? 
and why art thou not cheerful?’ Aru I said unto her: ‘O Lady, f have 
been reproached by a most excellent woman, who said uuto me that I 
siuned against her.’ And she said unto me: ‘Far be it from the servant 
of God to do this thing, But of a surety a desire after her must have 
come into thy heart. Such an intent as this brings a charge of sin against 
the seryant of God; for it is an evil and horrible intent that a deyont 
and tried spirit should lust after an evil deed; and especially that the 
chaste Hermas should do so—he who abstained from every evil desire, 
and was full of all simplicity, and of great innocence!’ 

3. “*But [she continued] Goll is not angry with thee on account of 
this, but in order that thou mayest convert thy house, which las doue 
iniquity against the Lord, and against you who art their parent. But 
thou, in thy love for your children (gcAérexvog Gv) didst not rebuke thy 
house, but didst allow it to become dreadfully wicked. On this account 
is the Lord angry with thee; but He will heal all the evils that happened 
aforetime in thy house; for through the sins and iniquities of thy house- 
hold thou hast been corrupted by the affairs of this life. But the mercy 
of the Lord had compassion upon thee, and upou thy house, and will 
make thee strong and establish thee iu His glory. Only be not slothtul, 
but be of good courage and strengthen thy house. For even as the smith, 
by smiting his work with the hammer, accomplishes the thing that he 
wishes, 80 shall the daily word of righteonsness oyerconie all iniquity, 
Fail not, therefore, to rebuke thy children, for I know that if they will 
repent with all their heart, they will be written iu the book of life, tage- 
ther with the saints,’ 

“ After these words of hers were ended, she said unto me: * Dost thou 
wish to hear me read?’ T said unto her: ‘ Yea, Lady, I do wish it” She 
said unto me: ‘Be thou a hearer, and listen to the glories of Gad,’ 
Then I heard, after a great and wonderful fashion, that whieh wy nvemory 
was unable to retain; for all the words were terrible, and beyond man’s 
power to bear. The last words, however, [ remembered; for they were 
profitable for us, and gentle; ‘Behold the God of power, who by his in- 
visible strength, and His great wisdom, has created the world, and by 
His inagnificent counsel hath crowned His creation with glory, and by 
His mighty word has fixed the heaven, and founded the earth apon the 
waters, and by His owu wisdom and foresight has formed His holy 
ehureh, which He has also blessed! Behold, He removes the heavens 
from their places, and the mountains, and the bills, and the stars, and 
everything becomes smooth before His elect, that He may give unto 
them the blessing which He promised them with great glory and joy, if 
only they shall keep with firm faith the laws of God which they have 


received.’ 
4 “When, therefore, she had ended ber reading, and had risen up 
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from the chair, there came four young men, and took up the chair, and 
departed towards the east. Then she called me, and toached my breast, 
aud said unto nie: ‘dlast thou been pleased with my reading?’ And [ 
siisluntoher: * Lady, these last things pleased ie; but the former were 
hard and harsh. But she spake unto we, saying: ‘These last are for 
the righteous; but the former are for the heathen and the apostates.” 
While she was yet speaking with me, there appewred two mien, and they 
took her up in their arms and departed unto the cast, whither also the 
chair had gone, And she departed joyfully; and as she departed, she 
aiid: ‘Be of good courage, O Hermas!! 


IIL. The tieoLoGy of Hermas is ethical and practical. He 
is free from speculative opinions and ignoraut of theological 
teclinicalities. Ile views Cliistianity as a new daw and lays 
chief stress on practice. ITLerein he resembles James, but he 
ignores the “liberty” by which James distinguishes the “ per- 





feet” Christian law from the impertect old law of bondage, He 
teaches not only the merit, but the supererogatory merit of good 
works and the sin-atoning virtue of martyrdom. He knows 
little or nothing of the gospel, uever mentions the word, and 
has no idea of justifying faith, wthough le makes faith the 
chief virtue and the mother of virtues, He dwells on man’s 
duty and performance more than on God's gracious promises and 
saving deeds. In a word, his Christianity is thoroughly legal- 
istic aud ascetic, and further off from the evangelical spirit than 
any other book of the apostolic fathers. Christ is nowhere 
named, nor his example held up for imitation (which is the true 
conception of Christian life); yet he appears as “the Son of 
God,” and is represented as pre-cxistent and strictly divine." 
The word Christian neyer occurs. 

But this meagre view of Cliristianity, far from being heretical 
or schismatic, is closely connected with catholic orthodoxy as 


VIn the Visions and Meuoulates the person of the Redeemer is mentioned only 
three times; in the Simiélitudes Termas speaks repeatedly of the “Son of God,” 
and seems to iWentify his pre-existent divine vature with the Holy Spirit. 
Sim. IX. 1 rd muiwe 76 Gyn... 6 ede rod Veod dori, But a passage in a 
parable must not be pressed and it is differently explained. Comp. Uilgen- 
fel, Ap. Viter, 166 sq., Turnack's notes on Sim, V. Sand IX. 1; the differ- 
ent view of Zahn, 139 sqq. and 215 syy., and especially Liuk’s mouograpb 
quoted above (p. G80). 
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far as we can judge from hints and figures. Hermas stood in 
close normal relation to the Roman congregation (either under 
Clement or Pius), and has an exalted view of the “holy chareh,” 
as he calls the church universal. He represents her as the first 
creature of God tor which the world was made, as old and ever 
growing younger; yet he distinguishes this ideal church from 
the real and represents the latter as corrupt. He may have in- 
ferred this conception in part from the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
the only one of Paul’s writings with which he shows himself 
familiar. He requires water-baptism as indispensable to salya- 
tion, even for the pious Jews of the old dispensation, who 
received it from the apostles in Hades." He does not mention 
the encharist, but this is merely accidental. The whole_book 
rests on the idea of an exclusive church out of which there is no 
salvation. Tt closes with the characteristic exhortation of the 
angel : “Do good works, ye who have received earthly blessings 
from the Lord, that the building of the tower (the church) may 
not be finished while ye loiter ; for the labor of the building has 
been interrupted for your sakes. Unless, therefore, ye hasten 
to do right, the tower will be finished, and ye will be shut out,” 

Much of the theology of Hermas is drawn from the Jewish 
apocalyptic writings of psendo-Enoch, pseudo-Esdras, and the 
lost Book of Eldad and Medad.* So his doctrine of angels. He 
teaches that six angels were first created and directed the _ 





1 This is the natural interpretation of the curious passage Simil. IX. 16: 
“These apostles and teachers who preached the name of the Son of God, after 
having fallen asleep in the power and faith of the Son of God, preached to 
those also who were asleep and gave to them the seal of preaching. They de- 
ascended therefore into the water with them and again ascended (karéSycav oily 
per’ aitéw sig ta bdwp wat Tahiw dvéGyoav), But these descended alive and 
again ascended alive; but those who bad fallen asleep before descended dead 
(vexpot) and ascended alive (f@yrec).”” This imaginary post-mortem baptism is 
derived from the preaching of Christ in Hades, 1 Pet. 3; 19; 4: 6. Clement 
of Alex, quotes this passage with approbation, butsupposed that Christ as well 
as the apostles baptized in Hades. Strom. I1. 9, 44; VI. 6, 45, 46. Cotelier 
and Donaldson (p, 380) are wrong in interpreting Hermas as meaning merely 
a metaphorical and mystical baptism, or the divine blessings symbolized by it 


3 The last is expressly quoted in the Second Vision. 
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building of the ehareh. Michael, their chief, writes the law in 
the hearts of the (iithful; the angel of repentance gnards the 
penitent against relapse and seeks to bring back the fallen. 


‘Twelve goud spirits which bear the mimes of Christian virtues, 


and are seen by Tlermas in the form of Virgins, conduct the 


heliever into the kingdoin of heaven; twelve ticles -amptrats spirits 
ca A By man Spirits 


named from the sawe number of sins, hinder him. Eyery_ 
man Tits a good and an evil genius. Even reptiles and other 
animals have a presiding angel. The last idea Jerome justly 
condemns as foolish. 

It is confusing and imisleading to judge TTermas from the 
apostolic conflict between Jewish and Gentile Christianity," 
That conflict was over, Jolin shows no traces of it in’ his 
Gospel and Epistles. Clement of Rome mentions Peter and 
Panl as inseparable, The two types had melted into the one 

Catholic family, and continued there as co-operative clements in 
the same organization, but were as vet very imperfeetly nnder- 
stood, especitlly the free Gospel of Paul Jewish and pagan 
features reappeared, or rather they ucver disappeared, and 
exerted their influence for good and evil, Tenee there runs 
through the whole history of Catholicism a legalistic or Jnda- 
izing, and an evangelical or Pauline tendeney ; the latter pre- 
viuiled inthe Reformation and produced Protestant Christianity, 
Hermas stead nearest to shines and furthest from Paul; his 
friend Clement of Rome stood nearer to Pan) and further off 
from James: but neither one nor the other had any idea of a 
hostile conflict hetwoen the apostles. 


LV. Re ation to tre Sc ITermas is the only one 





1 Asis done hy the Tiibingen School, but without unanimity. Schwegler, 
and, with qualifications, Hilgenfoll and = Lipsine represent Termas as an 
Ebionite, while Ritsehl on the contrary assigns hin ta the selon) of Panl. 
There is no trace whatever in Eormas of the essontiat features of Ebionism— 
eirenmeision, the sabbath, the antipathy to Pand:—nor on the other hand of 
an noderstanding of the specifie doctrines of Paul. Ubtborn hits the point 
(Loe. pe 18): “ Terinas wat ein Glied idler doinutigen orthorloren Kirche. wel seine 
Auffussuny der christlichen Lehre die eines cinfauchen Gemeindeylicdes une be 
aiamle Ausprayung irgend eines Parteicharaklers.” 
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of the apostolic fathers who abstains from quoting the Old 


Testament Seriptures and the words of our Lord. This absence 
is due in part to the prophetic character of the Shepherd, for 
propheey is its own warrant, and speaks with divine authority. 
There are, however, indications that he knew several books of 
the New Testament, especially the Gospel of Mark, the Epistle 
of James, and the Epistle to the Ephesians. The name of Paul 
is nowhere mentioned, but ueither are the other apostles, — Lt is 
wrong, therefore, to infer from this silence au anti-Pauline 
tendeney. Justin Martyr likewise omits the name, but shows 
acquaintance with the writings of Paul.! 

V. ReLarion To Montanism, The assertion of the pro- 
phetic gift and the disciplinariau vigorism Hermas shares 
with the Montanists; hut they arose half a century later, and 
there is no historic connection, Moreover his zeal for discipline 
does not rin into schismatic excess. [le makes vemission and 
absolution after baptism difficult, but not impossible; he 
ascribes extra merit to celibacy and seems to have regretted his 
own unhappy marriage, but he allows second marriage as well 
as second repentance, at least till the return of the Lord whieh, 
with Barnabas, he supposes to be near at hand.  Tlence 
Tertullian as a Montanist denounced Hermas. 

VI. Atruorsup AND Tive or Composition, Five opinions 
are possible, (a) The author was the friend of’ Paul to whom 
he sends greetings in Rom, 16: 14, in the year 58. This is the 
oldest opinion and accounts best for its high authority? (b) A 


contemporary of Clement, presbyter-bishop of Rome, A. p. 92- 





1 See the list of Scripture allusions of Hermas in Gebhardv’s ed. p. 272-274; 
in Funk's ed. I. 575-578; Hilgenfeld, Die Ap. Viiter, 182-184; Zahn, Herma 
Pastore N. T. illustratus, Gott. 1867; and D. Hirt d. WH. 391-482. Zahn dis- 
covers considerable familiarity of H. with the N. T. writings. On the relation 
of Hermas to John see Holtzmann, in Hilgenfeld’s “ Zeitschrift fiir wissensch. 
Theol.,” 1875, p. 40 sqq. 


780 Origen (his opinion, puto enim, etc.), Fusebius, Jerome, probally alsa 
Trenwius and Clement of Alexandria; among recent writers Cotelier, Cave 
Lardner, Gallandi, Lumper, Lachmann, Sprinzl, 
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101, Based upon the testimony of the book itself! (c) A 
brother of Bishop Pius of Rome (140). So asserts an unknown 
author of 170 in the Muratorian fragment of the canou2 But 
he may bave confounded the older and younger Hermas with 
the Latin translator. (d) The book is the work of two or 
three authors, was begun under, Trajan before 112 and com- 
pleted by the brother of Pius in 140. (e) Hermas is a 
fictitious name to lend apostolic authority to the Shepherd. (f) 
Barely worth mentioning is s the  tolated, aasertion of the Ethio- 
pian version that the apostle Paul wrote the Shepherd under the 
name of Hermas which was given to him by the inhabitants of 
Lystra, 


We adopt the second view, which may he combined with the 


first. The author calls himself Termas and professes to bea 
contemporary of the Roman Clement, who was to send his book 
to foreign churches.’ This testimony is clear and must outweigh 


1 Gaib, Zahn, Caspari, Alzog, Salmon (in ‘Diet. of Chr, Biog.’’ 11. 912 sqq.). 

2 Pastorem vero nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe Roma Herma | Heras) 
conseripsil, sedente [in] cathedra urhis Romne eeclesiae Pio episcopo, fratre ¢jus. 
Et ideo legi eum quidem opportet, se[ i] publicore vero in ceclesia popula neque inter 
prophetas completum [read : completos] numero, neque inter apostolos, in finem tem- 
porum potest.” The same view is set forth in a poem of pseudo-Tertullian 
against Marcion : 


“ Post hune [ Iyginus] deinde Pius, Hermas, cni germine frater, 
Angelicus Pustor, qui tradita rerba loentus.’? 


It is also contained in the Liberian Catalogue of Roman bishops (A. p. 354), 
and advocated by Mosheim, Schréckh, Credner, ILefele, Lipsius, Ritschl, 
Heyne, v, Gebhardt, Harnack, Britll, Fonk, Uhlhorn, Baumyiirtner, Others 
assame that the brother of Pius was the author, but simulated an elder 
Hermas. 

3 Hilgenfeld designates these authors MH. a= Hermas apocalypticus; TH. p. 
= Hermas jastoralis; IT. s—= Termas seeundarius. See Prof. yy. XXT. sq. 
Thiersch, Count de Champagny (Les Antonins, ol. IDL. 1874, T. 1, p. 144) and 
Guéranger likewise assumed more than one author. But the book is a unit, 
Comp, Harnaek versus UWilgenfeld in the “Theol, Literatnr-Zeituny ” for 
1882, f. 249 sqq., Link, Baumyiirtner, Lambros, quoted above, 

“Tn Vis. IY. 4 Termas receives the command to write “two books and to 
send one to Clement and one to Grapte;" snd Clement was to send the booka« 
to foreign cities (ee rar éfw médeic), This seems to imply that he was the 
well known bishop of Rome. Graplte was a deaconess, having charge of 
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every other. If the Hermas mentioned by Paul was a young 
disciple in 58, he may well haye lived to the age of Trajan, and 
he expressly represents himself as an aged man at the time 
when he wrote. 

We further learn from the author that he was a rather unfor- 
tunate husband and the father of bad children, who had lost his 
wealth in trade through his own sins and those of his neglected 
sons, but who awoke to repentance and now came forward him- 
self as a plain preacher of righteousness, though withont any 
official position, and apparently a mere layman.’ He had been 
formerly a slave and sold by his master to a certain Christian 
lady in Rome by the name of Rhoda. [t has been inferred from 
his Greek style that he was born in Egypt and brought up in a 
Jewish family.? But the fact that he first mistook the aged 
woman who represents the church, for the heathen Sibyl, rather 
suggests that he was of Gentile origin. We may infer the same 
from his complete silence about the prophetic Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. He says nothing of his conversion. 


widows and orphans. The opinion of Origen that Clement and Grapte repre- 
sent the spiritual and literal methods of interpretation is merely an allegorical 
fancy, Donaldson and Harnack assume that Clement is an unknown person, 
but this is inconsistent with the assumed authority of that person, 


1 Heis told in the Second Vision, ch. 2: “ Your seed, O Hermas, has sinned 
against God, and they lave blasphemed against the Lord, and in their great 
wickedness they have betrayed their parents... and their iniquities have been 
filled up. But make known these words to all your children, and to your wife 
who is to be yoursister. For she does not restrain her tongue, with which she 
commits iniquity; but on hearing these words she will control herself, and 
will obtain mercy,” The words “ who is to be your sister” probably refer to 
future continence or separation, Tillemont and Hefele regard Mermas as a 
presbyter, but Fleury, Hilgenfeld, Thiersch, Zaha, Uhlborn and Salmon as a 
fayman. He always speaks of presbyters as if he were not one of them, and 
severely censures the Roman clergy. Justin Martyr was also a lay-preacher, 
but with more culture, 


2 Zahn infers from the Jewish Greek idiom of Hermas that. he grew up in 
Jewish circles, and was perhaps acquainted with the Hebrew language. On the 
other hand Harnack supposes (Notes on Vis. [. 1) that Hermas was descended 
from Christian parents, else he would not have omitted to inform us of his 
conversion in the house of Rhoda, Hilgenfeld (p. 138) makes Hermas a Jew: 
but his master, who sold him,» Gentile. Robinson conjectures that he was 
a Greek slave (Sim. OX.) and wrote reminiscences of his youth, 

Vol. Uh, 4 
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The book was probably written at the close of the first or early 
in the secomd century, Tt shows no trace of a hierarchical or- 
ganization, and assumes the identity of presbyters. and bishops ; 
even Clement of Rome is not called a bishop! The state of the 
churely is indeed deseribed as corrnpt, but corruption began 
already in the apostolic age, as we see from the Epistles and the 
Apocalypse. At the time uf Tren:eus the book was held in the 
highest esteem, which implies its exrly vrigin. 

VII. Avrworrry and Vanve. No product of post-apostolie 
literature has undergone a greater change in public esteem, The 
Shepherd was a book for the times, but not for all times. To 
the Christians of the second and third century it had all the 
charm of a novel from the spirit-world, or a+ Bunyan’s Pil- 
grims’ Progress has at the present day. Tt was even read in 
publie worship down to the time of Eusebius and Jerome, and 


added _to copies of the IToly Scriptures (as the Codex Sinaitiens, 


where it follows after the Ep. of Barnabas),  Lreneeus quotes it 


as “ divine Seripture,”* 


'The church officers appear as a plurality of spre Jirrper, or seniorea, or 
presides, of equal rank, but Clement of Rome is supposed to haye a certain 
supervision in relation to foreign churches. Wis. IL, 2,4; 11L, 9; Simi IX, 
31. In one passage (Vis. III., 5) Ifermas mentions four officers, “ aposiles. 
bishops, teachers, and deacons.’ The “ hishops’’ here include presbyters, ani 
the “teachers” are either all preachers of the gospel or the presbyter-bishops in 
their teaching (as distinct from their ruling) capacity and function. In other 
passages he names only the frdarntne and dulianedo, Sim. 1X, 15, 16, 25; 
comp. Paul's tapévee kat didioxatoi, Eph. 4: 11. The statements of Hornias 
on church organization are rather Inose and indefinite. They have been dis- 
enssed by Hilgenfeld and Harnack in favor of presbyterianism, by lTefele and 
Rothe in favor of episcopacy. Lightfoot, who identifies Termas with the 
brother of bishop Pina (140), says: “ Were it not known that the writer's own 
brother was bishop of Rome (?), we shonld be ata loss what to say about the 
constitution of the Roman church in his day.” (Com. on Philipp., p. 218.) 


ee 
The Alexandrian fathers, who with all 
cCc—_e__ 


2 Adv. Ir, VV. 20, % 2: eizev pao) 7 A yorsa. Then follows a quotation 
from Mand. 1.1: “ First of all believe that there is one God who created and 
prepared and made all things out of nothing.’ Possibly the wrong reference 
was aslip of memory in view of fiiliar passages, 2 Mace. 7: 28 (taerd. re 
vin dvrwv Exoinoer); Web. 11i 34 Mark Io: 20 (0 arte vie fori) James 2:18 
Hilgenfeld thinks that the Termas was known also to the author of the ayory ea 
Ilér ov and paeudo-Clement. 
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their learning were wanting in sound critical discrimination, re- 
garded it as “divinely inspired,” thoagh Origen intimates that 
others judged less favorably." Eusebius classes it with the 
“spurious,” though orthodox hooks, like the Epistle of Barnabas, 
the Acts of Paul, ete.; and Athanasius puts it on a par with 
the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, which are useful for cate- 
chetical instruction, 

Tn the Latin church where it originated, it never rose to such 
high authority, The Muratorian cauon regards it as apocryphal, 
and remarks that “ it should be read? lat not publicly used in 
the church or numbered among the prophets or the apostles.” 
Tertullian, who took offence at its doctrine of the possibility of a 
second repentance, and the luyfulness of second marriage, speaks 
even contemptuously of it.2 So does Jerome in one passage, 
though he speaks respectfully of it in another! Ambrose 
and Augustin ignore it. The decree of Pope Gelasins 1. (about 
500) condemns the book as apocryphal. Since that time it 
shared the fate of all Apocrypha, and fell into entire neglect. 
The Greek original even disappeared for centuries, until it 
turned up unexpectedly in the middle of the nineteenth century 
to awaken a new interest, and to try the ingenuity of scholars as 
one of the links in the development of catholic Christianity, 


NOTE. 


The Pastor Herme has long ceased to be read for devotion or enter- 
tainment. We add some modern opinions. Mosheim (who must have 


1 See the quotations from Clement of Alex. and Origen in G, and H. Prol., 
p.Lii-tvi. Zahn says that “the history of the ecclesiastical authority of 
Hermas in the East begins with an unbouuded recognition of the same as a 
book resting on divine revelation.” 

? In private only, or in the church? The passage is obscure and disputed. 

3 On account of this comparative milidness (J/and. TY., 1), Tertullian calls 
Hermas sarcastically “ile apocryphus Pastor machorum.” De Pud. o- 20; 
eomp. c. 10. 

* Jerome calls the Shepherd “ revera utilis liber,” which was publicly read in 
certain churches of Greece, and quoted by many «ncient writers as an author- 
ity, but “almost unknown among the Latins" (apud Lvlinos‘ pane ignotus), 
Op. IL. 846. In another passage, Gp. VI. 604, he condemns the view of the 
angelic supervision of animals ( Vis. IV. 2). 
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read it very superficially) pronounced the talk of the heavenly spirita in 
Hermits to be more stupid and insipid than that of the barbers of his 
day, and concluded that he was either a fool or an impostor, The great 
historian Niebuhr, as reported by Buusen, used to say that he pitied the 
Athenian [why not the Roman ?| Christians who were obliged to listen 
to the reader of such a book in the church. Bunsen himself prononnces 
it “a well-meant but silly romance.” 

On the other hand, some Irvingite scholars, Dr, Thiersch and Mr, Gadb, 
have revived the oll belief in « supernatural foundation for the visions, as 
having been really seen and recorded in the church of Rome during the 
apostolic age, but afterwards modified and mingled with errors by the 
compiler under Pius. Gaith thinks that Llermas was gifted with the power 
of vision, and inspired in the same sense as Swedenborg. 

Westcott ascribes “ the highest value” tothe Shepherd, “as showing in 
what way Christianity was endangered by the influence of Jewish prin- 
ciples as distinguished from Jewish forms.” J//fst. of the Canon of the N. 
T. p. 178 (second ed.) 

Donaldson (a liberal Scotch Presbyterian) thinks that the Shepherd 
“ought to derive a peculiar interest from its being the first work extant, 
the main effort of which is to direct the soul to God. The other religious 
books relate to internal workings in the church—this alone specially 
deals with the great change requisite to living to God... , Its creed is a 
very short and simple one. Its great object is to exhibit the morality 
implied in conversion, .,.. and it is well calculated to awaken a trve 
sense of the spiritual foes that are ever ready to assail him,” (Ap. 
Lath., p. 339). But he also remarks (p. 336) that “nothing would more 
completely show the immense difference between ancient Christian feel- 
ing and modern, than the respect in which ancient, and a large number 
of modern Christians hold this work.” 

George A. Jackson (an Amorican Congregationalist) judges even more 
favorably (Ap. /ith., 1879, p. 15): “ Reading the ‘Shepherd,’ and re- 
membering that it appeared in the midst of a saciety differing little from 
that satirized by Juyenal, we no longer wonder at the esteem in which it 
was held by the early Christians, but we almost join with them in calling 
it an inspired book.” 

Mr. Ioole, of Oxford, agrees with the judgment of Athanasius, and 
puts its literary character on the same footing as the pious but rude art 
of the Roman catacombs, 

Dr. Salnon, of Dublin, compares Wermas with Savonarola, who sin- 
cerely believed: (@) that the church of his time was corrupt and worldly ; 
(6) that a time of great tribulation wis at hand, in which the dross should 
be purged away; (¢) that there was still an intervening time for repent- 
ance; (d) that he himself was divinely commissioned to be a preacher cr 
that repentance. 
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§ 169. Papias. 


(I) The fragments of PApras collected in RoutH: Reliquiae Suerae, ed. 
IL, Oxf, 1846, vol. I, 3-16. Von Gesuarpr and Hannack: 
Patres Apost., Appendix: Papie Pragmenta, 1,,180-196. English 
translation in Joberts and Donaddson,  Aute-Nicsene Library,” L, 
441—-HS. 

Passages ou Papias in IRENmeus: Adv. Her., v. 38, 23,4. Eusen. H. E. 
IIL. 36, 39; Chron. ad Olymp. 220, ed. Schéne II. 162. Also a few 
later notices; see Routh and the Leipz, ed. of 2. A. The Pita 
S. Papie, by the Jesuit Halloix, Duzei, 1633, is filled with « fanciful 
account of the birth, education, ordination, episcopal and literary 
labors of the saint, of whom very little is really known. 

(II.) Separate articles on Papias, mostly connected with the Gospel ques. 
tion, by SCHLEIERMACHER (on his testimonies concerning Matthew 
and Mark in the “Studien und Kritiken” forl832, p.735); Tu. ZAun 
(ibid, 1866, No. TV. p. 649 sqq.); G. E. Srerrz (in the “Studien und 
Kritiken® for 1868, No, I. 63-05, and art. Papias in Herzog’s 
“ Eneye.” ed. I. vol. XI., 78-86; revised by Leimpacu in ed. IL 
vol. XI. 194206); James Dosaupson (The <Apost. Fathers 
1874, p, 893-402); Bishop Ligurroor (in the “ Contemporary Re- 
view” for Aug., 1875, pp. 877-403; a careful examination of the 
testimonies of Papias concerning the Gospels of Mark and Matthew 
against the misstatements in “ Supernatural Religion’); LEIMBRACH 
(Das Papiasfragment, 1875); Wrirrensacn (Das Papiasfragment, 
1874 and 1878); HinGenrecp (“ Zeitschrift fiir wissensch. Theol,” 
1875, 289 sqq.); Linnemann (Zar Erklirnng des Papiasfragments, 
in the “Jahrbiicher fiir protest. Theol.,” 1879, p. 365 sqq.); H. 
HowrzManxn (Papias und Johannes, in Hilgenfeld’s “ Zeitschrift 
fiir wissensch. Theologie,” 1880, pp. 6477). Comp. also Wrsrcorr 
on the Cznon of the N. T., p. 59-68. 


Parras, a disciple of John' and friend of Polycarp, was bishop 
of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, till towards the middle of the seeond 
century. According to a later tradition in the “ Paschal Chron- 
icle,” he suffered martyrdom at Pergamon about the same time 
with Polycarp at Smyrna. As the death of the latter has 
recently been put back from 166 to 145, the date of Papias 
must undergo a similar change; and as his contemporary friend 
was at least 86 years old, Papias was probably born about A. D. 
70, so that he may have known St. Johp, St. Philip the Evan- 


4 See note at the end,of the section. 
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gelist, and other primitive disciples who survived the destruc. 
tion of Jerusalem, 

Papias was a pious, devout and learned student of the Scrip- 
tures, and a faithfnl traditionist, thongh Somewhat credulous 
and of limited comprehension.’ He carried the heavenly treas- 
ure in an earthen vessel. His associations give him considerable 
weight. Ife went to the primitive sources of the Christian 
faith, “I shall not regret,” he says, “to subjoin to my inter- 
pretations [of the Lord’s Oracles], whatsoever I have at any 
time accurately ascertained and treasured up in my memory, as 
I have received it from the elders (zapa tay zpeafurépwy) and 
have recorded it to give additional confirmation to the truth, by 
my testimony. For I did not, like most men, delight in those 
who speak much, but in those who tench the truth; nor in those 
who record the commands of others [or new and strange com- 
mands], but in those who record the commands giyen by the 
Lord to our faith, aud preceeding from trnth itself. If then 
any one who lad attended on the elders came, L made it a point 
to inquire what were the words of the elders; what Andrew, or 
what Peter said, or Philip, or Thomas, or James, or Jolin, or 
Matthew, or any other of the disciples of our Lord; and what 
things Aristion and the elder Jolm, the disciples of the Lord, 
say. For I was of opinion that I could not derive so much 
benefit from books as from the living and abiding voice.”* Ie 
collected with great zeal_the oral tr 
their disciples respecting the discourses and worl 


nulitions of the apostles 





ks of Jesys, and 





1 Eusebius, 77. 4. LIT. 39, says that he was o¢ddpa oyixpicg tov voiv, “very 
amall-minded,” and that this appears from his writings; but lhe was no doubt 
unfavorably influenced in his judgment by the strong millennariavism of 
Papias, which he mentions just before; and even if well founded, it would not 
invalidate his testimony as to mere frets. In another place (IT. 36), Eusebiua 
calls him a man of compreheasive learuing and knowledge of the Scriptures 
(avin ra ravra bre paPsota 2oyubrarne wai tie ypagie ebdinwr, omni doctrine 
genere instructisstmus et in scriplura sera versatus). Learning, piety, and good 
sense are not always combined. The passage, however, is wanting in some 
MSS. of Eusebius. See the note uf IHeinichen, vol. I. 14) sqq. 


Props Cone guvi¢ xat pewioyc. Bus. IIT. 89 (ITeinichen, I. 148). 
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published them in five books under the title: “ Explan 
the Lord's Niseourses.”' 
Unfortunately this book, which still existed in the thirteenth 





ventury, is lost with the exeeption of valuable and interesting 
fragments preserved chiefly by Trenwas and Eusebius, Among 
these are his testimonies concerning the Hebrew Gospel of 
Matthew and the Petrine Gospel of Mark, which figure so 
prominently in all the eritical discussions on the origin of the 
Gospels? The episode on the woman taken in adultery whiel: is 
found in some MSS. of John 7: 453-8: 11, or after Luke 
21: 38, has been traced to the same source and was perhaps to 
illustrate the word of Christ, John 8: 15 (“TI judge no man”); 
for Eusebius reports that Papias “set forth another narrative 
concerning a woman who was maliciously accused before the 
Lord of many sins, which is contained in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews.”* If so, we are indebted to him for the preser- 
yation of a precious fact which at ouce illustrates in a most 
striking manner our Saviour’s absolute purity in dealing with 
sin, and his tender compassion toward the sinner. Papias was 
an enthusiastic chiliast, and the famous parable of the fertility 
of the millennium which he puts in the Lord’s mouth and 
which Trenzens accepted in good faith, may have been intended 
as an explanation of the Lord’s word concerning the fruit of the 

1 Aoyiew xupraxcm éShynorr, Explanativ sermonum Domini. The word é&qyqore 
here no doubt means interpretation of some already existing gospel record, 
since Anastasius of Sinai ((. 599) classes Papias among Biblical exegetes or 
interpreters. Ife probably took as his text the canonical Gospels, and gave 
his own comments on the Lord’s Discourses therein contained, together with 
additional sayings which he had derived, directly or indirectly, from personal 
disciples of Christ. Although this work has disappeared for several centuries, 
it may possibly yet be recovered either in the original, or in a Syriac or 
Armenian version. The work was still extant in 1218 in the MSS. collection 
of the church at Nismes, according to Gallandi and Pitra. It is also men- 
tioned thrice in the Catalogue of the Library of the Benedictine Monastery 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, contained in the Cottonian MS. of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, Donaldson, p. 402, On the meaning of 24):a see Voi. 
1, 622 aq. 

4 See vol. TI. p, 622, 633 sq. 


*The ploral (és? coA2Aaig auapriac, H. EF. ITT. 89) is no argnmenf against 
the conjecture, Cod. D reads dvapra instead of porqenrin John 8:3 
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vine which he shall drink new in his Father's kingdom, Matt, 
26: 29.' His chiliasm is no proof of a Judaizing tendency, for 
it was the prevailing view in the seeond century. He also 
related two miracles, the resurrection of a dead man which took 
place at the time of Philip (the Evangelist), as he learned from 
his daughters, and the drinking of poison without harm by 
Justus Barsabas. 

Papias proves the great value which was attached to the oral 
traditions of the apostles and their disciples in the second cen- 
tury. He stood on the threshold of a new period when the last 
witnesses of the apostolic age were fast disappearing, and when 
it seemed to be of the utmost importance to gather the remain- 
ing fragments of inspired wisdom which might throw light on 
the Lord’s teaching, and guard the church against error. 

But he is also an important witness to the state of the canon 
before the middle of the second century, He knew the first two 
Gospels, and in all probability also the Gospel of John, for he 





quoted, as Enscbius expressly says, from the first Epistle of 
John, which is so much like the fourth Gospel in thought and 
style that they stand or fall as the works of one and the same 
author? He is one of the oldest witnesses to the inspiration and 





See above, 2158, p. 616. Card, Pitra, in the first vol, of his Spiciley. Soleam., 
communicates a similar fragment, but this is, as the title and opening words 
intimate, a translation of Irenwns, not of Papias, The atithoress of “ The 
Pupils of St. John,” p, 203, remarks on that description of Papias: “ Under- 
stood literally, this is of course utterly unlike anything we know of our blessed 
Lord’s unearthly teaching; vet it doea sound like what a literal and narrow 
mind, listening to mere word-of-mouth narrative, might make of the parable 
of the Vine, and of the Sower, or of the Grain of Mustard-seed; and we alwo 
ace how providential and how uiercifal it was that the real words of our Lord 
were 80 early recorded by two eye-witnesses, and by two scholarly men, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, instead of being left to the versions that good 
but dull-minded believers might make of them,” 

7A medieval tradition assigns to Pupias an account of the origin, and even 
a part in the composition, of the Gospel of Jolin as his amanuensis, Soa note 
prefixed to John’s Gospel in « MS. of the ninth century, rediscovered by Pitra 
and Tischendorf in 1866 in the Vaticun library, The note ia, in Tischendorf’s 
opinion, older than Jerome, and is as follows: “Avangelia johannis manifesta- 
tam el dihum est ceelesiis ab johanne adhuc in corpore conatitnto, sieut papios nemine 
hieropolitanus discipulus jokannis carns in exoteriow Lexegeticis], il eat in extrenis, 
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eredibility of the Apocalypse of John, and commented on a part 
of it’ He made use of the first Epistle of Peter, but is silent 


as far as we know concerning Panl and Luke. This has been 
variously explained from aceident or ignorance or dislike, but 
best from the nature of his design to collect only words of the 
Lord. Hermas and Justin Martyr likewise ignore Paul, and 
yet knew his writings. That Papias was not hostile to the 
great apostle may be inferred from his intimacy with Polycarp, 
who lauds Paul in his Epistle. 


NOTES, 


The relation of Papias to the Apostle John is still a disputed point, 
Trenwus, the oldest witness and himself a pupil of Polycarp, calls Papias 
'Tadvvov pév axovaric, ToAundproy dé éraipoc (Adv. Har. V. 38, 4). He must 
evidently mean here the Apostle John. Following him, Jerome and 
later writers (Maximus Confessor, Andrew of Crete and Anastasius Si- 
naita) call him a disciple of the Apostle John, and this view has been 
defended with much learning and acumen by Dr, Zahn (1866), and, in- 
dependently of him, by Dr. Milligan (on John the Presbyter, in Cowper's 
“Journal of Sacred Literature” for Oct., 1867, p, 106 sqq.), on the as- 
sumption of the identity of the Apostle John with “ Presbyter John;” 
comp. 2 and 3 John, where the writer calls himself 4 tpea3brepoc. Rig- 
genbach (on John the Ap, and John the Presbyter, in the “ Jahrbiicher 
fiir Deutsche Theologie,” 1868, pp. 319-384), Hengstenberg, Leimbach, 
take the same view (also Schaff in History of the Apost, Ch., 1853, p. 421). 

On the other hand, Eusebius (/7. 2, ITI. 39) infers that Papias distin- 
guishes between John the Apostle and “the Presbyter John” (6 mpeoji- 
repo¢ Iwavyc) so called, and that he was a pupil of the Presbyter only. 
He bases the distinction on a fragment he quotes from the introduction 
to the “ Explanation of the Lord’s Discourses," where Papias says that he 
ascertained the primitive traditions: ri 'Avdpéac 7 ri Térpoc eirev [in the 
past tense], 7 ri di2emoc @ ri Oauae H TanaBoc iri Twdvvye [the Apostle] 
9 Mardaior, # tte Erepoc TOV tov Kupiov wadyrav, a Te 'Amorion cat d 


quingue libris retulit. sJiscripsit vero evangelinm dictante johanne recte,” etc. The 
last sentence is probably a mistaken translation of the Greek. See Lightfoot 
in the “Contemp. Rey.,” Oct. 1875, p. 854; Charteris, Grnonicity, p. 168. 
Another testimony is found in a fragment of a Greek commentator in the 
Prowmium of the Catena Patrum Grecorum in S. Johannem, ed. by Corderins. 
Antwerp, 1630, according to which John dictated his Gospel to Papias of 
Hierapolis. See Papi Frag. in Gebh, and Harn.’s ed. p, 194. This tradition 
is discredited by the silence of Eusebius, but it shows that in the opinion of 
the medieval church Papias was closely connected with the Gospel of John. 

1 Andreas of Cwsarea, In Apoc. c. 34, Serm. 12, See v. G. and H. p. 189 
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zpnenBireane “Twavrne, vi tat Kuplon [not trav aroard2uv] wadnral, 
Feyovorm |prowent tease]. Here two Johns seem to be clearly distin- 
eilishod: but the Presbyter John, together with an unknown Aristion, ia 
likewise called a disciple of the Lord (not of the Apostles), The distine- 
tions is maintained by Steitz, Tischendorf, Keim, Weitlenbach, Liide- 
mann, Donaldson, Westcott, and Lightfoot. In confirmation of this view, 
Eusebius states that two graves were shown at Ephesus bearing the 
name of John (L111. 39; dio év Horm peviotae pryuara, Kal éxatepov 'TIwavvoe 
froviv 2fyradar). But Jerome, De Vir, i// o, ', suggests, that both graves 
were Only memories of the Apostle. Beyond this, nothing whateyer is 
known of this mysterious Presbyter Joho, and it was a purely critical con- 
jecture of the wnti-imillennarian Dionysius of Alexandria that he was the 
author of the Apocalypse (Euseb. VII, 25), The substance of the me- 
diveval legend of “ Prester John” was undoubtedly derived from another 
source, 

In any case, it is certainly possible that Papias, like his friend 
Polyearp, may have seen and heard the aged apostle who lived to the 
close of the first or the bevinuing of the second century, It is therefore 
unnecessary to charge [renweus with an error either of name or memory, 
It is more likely that Eusebius misunderstood Papias, and is responsible 
for a fictitious John, who has introduced so much confusion into the 
question of the authorship of the Johannean Apocalypse. 


§ 170. The Epistle to Diognetus. 
Editions. 


EpisTo.a AD DiogNetuM, ed, Of/o’ (with Lat. transl., introduction and 
critical notes), ed, IT. Lips. 1892. 

In the Leipz. edition of the Apost, Fathers, by O. ». Gebhardt and Ad 
Flarnack, 1, 216-226; in the Titbingen ed. of //efele- Funk, I. pp 
310-835. 

W. A. TOLLENBERG: Der Brief an Diognet. Berl. 1853. 

E. M. Krenken: Lpistola ail Diogu. Lips. 1860. 

English translation: in Kitto's “Journal of S. Lit.” 1852, and in vol. I 
of the “Ante-Nicene Library.” Edinb, 1807. 

French versions by 7. de Gras, Paris 1725; IM de Genoude, 1888; A 
Kayser, 1856. 

Discussions. 


Orro: De Bp. ad Diognetum. 1852. 

A. Kayser: Le Lettre Dioguit, 1856 (in “ Révue de Théologie”). 

(i. J. Ssonen : Specimen lhealoylewm exrhibens intraductionem in Epistolan 
wad Diogn, Lugd, That. Ls, 

Dosxainsox: A Critical Mist. of Christian Liter, ete. Lond., 1866, IL. 
126 syq. He was inclined to dsstime that Elenry Stephens, the tirst 
editor, muanuiietured the Ep,, but gave up the strange hypothesis, 
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which was afterwards reasserted by Corrert.i in his Peregrinus 
Proteus, 187%. 

FRANZ OVERBECK: Ueber den pseudo-justinischen Brief an Diognet, 
Basel 1872. And again with additions in his Studien sur Geschichte 
der alten Kirche (Schloss-Chemnitz, 1875), p. 1-02. He represents the 
Ep. (like Donaldson) as a post-Constuntinian fiction, but has been 
refuted by Hilgenfeld, Keim, Lipsius, and Driiseke. 

Jou. Drasexe: Der Brief an Divgnetos, Leipz. 1851 (207 pp.). Against 
Overbeck and Donaldson, The Ep, was known and used by Tertul- 
lian, and probably composed in Rome by a Christian Gnostic (per- 
haps Appelles). Unlikely. 

Herne. Kin (R. C.): Der Ursprung des Briefes an Diognet, Freiburg i. 
B, 1882 (XY. and 168 pages). 

Semiscu : art, Diognet.in Herzog* ITI. 611-615 (and in bis Justin der 
Mért., 1840, vol. (172 sqq.); Sctarr, in MeClintock and Strong, 
IIT, 807 sq., and Birks, in Smith aad Wace, IL. 162-167. 

The Ep. to D. has also been discussed by Neander, Hefele, Credner, 
Mohler, Bunsen, Ewald, Dorner, Hilgenfeld, Lechler, Baur, Mar- 
nack, Zahn, Funk, Lipsius, Keim (especially in om nnd das Chris- 
thum, 460-468). 


1. The short but precious document called the Epist.e to 
DiogNetus was unknown in Christian literature’ until Henry 
Stephens, the learned publisher of Paris, issued it in Greek and 
Latin in 1592, under the name of Justin Martyr.’ He gives 
no account of his sourees, The only Codex definitely known 
is the Strassburg Codex of the thirteenth century, and even 
this (after having been thoroughly compared by Professor 
Cunitz for Otto’s edition), was destroyed in the accidental 


} Not even Eusebius or Jerome or Photius make any montion of it 
M@hler (Patrol. p.170) refers to Photius, but Photius speaks of Justin Martyr, 
with whose writings he was well acquainted. See Hergenrdther, Photius, 111. 
19 sq. 

2 LOYETINOY TOY wiAccdgow cai piprvpor "Exiaroay poe Acéyvytow, xai Adpog 
mpoc “EAAnvac, Tustini Philosophi et Martyris Kp. ad Diognetum, et Oratio ad 
Gracos, nune primum luce et latinitate donate ab Henrico Stephano. Eiusilem 
Henr. Stephani annotationibus additunm est Lo. Iacobi Beureri de quovundam 
locorum partim titerpretatione partim emendatione iudicium.  Tatiani, discipuli 
Tustini, quedam. Excudebat Henricus Stephanus, Anno MDXCIX. The copy 
of Stephens is still preserved in the University library at Leiden. The copy 
of Beurer is lost, but was probably made from the Strassburg Codex, with 
which it agrees in the readings published by Stephens in his appendix, and by 
Sylburg in his notes. 
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fire at Strassburg during the siege of 1870." So great is the 
mystery hanging over the origin of this document, that some 
modern scholars have soberly turned it into a post-Constantinian 
fiction in imitation of early Christianity, but without being able 
to agree upon an author, or lis age, or his nationality. 

Yet this most obscure writer of the second eentury is at the 
same tine the most_brilliant; and while his name remains un- 
known to this day, he shed lastre on the Christian name ip 
times when it was assailed and blasphemed from Jew and Gen- 
tile, and could only be professed at the risk of life. He must be 
runked with the “yreat unknown” authors of Job and the 
Epistle to the cbrews, whe are known only to God, 


2. DioGNeTes was an inquiring leathen of high social posi- 
tion and culture, who desired information concerning the origin 
and nature of the religion of the Christians, and the seeret of 


their contempt of the world, their courage in death, their bro- 
therly love, and the reason of the late origin of this new fashion, 
so different from the gods of the Grecks and the superstition of 
the Jews. A Stoic philosopher of this name instrneted Marcus 
Aurelius in his youth (about 133) in painting and composition, 
and trained him in Attic simplicity of life, and “ whatever else 
of the kind belongs to Grecian discipline.” Perhaps he taught 
him also to despise the Christian martyrs, and to trace their 


hervic courage to sheer obstinacy. It is qnite probable that our 


Divgnetus was identical with the imperial tutor; for he wished 





especially to know what enabled these Christians “to despise the 
world and to make light of death.”? 


18 Ppistule ad Diognetum unum tantummodo eremplar antiquius ad nostram 
uayue pervenit memoriam: codicen ico Lounnis Reuchlini quondam, postea 
Aryentoratensen, qui misera illo inveudin die none ante Calendas Scptembres anni 
MDCCOLXX cum tot aliis libris pretiosia in eineres dilapsns est.” Von Geb- 
hardt and Harnack, p. 205. They assert, p. 208, that the copies of Stephens 
and Benrer were taken from the Cod. of Strassburg. Otto (Prol. p. 3) speaks 
of “tres codices, Argentotatenais, upayraphon Stephani, apographon Beureri.” 

* Comp. Np. ad Diog., c. 1, with Marons Ane. Medit., IX, 3 (hia only allusion 
to Christianity, quoted p. 320), Marcus Aurelins gratefully remembers hia 
teacher Diognetus, Medit, 1. 6. Divenctus was not a rare name; but the 
one of our Epistle was a person of social prominence, as the term xpdrcrog, 
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3. The Epistye before us is an answer to the questions of 


this noble heathen, It is a brief but masterly vindication of 








Christian life and doctrine from actual experienee. It is evi- 


dently ly the product of am t of aman of venins, fine taste and classical 


eulture. It excels in fresh enthusiasm of faith, richness of _ 
thonght, and elegance of sty! le, and is altogether oue of the most 
beautiful memorials of f Christian antiquity, unsurpassed ms 
hardly equalled by any genuine work of the Apostolic Fathers.’ 

4. Contents. The document ousfats of dsvelinn whentare 


Tt opens with an address to Dioguetus who is deseribed as 
exceedingly desirous to learn the Christian doctrine and mode 








of worship in distinction from that of the Greeks and the Jews. 
The writer, rejoicing in this opportunity to lead a Gentile friend 
to the path of truth, exposes first the vanity of idols (ch. 2), 
then the superstitions of the Jews (ch. 3, 4); after this he gives 
by contrasts a striking and trathful pieture of Christian life 
which moves in this world like the invisible, immortal soul in 
the visible, perishing bedy (ch. 4 and 6)? and sets forth the 
benefits of Christ's coming (ch, 7), He next deseribes the mis-_ 
oman condition of the world before Christ (ch. 8), and answers 
e question why He appeared so late (ch. 9), In this eonnee- 


honorable, implies. Otlo and Ewald identify the two. Keim and Driiseke 
(p. 141) admit that our Diognetus belonged io the imperial court, bat put him 
later. 

1 Ewald (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Bd. VIL p. 150) places it first among 
all the early Christian epistles which were not received into the N. T., and 
says that it combines perfectly “the fulness and art of Greck eloquence with 
the purest love of truth, and the ease and grace of words with the elevating 
seriousness of the Christian.” Bunsen: “ Indisputably, after Scripture, the 
finest monument of sound Christian feeling, noble courage, and manly elo- 
quence.” Semisch (in Herzog) calls it “ein Aleinod des christl, Alterthums, 
velohem in Geist und Fassung kawn ein 2weites Schriftwerk der nachapostolischen 
Zit gleichsteht.” Keim (Rom und das Christenthum, p. 463 sq.) calls it “ das 
licblichste, ja ein fast zauberhaftes Wort dea zweiten Jahrhunderts,” and eloquently 
praises ‘‘die reine, klassiache Sprache, den schiinen, korrekten Satzbau, die rhe- 
torische Frische, die schlagenden Antithesen, den geistreichen Ausdruck, die logische 
Abrundung . . . die unmittelbarc, liebeswarme, begeisterte, wenn schon mit Bildung 
gurchsattigte Frimmigkeit.” 

*® Quoted above, 2 2, p. 9 
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tion vecurs a beautiful passage on redemption, fuller and clearer 
than sy that can be found before Tremeus.' He concludes with 
an account of the blessings and moral etleets which tlow from 
the Christian faith (eh. 10). The last two chapters which were 
probably added hy a younger contemporary, and marked as 
such in the MS., treat of knowledge, faith and spiritual life 
with reference to the tree of knowledge and the tree of life in 
paradise, Faith opens the paradise of a higher knowledge of 
the mysteries of the supernatural world. 

The Epistle to Diognetus forms the transition from the 
purely practical literature of the Apostolic Fathers to the reflec- 
tive theology of the Apologists. It still glows with the ardor 
of the first love. It is strongly Pauline’ It breathes the spirit 
of freedom and higher knowledge grounded in faith, ‘The Old 
Testament is ignored, but without any sign of Gnostic contempt. 

5. Auruaysuie and Toe of composition. The author calls 
himself “a disciple of the Apostles,”* but this term oveurs in 
the appendix, and may be taken in a wider sense. In the MS, 
the letter is aseribed to Justin Martyr, but its style is more ele- 
gant, vigorous and terse than that of Justin, and the thoughts are 
more original aud vigorous.* It belongs, however, in all prob- 
ability, to the same age, that is, to the middle of the second 
century, rather carlier than later. Cliristiauity appears in it as 
something still new and unknown to the aristocratic socicty, as 
a stranger in the world, everywhere exposed to calumny and 
persecution of Jews and Gentiles. All this suits the reign of 
Antoninus Pius and of Mareus Aurelius. If Diognetus was 
the teacher of the latter as already suggested, we would have an 
indication of Bamesas the probable place of composition, 

Some assign the Epistle to an earlier date under Trajan or 


' See above, 2 153, p. 587. 

7 Asif na less a person than Paul himself had returned to life for that age.” 
Ewald, vir. 149, 

S"Aroardzan peviurvag padgrie, ch. 1), 

* The Justinian authorship is defended by Cave, Pabricins, and Otto, but ree 
futed by Serojseh, Hefele, Keim, and others. 
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Hadrian,' others to the reign of Marens Aurelius,’ others to the 
close of the second century or still later’ The speculations 
about the author begin with Apollos in the first, and end with 
Stephens in the sixteenth, century, He will probably remain 


unknown.’ 





§ 171, Sixtus of Rome. 


Enchiridion Stxti phifosophi Pythugorici, first ed. by Symphor. Cham- 
perius, Lugd, 1507 (under the title: Sielii Nysti sands); again at 
Wittenberg with the Carmina aurea of Pythagoras, 1514; by Beattts 
Rhenanus, Bas. 1516; in the “ Maxima Bibliothcea Vet. Patenm,” 
Lugd. 1677, Tom, ILL. 385-339 (under the tithe Vysti ve Seati Pytha- 
gorici philosophi ethnics Sententia, jnterprete Rujina Preshylero Aqut- 
lejensi); by U. G. Biber, Lips. 1725 (under the name of Sixtus IL. 
instead of Sixtus L); and by GILDEMEISTER ((ir., Lat. and Syr.), 
Bonn 1873. 

A Syriac Version in P. LAGArpn Aneleeta Syriaea, Lips. and Lond, 
1858 (p. 1-31, only the Syriac text, derived from seven MSS, of the 
Brit. Maseum, the oldest before a. bp, 553, but mutilated). 

The book is discussed in the “Max. Bibl.” 4 e.5 hy Forranrsus; His- 
toria. liter, Aquilejensis (Rom. 1742); by Pasricies, in the Bibli- 
olleca Greea, Tom. L. 870 sqq. (ed. Hiles, 1700); by Ewanp: 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. VIL. (Gottingen, 1859), p. 821-526 ; 
and by TosLer in Annulus Ru/ini, Sent. Sect. (Tiibingen 1878). 


Xysrvus, or as the Romans spelled the name, Sextvs or 
Stxtus I., was the sixth bishop of Rome, and occupied this 
position about ten years noder the reign of Hadrian (119-128).* 


' Tillemont and Mohler to the first century, Hefele and Ewald to the reign 
of Tadrian (120-130), Westcott (Gun. V. 2. p. 76)> Not before Trajan, and 
not much later; everything betokens an early age. 

tSo Keim, who suggests the bloody year 177. 

‘So Hilgenfeld, Lipsins, Gass, Zahn, Driiseke (under Septimus Severus, he 
tween 193—211). Overbeck’s hypothesis of a post-Constuntinian «ite is 
exploded. 

‘Justin M. (the MS. tradition); Marcion before his secession from the 
church (Bunsen); Quadratus (Dorner); Apelles, the Guostic in his old age 
(Driiseke, p, 141). The writer of the art. in Smith and Wave, IT. 162, identi- 
fies the author with one Ambrosius, “a chief man of (ireece who becanie a 
Christian, and all his fellow councillors raised « clumor aguinst hits,” and 
refers to Cureton’s Spicif. Syriacum, p. 61-69. The Stephanie hypothesis of 
and Cotterill is a literary and moral impossibility. 

® Trenwus (Ade. Uirr. ILD ¢. 3, 23) mentions bin as the Roman bishop 
after Clement, Evaristus, and Alexander. Etisebius (7. &. tv, 5) relates that 
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Little or nothing is known about him except that he was sup+ 
posed to be the author of a remarkable collection of moral and 
religions wuxims, written in Greek, translated into Latin by 
Rufious and extensively read in the ancient church. The sen- 
tenees ure brief and weighty after the manner of the Hebrew 
Proverbs and the Sermon on the Mount. ‘They do not mention 
the prophets or apostles, or even the name of Christ, but are full 
of God and sublime moral sentiments, only bordering somewhat 
on pantheism,’ If it is the production of a heathen philosopher, 
he came nearer the genius of Christian ethics than even Seneca, 
or Epictetus, or Platarch, or Marcus Aurelins; but the product 
has no doubt undergone a transformation in Christian hands, 
and this accounts for its ancient popularity, and entitles it to 4 
place in the history of ecclesiastical literature. Rufinus took 
great liberties as translator; besides, the MSS. vary very munch. 

Origen first cites in two places the Gnome or Sententice of 
Sextus (prepa: Sé5rov), as a work well known and widely 
read among the Christians of his times, 7. ¢., in the first half of 
the second century, but he does not mention that the writer was 
a bishop, or even a Christian, Rufinus translated them with 
additions, and ascribes them to Sixtus, bishop of Rome and 
martyr. But Jerome, who was well versed in classical literature, 
eharges him with prefixing the name of a Christian bishop to 
the product of a christless and most heathenish Pythagorean 
philosopher, Xystus, who is admired most by those who teach 
Stoic apathy and Pelagian sinlessness, Augustin first regarded 
the anthor as one of the two Roman bishops Sixti, but after- 
wards retracted his opinion, probably in consequence of Jerome's 
statement. Maximus the Confessor and Jolin of Damascus ascribe 
it to Xystus of Rome, Gennadius merely calls the work Yysti 
Sententie, Pope Gelasius declares it spurious and written by 


he ruled the Roman church for ten years. Jaflé (Regesta Pontificum Rom. 
p. 3) puts his pontificate between 119 and 128. The second Pope of that name 
died a martyr A. p. 257 or 258. The two have been sometimes confounded as 
authors of the Enachiridion. Siber published it under the name of Sixtus L1. 

' See specimens in the Notes, 
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heretics. More revent writers (as Fontanini, Brucker, Fabri- 
eins, Mosheim) agree in assigning it to the elder Quintus 
Sextus or Sextivs (Q. 8. Paver), a Stoic philosopher who de- 
clined the dignity of Roman Senator offered to him by Julius 
Cesar and who is highly lauded by Seneca. He abstained from 
animal food, and subjected himself to a scrupulous sel{-examina« 
tion at the close of every day. Hence this book was entirely 
ignored by modern church historians.? But Paul de Lagarde, 
who published a Syriac Version, and Ewald have again directed 
attention to it and treat it as a genuine work of the first Pope 
Xystus. Ewald puts the highest estimate on it. “The Chris- 
tian conscience,” he says, “ appears here for the first time before 
all the world to teach all the world its duty, and to embody the 
Christian wisdom of life in brief pointed sentences.”* But it 
seems impossible that a Christian sage and bishop should write 
a system of Christian Ethies or a collection of Christian pre- 
verbs without even mentioning the name of Christ. 


NOTES, 


The following is a selection of the most important of the 430 Sentences 
of Xystus from the Bibliotheca Maxtma Veterum FPatrum, Tom. III. 335- 
339. We add some Scripture parallels: 


“1, Fidelis homo, electus homo est. 2. Electus homo, homo Dei est. 
3. Homo Dei est, qui Deo dignus est. 4. Deo dignusa est, qui nihil indigne 
agil. 5, Dubius in fide, infidelis est. 6. Infidelis homo, mortuus est corpore 
vivente. 7. Vere fidelis est, qui non peccal, atque etiam, in minimis caute 
agit. 8. Non est minimum in humane vita, negligere minima. 9. Omne 
peccatum impietatem puta, Non enim manis, vel ooulus peccat, vel aliquod 
huiusmodi membrum, sed male uti manu vel oculo, peceatum est, 10. Omne 
membrum corporis, quod invitat te contra pucicitiam agere, abjiciendum est. 


1See the references in the Piblioth. Max. ITI. 525; and in Fontanini and 
Fabricius, /. c. 

2 Neander, Gieseler, Baur, Donaldson, and others do not even mention the 
book. 

3 Geschichte Israels, vol. VIT. p. 322. Comjare his review of Lagardii 
Analecta Syriaca in the “Géttingen Gel. Anzeignn,” 1859, p. 261-269. Both 
Ewald and P. de Lagarde, his successor, characteristically ignore all previous 
editions and discussions, 

Vol, 11.—43. 
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Melius est uno membro vivere, quam cum duobus puniri (Comp. Matt. 5; 
1} aa 

“15, Sapiens vir, ct pecuniw vontemptor, similis est Deo. 16. Rebua 
mundania in causis tantum necessurits ulere, UW. Que mundi sunt, mundo: 
et que Dei sunt, reddantur Deo (Comp, Matt. 22: 21. 18. Certus esto, 
grad animam (uam fidele depositiuin acceprris te Teo, WW, Cum loqueris Dea, 
acilo quod judiceris &@ Deo, 20. Optinwin purifivationcia putato, nocere 
nemini. 21. Anime purificatur Dei verbo per sapientian, .. . 

“8, Quercumgue fecil Dens, pro hominibua ea secit. 29. Augelus miniater 
est Dei ad hominem. 30, Tum pretiosus est homo upud Deum, quam ange: 
lus, 31, Primus beneficus est Meus: secundus est is, qui Uenefirii eins sit 
particeps homo, Vive igitur ita, tinguam qui sis seeundua post Dewn, et 
electus ab eo. 32. Habes, inguam, in le aliquid simile Dei, et ideo utere 
teipso velit templo Dei, propler illud quod in te simile est Dei |i Cor. 3: 
16,1716 sre 

“40, Templum sanctum est Deo mens pii, et altare est optimum ei car min: 
dum et sine pecrato. 41, [lostia soli Deo acceptabilis, benefarere hominibus 
pro Deo. 42, Deo gratium prestat homo, qui quantum possibile est vivit 
secundum Ieum. .. « 

“47. Omne lenipus, quo Deo non cogitas, hoc pata te perdidiase. 48. Corpus 
quidem tuum incedat in terra, anima antem semper sit apnd Deum, AN. In- 
tellige que sint bona, ut bene ayas. 50. Buna coyitatio hominis Denm noa 
latet et idles vogitutio tut pura sit ab omai malo, 1, Dignus esto vo, quite 
dignatus est filinm dicere, cl age omnia ul filins Dei. 52, Quod Meum patrem 
vocas, huius in aclionibus tuis memor exlo, 58. Vir vastus et sine pecvato, 
potestatem accepit u Jeo esse filius Pei (Comp, John 1; 18]. 54. Lona 
mens chorus est Dei. 55. Mila mens chorus ext divrmonun malorun. .« « 

78. Fundamentum pictatis est continentia: eulaen autem pietalis amor 
Dei. 79. Pin hominem habeto tanyuam teipsum. 80, Opta libi evenire 
non quod via, sed quod expedil. 8), Qualem vis esse proximum tuum tibi, 
talis esto ef du tuis prorimis |Luke 6: 31], ... 

“SG. NG quid non vis seive Denny, istud nee agas, nee coyites, S87. Lins: 
queen igs quodenuque agis, coyita Deum, ut lie cius porvedat actus tas. 6. , 

“G6. Dens in bonis actihus hominibus dae est. U7. Neminem inimienm 
deputes, 98. Dilige omne quod vinsdem tecnm aatire est, Teun vera plas 
quam animam dilige, OL Pessinnm vst peecatocibns, in nnum conrenire 
cum peceant. WO, Multi cibi impedinat custitatem, ot incontinentia eiborium 
tamundum facit hominem, WA, Aninantinn omninm usu quidem in 
cibis judifferens, abstinere vero rationabilins est. WW2. Non eibi per us in- 
feruntur pollunnt hantinen, sed va qua ex mealis actibus proferuntur {Mark 
7; 18-21)... . 

“106. Mali nullins autor ext Deus. WT, Non amplina parsidveas quam usue 
aorporis pusrit. . 

“LG. Ratio quae in te est, vitor baie lis ext | Matt. 6: 22 . 116, Fu pele 
a Theo, Qe uccipere ah hamine non protes, ia 
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“129. Nilpretiosum ducas, quod auferre a le possit homo malus. 123. Hoe 
solum bonum putato, quod Deo dignum est. 124. Quod Deo dignum est, hoc 
el rire bono, 125. Quicquid von convenit ad beatudinem Dei, non conveniat 
nomini Dei, 126. Lu debes velle, que et Deus vult. 127. Filius Det est, 
gui haec sol pretiosa ducit quae et Deus, 139. Semper apud Deum mens 
est. sapientis. 187, Sapientis mentem Dena inhabitut. , .. 


“181. Snpiens vir etiamsi nudus sit, sapiens apud te habcatur, 182. Ne- 
minem propterca magni wstimes, quoi pecunia divitiisque abundet. 183. 
Difficile est divitem salvari (Matt. 19: 24]- 2. . 

“187. Aye magna, non mayne pollicens. 188. Non eris sapiens, si te 
repulaveris saptentem. 180, Non potest bene vivere qui non inteqre credit. 
190. In tribulationibus quis sit fidelis, agnoscitur, 191. Finem vitae exis- 
tima vivere sceundum Deum, 192. Nihil putes malun, quod non ait 
durpe..., 

“98. Malitia est agritudo anime. 199. Anime autem mors iniustitia et 
impictas. 200. Tune te putato fidelem, cum passionibus anime carueris, 
201. Omnibus hominibus ita utere, quasi communis omnium post Dewn 
curator, 202. Qui hominibus male utitur, seipso male utitur. 203. Qui 
nihil mali vull, fidelis est... . 

“214. Verba tua pietule semper plena sint. 215. In actibus tuis ante oculos 
pone Deum, 216. Nefas est Dewn patrem tnvocare, et aliquid inhonestum 
agere. .-. 

“261. Ebrietatem quasi insaniam fuge. 262. Homo qui a ventre vinci 
tur, belluce similis est. 263. Ex carne nihil oritur bonum. , . « 

302. Omne quod makin est, Deo inimicum est. 303. Qui sapit in te, 
hune dicilo esse hominem, 304, Purticeps Dei est vir sapiens. 305, Ubi 
est quod supit in te, ibi est et bonum tuum. 306, Bonum in carne non 
queras. 307. Quod anime non nocet, nec homini. 308. Sapientem 
hominem tanguam Dei ministrum honora post Deum. . . « 


“390. Querenngue dat mundus, nemo firmiter tenet, 391. Quaecumque 
dat Deus nemo auferre potest. 392. Divina sapientia vera est scientia, . . , 


403, Animae ascensus ad Deum per Dei verbum est, 404, Sapiens 
sequitur Deum, et Deus animam sapientis. 405. Gaudet rex super his quos 
regit, quudet ergo Dene super sapiente. Inseparabilis est et ab his quos 
regit ile, qui reyit, ita ergo et Deus ab anima sapientis quam tuetur et regit. 
406. Regitur a Deo vir sapiens, et idcirco beatus est. « . « 

“ 424. Si non diligis Deum, non ibis ad Deum. 425. Consuesce teipsum 
semper respicere ad Deum, 426. Intuendo Deum videbis Deum. 427, Vi- 
dens Deum facies mentem tuam quatis est Deus, 428. Ercole guod intra te 
est, nec ef ex libidine corporis contumeliam facias, 429. Incontaminatum 
eustodi corpus tunin, tanquam si indumentum aceeperis & Deo, et sicut vesti- 
mentum corporis immaculatum servare stude. 430. Sapiens mens speculum 
est Dei.” 
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8172. The Apologists. Quadralus and Aristides. 
On the Apologetic Lit. in general, see Z 28, p. 85 sq., and 437, p. 104 


We now proceed to that series of ceclesiastical authors who, 
from the character and name of their chief writings are called 
Aprowuists. They flourished during the reiyns of Uadrian, 
Antoninus, and Mareus Aurelius, whea Christianity was ex- 
posed to the literary as well as bloody persecution of the heathen 
world. ‘They refuted the charges and slanders of Jews and 
Gentiles, vindicated the truths of the Gospel, and attacked the 
errors and vives of idolatry. They were men of more learning 
and cnlture than the Apostolic Fathers. They were mostly 
philosophers and rhetoricians, who embraced Christianity in 
mature age after earnest investigation, and found peace in it for 
mind and heart. Their writings breathe the same heroism, the 
same enthusiasm for the faith, which animated the martyrs in 
their sufferings and «death, 

The earliest of these Apologists are QuapRAtus and ARIs- 
TIDES, who wrote against the heathen, and Aristo of Pella, 
who wrote against the Jews, all in the reign of Hadrian (117- 
137). 

Quapratrs (Kodpdey7) was a disciple of the apostles, and 
bishop (presbyter) of Athens, [Lis Apology is lost. All we 
know of him is a quotation from Enschins who says: “ Quap- 
RATUS addressed a discourse to /Elius Hadrian, as an apology 
for the religion that we profess; because certain malicions 
persons attempted to haras« ow: brethren. "The work is still 
in the handeé of some of the brethren, as alse in our own; 
from which any one may see evident proof, both of the under- 
standing of the man, and of his apostolic faith. This writer 
shows the antiquity of the age in whieh he lived, in these pas- 
sages: ©The deeds of our Saviour,’ says he, ‘were always before 
yon, for they were true miracles ; those that were healed, those 
that were raised fromthe dead, whe were seen, not only when 
healed and when raised, but were always present. They re 
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mained living a long time, not only whilst our Lord was on 
earth, but likewise when he Jefi the earth. So that some of 
them have also lived to our own times.’ Such was Quadratus.” 

Aristipes (‘Apeatecdgs) was an eloquent philosopher at 
Athens who is mentioned by Eusebius as a contemporary of 
Quadratus." His Apology likewise disappeared long ago, 
but a fragment of it was recently recovered in an Armenian 
translation and published by the Mechitarists in 1878% It was 
uldressed to Hadrian, and shows that the preaching of Paul in 
Athens had takeu root. It sets forth the Christian idea of God 
as an infinite aud indescribable Being who made all things and 
eares for all things, whom we should serve and glorify as the 
only God; and the idea of Christ, who is described as “the Son 
of the most high God, revealed by the Holy Spirit, descended 
from heaven, born of a Hebrew Virgin, His flesh he reeeived 
from the Virgin, and he revealed himself in the human nature 
as the Son of God. In his goodness which brought the glad 
tidings, he has won the whole world by his life-giving preach- 
ing. [It was he who according to the flesh was horn from the 
race of the Hebrews, of the mother of God, the Virgin 
Mariam.) He selected twelve apostles and taught the whole 
world by his mediatorial, light-giving truth. And he was cru- 


1 Hist, Eccl. 1V. 3. 

? The discovery haa called forth a considerable literature which is mentioned 
by Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, ete., L., p. 110, note 23. The first part 
is the most important. See a French translation by Gautier, in the “ Reyue 
de théol. et de philos,,” 1879, p. 78-32; a German translation by Himpel in 
the “ Tiibing. Theol. Quartaulschrift,” 1880, reprinted by Harnack, pp. 111 and 
112. The art. Aristides in the first vol. of Smith and Wace (p. Lil) is behind 
the times. Bucheler and Renan doubt the genuineness of the document; Gau- 
tier, Baunard, Himpel, Harnack defend it; but Harnack assumes some inter- 
polation, as the term ¢theafokos, of the Virgin Mary. The Armenian MS, is 
dated 981, and the translation seems to have been made from the Greek in the 
fifth century. Atthe time of Eusebius the work was still well known in the 
church. But the second piece, which the Mechitarists also ascribe to Aris- 
tides, is a homily of later date, apparently directed aguinst Nestorianism. 


3 The bracketed sentence sounds repetitious and like a post-Nicene interpo 
lation, 
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vified, being pierced with nails by the Jews; and he rose fron 
the dead and ascended to heaven. He sent the apostles into all 
the world and instructed all by divine miracles full of wisdom, 
Their preaching bears blossoms and fruits to this day, and calls 
the whole world to illmmination.” 

A curious feature in this document is the division of mankind 
into four parts, Barbarians, Greeks, Jews, and Christians. 

Anisro or Previa, a Jewish Christian of the first half’ of 
the second century, was the author of a lost apology of Chris- 
tianity against Jadaism.' 


§ 173. Justin the Philosopher and Martyr. 
Editions of Justin Martyr, 

* Justixt Philosophi et Murtyris Opera omnia, in the Corpus APOLOGE- 
TARUM Chrislianoram sweuli seenndi, ed. Jo, Car. Th, de Otto, Jen. 
1847, fd ed, 1876-SI, 5 vols. Svo. Contains the genuine, the 
doubtful, and the spurious works of Justin Martyr with commentary, 
and Maran's Latin Version. 

Older ed. (mostly incomplete) by Robt. Stephanus, Par., 1551; Sylburg, 
Heidelb., 1503; Grabe, Oxon., 1700 (only the Apol, 1); Prudent, 
Marais, Par. 1742 (the Bened, ed.), republ. at Venice, 1747, ane 
in Migne’s utrol. Gir. Tom, VI. (Varis, 1857), ¢. 10-800 and 1102- 
1680, with additions from Otto. The sApologies were also often pub- 
lished separately, ¢. y. by Prof. 2. L. Gilderslocee, N.Y. 1877, with 
introduction and notes. 

On the MSS. of Justin see Otto's Proley., p. xx. syg., and Harnack, 
Tecte, Of the genuine works we have only two, and they are cor- 
rupt, one in Paris, the other in Cheltenhain, in possession of Rev. 
F, A, Fenwick (see Olto, p. xxiy.). 

English translation in the Oxford “ Library of the Fathers,” Lond., 1861, 
and another by G, J. Davie in the “ Ante-Nicene Library,” Edinb. 
Vol. IL, 1867 (465 pages), containing the lpe/oyies, Une Address lo 
the Greeks, the Exhortation, and the Martyrinm, translated by M. 
Dods; the Dialogue with Trypho, and On the Sole Goverument of God, 
trsl. by G. Reith; and also the writings of Athenagoras, trsl. by B. 
P. Pratten. Older translations by Win. Reeves, 1709, Henry Brown, 
1755, and J. Chevallier, 1883 (ed. IL, 1851), On German and other 
versions see Otto, Pro/. LX. xq. 


Works on Justin Martyr. 


Bp, Kaye; Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of Justin Martyr, 
Cambr., 1829, 3d ed., 1853, 


1 See above, 7 38, p. 107, and Tarnack, 1 ¢ I. 115-150. 
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C. A. CREDNER: Peitriige zur Einleituny in die bibl. Schriften. Halle, 
vol. L, 1832 (92-267); also in yol, I1., 1888 (on the quotations from 
the O. T., p. 17-98; 104-138; 157-311), Credner discusses with ex- 
haustive learning Justin's relation to the Gospels and the Canon of 
the N. T., and his quotations from the Septuagint, Comp. also his 
Geschichte des N. T. Canon, ed. by Volkmar, 1860. 

*©, SemiscH: Justin der Martyrer. Breslau, 1840 and 1842, 2 vole. 
Very thorough and complete up to date of publication. English 
translation by Jtyluud, Edinb., 1844, 2 vols. Comp, Semiscu: Die 
apostul. Denkwiirdigkeiten des Just, M. (Hamb. and Gotha, 1848), 
and his article Jusfin in the first ed. of Herzog, VIL. (1857), 179-186, 

Fr, BOHRINGER: Die Kirchenyesch. in Biogruphien, Vol. 1. Ziirich, 1842, 
ed. I1., 1861, p. 97-270. 

Ap, HILGEexreLtp: Krit. Ontersuchungen iiber die Evangelien Justin's, 
Halle, 1850. Also: Die Ap. Gesch. vn. der M. Just. in his “ Zeitschr, 
f. wiss. Theol,,” 1872, p. 495-509, and Avtzergesch., 1884, pp. 21 sqq. 

*J.C. TH. Orro: Zur Charueteristik des heil. Justinus. Wien, 1852. His 
art. Justinus der Apologete, in “ Ersch and Gruber’s Eneyklop,” 
Second Section, 80th part (1855), pp. 89-76. Comp, also his Prole- 
gomena in the third ed, of Justin’s works. He agrees with Semisch 
in his general estimate of Justin, 

©. G. Serpert: Justinns, der Vertheidiger des Christenthums vor dem 
Thron dey Cesaren. Elberf., 1859. 

Cu. E. Frepren (R. CO. Bp.); Les Apologistes Chrétiens du IL.* siecle. 
Par., 1860. 

L.Scuauer: Les deux Apologies de Justin M.au point de vie dogmatique. 
Strasb., 1861, 

B. Aub: De l apologetique Chrétienne au I1.* sitcle. Par., 1861; and 
S. Justin philosophe et martyr, 1875. 

E. DE PRessessb, in the third vol. of his /Tistoire des trois premiers sitcles, 
or second yol, of the English version (1870), which treats of Martyrs 
and Apologists, and his art. in Lichtenberger VIL. (1880) 576-583. 

Em. Ruaaiert: Vita ¢ dottrina di 8. Giustino. Rom., 1862. 

*J. DonaLpson: JTist. of Ante-Nicene Christian Literature. Lond., vol. 
II. (1866), which treats of Justin M., pp. 62-344. 

*C, WeizsAckEn: Die Theologie des Mirtyrers Justinus in the “ Jahr- 
biicher fur Deutsche Theologie. Gotha, 1867 (vol, XIL., 1. pp.60-120). 

Renan: L'église chrétienne (Par., 1879), ch. XUX., pp. 364-489, and ch, 
XXYV. 480 sqq. 

*Moritz VON ENGELHARDT (d. 1881): Das Christenthum Justina des 
Mirtyrers. Erlangen, 1878. (490 pages, no index.) With an in- 
structive critical review of the various treatments of Irenwns and his 
place in history (p. 1-70). See also his art. Justin in Herzog*, VIL. 

G. F. Perves: The Testimony of Justin M. to Early Christianity. New 
York. 1885, 
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Apote Sriuenis: Justinder Mirlyrer und sein neuster Beurtheiler. Leip- 
zig, ISSO (G7 pages). A careful review of Engelhardt’s monograph, 

Hesry Score HoLLanp: Art. Justinns Martyr, io Smith and Wace IIL, 
(1880), 960-587, 

Ab. Ilarsack: Die Werke des Justin, in “Texte und Untersuchungen,” 
ele. Leipz, 1882. IT. 130-195, 

The relation of Justin to the Gospels is discussed by Credner, Semisch, 
{lilgenfeld, Norton, Sanday, Westcott, Abbot; his relation to the 
Acts by Overbeck (1872) and Hilgenteld; his relation to the 
Pauline Epistles by H, D, Tjeenk Willink (1865), Alb, Thoma 
(1875), and v. Engelhardt (1878). 

The most eminent among the Greek Apologists of the second 
century is Fuavivs Justixus, surnamed “ Philosopher and 


Martyr,”' He is the typieal apologist, who devoted his whole 


life to the defense of Christianity at a time when it was most 





assailed, and he sealed his testimony with his blood. He is also 
the first Christian philosopher or the first philosophie theologian, 
His writings were well known to Treneus, Hippolytus, Euse- 
bins, Epiphanius, Jerome, and Photius, and the most important 
of them have been preserved to this day. 
T, His Lire. Justin was born towards the close of _the first 
century, or in the beginning of the second, in the Greco-Roman 
colony of Flavia Neapolis, so called after the’ emperor Flavius 
Vespasian, and built near the ruins of Sychen in Samaria (now 
Nablous), Te calls himself a Samaritan, but was of heathen 
deseent, uncireumeised, and ignorant of Moses and the prophets 
hefore his conversion, Perhaps he belonged to the Roman 
colony which Vespasian planted in Samaria after the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem. His grandfather's name was Greek (Bae- 
chins), lis father’s (Priseus) and his own, Latin. His edueation 
was Hellenie. To judge from his employment of several 
teachers and his many journeys, he nist have had some ime:ns, 
thongh he no doubt lived in great simplicity and may have 
been aided by his brethren, 


Tertullian (slde. Vadent. 5) first calls bins phiosophus et martyr, Hippolytus 
(Philos. VILL. 16), “Just, Martyr; Eusebius (22, 2. TV. 12), “a genuine lover 


of the true philosophy,” who “in the garb of a philosopher proclaimed the 
divine word and defended the faith by writings” (LV. 17). 
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His conversion occurred in his early manhood, He himself 
tells us the interesting story.' Thirsting for truth as the greatest 
possession, he made the round of the systems of philosophy and 
knocked at every gate of ancient wisdom, except the Epicurean 
which he despised. Tle first went to a Stoic, but found him a 
sort of agnostic who considered the knowledge of God impos- 
sible or unnecessary; then to a Peripatetic, but he was more 
anxious for a good fee than for imparting instruction; next toa 
celebrated Pythagorean, who seemed to know something, but 
demanded too much preliminary knowledge of music, astronomy 
and geometry before giving him an insight into the highest 
truths. At last he threw himself with ereat zeal into the arms 
of Platonism under the guidance of a distinguished teacher who 
had recently come to his city. Te was overpowered by the 
perception of immaterial things and the contemplation of eternal 
ideas of truth, beauty, and gooduess. He thought that he was 
already near the promised goal of this philosophy—the vision 
of God—when, in a solitary walk not far from, the sea-shore, a_ 
venerable old Christian of pleasant countenance and gentle dig- 
nity, entered _into_a conversation with him, which changed the _ 
course of his life. The unknown friend shook his confidence in 
all human wisdom, and pointed him to the writings of the 
Hebrew prophets who were older than the philosophers and 
had seen and spoken the truth, not as reasoners, but as wit- 
nesses, More than this: they had foretold the coming of 
Christ, and their prophecies were fulfilled in his life and work, 
The old man departed, and Justin saw him no more, but he 
took his advice and soon found in the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament as illuminated and confirmed by the Gospels, the true 
and nd infallible philosophy which rests upou the firm ground of 

1 Dial. co. Tryph., Jud. ce. 2-8. The conversion occurred before the Bar- 
Cochba war, from which Tryphon was flying when Justin met him. Arch- 
bishop Trench has reproduced the story in thoughtful poetry (Poems, Lond. 
1865, p. 1-10). 

4 This city may be Flavia Neapolis, or more probably Ephesus, where the 


conyersation with Trypho took pluce, according to Eusebins (1V.18). Some 
have located the scene at Corinth, others at Alexaudria, Mere conjectures. 
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revelation, ‘Chus the enthusiastic Platonist became a believing 
Cliristian. 

To Tatian also, and Theophilus at Antioch, and Hilary, the 
Jewish prophets were in like manner the bridge to the Chris- 
tian faith, We must not suppose, however, that the Old Testa- 
ment alone effected his conversion; for in the Second Apology, 
Justin distinctly mentions as a incans the practical working of 
Christianity. While he was yet a Platonist, and listened to the 
rahmonies against the Christians, he was struek with admiration 
for their fearless courage and steadfastness in the face of death." 

After his conyersion Justin sought the society of Christians, 
and reeeiyed from them instruction in the history and doctrine 
of the gospel. [He now devoted_himself wholly to the spread 
and vindieation of the Christian religion. Ie Was an itinerant 
» missionary, with no fixed abode and no 






evangelist or teachi 
regular office in the church? There is no trace of his ordina- 
tion; he was as fur as we know a lay-preacher, with a commis- 
sion from the Holy Spirit; yet he accomplished far more for 
the good of the church than any known bishop or presbyter of 
his day. “ Every one,” says he, “who eau preach the truth aud 
does not preach it, incurs the judgment of God.” Like Paul, 
he felt himself a debtor to all men, Jew aud Gentile, that be 
might show them the way of salyation. And, like Aristides, 
Athenagoras, Tertullian, Heraclas, Gregory Thaunmaturgus, le 


retained lis philosopher’s cloak,’ that he might the more readily 





2 Apol. IL. 12, 13. 

4Tillemont and Maran (in Migne’s ed. col. 114) infer fron: his mode of de- 
scribing baptisin (.Apol. £. 65) that he baptized himself, and consequently was a 
priest. But Justin speaks in the name of the Christians in that passage (“ We 
after we have thus washed him,” etc.) and throughout the -lpology s besides 
Iuptism was no exclusively clerical act, and could be performed by laymen. 
Kqnally inconelasive is the inference of Maran from the question of the pre- 
feet to the associates of Justin (in the Acts of his martyrdom): “ Christianos 
ros ferit Dnstinus?” 

Srp tay, rpeldwov, pallinm, t threadbare cloak, adopted by philosophers and 
afterwards by monks (the cowl) as au cmblem of severe study or austere Life, 
or both. 
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discourse on the highest themes of thought; and when he 
appeared in early morning (as he himself tells us), upon a 
public walk, many came to him with a “Welcome, philoso- 
pher!”' He spent some time in Rome where he met and com- 
bated Marcion. In Ephesus he made an effort to gain the Jew 
Trypho and his friends to the Christian faith. 

He labored last, for the second time, in Rome, Here, at the 
instigation of a Cynic philosopher, Creseens, whom he had con- 
victed of ignorance about Christianity, Justin, with six other 
Christians, about the year 166, was scourged and beheaded, 
Fearlessly and joyfully, as in life, so also in the face of death, he 
bore witness to the truth before the tribunal of Rusticus, the 
prefect of the city, refused to sacrifice, and proved by his owt 
example the steadfastness of which he had so often boasted as a 
characteristic trait of his believing brethren. When asked to 
explain the mystery of Christ, he repliel: “IT am too little ta 
say something great of him.” His last words were: “ We de- 
sire nothing more than to suffer for our Lord Jesus Christ ; for 
this gives us salvation and joyfulness before his dreadful judg- 
ment seat, at which all the world must appear.” 

Justin is the first_amoug the fathers who may be called_a 
learned theologian and Christian thinker. He bad acquired 
considerable classical and philosophical culture before his cou- 
version, and then made it subservient to the defense of faith. 
He was not_a man of genius and acenrate scholarship, but of 
respectable talent, extensive reading, and enormous memory. He 
had some original and profound ideas, as that of the spermatic 
Logos, and was remarkably liberal in his judgment of the noble 
heathen and the milder section of the Jewish Christians. He 
lived in times when the profession of Christ was a crime under 
the Roman law against secret societies and prohibited religions, 
He had the courage of a confessor in life and of a martyr in 
death. It is impossible not to admire his fearless devotion to 
the cause of truth and the defense of his persecuted brethren. 


lt hiAdcoge, xaipe! 
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If ot a vreat tian, he was (what is better) au eminently good 
and usefil man, and worthy of an lonered place in “the noble 
army of inartyrs.”! 

11. Werrincs, To his oral testimony Justin added extensive 
literary Jabors in the field of apologeties and polemics. Tis pen 
was incessintly active agajust all the enemies of Christian truth, 
Jews, Gentiles, sid heretics. 

(1) Ifis chief works are apologetic, and still remain, namely, 
his two Apologies ayainst the heathen, and his Dialogue with the 
Jew Tryplo. The First_or larger Apology (68 chapters) is 
addressed _to the Emperor Antoninus Pius (137-161) and his 


adopted sous, and was probably written about a, p, 147, if not 


earlier ; the Second or smaller Apology (25 chapters) is a sup- 


plenient to the former, perhaps its conclusion, and belongs to the 
same reign (not to that of Marcus Aurelius)? Both are a_de- 
— 


1 J add the estimate of Pressensé (Martyrs and Apologists, p. 251): “The 
truth never had « witness more disinterested, more courageous, more worthy of 
the hatred of a godless age and of the approval of Heaven. The Jargeness of 
his heart and mind equalled the fervor of his zeal, and both were based on his 
Christian charity. Justin derived all his eloquence from his heart; his 
outural genins was not of rare order, but the experiences of his early life, 
illumined by revelation, became the sonree of much fruitful suggestion for 
himself, and gave to the Church a heritage of thought which, ripened and 
developed at Alexandria, was to become the basis of the great apology of 
Christianity. If we except the beautiful doctrine of the Word germinally present 
in every man, there was liWle originality in Justin's theological ideas. In 
exeyesis he is subtle, and sometimes puerile; in argument he dags, but where 
his heart speaks, he stands forth in all lis moral greatness, and his earnest, 
generous words are ever qnick and telling. Tad he remained a pagan he 
wonld have lived unnoted in erndite mediocrity. Christianity tired and fer- 
tilied his genius, and itis the glowing sonl which we clictly love to trace in 
HL his writings,” 

?The year of composition cannot be fixed with absolute certainty. The 
First’ Apology is addressed “To the Eyaperor (a@broxpdropt) Titus Aelius 
Adrianus Antoninus, Pins, Auguatus Ciesar; and to Verissinius, his son, 
philosopher (i ¢, Mareus Aurelins]; and to Lucius, the philosopher [?]—son 
by nature of a Cesar [ioe Ciesar Aclins Verus}) and of Pius by adoption ; 
and to the sacred Senate ;—and to the whole Roman people’ ete. The address 
violutes the eurial style, and is perhaps (as Morimsen and Volkmar suspect) a 
later addition, but no one doubls its general correctness. From the title 
* Verisaimus,”” which Murcus Aurelius ceased to bear afier bis adoptian by 
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fense of the Christians and their religion against heathen 
calumnies and persecutions. He demands nothing but justice 
for his brethren, who were condemned without trial, simply as 
Christians and suspected criminals. He appeals from the lower 
courts and the violence of the mob to the highest tribunal 
of law, and feels confident that such wise and philosophic 
rulers as he addresses would acquit them after a fiir hearing, 
He ascribes the persecutions to the instigation of the demons who 
tremble for their power and will soon be dethroned. 

The Dialogue (142 chapters) is more than twice as large as the 
two Apologies, and is a_vindieation vindieation of of Christianity from Moses 


and the prophets against inst. the obje objections of the Jews. It was 


written after the former (whieh are referred to in ch. 120), but 
also in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 7. ¢., before a. p, 161, pro- 
aie See 

Antonine in 138, and from the absence of the title ‘‘ Cesar,” which he received 
in 139, the older critics have inferred that it must haye been written shortly 
after the death of Hadrian (187), and Eusebius, in the Chronicon, assigns it to 
141. The early date is strengthened by the fact that in the Dialogue, which was 
written after the Apologies, the Bar-Cochba war (132-155) is represented as 
still going on, or at all events as recent (du) dv Tov viw yevdurvov é2Euov, ex bello 
mostra cetate profugus, ch. 1; comp. ch. 9). But, on the other hand, Marcus 
Aurelius was not really associated as co-regent with Antonine till 147, and in 
the book itself Justin seems to imply two regents. Lucius Verns, moreover, 
was born 130, and could not well be addressed in his eighth year as “ philoso- 
pher;" Eusebius, however, reads “Son of the philosopher Cwsar;” and the 
term @Aécooo¢ was used in a very wide sense. Of more weight is the fact 
that the first Apology was written affer the Syntagma against Marcion, who 
flourished in Rome between 139-145, though this chronology, too, is not quite 
certain. Justin says that he was writing 150 years after the birth of the 
Saviour; if this is not simply a round number, it helps to fix the date. For 
these reasons modern critics decide for 147-150 (Volkmar, Baur, Von Engel- 
hardt, Hort, Donaldson, Holland), or 150 (Lipsius and Renan), or 160 (Keim 
and Aubé), The smaller Apolngy was written likewise under Antoninus Pius 
(so Neander, Otto, Volkmar, Hort, contrary to Eusebius, rv. 15, 18, and the 
older view, which puts it in the reign of Marcus Aurelius); for it presiypposes 
two rulers, but only one autocrat, while after his death there were two 
“ Augusti” or autocrats, See on the chronology Volkmar, Die Zeit Just, des 
M., in the “Theol. Jahrb.” of Tiibingen, 1855 (Nos, 2 and 4); Hort On the 
Date of Justin M.,in the “Journal of Classic and Sacred Philology,” June 
1856; Donaldson, IL. 73 sqq.; Engelhardt, 1c. 71-80; Keim, Rom. u. ¢. 
Christenth., p. 425; Renan, l, c. p. 367, note, and Harnack, Texte und Unters, 
ete, I, 172 sq. 
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bably about AJp. 148.2 En the Apologies le speaks like a 
philosopher to philosophers; in the Dialogue us a believer in 
the Old ‘Testament with a son of Abraham. The disputation 
lasted two days, in’ the gymnasium just before a voyage of 
dustin, and turned ehiefly on two questions, how the Christians 
vould profess to serve God, and yet break his law, aud how they 
could believe in a human Saviour who suffered and died, 
Trypho, whom Eusebius calls “the most distinguished among 
the Hebrews of his day,” was not a fanatical Pharisee, but a 
tolerant and courteous Jew, who eyasively confessed at last to 
have been mueh instructed, and asked Justin to come again, and 
to remember him as a friend, ‘The book is a storehouse of early 
interpretation of the prophetic Scriptures. 

The polemic works, Against all Heresies, and Against Mareion, 
are lost, The first is mentioned in the First Apology; of the 
second, [reneus has preserved some fragments ; perhaps it was 
only a part of the former? Eusebius mentions also a Psalter of 
Justin, and a book On the Soul, which have wholly disappeared, 

(2) Doubtful works which bear Justin's name, and may have 
been written by him: An address To the Greeks ;* a treatise 
On the Unity of God ; another On the Resurrection. 

(3) Spurious works attributed to him: The Epistle to Diog- 
netus, probably of the same date, but by a superior writer,’ the 
Exhortation to the Grecks,? the Deposition of the True Faith, the 
epistle To Zens and Serenus, the Refutation of some Theses 
of Aristotle, the Questions to the Orthodox, the Questions of the 
Christians to the Heathens, and the Questions of the ITeathens 


1 Hort puts the Dial, between 142 and 148; Volkmar in 155; Keim between 
160-164; Englehardt in 148 or after. 

27On these anti-heretical works see Harnack, Zur Quellenkritik des Gnostt- 
clsmns (ISTH), Lipsins, Die Quellen der dltesten, Wetzerqesehiohte (1875), and Mil 
genfeld, J. Netzergesch. des Urehristeuthims (Usd, po 21 saa). 

* Oratio nd Crneras, Aijew spe Ber yeer, ‘See above, 2 170, p. 702. 

§ Cohortatio ad Griveos, Adyar mapatverinig mao "EAAnvag. Based on Julins 
Africanus, as provedl by Donaldson, and independently by Schiirer lu the 
“ Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengesch.”” Bd. Il, p, 319, 
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to the Christians. Some of these belong to the third or later 
centuries.’ 

The genuine works of Justin are of wnusual importance and 
interest. They bring vividly before us the time when the 
ehureh was still a small sect, despised and persecuted, but bold 
in faith and joyful in death. They everywhere attest his hon- 
esty and earnestness, his enthusiastic love for Christianity, and 
his fearlessness in its defense against all assaults from without 
and perversions from within. He gives_us_the first_reliable 






account of the publie worship and the celebration of th 


ments. 


sometimes rambling and fanciful, though not more so than that 





is reasoning is often ingenious and convincing, but 


of other writers of those times. ITis style is fluent and lively, 
but diffuse and careless. He writes under a strong impulse of 
duty and fresh impression without strict method or aim at rhet- 
orical finish and artistic effect. He thinks pen in hand, without 
looking backward or forward, and ases his memory more than 
books. Only occasionally, as in the opening of the Dialogue, 
there is a touch of the literary art of Plato, his old master, 
But the lack of careful elaboration is made up by freshness and 
truthfulness. If the emperors of Rome had read the books ad- 
dressed to them they must have been strongly impressed, at least 
with the honesty of the writer and the innocence of the Christians? 

III. TueoLocy. As to the sources of his religious knowledge, 


‘On these doubtful and spurious writings see Maranus, Otto, Semisch, 
Donaldson, and Harnack (/. e. 190-193), 


2 Comp, Otto De Justiniana dictione, in the Proleg. LXIJI-LXXVI. Renan’s 
judgment is interesting, but hardly just. Tle says (p. 365): “ Justia w était un 
grand esprit ; il manquait a la fois de philosophie et de critique; son erégise surtout 
passerinit aujour d hui pour tres défectueuse ; mais il fait preuve d'un sena générat 
assez droit; il avait celle espece de erédulité médiocre qni permet de raissonner sensé- 
ment sur des prémisses puériles et de sarréter a lemps de facon a wélre quad moitié 
abaurde.” On tle next page he says: “ Justin tait in exprit faible ; mais e'était 
un noble et bon erur.’? Donaldson justly remarks (11, 15 sy.) that the faults of 
atyle and reasoning attributed to Justin and other Apologists may be paralleled 
in Plutarch and all other contemporaries, and that more learned and able 
writers could not have done better than present the same arguments in a mure 
elaborate and polished form, 
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Justin derived it partly from the Moly Seriptures, partly from 
the living church tradition. He cites, most frequently, and 
generally from memory, hence often Inaccurately, the Old Tes- 
tament prophets (in the Septuagint), and the “Memoirs” of 
Christ, or “ Memuirs by the Apostles,” as he calls the canonical 
Gospels, withont naming the authors.’ Tle says that they were 
publicly read in the churches with the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament. He only quotes the words and acts of the Lord. He 
makes most use of Matthew and Luke, but very freely, and 
from Johu’s Prologue (with the aid of Philo whom he never 
names) he derived the inspiration of the Logos-doctrine, which 
is the heart of his theology.* He expressly mentions the Reve- 
lation of John. He knew_no fixed canon _of the New _Testa- 
ment, and, like Hermas and Papias, he nowhere notices Paul; 
but several allusions to passages of his Epistles (Romans, First 
Corinthiaus, Ephesians, Colossians, ete.), can hardly be mis- 
taken, and his controversy with Marcion must have implied a 
full knowledge of the ten Epistles which that heretic included 
in his canon. Any dogmatical inference from this silence is the 
less admissible, since, in the genuine writings of Justin, not one 
of the apostles or evangelists is expressly named except John 
onee, and Simon Peter twice, and “the sons of Zebedee whom 
Christ called Boanerges,” but reference is always made directly 
to Christ and to the prophets and apostles in genera]. The last 

1 aropvnnveiuara tov azooté2uv, a designation peculiar to Justin, and 


occurring in the Apologies and the Dialogue, uit nowhere else, borrowed, no 
doubt, from Nenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates. Four times he calls them 
simply “ Memoirs,’ four times “Memoirs of (or by) the Apostles;" once 
“Memoirs nade hy the Apostles,” which constitute the one Gospel (0 ebay) ecov, 
Dial. ce. 10), and which “are ealled Gospels” (@ xa2etrer ebayyé2ua, Apol. I. 66, 
a decisive passage), once, quoting from Mark, ‘ Peter's Memoirs.” After long 
and thorongh discnasion the identity of these Memoira with our canonical Gow 
pels is settled notwithstanding the doubte of the authar of Supernatural Religion. 
[t is possible, however, that Justin may haye nsed also some kind of gospel 
Karinany seh as his popil Tatiau actually prepared. 


7 One unquestionable quotation from John (3: 3-5) is discussed in vol. [, 
703 eq. If hedid not cite the words of John, he evidently moved in his thought» 


5 See the list of Juetin’s Seripture quotations or allusions in Otto's edition. 
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are to him typified in the twelve bells on the border of the high 
priest’s garment which sound through the whole world. But 
this no more exeludes Paul from apostolic dignity than the 
names of the twelye apostles on the foundation stones of the 
new Jerusalem (Rey, 21: 14). They represent the twelve tribes 
of Israel, Paul the independent apostolate of the Gentiles, 

Justin’s exegesis of the Old Testament is apologetic, typologi- 
eal and allegorical throughout. He finds everywhere references 
to Christ, and turned it into a text book of Christian theology. 
He carried the whole New Testament into the Old without dis- 
crimination, and thus obliterated the difference. He had no 
knowledge of Hebrew,' and freely copied the blunders and 
interpolations of the Septuagint. He had no idea of grammat- 
ical or historical interpretation, He used also two or three 
times the Sibylline Oracles and Hystaspes for gennine prophe- 
cies, and appeals to the Apoeryphal Acts of Pilate as an 
authority. We should remember, however, that he is n0 more 
credulous, inaccurate and uncritical than his contemporaries and 
the majority of the fathers. 

Justin forms the transition from the apostolic fathers to the 
church fathers properly so called. He must not be judged by 
the standard of a later orthodoxy, whether Greek, Roman, or 
Evangelical, nor by the apostolic conflict between Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity, or Ebionism and Gnosticism, which at that 
time had already separated from the current of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. It was a great mistake to charge him with Ebionism, 
He was a conyerted Gentile, and makes a sharp distinction 
between the church and the synagogue as two antagonistic 
organizations. He belongs to orthodox Catholicism as modified 


579-592. The most numerous are from the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Matthew, and 
Luke. Of profane authors he quotes Plato, Homer, Euripides, Xenophon, 
and Menander. 

1 Donaldson (IT. 148) infers from his Samaritan origin, and his attempts in 
one or two cases to give the etymology of Hebrew words ( Apol. I. 33), that he 
must have known a little Hebrew, but it must have been a very little indeed ; 


at all events he never appeals to the Hebrew text, 
Vol, II. 46 
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by Greek philosophy. The Christians to him are the true 
people of God and heirs of all the promises. Tle distingnishes 
between Jowish Christians who would impose the yoke of the 
Mosiic law (the Ebjionites), and those who only observe it 
themselves, allowing freedom to the Cientiles (the Nazarenes); 
the former he does not acknowledge as Christians, the latter he 
treats charitably, ike Paul in Romans ch, 14 and 15, The 
only difference among orthodox Christians whteh he mentions is 
the belief in the millennium which he held, like Barnahas, 
Treneus and Tertullian, but which many rejected. Dut, like all 
ihe ante-Nicene writers, he had no clear insight inte the distine- 
tion between the Old Testament and the New, between the law 
and the gospel, nor any proper conception of the depth of sin 
and redeeming grace, and the justifying power of faith. His 


theology is lqralistic and ascetic rather than evangelical and 





free, He retained some heathen notions from his former studies, 
though he honestly believed them to be in full harmony with 
revelation. 

Christianity was to Justin, theoretically, the (rue philosophy, 
and, practically, a ew law of holy living and dying. The 
former is chiefly the position of the Apologies, the latter that of 
the Dialogue. 

He was not an original philosopher, but a philosophizing 
eclectic, with a prevailing love for Plato, whom he quotes more 
frequently than any other classical author. Ife may be called, 
in a Joose sense, a Christian Platonist. Ile was also influenced 
by Stoicism. Ife thought that the philosophers of Greece bad 
borrowed their light from Moses and the prophets. But his 
relation to Plato after all is merely external, and based upon 
fanciad resemblanees, Ile illitminated and transformed his 
Platonic reminiscences hy the prophetie Seriptures, and espe- 
cidlly by the Johannean dovtrine of the Lozes and the inear- 


"We calls the Christian religion (Dtal. eS) névy dcAnonoia aooaAne te Kei 
aiupopoc, sola philosophia tuta atque utilis. 

PreAewraive wing xai Meadsian xupiwrdry sadh, novissima der et frrilus omnium 
firmassiniwn, Thal. e 11, 
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nation, This is the central idea of his philosophical theology. 
Christianity is the highest reason. The Logos is the pre- 
existent, absolute, personal Reason, and Christ is the embodi- 
ment of it, the Logos incarnate. Whatever is rational is Cliris- 
tian, and whatever is Christian is rational.'” The Logos endowed 
all men with reason and freedom, which are not lost by the fall. 
He seattered seeds (azgppara) of truth before his incarnation, 
not only among the Jews, but also among the Greeks and bar- 
barians, especially among philosophers and poets, who are the 
prophets of the heathen, Those who lived reasonably (of pera 
déyov jJeooovte<) aud virtuously in obedience to this preparatory 
light were Christians in fact, though not in name; while those 
who lived unreasonably (07 dvev d6you Budaavtes) were Christ- 
less and enemics of Christ? Socrates was a Christian as well 
as Abraham, though he did not know it, None of the fathers 
or schoolmen has so widely thrown open the gates of salyation. 
He was the broadest of broad churchmen. 

This extremely liberal view of heathenism, however, did not 
blind him to the prevailing corruption. The mass of the Gen- 
tiles are idolaters, and idolatry is under the control of the devil 
and the demons. The Jews are even worse than the heathen, 
because they sin against better knowledge, And worst of all 
are the heretics, becanse they corrupt the Christian truths. Nor 
did he overlook the difference between Socrates and Christ, and 
between the best of heathen and the humblest Christian. “ No 
one trusted Soerates,” he says, “so as to die for his doctrine ; 
but Christ, who was partially known by Socrates, was trusted 
not ouly by philosophers and seholars, but also by artizans and 
people altogether unlearned,” 

The Christian faith of Justin is faith in God the Creator, and 


1 Very different from the principle of Hegel: All that is rational is real, 
and all shat ig real is rational. 

2? He calls them @ypyoro (useless), Apol. I, 46; with reference to the fre- 
quent confusion of Xprorée with yxpyatée, good. Comp. Apol. 1,4: Xpeoriavor 
elvat Karyyopotipeda: rh 62 xpyotiy yuaeicHar ob dixawv, Justin knew, howeven 
the true derivation of Xpiorée, see Apol. II. 6. 
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in his Son Jesus Christ the Redeemer, and in the prophetic 
Spirit, AIL other doctrines which are revealed through the 
prophets and apostles, follow as a matter of course. Below the 
deity are goo and bad angels; the former ure messengers of 
God, the latter servants of Satan, who caricature Bible doc- 
trines in heathen nvthology, invent slanders, and stir wp perse- 
cutions against Christians, but will he utterly overthrown at the 
second coming of Christ. The human soul is a creature, and 
hence perishable, but receives immortality from God, eternal 
happiness as a reward of piety, eternal fire as a punishment of 
wickedness. Man has reason and free will, and is hence 
responsible for all his actions; he sins by his own aet, anid 
henee deserves punishinent. Christ eame to break the power of 
Fin, to secure forgiveness and regeneration to anew and holy life, 

Here comes in the practical or ethical side of this Christian 
philosophy. Tt is wisdom which emanates from God and leads 
to God, Tt is a new law and a new covenant, promised by 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, and introduced by Christ. The old) lay 
was only for the Jows, the new is for the whole world ; the old 
was temporary and is abolished, the new is eternal ; the old com~ 
mands cirenmeision of the flesh, the new, cireumeision of the 
heart; the old enjoins the observance of one day, the new 
sanctifies all days; the old refers to ontward performances, the 
new to spiritnal repentance and faith, and demands entire con- 
seeration to God. 

TY. From the time of Justin Martyr j 
oPny continued to exercise a direet and indireet influence upon 
Christian theolows, thongh not so norestrainedly and naively 


as in his case! We can trace it especially in Clement of Alex- 





On the general subject of the relation of Platonism to Christianity, seo 
Ackermann, Das Christlivhe im Mato ASS), Faved, transl. lw Asbury, with pre- 
fave by Shedd, T8610); Bane, Seoretey wet Chritus (1837, and again ed. by 
Zeller, S76); Tayler Lewis, Plato against the heist: (1845); Hampden, The 
Futhers of the Greek Philosophy S02), Cocker, Christianity aud Greek Philoso- 
phy AST), Veherwer's Distury af Melosophy (Pngl. transl, 1872), and an ex- 
cellent art. of Prof, WS. Tyler, of Amherst College, in the third vol. of 
Sehatl Hergae's Tbh Baeuel. (US88. po Ts00 °94), On the relation of Justin te 
Hlatonien and letitherigi, see ven Bagelhordi. 0 0 447-434. 
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andria and Origen, and even in St. Augustin, who confessed 
that it kindled in him an incredible fire. Iu the scholastic 
period it pave way to the Aristotelian philosophy, which was 
better adapted to elear, lugical statements. But Platonism 
maintained its inflaenee over Maximus, Johu of Damascus, 
Thomas Aquinas, aud other schoolmen, through the pseucdo- 
Dionysiau writings which first appear at Constantinople in 532, 
and were composed probably in the fifth century. ‘They repre- 
sent a whole system of the universe under the aspeet of a double 
hierarchy, a heavenly and an earthly, cach consisting of three 
triads. 

The Platonic philosophy offered many points of resemblance 
to Christianity. It. is spiritual and_ idealistic, maintaining the 
supremacy of the spirit over matter, of eternal ideas over all tem- 
porary phenomena, and the pre-existence and immortality of the 
soul ; it istheistic, making the supreme God aboye all the second- 
ary ditibe the beginning, middle, and end of all things; it is 
ethical, looking towards present and future rewards aud punish- 
nents; it is religious, basing ethics, polities, and plysies upon 
the authority of the Lawgiver and Ruler of the universe ; it 
leads thus to the very threshold of the revelation of God in 
Christ, though it 
and obscures its glimpses of truth by serious errors. Upon the 
whole the influence of Platonisin, especially as represented in 
the moral essays of Plutarch, has been and is to_this day cle- 
vating, stimulating, and_heulthy, calling the mind away from 
the vanities of earth to the contemplation of eternal truth, 
heanty, and goodness. To nota few of the noblest teachers of 
the church, from Justin the philosopher to Neander the his- 
torian, Plato has beeu a schoolmaster who led them to Christ. 





snows not this blessed name nor lis saving grace, 


NOTES, 

The theology and philosophy of Justin are learnedly discussed by 
Maran, and recently by Mohler and Freppel in the Roman Catholic in- 
terest, and in favor of his full orthodoxy. Among Protestants his or 
thodoxy was first doubted by the authors of the “ Magdeburg Centuries,” 
who judged him trom the Lutheran standpoint. 
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Modern Protestant historians yiewed hin chietly with reference to the 
conflict beuveen Jewish and Gentile Christianity. Creduer first en- 
deavered lo prove, by an exhaustive investigation (1S82), that Justin 
was a Jewish Christian of the Ebionitic type, with the litonic Logos- 
doctrine attached to his low creed as an appendix. He was followed by 
the Tubingen crities, Schwegler (1846), Zeller, Hilgenfeld, and Baur 
himself (1858). Baur, however, moderated Credner's view, and put 
Justin rather between Jewish and Gentile Christianity, calling him a 
Pauline in fet, but not in name (‘er ist der Suche nach Pantiner, aber 
dem Nirmen nach will er es nicht sein”), This shiky judgment shows the 
unsatisfactory character of the Tiibingen coustruction of Catholic Chris- 
tianity us the result of a contlux and compromise between Ebionism and 
Paulinism, 

Ritsehl (in the second ed. of his Bntstchung der althatholischin Kirche, 
1857) broke loose from this scheme aud represented ancient Catholicisin 
as a development of Genti7e Christianity, and Justin as the type of’ the 
© kutholiseh werdende Heidenchristenthum,” who was influenced by Pauline 
ideas, but unable to comprehend them in their depth and fulness, and 
thus degraded the standpoint of freedom to a new form of legalism, This 
he alls a“ hevabyekoumener or abgeschiuiichter Pauliuismus.”  Engel- 
hardt goes a step further, and explains this degradation of Paulinism 
from the influences of Hellenie heathenism and the Platonic and Stoie 
modes of thought. He says (p. 485); “Justin was at once a Christian 
and a heathen. We wust acknowledge his Christianity and his heathen- 
isor in order to understand hin.” Maruack (in a review of E., 187s) 
agrees With him, and lays even greater stress on the heathen clement, 
Avainst this Stilelin (1880) justly protests, and vindieates his truly 
Christian character. 

Among recent French writers, Aubé represents Justin's theology super- 
ficinlly as nothing more than popularized heathen philosophy. Renan 
(p. 889) calls his philosophy “uae sorte d'celectinme fondé sur un rational- 
ise mystic” Freppel returns to Maran’s treatment, aul tries to make 
the philosopher and wartyr of the second century even a Vatican 
Romanist of the nineteenth. 

For the best estimates of his character and merits see Neander, 
Semisch, Otto, yon Engelhardt, Stihelin, Donaldson (II. 147 sqq.), and 
Holland (in Smith and Wace). 


§ 174. The Other Greek Apologists, Tatian. 


Lit. on the later ‘Greek Apologists : 


Orro: Corpus Apolageturum Christ. Vol. VI. (1861): TAatIANt Assy. 
Ko Opera; vol. VIL: Arurxaconass yol. VILL: Tireorntnys; 
vol. IX.: HIpemras, Quapkatus, ARISTIDES, Aristo, MILTIA- 
pes, Menito, Apouuinatus (/eeliquiv). Older ed. by MARANus, 
1742, reissued by Migne, I857, in Ton VT. of his Patrol Gre OA 
new ed, by O. v. GeBIARKUT and E. Scnwaurz, begun Leipz. 188s, 


ro 
‘ 
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The third yol. of Doxannson’s Oritical History of Christ. Lit.and Doctr., 
etc. (Lond, 1866) is devoted to the same Apologists. Comp. also 
Kern's Rom nnd das Christenthum (1881), p. 489-495; and on the 
MSS. and early traditions HArNack’s Jexfe, ete. Band I, Heft. 1 
and 2 (1882), and Senwarvz in his ed. (1888). 


On TATIAN see 2 131, p. 493-496, 


Tatran of Assyria (110-172) was a pupil of Justin Martyr 
whom he calls a most admirable man (Savpaocraros), and like 
him au itinerant Christian philosopher; but unlike him he 
seems to haye afterwards wandered to the borders of heretical 
Guosticism, or at least to an extreme type of asceticism. He is 
charged with haying condemned marriage as a corruption and 
denied that Adam was sayed, because Pan] says: “ We all die 
in Adam.” He was an independent, vigorous and earnest man, 
but restless, austere, and sarcastic.’ In both respects he some- 
what resembles Tertullian. Before his conversion he had 
studied mythology, history, poetry, and chronology, attended 
the theatre and athletic games, became disgusted with the world, 
aud was led by the Hebrew Scriptures to the Christian faith? 

We have from him an apologetic work addressed To the 
Greeks It was written in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, pro- 


1 Comp. Donaldson, IIT. 27 sqq. 

2 He tells his conversion himself, Ad Gr. c. 29 and 30. The following pas- 
sage (29) is striking: “ While I was giving my most earnest attention to the 
matter [the discovery of the truth], I happened to meet with certain barbaric 
writings, too old to be compared with the opinions of the Greeks, and too 
divine to be compared with their errors; and I was led to put faith in these 
hy the unpretending cast of the langnage, the inartificial character of the 
writers, the foreknowledge displayed of future events, the excellent quality of 
the precepts, and the declaration of the government of the universe as centred 
in one Being. And, my soul being taught of God, 1 discerned that the former 
class of writings lead to condemnation, but that these put an end to the slavery 
that is in the world, and rescue ns from a multiplicity of rulers and ten thou- 
sand tyrants, while they give us, not indeed what we had not before received, 
but what we had received, but were prevented by error from retaining.” 

STlpic "EA? yvac, Oratio ai Grecos. The best critical edition by Ed. 
Schwartz, Leipsig, 1888. On the MSS. see also Otto’s Proleg., and Har- 
nack’s Texte, etc. Bd, I. Heft. I. p. 1-97. English translation by B. P. 
Pratten, in the ‘‘ Ante-Nicene Library,’’ III, 1-48; Am, ed. IL, 59 sqq. 
The specimens below are from this version, compared with the Greek. 
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bably in Rome, and shows no traces of heresy. He vindicates 
Christianity as the “philosophy of the barbarians,” and exposes 
the contradictions, absurdities, and immoralities of the Greek my- 
thology from actual knowledge and with much spirit and acute- 
ness, but with vehement contempt and bitterness, He proves 
that Moses and the prophets were older and wiser than the 
Creek philosophers, and gives much information on the anti- 
quity of the Jews. Eusebius calls this “the best and most use- 
ful of his writings,” and gives many extracts in his Preparatio 
Evangelica. 

The following specimens show his power of ridicule and 
his radical antagonism to Greek mythology and philosophy : 


Ch, 21.—Doetrines af the Christians and Greeks respecting God compared. 


“We do not act as fools, O Grecks, nor utter idle tales, when we an- 
nounce that God was born iu the form of a man, (fv avOpdrou pupeg 
yevovéva’), I call on you who reproach_us to compare your mythical ac- 
counts with our narrations. Athene, as they say, took the form of Dei- 
phobus for the sake of Hector, and the unshorn Phoebus for the sake of 
Adinetus fed the trailing-footed oxen, and the spouse of Zeus came as an 
old woman to Semelé, Bnt, while you treat seriously such things, how 
can you deride us? Your Asclepios died, and he who ravished fifty vir- 
gins in one night at Thespite, lost his life by delivering himself to the de- 
vouring flame. Prometheus, fastened to Caucasus, suifered punishment 
for his good deeds to men, According to you, Zeus is envious, and hides 
the dream from men, wishing their destruction. Wherefore, looking at 
your own memorials, youchsafe us your approval, though it were only as 
dealing in legends similar to your own. We, however, do not dea} in 
folly, but your legends are only idle tales. If you speak of the origin 
of the gods, you algo declare them to be mortal, For what reason is 
Hera now neyer pregnant? Has she grown old? or is there no one to 
give you information? Believe me now,O Greeks, and do not resolye 
your myths and gods into allegory, [f you attempt to do this, the divine 
nature us held by you is overthrown by your own s¢lves; for, if the 
demons with you are such as they are said to be, they are worthless as to 
character; or, if regarded as symbols of the powers of nature, they are 
not what they are called. But [ cannot be persuaded to pay religious 
homage to the natural elements, nor cau I undertake to persuade my 
neighbor. And Metrodorus of Lampsacus, in his treatise concerning 
Homer, has argued very foolishly, taruing everything into allegory. For 
he says that neither Hera, nor Atheue, nor Zeus are what those persons 
suppose why consecrate to them sacred enclosures and groves, but part 
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of nature and certain arrangements of the elements. Hector also, and 
Achilles, and Agamemnon, and all the Greeks in general, and tle Barba- 
rians with Helen and Paris, being of the same nature, you will of eoursa 
way are introduced merely for the sake of the machinery of the poem, not 
one of these personages haying really existed. 

But these things we have put forth only for argument’s sake; for it is 
not allowable even to compare our notions of God with those who are 
wallowing in matter and mud.” 


Ch. 25, Boastings and quarrels of the philosophers. 


“What great and wonderful things have your philosophers effected? 
They leave uncovered one of their shoulders; they let their hair grow 
long; they cultivate their beards; their nails are like the claws of wild 
beasts. Though they say that they want nothing, yet, like Proteus [the 
Cynic, Proteus Poregrinus known to us from Lucian), they need a cur- 
rier for their wallet, and a weaver for their mantle, and a woodeutter for 
their staff, and they need the rich [to invite them to banquets}, and a 
cook also for their gluttony. © man competing with the dog [cynic phi- 
losoy:ber|, you know not God, and so have turned to the imitation of an 
irrational animal, You ery out in public with an assumption of author- 
ity, and take upon you to avenge your own self; and if you receive noth- 
ing, you indulge in abuse, for philosophy is with you the art of getting 
money. You follow the doctrines of Plato, and a disciple of Epicurus 
lifts up his voice to oppose you. Again, you wish to be a disciple of 
Aristotle, and a follower of Democritus rails at you. Pythagoras says 
that he was Euphorbus, and he is the heir of the doctrine of Pherecydes, 
but Aristotle impugus the immortality of the soul. You who receive 
from your predecessors doctrines which clash with one another, you the 
inharmonious, are fighting against the harmonious. One of you asserts 
“that God is body,” but I assert that He is without body; “that the 
world is indestructible,” but I assert that it is to be destroyed; “that a 
conflagration will take place at various times,” but [ say that it will come 
to pass once for all; “that Minos and Rhadamanthus are judges,” but [ 
say that God Himself is Judge; “that the soul alone is endowed with 
immortality,’ but I say that the flesh also is endowed with it. What 
injury do we inflict upon yon, O Greeks? Why do you hate those who 
follow the word of God, as if they were the vilest of mankind? It is, 
not we who eat human flesh—they among you who ‘assert such a thing 
have been suborned as false witnesses; it is among you that Pelops is 
made a supper for the gods, althouzh beloved by Poseidon ; and Kronos 
devours his children, and Zeus swallows Metis.” 


Of great importance for the history of the canon and of exe- 
gesis is Tatian’s Diatessaron or Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
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once widely cirentated, then lost, but now measnrably recovered," 
Theodoret found more than two hundred copies of it in his dio- 
cose. Ephrem the Syrian wrote a commentary on it which was 
preserved in an Arinenian translation by the Mechitarists at 
Venice, translated into Latin by Ancher (1841), and published 
with a learned introduction by Miésinger (1876). From this 
commentary Zahn has restored the text (1881). Since then an 
Arabic translation of the Diatessaron itself has been discovered 
and published by Ciasca (1888). The Diatessaron begins with 
the Prologue of John (In principio erat Verbum, etc.), follows 
his order of the festivals, assuming a two years’ ministry, and 
makes a connected account of the life of Christ from the four 
Evangelists. There is no heretical tendency, except perhaps in 
the omission of Christ’s human genealogies in Matthew and Luke, 
which may have been due to the influence of a docetic spirit. 
This Diatessaron conclusively proves the existence and ecclesias- 
tical use of the four Gospels, no more and no less, in the middle 
of’ the second century. 


§ 175. Athenagoras. 


Orro, vol. VIT.; Mrenxe, VI. 890-1023. Am. ed. by W.B. Owes, N. Y,, 
1875. 

Charisse: De Alienagore vita, seriplis, doctrina (Lugd. Bat. 1819); 
DoxaLbson, ILL, lU7-178; HARNACK, Texte, 1.176 sqq., and his art, 
“Athen.” in dlerzog,? 1. 748-750; Spexcer Manse, in Smith 
and Wave, J. 204-207; Renan, Mare-Aurdle, 382-386. 


ATHENAGORAS was “a Christian philosopher of Athens,” dur- 
ing the reign of Mareus Aurelius (A. D)., 161-180), but is 
otherwise entirely unknown and not even mentioned by Euse- 
hins, Jerome, and Photius.” Ilis philosophy was Platonie, but 


TO Sa secoapov. Eusebius. 77. 2. TV. 29, and Theodoret, Fuh, Her, 1. 20, 
notice the Diatessaron. Comp. Misinger’s introduction to his ed, of Ephroem's 
Com. (Venet. 1876), Zahn's Tation’s Diatessaron (1881), and Ciasca's edition 
ol the Avabie version (los) noticed p. 493. 

* The aveount of Philipps Sidetes, deacon of Clirysostom, as preserved ly 
Nicephorus Callistns, is entirely aoreliable. Tt makes Athenagoras the first 
head of the selioml of Alexandria wader Hadrian, and the teacher of Clement 
of Ales.—a palpable chropologica! llunder—and states that he addressed dis 
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modified by the prevailing eclecticism of his age. He is lesa 
original as an apologist than Justin and Tatian, but more ele- 
gant aud classical in style, 

He addressed an Apology or Intercession in behalf of the 
Christians to the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commodus,! 
He reminds the rulers that all their subjects are allowed to follow 
their customs without hindrance except the Christians who are 
vexed, plundered and killed on no other pretence than that they 
bear the name of their Lord and Master. We do not object to 
punishment if we are found guilty, but we demand a fair trial. 
A name is neither good nor bad in itself, but becomes good or 
bad aceording to the character and deeds under it. We are ac- 
cused of three crimes, atheism, Thyestean bauquets (cannibal- 
ism), Oedipodean connections (incest), ‘Then he goes on to re- 
fute these charges, especially that of athcisu: and incest. He 
does it calmly, clearly, eloquently, and conclusively, By a 
divine law, he says, wickedness is ever fighting against virtue. 
Thus Soerates was condemned to death, and thus are stories in- 
vented against us. We are so far from committing the excesses 
of which we are accused, that we are not perniitted to lust after 
a woman in thought. We are so particular on this point that 
we either do not marry at all, or we marry for the sake of chil- 
dren, and only once in the course of our life. Here comes out 
his ascetic tendeney which he shares with his age. He even 
condemus second marriage as “decent adultery.” The Christ- 
ians are more humane than the heathen, and condemn, as mur- 
der, the practices of abortion, infanticide, and gladiatorial shows. 


Apology to Hadrian and Antoninus, which is contradicted by the inscription. 
But in a fragment of Methodius, De Resurrectione, there is a quotation from 
the Apology of Athenagoras (c. 24) with his name attached. 

'Tpeasela (embassy) rept Xpeoreavdv, Legatio (also Supplicatio, Iatercessio) 
pro Christianis, Some take the title in its usual sense, and assume that 
Athenagoras really went as a deputation to the emperor. The hook was often 
copied in the fifteenth century, and there are seventeen MSS. extant ; the three 
best contain also the treatise on the Restirrection. Both were edited by Henry 
Stephens, 1557, and often since, The objections against the genuineness are 
weak and have been refuted, 
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Anothor treatise iieler his mune, © Oa the Resnevection of Me 
Dead,” isa masterly argiuinent drawn from the wisdow, power, 
and jastiee of God, as well as from the destiny of man, for this 
doetrine which was especially offensive to the Greek mind, It 
was a discourse aetuaully delivered before a philosophical audience, 
For this reason perhaps le docs not appeal to the Scriptures. 

All historians put a high estimate on Athenagoras, “ He 
writes,” says Donaldson, “as a man who is determined that 
the real state of the case should be exactly known. He intro- 
duces similes, he occasionally has an antithesis, he quotes poetry, 
but always he has his main object distinctly before bis mind, 
and he neither makes a uscless exhibition of his own powers, nor 
distracts Hie reader by digressions, [fis apology is te best de- 
fence of the Christians prodneed in that age.’ Spencer Mansel 
declares hin “decidedly superior to most of the Apologists, ele- 
vat, free from superfluity of language, forcible in style, and 
rising occasionally into great powers of description, and in his 
reasoning remarkable for elearness and cogeucy.” 

Tillemont found traces of Montanism in the condemnation of 
second inarriage and the yiew of prophetic inspiration, but the 
former was common among the Greeks, and the latter was also 
held by Justin M, and others, Athenagoras says of the pro- 
phets that they were in wat cestatic condition of mind and that 
the Spirit of God “used them as if'a Miute-player were breathing 
into his flute.”  Montamnis used the comparison of the plectrum 
and the lyre. 

$176. Theophilus of Antioch. 
Orto, vol. VITT. Miaixe, VI. col. 1023-1163, 
DusxaLpson, Critieal Mietory, UL, 68-106. Nx ax, Miare-dur. 380 sqq. 
Turon Zain: Der Braagelicn-commentar dee Theophilus con Antiovhien, 


Erlangen Essa (i02 pages) The sevoml part ol iis Borselinigen cur 
Geach. des weitesin, KRanane wud der altkiveltichen Lite Also bis Supple- 
mention Chomentione, ISSd, po 19S. 276 (in selfalefonse against Wartiack }. 
ILAnsaenk, Zhefe, ote. Bde t, Hett TL, 282-208., and Heft. IV. (1883), p. 
{7-175 (on the Gospel Commentary of Theoph,, against: Zahn). 
A. Waris: Zar Theophilusfrages Wipe. (44, aud in Herzug? xv. 544. 
W. Bonsraann: Aur Theophilasfeu; la’ Brieger's Zeitsehrilt 
Airehen-Gischichte” US83. Ju WY-283. 
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THEOPHILUS was converted from heathenism by the study of 
the Scriptures, and oceupied the episcopal sce at Antioch, the 
sixth from the Apostles, during the later part of the reign of 
Mareus Aurelius. Te died about a. p. 181. 

His principal work, and the only one which has come down 
to us, is his three books to Autolyens, an educated heathen 
friend? His main object is to convince him of the talsehood of 
idolatry, aud of the truth of Christianity. He evinces extensive 
knowledge of Grecian literature, considerable philosophical 
talent, and a power of graphic and elegant composition. His 
treatment of the philosophers and poets is yery severe and con- 
trasts unfavorably with the liberality of Justin Martyr. He 
admits elements of truth in Socrates and Plato, but charges them 
with haying stolen the same from the prophets. Ie thinks that 
the Old Testament already contained all the truths which mau 
requires to know. He was the first to use the term “ triad’” for 
the holy Trinity, and fonnd this mystery already in the words : 
“ Tet us make man” (Gen, 1: 26); for, says he, * God spoke 
to no other but to his own Reason and his own Wisdom,” that 
is, to the Logos and the Holy Spirit hypostatized.* Ee also first 


- 1 Ensebius JZ, 2, TV. 20, and in his Chron. ad ann. IX. M. Aorelii, His 
supposed predecessors were Peter, Evodius, Ignatins, Heron, Cornelins, and 
Eros. Comp. Harnack, Dir Zeit des Tqnat. ual die Chronologie der Antiochen. 
Bischife bis Tyrannus (Leipz. 178 p. 56). Jerome (De Vir, il. 25; Ep. ad 
Alyas., and Prof. in Com. Matih.), Lactantius (nat. div. 1. 23), aud Gennadins 
of Massila (De Vir. ill, 34) likewise mention Theophilus and his writings, but 
the later Grecks, even Photius, seem to have forgotten him. See Harnack, 
Terte, 1. 282 sqq. Renan calls him “wr doetenr leis feeond, un eatechiste doné 
d'un grand talent Merposition, un polémiste habile selon les idées du tenis.” 

2 Bengitaw tpiy AbrédvKov, Theophili ad Antolyeum. We have three MSS. of 
his hooks Ad Autolyeum, the best from the eleventh eentury, preserved in 
Venice. See Otto, and Donaldson, p. 105. The first printed edition appeared 
at Ziirich, 1546. Three English transtations, by J. Betty, Oxf. 1722, by W- 
B Flower, Lond, 1866, and Marens Dods, Edin}. 1867 (in the “ Ante-Nicene 
Libr.” IIL. 49-133). 

§ Ad Autol. IL. 15 (in Migne VI. 1077), where the first three days of creation 
are called tito: rie Tpradog, tov Jeu, Kai toi Zivon aitov, Kal rH¢ copiag abtov, 
Comp. c. 18 (col, 1081), where the trinity is found in Gren. 1: 26. In the 
Gospel Com. of Th. the word trinites occnrs five times (see Zalin, /. ¢. 143). 
Among Latin writers, Tertullian is the first who uses the term irinttas (Ada 
Prax. 4; De Pud, 21), 
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quoted the Gospel of John by name,’ but it was undoubt- 
edly known and ased before by Tatian, Athenagoras, Justin, 
and by the Gaiosties, and can be traced as far back as 125 within 
the lifetime of many personal disciples of the Apostle, Theo- 
plilus deseribes the Christians as having a sound mind, practis- 
iny self-restraint, preserving marriage with one, keeping chastity, 
expelling injustice, rooting out sin, carrying out righteousness 
as a habit, regulating their conduct by law, being ruled by 
truth, preserving grace and peace, and abeying God as king. 
They are forbidden to visit gladiatorial shows and other public 
amusements, that their eyes and ears may not be defiled. They 
are commanded to obey authorities and to pray for them, but 
not to worship them. 

The other works of Theophilus, polemical and exegetical, 
are lost. Euscbius mentions a book against Hermogenes, in 
which he used proofs from the Apocalypse of John, another 
aginst Marcion and “certain catechetical books” (xargyqtexa 
fegikea). Jerome mentions in addition commentaries on the 
Proverbs, and on the Gospel, but doubts their genuineness. 
There exists under his name, though only in Latin, a sort of 
exegetical Gospel Harmony, which is a later compilation of 
uncertain date and authorship. 


NOTES. 


Jerome is the only ancient writer who mentions a Commentary or 
Commentaries of Theophilus on the Gospel, but adds that they are in- 
ferior to his other books in elegance and style; thereby indicating a 
doubt as to their genuineness. De Vir i, 25: " Legi sub nomine eins 
| Theophili| is Evancuiium ef in Lroverbia Salomonis COMMENTARIOS, 
qui mihi cum superiorum columinum |the works Contra Marcionem, Ad 
Autalyeum, and Contra LHermoyenem| elegantia et phrasi non videntar con- 
qruere”” Te alludes to the Gospel Commentary in two oller passages (in 
the Pref. to his Com. on Mutthew, aod Ip. 12. (ad Algasiam), and quotes 
from it the exposition of the parable of the unjust steward (Luke 16: 
Tsqy.). Ensebius may possibly have included the book in the satayytsad 
Bide le which he aseribes to Theophilus, 


Y Ad Autol. 11, 2%: The ILoly Scriptures toeh ns, and all who were moved 
by the Spirit, amen whom Jolin says: ‘da the beginning was the Word 
(Logos), and the Word was with God!" He then quotes Jolie 13. 
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A Latin Version of this Commentary was first published (from MSS. 
not indicated and since lost) by Marg. de la Bigne in Saeree Bibliotheer: 
Pairum, Paris 1576, Tom. V, col, 169-196; also by Otto in the Corp. 
Apol, VILL, 278-824, and with learned notes by Zahn in the second vol. 
of his Fhrschungen zur Gesch. des neutest. Kanons (1883), p. 31-85. The 
Commentary begins with an explanation of the symbolical import of the 
four Gospels as follows: “ Quatuor evungelia. quatuoy animalibus figurata 
Jesum Christum demonstrant. Matthews enim salratorem nostrun nti 
passumnyue homini comparavit. Marcus leanis gerons figuran a solituline 
incipit dicens + ‘ Vo clumantis in deserto: parate viam Domini, sane qui 
regnit invictus. Joannes habet similitudinem aquile, quod ab inus alta 
peliverit ; ait enim: ‘In principio erat Verbum, et verbum erat apud Dewn, 
ef Deus eral Verbum; hoe erat in principio apwl Deum ;" vel quia Christus 
resurgens volurit ud crlos. Lucus cituli speciem gest, ad eniis (natar sal- 
vator noster est immolatus, vel quod sacerdlotii figurat oficium.” The posi- 
tion of Luke as the fourth is very peculiar and speaks for great antiquity, 
Then follows a brief exposition of the genealogy of Christ by Matthew 
with the remark Uiat Matthew traces the origin “ per veges,” Luke * per 
saceridotes.” The first book of the Commentary is chiefly devoted to 
Matthew, the second and third to Luke, the fourth to John. It coneludes 
with an ingenious allegory representing Christ as a gardener (who 
appeared to Mary Magdalene, John 20: 15), and the church as his gar- 
den full of rich flowers) as follows (see Zalin, p. 85): “ Hortus Domini est 
ecclesia catholiea, in qua sunt rosne martyrum, lilia virginum, violue 
viduarum, hedera coningum ; nam tla, que wstimeabat eum hortulanim 
esse siqnificabat scilicel eum plantanten. diversis virlutibus credentinm 
vitam. Amen." 

Dr. Zahn, in his recent monograph (1883), which abounds in rare 
patristic learning, vindicates this Commentary to Theophilus of Antioch 
and dates the translation from the third century. If so, we would have 
here a work of great apologetic as well as exegetical importance, 
especially for the history of the canon and the text; for Theophilus 
stool midway between Justin Martyr and Irenwus and would be the 
oldest Christian exegete. But a Nicene or post-Nicene development of 
theology and chureh organization is clearly indicated by the familiar nse 
of such terms as requiem Christi catholicum, catholioa dactrina, eathalionm 
dogma, sacerdos, peccautum originale, monachi, seculares, pagaat. The 
suspicion of a later date is confirmed by the discovery of a MS. of this 
commentary in Brussels, with an anonymous preface whieli declares it to 
be a compilation, Hiuwnack, who made this discovery, ably refutes the 
conclusions of Zahn, and tries to prove thut the commentary ascribed to 
Theophilus is a Latin work by an-anonymous author of the fifth or sixth 
century (470-520). Zahn (1884) defends in part his former position against 
Hammack, but admits the weight of the argument furuished by the Brussels 
MS. Hauck holds that the commentary was written after A. D. 200, 
but was used by Jerome.  Bornemann successfully defends Tarnack's view 
avainet Zc aed Efanek, aand pats the work belween 400 aod Tau. 
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§ 177, Melito of Sardis. 


(I) Evsen, 7 ELV. 18, 26; V, 25. Hieron: De Vir, il, 24. The 
remains of Me.iro in Rouru, Relig. Suer. 1.118-153; more fully 
in Orro, Corp, Ap. IX, (1872), 875-478. His second Apology, of 
doubtful genuineness, in Cureton, Spicilegium Syriveum, Lond, 
1855 (Syriac, with an English translation), and in Prrra, Spied, 
Solesm, U1. (with a Latin translation by Renan, which was revised 
"by Otto, Corp, Ap. vol. TX.); German transl. by Welte in the Tiib, 
“Theol, Quartalschrift” for 1862. 

(IL) Prern in the Studien und Kritiken for 1888, p. 4-154. UnLaorn 
in “ Zeitschrift fiir hist. Theol.” 1866, Doxaupsoy, ITT. 221-239 
STEiITz in Herzog* IX, 587-589. Liqurroor in “ Contemp. Re- 
view,” Febr. 1876, HaARNaAcK, Texte, ete,, 1. 240-278. SALMON in 
Smith and Wace [I]. 894-900. RENAN, Mare-Aurele, 172 sqq. 
(Comp. also the short notice in L'éy/ive chré/., p. 436). 


Meniro, bishop of Sardis,) the capital of Lydia, was a 
shining light among the churehes of Asia Minor in the third 
quarter of the second century. Polyerates of Ephesus, in his epis- 
tle to bishop Vietor of Rome (d. 1945), calls him a “eunuch who, 
in his whole conduct, was full of the Holy Ghost, and sleeps in 
Sardis awaiting the episcopate from heaven (or visitation, tyy 
azo twy opav@y éxtaxor7y) on the day of the resurrection.” 
The term “eunuch” no doubt refers to voluntary celibacy for 
the kingdom of God (Matt. 19: 12)? Ile was also esteemed 
as a prophet, [le wrote a book on proplicey, probably against 
the pseudo-proplicey of the Montanists; but his relation to 
Montanism{is not clear, He took an active part in the paschal 
and other controversies which agitated the churches of Asia 
Minor. He was among the chief supporters of the Quarta- 
deciman practice which was afterwards condemned as schismatic 


‘This is the English spelling. The Germans and French spell Sardes 
(Gr. ai Sdpdere, but also Sapdic in Heredotus), 

7 Renan thinks of an act of selfmutilation (in L'éylise chrét. 436) >‘ Comme 
plus tard Origine, iT vonlut que se chastelé fal en quelque sorte matérivllement 
constalfe.” But St. John, too, is called ayuda hy Tertullian (Je Monog. 17) 
anil einuehus by Jerome (Ja Bx, 56). Athenagoras uses ehvevria for male 
continence, Ley. o. 33: 7d ee pap Peveig Kul ee civovyig freivae, in’ virginilate @ 
eunuch) statu minere. 
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and heretical. This may he a reasou why his writings fell into 
oblivion. Otherwise he was quite orthodox according to the 
standard of his age, and a strong believer in the divinity of 
Christ, as is evident from one of the Syrian fragments (see 
below). 

Melito was a man of brilliant mind and a most prolific 
author, Tertullian speaks of his elegant. and cloquent genius.' 
Eusebius enumerates no Jess than eighteen or twenty works 
from his pen, covering a great variety of topies, but known to 
us now only by name. He gives three valuable extracts, 
There must haye been an uncommon literary fertility in Asia 
Minor after the middle of the secoud century 


1“ Elegans et declamatorium ingenium,” in his lost book on Zestasis, quoted 
by Jerome, De Vir. il. 24. Harnack draws a comparison between Melito and 
Tertullian; they resembled each other in the variety of topics on which they 
wrote, and in eloquence, but not in elegance of style. 

? Eusebius (IV. 26) mentions first his Apology for the faith addressed to the 
emperor of the Romans, and then the following: ‘‘ Two works On the Passover, 
and those On the Conduct of Life and the Prophets (ra epi modirelac Kai mpogyran, 
perhaps two separate books, perhaps kai for rav), one On the Church, and another 
discourse On the Lord's Day (wept Kupian7c), one also On the Nature (tepi dices, 
al. Faith, wiotewc) of Man, and another On his Formation (wept widoewc), a 
work On the Subjection of the Sensex to Faith [6 wepi traxoje alorewe alicia 
typiav, Which Rufinus changes into two books ‘de obedientia fidei ; de sensibus,’ 
so also Nicephorus]. Besides these, a treatise On the Soul, the Body, and the 
Mind, A dissertation also, On Baptism; one also On Truth and Faith, and 
[probably another on] the Generation of Christ. His discourse On Prophecy, 
and that On Hospitality. A treatise called The Key ( kAcic), his works On 
the Devil, and The Revelation of John. The treatise On God Incarnate (repi 
ivowudrov Feov, comp. évswuatwote — incarnation), and last of all, the discourse 
(3cBAidiov) addressed to Antonine,” THe then adds still another book called 
*Exdoyal, and containing extracts from the Old Testament. Some of these 
titles may indicate two distinct books, as ra wept rod dia Bd2ov, nai rie ATOKA? iy ewe 
Twdvvov. So Rufinns and Jerome understood this title. See Heinichen's 
notes. Other works were ascribed to him by later writers, as On the Incarna- 
tion of Christ (rept capxdorwe Xproroi), On the Cross, On Faith, and two de- 
cidedly spurious works, De Passione S. Joannis, and De Transilu 6. Marie. 

‘Comp. Kuseb. TV. 21, 25. Renan says (p. 192): “Jamais peul-étre le 
christianisme n'a plus écrit que durant le IT? sitele eu Asie. La culture littéraire 
était extrémement répandue dans cette province; l'art Técrire y élait fort commun, 
et le ckristianisme en profitait. La littérature des Peres d 0 Eglise commencait. 
Las sideles suivants ne dépasstrent pas ces premiers essais de [loquence chrétienne ; 
mais, an point de me de lorthodorie, les livres de ces Péres du LI siéele offraient 

Vol. IL—47, 
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The ctpolegy of Melito: was addvessed ta Mareus Aurelius, 
and written probably at the outhreak of the violent  porseeu- 
tions in 177, whieh, however, were of a loeal or provincial 
character, and not sanetioncd by the general government. He 
remarks that Nero and Domitian were the only imperial perse- 
cutors, and expresses the Jiope that, Aurelius, if properly iu- 
formed, would interfere in’ behalf of the imnocent Christians. 
Tn a passage preserved in the “ Paschal Chronicle” he says: 
“We are not worshipers of senseless stones, but adore one only 
(rod, who is before all and over all, and His Christ truly Ceod 
the Word before all ages.” 

A Syriac Apology bearing his name! was discovered by 
Tattam, with other Syrian MSS, in the convents of the Nitrian 
desert (1843), and published by Cureton and Pitra (1855). But 
it contains none of the pissages quoted by Eusebius, and is 
more an attack upon idolatry than a defense of Christianity, 
but may nevertheless be a work of Melito wander su erroneous 
title, 

To Melito we owe the first Christian list of the [Lebrey 
Seriptures. Tt agrees with the Jewish and the Protestant 
eanon, aid omits the Apoerypha, The hooks of Esther and 
Nehemiah are also omitted, but may be included in’ Esdras, 
The expressions “ the Old Books,” “the Books of the Old Cove- 
nant,” imply that the church at that time had a canon of the 
New Covenant. Melita nade a visit to Palestine to seek infor- 
mation on the Jewish canon, 


plus d'une pierre achappwment. La leeture en devint snapeete son lex ropin de 
motns en moins, ef ainst presque tans cee bedinr Covits disparurent, pour faire plave 
mur Ferivains elassiques, pastérivnrs an coneile de Nieto, ferivatis plus rorreels 


comme doctrine, mais, en general. hirn moins originany que cour dn LE sidele, 


' Under the heading, “The oration of Melita the Philosopher, held before 
Antoninus Cresar, wi) he spoke [?] to Cisur that be might knew God, and he 
showed him the way of truth, snd began Go speak as follows.” Ewald (in the 
“ity Gel. Anz.” 1856, p. 655 syq) and Renan (07 aber. 154, note) stuzgest 
that itis no apology, at Metity’s teaet seu) a7 ate, as this word very offen 
occurs, Jacobi, Otto, and Harnack ascribe it to» different anther, probably 
from Syria, 
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He wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse, and a “Key” 
(f xdecs), probably to the Seriptares.! 

The loss of this aud of his books “ou the Chureh” and “on 
the Lord’s Day” are perhaps to be regretted most. 

Among the Syriac fragments of Melito published by Cureton 
is one fron. a work “On Faith,” whieh contains a remarkable 
christological ereed, an cloquent expansion of the Regula Midei2 
The Lord Jesus Christ is ackuowledged as the perfeet Reason, 
the Word of God; who was begotten before the light ; who was 
Creator with the Father; who was the Fashioner of man; who 
was all things in all; Patriarch among the patriarchs, Law in 
the law, Chief Priest among the priests, King among the kings, 
Prophet among the prophets, Archangel among the angels ; He 
piloted Noah, conducted Abraham, was bound with Isaac, exiled 
with Jacob, was Captain with Moses; He foretold his own sut- 
ferings in David and the prophets ; He was inearnate in the 
Virgin ; worshipped by the Magi; He healed the lame, gave 
sight to the blind, was rejected by the people, condemned by 
Pilate, hanged npon the tree, buried in the earth, rose from the 
dead and appeared to the apostles, ascended to heaven; He is 
the Rest of the departed, the Reeoyverer of the lost, the Light of 
the blind, the Refuge of the afflicted, the Bridegroom of the 
Chureh, the Charioteer of the cherubim, the Captain of angels ; 
God who is of God, the Son of the Father, the King for ever 
and ever. 

1A Latin work under the title Jelifonis Claris Saneter Seripture was men- 


tioned by Labhé in 1655 as preserved in the library of Clermont College, and 
was al last, after much trouble, recovered in Strasshurg and elsewhere, and pub- 
lished by Curdinal Pitra in the Spicilegium Solesm. 1855 (Tom. 11. and ITI.). 
But, unfortunately, it tarned out to be no translation of Melito's «ee at all, 
but a medieval glossary of mystic interpretation of the Scriptures compiled 
from Gregory J. and other Latin fathers. This was conclusiyely proven by 
Steita in the “Studien und Kritiken” for 1857, p. 584-596. Renin assents 
(p. 181, note): “ L'eurrage latin que dom Pitra a publié comme Chint le Clef de 
Meliton, est une compilation de passayes des Pores latins pouvant servir a Vexplica- 
tion allégorique des éoritures qui figure pour la preimiére fois dans la Bible de 
Théodulphe.” 
? Spicileg. Soleem. T. UL. p. Lx. 
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§ 178. Apolinarius of ITicrapolis, Miltiades. 
Chavpirs Avotixantes,! bishop of ULierapolis in Phrygia, a 
successor Of Papias, was a very active apologetic and polemic 
writer about A. pb, 160-180, He took a leading part in the 
Montanist and Paschal controversies. Eusebius puts him with 
Melito of Sardis among the orthodox writers of the secoud 


century, and mentions four of his “miany works” as known to 


“ 


him, but since lost, namely au “otpelagy” addressed to Marcus 
Aurelius (before 174), “ Fire hooks against the Greeks,” “ Two 
books on Truth,’ “ Two books against the Jews”? Ile also notices 
his later books “ dyainst the heresy af the Phrygians”’ (the Mou- 
tanists), abont 1722 

Apolinarius opposed the Quartodecinan observance of Easter, 
which Melito defendal® Jerome meutions his familiarity with 
heathen literature, bat mmmbers hint among the Chiliasts.? The 


2 This is the spelling of the ancient Greek authors who refer to him. Latin 
writers usually spell his name Apoll/naris or Apollinarius. There are several 
noted persons of this name; 1) the legendary Sr. AroLLin aris, bishop of 
Ravenna (50-78?), who followed St. Peter from Antioch to Rome, was sent 
by him to Ravenna, performed miracles, died a niartyr, and gaye name to a 
magnificent basilica Iuilt in the sixth century. See Acta Sanet. Jul. V. 344. 
2) AvoniNAris THE HLper, presbyter at Laodicea in Syria (not in Phryyia), 
an able classical scholar and yet, about the middle of the fourth century, 
3) APoLLInatis Tar Youncen, son of the former, and bishop of Lavdicea 
between 862 and 380, who with his father composed Christian elassies to re- 
place the heathen classics onder the reign of Julian, and afterwards originated 
the christological heresy which is named after him. See my article in Smith 
and Wace [. 134 sy. 

77T. BV. 27; repeated by Jerome, De Viris ill, 26. Two extruets of a 
work not mentioned hy Eusebins are preserved in the Chron, Paseh. Copies 
of three of his apologetic books, spice EA\vyrac, rrpi phar frac, wept azmieiag, 
are mentioned by Photius, The last two are probably identical, as they are 
ronnected by xa/, See the fragments in Routh, L 150-174, Comp, Donaldson 
IIL. 243; Tarnack, Teste, 1. 282-280, and Smith and Wace 1. 132, 

3 See above, p. 214 sq., and Chron, Paseh. 1. 13, 

* De Vir. W185 Com. in Eseeh, o. 36. In the latter place Jerome mentions 
Trenwits as the first, und Apollinaris as the lest, of the Greek Chiliasts ("ut 
Grrcos noumninem, er primum extremmaque eonjugam, Tren. et Ap”); bot this is a 
palpable error, for Barnabas and Papins were Chiliasts before [renmus; Metho- 
dius and Nepos long after Apolinarius. Verhaps he meant Apollimaris of 
Laodivea, in Syria. 
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latter is doubtful on account of his opposition to Montanisni. 
Photius praises his style, He is enrolled amoug the saints.’ 
MILTiAbeESs was another Christian Apologist of the later half 
of the second century whose writings are eutirely lost. Eusebius 
mentions among them an “ Apology” addressed to the rulers of 
the world, a treatise “against the Greeks,” and another “ against 


” 


the Jews ;” but he gives no extracts.? Tertullian places him 


between Justin Martyr and Irenwus.* 


§ 179. Hermias, 


"Eppeiou gtdAocddov Acanipuag Tay (Sw diucddwr, HERMIL PHILOSOPHI 
Gentilium Philosophorum Irrisio, ten chapters. Ed. princeps with 
Lat. vers. Basei, 1555, Zurich, 1560, Worth added it to his Tatian, 
Oxf. 1700. In Otto and Maranus (Migne, v1. col. 1167-1180), 


Dowaupson, IIL. 179-181. 


Under the name of the “philosopher” Hermras (‘Eppetas 
or ‘Epyias), otherwise entirely unknown to us, we have a 
Mockery of Heathen Philosophers,’ which, with the light 
arms of wit aud sarcasm, endeayors to prove from the history of 
philosophy, by exposing the contradictions of the various sys- 
tems, the truth of Paul's declaration, that the wisdoni of this 
world is foolishness with God. He derives the false philosophy 
from the demons. He first takes up the conflicting heathen 
notions about the soul, and then about the origin of the world, 
and ridicules them, The following is a specinien from the dis- 
cussion of the first topic : 

“T confess I am vexed by the reflux of things. For now I am immor- 
tal, and [ rejoice; but now again I become mortal, and I weep; but 


straightway I am dissolved into atoms. I become water, and T become 
air: I become fire: then alter a little I am neither air nor fire: one 


1 Acta Sanct. Febr. IL. 4. See Wetzer and Welte? [. 1086. 

*H. BV. 17. Jerome, De Vir, ill. 39. Comp. Harnack, Terte, 1. 278-282, 
and Salnion, in Smith and Wace TIT. 916. 

3 Adv. Valent. 5. Miltiades is here called “ecelesiarum sophista,” either 
honorably=rhetor or philosophus (See Olto and Salmon), or with an implied 
censure (“mit einem iiblen Nebengesehmack,’ as Harnack thinks). The relation 
of Miltiades to Montanistu is quite obscure, bul probably he was an opponent. 
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makes mea will beast, one makes mea fish. Aguin, then, T have del 
phlins for my brothers. But wheu J see myself, 1 four my body, and I na 
longer know how to call it, whether man, or dog, or wolf, or bull, or bird, 
or serpent, or driyon, or chimera. To am changed by the philosophers 
into all the wild beusts, into those that live on land and on water, into 
those that are winged, many-shaped, wild, tame, speechless, and gifted 
with speech, rational and irrational. T swim, fly, ereep, run, sit; and 
there is Minpedocles too, who makes me it bush.” 


The work is small and unimportant.! Some put it down to 
the third or fourth century; Dut the writer calls himself a 
“philosopher” (though he misrepresents his profession), las in 
view a situation of the chnreh like that under Mareus Aurelius, 
und presents many points of resemblance with the older Apolo- 
gists and with Lucian who likewise ridiculed the philosophers 
with keen wit, but from the infidel heathen standpoint. Hence 
we may well assign him to the later part of dhe second century, 


§ 180, Llevesippes. 


(L.) Buses, J. 72 UL 28; I. 11, 16, 19, 20, 82; TV. 8, 22. Collection 
of fragments in Grane, Spicil. TL 208-214; Rovrn, Relig. S. 1. 
205-219; LiinGexrecy, in his “ Zeitschrift ftir wissenschaltliche 
Theol,” 1876 and 1878, 

(I1,) The .lnnotationes in TTeges. Fragm. by Rourn, T. 220-202 (very 
valuable). Dowanpson: ZL, eo ILL, 182-218. NGscen: Der Lirchl, 
Stuwdpunkt des Hey. in Brieger’s “ Zeitschrift’ fiir Kirchonpeseh.” 
S77 (p. 198-253), Against Hilvenfeld. Zar: Der griech. Lrenaus 
und der gauze Ilegesippus im V6" Jahr, ihid, p. 288-291. TE, DANN 
REUTER: Du Témoignage df Mégesippe sur Ubylise chrctionne au dense 
premicrs sitelex, Nancy i878. See also his art. in Lichtenhorgzer's 
“Enevel” vi. 126-129. Prison. Voorn: De Leyeatppo. qué divitur, 
dosephi interprets, Exlangen 188t. W. Mintigan: A/egesippus, in 
Smith and Waee LL. (i880) 875-878. CL Weizsscnen: /leqesippes, 
in Uerzox? V. 695-700. Casvant: Quellen, ete, LIL 345-348, 

The orthodoxy of Hevesippus has been denied by Ue Tiihingen crities, 
Baur, Schwegler, wud, more micederately by Tilgenfeld, but defended 
by Dorner, Donaldson, Nésgen, Weizsiivcker, Caspari and Milligan. 


Contemporary with the Apologists, though not of their class, 
were Elegesippus (d. about 180), and Dionysius of Corinth (about 
370). 


1 Vase uptly calls it “erne oberjléchlich witsive Belustiqung tiber paradare Phis 
losopheme.’ 
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HeGeESIVPUS was au orthodox Jewish Christiau' and lived 
during the reigns of Diudrian, Antoninus, and Mareus Aurelius, 
IIe travelled extensively through Syria, Greece, and Italy, aud 
was ju Rome during the episcopate of Anicetus. He collected 
“ Memorials’? of the apostolic and post-apostolic churches. He 
used written sources and oral traditions. Unfortunately this 
work which still existed in the sixteenth century,* is lost, but 
may yet be recovered. It is usually regarded as a sort of church 
history, the first written after the Acts of St. Luke. This would 
make Heyesippas rather than Eusebius “the father of church 
history.” But it seems to have been only a collection of reminis- 
venves of travel without regard to chronological order (else the 
aceount of the martyrdom of James would haye been put in the 
first instead of the fifth book.) He was an antiquarian rather 
than a historian. His chief object was to prove the purity and 
catholicity of the church against the Gnostic heretics and sects. 

Eusebius has preserved his reports ou the martyrdom of St. 
James the Just, Simeon of Jerusalem, Domitian’s inquiry for the 
descendants of Dayid and the relatives of Jesus, the rise of 
heresies, the episcopal succession, and the preservation of the 
orthodox doctrine in Corinth and Rome. These seraps of history 
command attention for their antiquity; but they must be re- 
ceived with critical caution, They reveal a strongly Jewish type 
of juety, like thatof James, but by no means Jadaizing heresy. 
He was not an Ebionite, nor even a Nazarene, but decidedly 
catholic. There is no trace of his insisting on circunicision or 
the observance of the kuy as necessary to salvation. His use of 


, 


“the Gospel according to the Hebrews” implies no heretical 


bias, Te derived all the heresies and schisins from Judaism, 
[fe laid great stress on the regular apostolic succession of bishops. | 
In every city he set himself to inquire for two things: purity of 


) Busebius (1y, 22) expressly calls him ‘*a convert from the Hebrews,” and 
this is contirmed by the strongly Jewish coloring of his account of Jame, 
quoted in full, vol. I, 276 sq. He was probably from Palestine. 
2'Yronvypara, or Liyyauuara, in five books, 


4In the library of the convent of St. John at Patmos, See Zahn, J. ¢. 
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doctritie and the unbroken succession of teachers from the times 
of the apostles. ‘The former depended tn his view on the latter. 
The result of his investigation was satisfactory in both respects. 
He touml in every apostolic church the faith maintained. “The 
churelh of Corinth,” he says, “ continued in the true faith, until 
Primus was bishop there [the predecessor of Dionysius], with 
whom I had familiar intercourse, as I passed many days at 
Corinth, when T was about sailing to Rome, during whieh time 
we were mutually refreshed in the true doctrine. After coming 
to Rome, I stayed with Anicetus, whose deacon was Eleutherus, 
After Anicetus, Soter sueceeded, and after him Eleutherus. In 
every suceession, however, and in every city, the doctrine pre- 
yails according to what is announced by the law and the pro- 
phets and the Lord.”’ He gives an account of the heretical 
corruption which proceeded from the unbelieving Jews, from 
Thebuthis and Simon Magus and Cleobius and Dositheus, and 
other unknown or forgotten names, but “ while the sacred choir 
of the apostles still lived, the church was undefiled and pure, like 
a virgin, until the age of ‘Trajan, when those impious errors 
which had so long erept in darkness ventared forth without shame 
into open daylight.”* He felt perfectly at home in the Catholic 
church of his day which had descended from, or rather never 
yet ascended the lofty mountain-height of apostolic knowledge 
and freedom. And as Hegesippus was satisfied with the or- 
thodoxy of the Western churches, so Eusebius was satisfied 
with the orthodoxy of Hegesippus, and nowhere intimates a 
doubt, 

' Euseb. TY, 22. 

7 (bid. 11]. 32. This passage has been used by Baur and his school as an 
argument against the Pastoral and other apostolic epistles which warn against 
the Gnostic heresy, but it clearly teaches that its open manifestation under 
Trajan was preceded by its secret working as far back as Simon Magus. 


Hegesippus, therefore, only contirms the N. TD. allusions, which likewise imply 
« distinction between present beginnings and future developments of error. 
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§ 181. Dionysius of Corinth. 


Euses.; H, £, Il. 25; 0.4; IV, 21, 23. Hreroy.: De Vir. i. 27, 

Rourn: Hel, S. I, 177-184 (the fragments), and 185-201 (the annota- 
tions). Includes Pinytus Cretensis and his Ep.ad Dion. (Eus. TV. 23), 

DoNALDBON IIT, 214-220. SALMON in Smith and Wace II. 848 sq. 

Dionysus was bishop of Corinth (probably the snecessor of 
Primus) in the third quarter of the second century, till about A.D. 
170. He was a famous persou in his day, distinguished for 
zeal, moderation, and a catholic and peaceful spirit. He wrote 
a number of pastoral letters to the congregations of Lacedzemon, 
Athens, Nicomedia, Rome, Gortyna in Crete, and other cities, 
One is addressed to Chrysophora, “a most faithful sister,” 
They are all lost, with the exception of a summary of their con- 
tents given by Eusebius, and four fragments of the letter to 
Soter and the Roman chureh, They would no doubt shed much 
light on the spiritual life of the chureh. Eusebius says of him 
that he “imparted freely not only to his own people, but to 
others abroad also, the blessings of his divine (or inspired) in- 
dustry.”" His letters were read in the churches. 

Such active correspondence promoted catholic unity and gave 
strength and comfort in persecution from without and heretical 
corruption within. The bishop is usually mentioned with 
honor, but the letters are addressed to the church ; and even the 
Roman bishop Soter, like his predeecssor Clement, addressed his 
own letter in the name of the Roman church to the chureh of 
Corinth. Dionysius writes to the Roman Christians: “ To-day 
we have passed the Lord’s holy day, in which we have read 
your epistle.? In reading it we shall always have our minds 
stored with admonition, as we shall also from that written 
to us before by Clement.” Ife speaks very highly of the liber- 
ality of the church of Rome in aiding foreign brethren con- 
demned to the mines, and sending contributious to every city. 

Dionysius is honored as a martyr in the Greek, as a confessor 
in the Latin church. 

1 Evdéou g:Aomoviac, Euseb. TV. 23. = * iuav ry triorodjv. Euseb. IL. 23. 
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§ 182. Lrenwus. 


Editions of his Works. 

5. Irexer Episenpt Layilin. Opera quee supersnnt omnia, ed, A. STIEREN, 
Lips. 1852, 2 vols. The secoud yolume contains the VProlegomena 
of older editors, and the disputations of Matlei and Pfaif on the 
Fragments of Irenwus. It really supersedes all older ed., but not the 
Jater one of Harvey, 

M Ines. litros quingue adversus Lirreses edidit WV. WiGas Harvey. 
Cambr. 1857, in 2 vols, Based upou a new and careful collation of 
the Cod. Claroniuntanus and Arundel, and embodying the original 
Greek portions preserved in the Phi/oaoph, of Hippolytus, the newly 
discovered Syriac and Armenian fragments, and learned Prolego- 
menu 

Older editions by Erasmus, Basel 1526 (from three Latin MSs. 
since lost, repented L528, 1984); Gadlasius, Gen. 1570 (with the use of 
the Grr. text in Epiphan.); Gryn@ns, Bas. 1571 (worthless); Fevar- 
dentius (Leuardent), Varis 1575, improved ed. Col. 1596, and often; 
Grube, OSE ATOZ; and above all Wasxuet, Par. 1710, Ven. 1754, 2 vois, 
fol., and again in Migne’s “Pitrol, GrecoeLat.? Tom. VIL Par. 
1857 (the Bened. ed., the best of the older, based on three MSS,, 
with ample Prolog. and 8 Dissertatious). 

English transtation by A. Romerrs and W. ID RAMBAUT, 2 vols., 
in the “ Ante-Nicene Library,” Edinb. 1868, Another by JoHN 
Kepne, ed. by Dr. Pusey, for the Oxford © Library of the Fathers,” 
1872. 


Biographical and Critical. 


Rew. Masser (R. C.): Dissertationes in Irenuei libros (de hereticis, de 
Trenaci vita, gestis et scriptis, de Ir, doctrina) prefixed to his edition 
of the Opera, aud reprinted in Sticren and Migne. Also the Proleg, 
of Harvey, on Gnosticism, and the Life and Writings of Tren, 

IL. Donwhus.: Dissert, in Iren, Oxon. 1680, 

TinLemont: Memoirs, ele. ILL 77-99. 

Deynrsc: [renuus, eranyelive veritetis confessur ac testis, Lips. 172%. 
(Awainst Massuet.) 

Svisres: Act. Zrenens in“ Ersel and Graber's Encykl.”’ [nd sect. Vol, 
XXII. 897-886, 

J. Beaves: Life and Writings af Trenwus, Lond. 1541. 

J. M. Par (R.C.): Histoire de st. Trent. Lyon and Paris 1848, 

LL. Dexeser: Des heil.  Irendeus Christologice. Gott, 1843. Very 
valuable, 

K. Gitarns Die Christliche Kirche an der Schwelle dea Irenvischen Zeital- 
fers. Leipz. 1860. (168 pages.) Lutroduction to a biography which 


never appeared, 
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Cu. E. Freprer (bishop of Angers, since 1869); Saint Inénée et Tilo- 
quence chrétionue dans la Gaule aux deus premiers siteles. Par. 1801. 

G. SCHNEEMANN: Saneti Irenwi de covlesie Romunee prineipaty testimo- 
uium, Freib. i, Br. 1870. 

Bé6unincer: Die Kirche Christi und ihre Zengen, vol. UT. wew ed. 1873. 

HErricn AZeEGLER: [renwusder Bischof von Lyon. Berlin 1871, (320 p,) 

R. A. Lipsitus: Die Zeit des Jrenerns von Lyon und div Entstehuny der 
althatholischen Kirche, in Sybel’s “ Histor. Zeitschrift." Miinehen 
1872, p. 241 sqq. See his later art. below. 

A. GuILLoup: Sf. Lrenée et son temps, Lyon 1876. 

Lp. Ligutroor: The Churches of Gau/, in the “Conteniporary Review” 
for Aug. 1876, 

C.J. UT. Rovers: Jrenceeus of Lyons, in the Andover “ Bibliotheca Sacra” 
for April 1877, p. 254-954. A learned discussion of the nation: 
ality of Ircnweus (against Harvey). 

J. QuARRY: Jrenwnus ¢ his testimony to early Conceptions of Christianity. 
In the “ British Quarterly Review” for 1879, July and Oct, 

Renan: Mare .turele. Paris 1882, p. 336-34. 

TH. ZAMS: art, Tren. in Merzog *, VIL. 129-140 (abridged in Schafl-Her- 
zog), chiefly chronological; and R, A. Lirstus in Smith and Wace, 
IT. 253-279. Both these articles are very important; that of Lip- 
sius is fuller, 

Comp. also the Ch. Hist. of Nranxper, and Bavr, and the /’afrod. 
of MOHLER, and ALzoG. 

Special doctrines and relations of Irenzeus have been diseussed by 
Baur, Dorner, Thiersch, Holling, Hopfeumiller, Kérber, Ritschl, 
Kirchner, Zahn, Harnack, Leimbach, Reville, Hackenschmidt. See 
the lit.in Zahn’s art. in Herzog *. 

A fall and satisfactory monograph of Irenzeus and his age is still a 
desideratum, 


Almost sintultancously with the apology against false religions 
without arose the polemic literature against the heresies, or 
various forms of pseudo-Christianity, especially the Gnostic ; and 
upon this was formed the dogmatic theology of the church. At 
the head of the old catholic controversialists stand Trenweus and 
his disciple Hippolytus, both of Greek education, but both be- 
longing, in their ecclesiastical relations and labors, to the West. 

Asia Minor, the scene of the last labors of St. John, produced 
a luminous succession of (livines and confessors who in the first 
three quarters of the second century reflected the light of the 
setting sun of the apostolic axe, and may be called the pupils of 
St. John. Amoog them were Polycarp of Smyrna, Papias of 
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Hicrapolis, Apolinarius of Hierapolis, Melito of Sardis, and 
others less known but honorably mentioned in the letter of 
Polverates of Ephesus to bishop Victor of Rome (A. b. 190), 

The last and greatest representative of this sehool is Lees aus, 
the first among the fathers properly so called, and one of the 
chiel” architects of the Catholic system of doctrine. 

I, Lire axp Craracrer. Little is known of Iveneus ex- 
cept What we oy infer from his writings. Ie sprang from 
Asiu Minor, probably from Smyrna, where he spent his youth! 
He was born between a. v. 115 and 1252 He enjoyed the iu- 


' Ilarvey derives from the alleged familiarity of Treneus with Hebrew and 
the Syriae Peshito the conclusion that he was a Syrian, but Mopes denies the 
premise and defends the usual view of his Greek nationality. See also Caspnri, 
Quellen zur Gesch. dea Tanjsymb. W1. 343 sq. 

* The change of Polycarp’s martyrdom from 166 to 155 necessitates a cor- 
responding change in the chronology of Irenwus, his pupil, who moreover 
says that the Apocalypse of John was written at the end of Domitian’s reign 
(d. 96), “almost within onr age (eyedov 72 tHe querépuc yrvedc, Adv. Ther. v. 
30,3). Zahn (in Iferzog) deciles for 115, Lipsius (in Smith and Wace) for 
130 or 125, as the date of his birth. Dodwell favored the year 97 or 98; Grate 
108, Tillemont and Lightfoot 120, Leimbach, Mlgenfeld, and Ropes 126, 
Oscar von Gebhardt 126-150, Harvey 130, Massnet, Dupin, Bohringer, Kling 
140 (quite too late), Ziegler 142-147 (impossible). The late date is derived 
from a mistaken woderstanding of the reference to the old age of Polyearp 
(wary 5 ypadioc, but this, as Zahn and Lightfoot remark, refers tw the time of 
his martyrdom, not the time of his acquaintance with [renwns), and from the 
assumption of the wrong date of his martyrdom (166 instead of 155 or 146), 
The term tery fAnia, “first age?’ which Trenwus uses of the time of his 
acquaintance with Polvearp (ILL. 3, 24; comp. Euseb. Jf, TV. 14), admits 
of an extension from boyhood to youth and early manhood; for Irenans 
counts five ages of a man’s life (Ade Dlr, U1, 22, 2 45 24, 2 4—infirme, parvulus, 
puer, jrvenis, senior), and includes the thirtieth year in the youth, by calling 
Christ a jurenis at the time of his baptism. TLenee Zahn and Lipsius conclude 
that the mpdry jude of Lronwens’s connection with Polyearp is not the age of 
childhood, but of carly yonng-maubood. “lls junger Mann,” says Zahn, © etwa 
mischen dem WS, und 35. Lebenejahre, will Tr. sich des Umgangs mit: Pol erfreut 
haben.’ Another hint is given in the letter of Tren, to Florinus, in which he re 
winds bim of their matual sequaintance with Polyearp in lower Asia in their 
youth when Florinus was at “the reval court” (aiay Becta), Lightfoot con- 
jeetires that this weans by anticipation the court of Antoninus Pius, when he 
was procansylof Asia Minor, A. 136, two years before le ascended the imperial 
throne (Waddington, Mustes des provinces -Asiutiques, p. 714), But Zahn reasserts 
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struction of the venerable Polycarp of Smyrna, the pupil of 
John, and of other “ Elders,” who were mediate or immediate 
disciples of the apostles. The spirit of his preceptor passed 
over to him. “ What I hewd from him,” says he, “that wrote 
I not on paper, but iu my heart, and by the grace of God I con- 
stantly bring it afresh to mind.” Perhaps be also accompanied 
Polycarp on his journey to Rome in connexion with the Easter 
controversy (154). He went asa missionary to Souther Gaul 
which seems to have derived her Christianity from Asia Minor. 
During the persecution in Lugdunun and Vienne under Mareus 
Aurelius (177), he was a presbyter there and witnessed the hor- 
rible cruelties which the infuriated heathen populace practiced 
upon his brethren. The aged and venerable bishop, Pothinus, 
fell a victim, and the presbyter took the post of danger, but was 
apared for important work. 

He was sent by the Gallican confessors to the Roman bishop 
Eleutherus (who ruled a. p. 177-190), as a mediator_in the 

After the martyrdom of Pothinus he was elected bishop of 
Lyons (178), and labored there with zeal and suecess, by tongue 
and pen, for the restoration of the heavily visited church, for the 
spread of Christianity in Gaul, and for the defenee and develop- 
ment of its doctrines. He thus combined a vast missionary and 
literary activity. If we are to trust the account of Gregory of 
Tours, he converted almost the whole population of Lyons and 
sent notable missionaries to other parts of pagan France, 

After the year 190 we lose sight of Irenzeus, Jerome speaks 
of him as having flourished in the reign of Commodus, 7. ¢., be- 
tween 180 and 192. He is reported by later tradition (since the 
fourth or fifth century) to have died a martyr in the persecution 
under Septimus Severus, A. p, 202, but the silence of Tertullian, 
the more natural explanation of Dodwell, that the court of Emperor Hadrian is 
meant, who twice visited Asia Minor as emperor between the years 122 and 130. 


' See above, 2 20, p. 55 aq. 
3 Either during, or after the persecution, Euseb. V.S,; Jerome, De Vir, i. 
c. 35. 
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Hippolytns, Eusebius, and Epiphanins makes this point ex 
tremely doubtful. He was buried tinder the altar of the chureh 
of St. Jolin iu Lyons.! This city beeame again famous in church 
history in the twelfth eentury as the birthplace of the Walden- 
sian inartyy chareh, the Pauperes de Lugduno, 

IT, Wis emanacren AND vostrion. — Lrenwus is the leading 
representative of eatholie Christianity in the last quarter of the 
second century, the champion of orthodoxy against Guostie 
heresy, and the mediator between the Eastern and Western 
chirrhes. TTequnited a learned Greek education and _philosophi- 
cal peneteat eal wisdom and moderation. [He is 


. - . . - —. 
neither very original nor brilliant, but eminently sound and 





judivions. is individimiity is not strongly marked, but almost 
lost in his catholicity. He modestly disclaims eleganee and 
eloquence, aud says that he had to strugele in his daily adminis- 
trations with the barbarous Celtic dislect of Southern Gaul; but 
he nevertheless handles the Greek with great skill on the most 
abstrase subjects? He is familiar with Greck poets (Tomer, 
[Tesiod, Pindar, Sophocles) and philosophers (Thales, Pythago- 
ras, Plato), whom he occasionally cites. Ho is perfectly at home 
in the Greek Bible and in the early Christian writers, as Clement 
of Rome, Polyearp, Papias, Tgnatins, [ermas, Justi M., and 


'Thestory that his bones were dug up and thrown into the street hy the Cal- 
yinists in 1562 has been abundantly refuted.” Mneyel. Brit., ninth ed XT, 273. 

? This is evident from the very passage in which he makes that apology to 
his friend (Ade. [Pre Pref. 28): “Thou wilt not require from me, who thwell 
among (he Celts (fv Kr?cor), and am acenstomed for the most part to nse a bare 
barous dialeet (fap tupoe Sizearvov) any skill in diseourse whieh T have not 
learned, nor any power of composition whieh L haye not practised, nor any 
heanty of style nor persnasiveness of whieh | know nothing, But thou wilt 
awept lovingly what [ write lovingly to thee in simplivity, trathfully, and in 
my own way (do7m¢ nat a2yflie Kai iMoreKee); whilst thon thyself (as being 
more competent than Tar) wilt expand those ideas of which L send thee, as it 
were, Galy the seeds and principles (ery wurra kal ao yae); amd in the compre- 
hensivenoss of thine understanding, wilt develop to (heir full extent the points 
on whieh | bricily toneh, so as to set with power before thy companions those 
things whieh T have ntered in weakness.” Jerome praises the style of Trenmus 
ad “lootissimud et claquentissimns,” awl Massuet (Dis. 11,251) adds that bis 
“Greek text as fur us preserved, is elegant, polished, and grave.” 
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Tatian.' His position gives him additional weight, for he is 
linked by two long lives, that of his tereher and grand-teacher, 
to the fountain head of Christianity. We plainly trace in him 
“The true 


init of Polyearp and Jc 





= 





the influence of the 
way to God,” says he, in opposition to the false Gnosis, “is loye. 





It is better to be willing to know nothing bat Jesus Christ the 
erneified, than to fall into ungodliness throngh over-earions 
questions and paltry subtleties.” We may trace in him also the 
strong influence of the anthropology and soteriology of Paal. 
But he makes more aceount than either John or Paul of the 
outward visible church, the episcopal Sirecussini, andl the sacra- 





ments; and his whole co : s predonii- 
nantly legalistic, Herein we see the catholic churchliness which 
so strongly set in during the second century. 
Irenseus is an enemy of ull error and schism, and, on the 
whole, the most orthodox of the ante-Nicene fathers” We 
b OTUs 
must, however, except his eschatology. Here, with Paice and 





most of his contemporaries, he maintains the pre-millennarian, 
views which were subsequently ahaumdoned as Jewish dreams by 
the catholic church. While laboring hard for the spread and 
defense of the church on earth, he is still “gazing up into 
heaven,” like the men of Galilee, anxiously waiting for the re- 
turn of the Lord and the establishment of his kingdom. He is 
also strangely mistaken about the age of Jesus from a false in- 
ference of the question of the Jews, John 8: 57 

Trenseus is the first among patristic writers who makes full - 
use of the New Test: The Apostolic Fathers reécho the 
oral traditions; the Anohichats are content with quoting the 
Old Testament prophets and the Lord’s own words in the 
Gospels as proof of divine revelation ; but Ivenseus showed the 


' Harvey claims for him also Hebrew and Syriac scholorship; but this is 
disputed. 

* Bishop Lightfoot (“ Contemp, Rev.” May, 1875, p. 827) says that Trensus 
“on all the most important points conforms to the standard which has satisfied 
the Christian church ever since.” Renan (p. 541) calls him “/e modele da 
Vhomme ecclésiastique accompli.” 
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unity of the Old and New Testaments in opposition to the 
Gnostic separation, and made use of the four Gospels and nearly 
all Epistles in opposition to the mutilated canon of Mareion.’ 

With all his zeal for pure and sound doctrine, Irenzeus was 
liberal towards subordinate differences, and remonstrated with 
the bishop of Rome for lis unapostolie efforts to force an out- 
ward uniformity in respect to the time and manner of celebrating 
Easter? We may almost call him a forerunner of Gallicanism 
in its protest against ultramontane despotism, “The apostles 
have ordained,” says he in the third fragment, which appears ta 
refer to that controversy, “that we make conscience with no ono 
of food and drink, or of particular feasts, new moons, and sab- 
baths. Whence, then, controversies; whenee schisms? We 
keep feasts but with the leaven of wickedness and deceit, rending 
asunder the chureh of God, and we observe the outward, to 
the neglect of the higher, faith and love.” He showed the same 
moderation in the Montanistic troubles. He was true to his 
name Peaceful (Eéenvatos) anid to his spiritual ancestry. 

ITT, His Wrrrrxes. (1.) The most_importantsork_of 


Iren:eus is his Refutation of Guosticism, in five books.’ It was 





‘See the long list of his Scripture quotations in Stieren, I. 996-1005, and 
the works on the Canon of the N. T. 

2 Comp. 7 62, p. 217 sq. 

3 *E2dey xo¢ Kal avarpory rig pevtarinov yvdorwc (1 Tim. 6; 20), i.¢, A Refulation 
and Subversion of Knowledge falaely so called; cited, since Jerome, under the 
simpler title: Adversus [areses (spo¢ aipecetc), The Greek original of the 
work, together with the five books of Iegesippus, was still in existenee in the 
sixteenth century, and may yet be recovered. See Zahn in Brieger's “ Zeit- 
schrift fiir K. Geseh,” 1877, p. 288-291. Bat so far we only have fragments 
of it preserved in Hippolytus (Philosopkument), Eusebius, Theodoret, and 
especially in Epiphanius (IIa. XXXI. c. 9-33). We have, however, the entire 
work in n slavishly literal translation into barbarous Latin, erowded with 
Grecisms, but for this yery reason yery valuable. Three MSS. of the Latin 
version survive, the oldest is the Codex Claromontanus of the tenth or eleventh 
century. This and the Arundel MS. are now in England (see a description in 
Harvey's Preface, 1. vit. sqq. with fae-similes). Besides, we have now frag- 
ments pf a Syrian version, derive from the Nitrian MSS. of the British 
Masenin, and fragments of an Armenian translation, published hy Pitra in his 
Spicilegium Solesmense, vol. L. (1852), both incorporated in Harvey's e/litioa 
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eomposed during the pontificate of Eleutherus, that is between the 
years 177 and 190.’ It is at once the polemic theological master- 
piece of the ante-Nicene age, and the richest mine of informa- 


tion respecting Gnosticism and the ehurch doctrine of that age. 
It contains a complete system of Christian diviyity, but en- 
veloped in polemical smoke, which makes it very difficult and 
tedious reading. The work was written at the request of a 
friend who wished to be informed of the Valentinian heresy and 
to be furnished with arguments against it. Valentinus and 
Marcion had taught in Rome about a. p, 140, and their doctrines 
had spread to the south of France. The first book contains a 
minute exposition of the gorgeous speculations of Valentinus and 
a general view of the other Gnostic sects; the second an exposure 
of the unreasonableness and contradictions of these heresies ; 
especially the notions of the Demiurge as distinct from the 
Creator, of the Acons, the Pleroma and Kenoma, the emanations, 
the fall of Achamoth, the formation of the lower world of mat- 
ter, the sufferings of the Sophia, the difference between the three 
classes of men, the Somatici, Psychici, and Pneumatici. The 
last three books refute Gnosticisin from the Holy Seripture and 
Christian tradition which teach the same thing; for the same 
gospel which was first orally preached and transmitted was sub- 
sequently committed to writing and faithfully preserved in all 
the apostolic churches through the regular succession of the 
bishops and elders; and this apostolic tradition insures at the 
same time the correct interpretation of Seripture against heretical 
perversion. To the ever-shifting and contradictory opinions of 
the heretics Irenzeus opposes the unchanging faith of the catholic 


vol. IL. 431-469. They agree closely with the Latin Version. An attempt to 
restore the Greek text from the Latin, for the better understanding of it, haa 
been made on the first four chapters of the third book by H. W, J. Thiersch 
(* Stud, u. Kritiken,” 1842). Semler’s objections to the genuineness have been 
so thoroughly refuted by Chr. G, F. Walch (De authentia librorum Irena, 1774), 
that Mohler and Stieren might have spared themselves the trouble. 

! Eleutherus is mentioned, IIT, 3, 3, as then occupying the see of Rome. 
Lipsius fixes the composition between A. D. 180 and 185, Harvey between 189 
and 188 (I. CLVIII). 

Vol. 11.—48. 
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chureh which is based on the Scriptures and tradition, and com. 
pacted together by the episcopal organization, It is the same 
argmmoent which Bellarmin, Bossuct, and Mohler use against 
divided and distracted Protestantism, but Protestantism differs 
as much from old Gnosticism as the New Testament from the 
apocryphal Gospels, and as sound, sober, practical sense ditfers 
from mystical and transcendental nonsense. The fifth book 
‘dwells on the resurrection of the body and the millennial king- 
dom. Trenzens derived his information from the writings of 
Valentinns and Marcion and their disciples, and from Justin 
Martyr's Syntugina.' 

The interpretation of Scripture is generally sonnd and sober, 
and contrasts fayorably with the fantastic distortions of the 
Gnosties. He had a glimpse of a theory of inspiration which 
does justice to the human factor, He attribnies the irregularities 
of Paul’s style to his rapidity of discourse and the impetus of 
the Spirit which is in him,? 

(2.) The Epistle to Florinus, of which Eusebius has preserved 
an interesting and important fragment, treated On the Unity of 
God, and the Origin of Kei 73 Lt was written probably after the 
work ag: against heresies, and as late as 190.4 Florinus was an older 
friend and fellow-student of Irenaeus, and for some time presby- 
ter in the church of Rome, but was deposed on account of his 
apostasy to the Gnostic heresy. Irenzeus reminded him very 


'On the sources of the history of heresies see especially the works of 
Lipsius, and Harnack, quoted on p. 443, and Harvey's Preliminary Observa- 
tions in vol. L. 


1 Adv. Ilr, 111. 7, 7 2 


2Nepi povapyiag % rept row ua) elvat rdv Ocdv rorgriy candy, Euseb, ZT. E. V, 
20, comp. ch, 15. 


4Teimbach and Lightfoot regard the letter as one of the earliest writings of 
Trenwens, bint Lipsius (p. 262) puts it down to about A. p. 190 or after, on tha 
ground of the Syriac fragment froma letter of Trenwus to Victor of Rome 
(190-202) concerning “Florinns, a presbyter and partisan of the error of 
Valentinus, who published an abominable book.” See the fragment in 
Harvey, [f. 457.) Kasebins makes no mention of such a letter, but there 
is no gon! reason to doubt its genuineness 
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touchingly of their common studies at the feet of the patriarchal 
Polyearp, when he Jield some position at the royal court (prob- 
ably during Iadriai’s sojourn at Smyrna), and tried to bring 
him back to the faith of his youth, but we do not know with 
what effect, 

(5.) On the Ogdoud* against the Valentinian system of Acons, 
in which the number eight figures prominently with a mystic 
meaning, Eusebius says that it was written on accouut of 
Florinus, and that he found in it “a most delightful remark,” 
as follows: “1 adjure thee, whoever thou art, that transcribest 
this book, by our Lord Jesus Cloist and by his gracious appear- 
anee, When le shall come to judge the quick and the dead, to 
compare what thou hist copied, and to correct it by this original 
mannseript, from which thou hast carefully transeribed., And 
that thou also copy this adjuration, and insert it in the copy.” 
The carelessness of’ transcribers in those days is the chief cause 
of the variations in the text of the Greek Testament which 
abounded already in the seeoud century. Tren:eus himself men- 
tions a remarkable difference of reading in the mystic number 
of Antichrist (666 and 616), on which the historic interpretation 
of the book depends (Rey. 13; 18). 

(4.) A book On Schism, addressed to Blastus who was the 
head of the Roman Montanists and also 2 Quartodeciman.’ — It 
referred probably to the Montanist troubles in a conciliatory 
spirit. 

(5.) Eusebius mentions?’ several other treatises which are_en- 
tirely lost, as Against the Greeks (or On Knowledge), On Apos- 
tolic Preaching, a Book on Various Disputes,‘ and on the Wis- 


'Tlept bydoddoc. Euseb. V. 20. 

4Mept cyxicvaroc, Also mentioned by Euseb. l.¢. Comp. V- 14; Pseudo- 
Tertullian dv. ITeér. 22; and the Syriac fragment in Harvey IL. 456; also 
the critical discussion of the subject and date by Lipsius, 264 sq. 

57. BY. 26. 

€BiPiiov Su2fseuv dagdpov, Taryey and Lipsius make this out to have 
been a collection of homilies on various texts of scripture. 
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dom af Solomon, In the Syriae fragments some other lost works 
are mentioned, 

(6.) Treneus is probably the author of that touching account 
of the perscention of 177, which the churehes of Lyons and 
Vienne sent to the churches in Asia Minor and Phrygia, and 
which Eusebius las in great part preserved. Te was an eve- 
witness Of the ernel seene, yet his uame is not mentioned, which 
would well agree with his modesty ; the document breathes his 
mild Christian spirit, reveals his aversion to Guosticism, lis in- 
dulgence for Montanisni, his expectation of the ucar approach of 
Antichrist. Tt is certainly one of the purest and mest precious 
remains of ante-Nicene Iterative and fully equal, yea superior 
to the “ Martyrdout of Polycarp,” because free from superstitions 
relice-worship.! 

(7.) Finally, we nist mention four more Greek fragments of 
Trenens, which Pfaff discovered at Turin in 1715, and first pub- 
lished. ‘Their genuineness has been called in question hy some 

toman divines, chiefly for doctrinal reasons? The first: treats 
of the true knowledge,’ which consists not in the solution of 
subtle questions, but in divine wisdom and the imitation of 
Christ ; the second is on the cucharist ;* the third, on the duty 
of toleration in subordinate poiuts of difference, with referenve 
to the Paschal controversies ;° the fourth, on the object of the 


' Eusebins, 77. BV. Land 2; also in Routh’s Reliquio S. T. 295 sqq., with 
notes, It has often been translated. Comp. on this document the full disens- 
sion of Donaldson, IIT. 250-286, and the striking judgment of Renan (/. e p. 
340), who calls tt “un des moreeaur les plus extraardinaires que posstde ance 
Littvrature!” amd “la perle dela Hitterature chrttianne an [Te sivele We attributes 
it to Trenens; Harvey denies it to him; Donaldson leaves the authorship in 
doubt, 

*TTarvey (L. ¢Lxxu) aceepts them all as ‘possessing good external au- 
thority, and far more convincitiy mternal proof of genuineness, than can 
always be expected in such brief extracts.” 

Fsramc aiqduy, perhaps the same treatise as the one mentioned by 
Ensehins under the title tepi tic itiarijuye. 

* Disenssed in 769, p. 242. 

° This Lipsius (p. 266) consider to he the only one of the four fragmenta 
which is undoultedly genuine. 
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incarnation, which is stated to be the purging away of sin and 
the annihilation of all evil.’ 


§ 183. Hippolytus. 


(1.) 8, Hrppotytt episcopi ef martyris Opera, Grace et Lat. ed. J. A- 
Fapricires, Hamb. 1716-18, 2 vols. fol. ; ed. GALLANOr in “ Biblioth. 
Patrum,” Ven. 1760, Vol. IL; Mrgne: Patr, Gr. vol. x. col. 583- ° 
982. P. Ant. DE LacarbEe: Hiprotyti Romani que feruntur 
omnia Crece, Lips. et Lond. 1858 (216 pages). Lagarde has also 
published some Syriae and Arabic fragments, of Hippol., in his Ane- 
leeta Syriaca (p. 79-91) and Appendix, Leipz. and Lond, 1858, 

Patristic notices of Hippolytus. Evsra.: 7, 2, VL. 20, 22; Prupenrious 
in the 11th of his Martyr Hymns (epi eregdvev) ; HeRON.: De Vir. 
il, c. 61; Puotivs, Cod. 48 and 121. Erienantus barely men- 
tions Hippol. (//er. 31). THEODORET quotes several passages and 
calls him “boly Hippol. bishop and martyr” (//er. Fab. ILL 1 and 
Dial. 1., U. and If1.). See Fabricius, Hippol. I. VIIL-XX. 

B. Hrepotytr Epis. et Mart. efutationis omninm' haeresiua librorun 
devem qe supersunt, ed, DUNCKER et SCHNEIDEWIN. Gite. 1854. 
The first ed. appeared under the name of Origen : ’Ypryérere duAngo- 
dimeva, 7 Kava TaGdy alpfeav éheyyor, ORIGENIS Philusophumend, sive 
omnium heresium refutatio. E codice Purising nunc primun ed, 
EMMANUEL MILLER. Oxon. (Clarendon Press), 1851, Another ed. 
by Abbe Cruice, Par. 1860. Ao English translation by J. HW. Mac- 
MAHON, in the “Ante-Nicene Christian Library,” Edinb. 1868. 

A MS. of this inrportant work from the 14th century was discovered at 
Mt. Athos in Greece in 1842, by a learned Greek, Minoides Mynas 
(who had been sent by M. Villemain, minister uf public instruction 
under Louis Philippe, to Greece in search of MSS.), and deposited 
in the national library at Paris. The first book had been long 
known among the works of Origen, but lad justly been already 
denied to him by Huet and Dela Rue; the second and third, and 
beginning of the fourth, are still wanting; the tenth lacks the cvon- 
clusion. This work is now universally ascribed to Hippolytas. 

Canones S, Hippocyti Arabice e codivibus Romanis cum versione Latina, 
ed, D. B. DE HANEBERG. Monach. 1870. The canons are very 
rigoristic, but “ certain evidence as to their authorship is wanting.” 

O, BARDENHEWER: Des heil. Hippolyt von Rom, Commentar sum B, 
Daniel. Freib. i. B. 1877. 

(Il.) E. F. Kiameu: De Hippolyti vita ef seriptis, Jen. 1839, MOHLER: 
Patrol. p. 584 sqq. Both are confined to the older confused sources 
of information. 


1 See 2 157, p. 609, and Stieren’s ed. I. 889. 
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Since the discovery of the PAllosaphumena the following hooks and tracts 
on HWippolytus have appeared, which prescat him under a new light: 

Bunsen: Mippolytie and his Age. Lond, 1862. 4 vols, (German in 2 
vols. Leipz, 1855); 2d ed. with wuch irrelevant and heterogencous 
nutter (under the tide: Christianity aud Mankind). Loud, 1854. 
7 vols. 

Jaconr in the “ Deutsche Zeitschrift,” Berl. 1851 and °53; and Art. 
“VWippolytus” in Herzog's Eneykl, VI. 181 syq. (1896), and in Her- 
nog ? VI. 139-149. 

Barr, in the * Theol Jahrb.” Tib.1853, VoukMak and Rrrscun, 
hid. USHA. 

(HESELER, in the “Stud. uw. Krit.”’ for 1833. 

DoreiuwGer (RK. Cath, but since 1870 an Old Cath.) : Jippolytus und 
Cullistus, oder dic vim, Kirche in der ersten Filjte des dritten Jahrh, 
Regensburg 1853. English translation by ALFren 'LimMen, Edinb, 
1876 (860 pages). The most learued book on the subject. An apo- 
logy for Callistus aud the Roman see, against Hippolytus the sup- 
posed first anti-Pope. 

Cur. Worpsworti (Anglican): St, Uippolytus and the Church af Rome 
in the earlier part af the third century, London 1858, Second and 
greatly enlarged edition, ISSO. With the Greek text and an English 
version of the 9U1 and 10th books, The counter-purt of Déllinger. 
An apology for Hippolytus against Callistas and the papacy. 

LAsntét Creice (chanoine hon. de Paris): 2¢udes sur de aour, duc. hist 
des Philosophumend, Paris 185% (380 p.) 

W. Even Taycen: JZippol, and the Christ. Ch. of the third century, 
Lond. 1855, (245 p.) 

Le Normant: Controverse sur les Philos. d'Oriy. Paris 1858. Tu “Le 
Correspondant,” Tom, $1 p. 500-990, For Origen as author, 

G. VouKMAR: Jlippolytus und die rom, Zeitycnasxen,  Giirich 1866, 
(174 pages.) 

CASPARL: Quellen zune Ceseh. des Trafsymbols andl dee Claubensreyel. 
Christimia, vol. (11. 849 sqq. and 874-409, On the writings of I. 

Lipsics: Quellen der iiltesten Kelzergesch,  Leiqyzig 1870, 

De Smepr (R.C.); De Anetore Philosophumenonw lu“ Dissertationes 
Selects.” Glhient, 1876. 

G. Sauson: Hipp. Romanus in Smith and Wace ILL. 85-105 (very good.) 

I. Lire or WWirpowyres. This famous person has lived 
three lives, a real one in the third century as an opponent of the 
popes of his day, a fietitions one in the middle ages as a canon- 
ized saint, and a literary one in the nineteenth century after the 
discovery of his long lost work against heresies. [Te was un- 
doubtedly one of the most learned and eminent scholars and 
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theologians of his time. The Roman chureh placed him in the 
wumber of her stints and martyrs, little suspecting that he would 
vome forward in the nineteenth century as an aceuser against her, 
But the statements of the ancients respecting him are very 
obseure and confused, Certain it is, that he received a thorough 
Grecian edneation, and, as he himself says, in a fragment pre- 
served by Photius, heard the discourses of Irenieus (in Lyons or 
in Rome). His public life falls in the end of the second century 
and the first three decennaries of the third (about 198 to 236), 
and he belongs to the western church, though he may have been, 
like Tremous, of Ovicutal extraction, At all events he wrote all 
his books in Greek.! 

Eusebius is the first who mentions him, and he calls him in- 
definitely, bishop, aud a contemporary of Origen and Beryl of 
Bostra ; he evidently did not know where he was bishop, but he 
gives a list of his works which he saw (probably in the library 
of Cesarean). Jerome gives a niore complete list of his writings, 
but no more definite information as to his see, although he was 
well acquainted with Rome and Pope Damasus. He calls him 
martyr, and couples him with the Roman senator Apollonius. 
Au old catalogue of the popes, the Catalogus Liberianus (about 
A.D, 354), states that a “presbyter” Hippolytus was banished, 
togetber with the Roman bishop Pontiauus, about 235, to the 
unhealthy island of Sardinia, and that the bodies of both were 
deposited on the same diay (Ang, 13), Pontianus ia the cemetery 
of Callistus, Hippolytus on the Via Tiburtina (where his statue 
was discovered in 1551). The translation of Pontianus was 
effected by Pope Fabiamis about 236 or 257. From this state- 
ment we would infer that Mippolytns died in the mines of Sar- 
dinia and was thus counted a martyr, like all those confessors 
who died in prison. THe may, however, have returned and suf- 


' Dr. Caspari (LIL. 351 note 153) thinks it probable that Hippolytus came 
from the East to Rome in yery early youth, and grew up there as a member, 
and afterwards officer of the Greck port of the Rowan congregation. Lipsius 
(p. 40 sqq.) supposes that Iippolytus was a native of Asia Minor, and a pupil 
there of Ironwus in 170, But this is refuted by Harnack and Caspari (p. 409) 
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fered martyrdom elsewhere, The next account we have is from 
the Spanish poet Pradentins who wrote in the beginning of the 
fifth century. He represents Hippolytus in poctie description as 
a Roman presbyter (therein agreeing with the Liberian Cata- 
logne) who belonged to the Noyatian party’ (which, however, 
urose several years after the death of Lippolytus), but in the 
prospect of death regretted the schism exhorted his uumerous 
followers to return into the bosom of the catholie church, and 
then, iv bitter allusion to his name and to the mythical Hippo- 
lytus, the son of Theseus, was bound by the feet to a team of 
wild horses and dragged to death over stock and stone. He 
puts into his mouth as his last words: “ These steeds drag my 
limbs after them; drag Thou, O Christ, my soul to Thyself’? 
He places the scene of his martyrdom at Ostia or Portus where 
the Prefect of Rome happened to be at that time who condemned 
him for his Christian profession. Prudentius also saw the sub- 
terranean yrave-chapel in Rome and a picture which represented 
his martyrdom (perhaps intended originally for the mythological 
Hippolytus)’ But as no such church is found in the early lists 
of Roman churehes, it may have been the church of St. Law- 
rence, the famous gridiron-muartyr, which adjoined the tomb of 
Hippolytus. Notwithstanding the chronological error about the 
Novatian schism and the extreme improbability of such a hor- 
rible death under Roman laws and customs, there is an important 
element of truth in this legend, namely the schismatic position 


1 He calls it schismu Novati, instead of Novatiant. The two names are often 
sonfounded, especially by Greek writers, including Eusebius. 

7 Ultina vor audita senis venerchilix have ext > 

“TK rapiant artus, tu rape, Christe, anime.” 

No. xt. of the Peristephanoa Liber. Plummer, in Append. C. to Déllinger, 
p. 845-351, gives the poem in full (216 lines) from Dressel’s text (1860). 
Baronius charged Prudentius with confounding three different Hippolytis 
and transferring the martyrdom of Hippolytus, the Roman officer, guard, and 
disciple of St. Lawrence, upon the bishop of that name. Dillinger severely 
anily-es the logend of Pradentius, and derives it from a picture of a martyr 
torn to pieces hy horses, which may have existed near the church of the mar 
tyr St. Lawrence (p. 58). 
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of Hippolytus which suits the Philosophumena, perhaps also his 
connection with Portus. ‘The later tradition of the catholic 
church (from the middle of the seventh century) makes him 
bishop of Portus Romanus (now Porto) which lies at the 
Northern month of the Tiber, opposite Ostia, about fifteen miles 
from Rome.' The Greek writers, not strictly distinguishing 
the city from the surrounding country, call him usually bishop 
of Rome.? 

These are the vagne and conflicting traditions, amounting to 
this that Hippolytus was an eminent presbyter or bishop in 
Rome or the vicinity, in the early part of the third century, that 
he wrote many learned works and died a martyr in Sardinia or 
Ostia. So the matter stood when a discovery in the sixteenth 
century shed new light on this mysterious person, 

In the year 1551, a mach mutilated marble statue, now in the 
Lateran Museum, was exhumed at Rome near the basilica of St. 
Lawrence on the Via Tiburtina (the road to Tivoli). This statue 
is not mentioned indeed by Prudentius, and was perhaps origi- 
ually designed for an entirely different purpose, possibly for a 
Roman senator; but it is at all events very ancient, probably 
from the middle of the third century.’ It represeuts a venerable 


' So first the Paschal Chronicle, and Anastasius. 


*Salmon says: “Of the fragments collected in De Lagarde’s edition the 
majority are entitled merely of ‘Hippolytus, or ‘of Hippolytus, bishop and 
martyr, but about twenty describe him as ‘bishop of Rome, and only three 
place him elsewhere. The earliest author who can be named as so describing 
him is Apollinaris in the fourth century. ... Hippol. likewise appears as pope 
and bishop of Rome in the Greek menologies, and is also honored with the 
same title by the Syrian, Coptic, and Abyssinian churches.” See the authori- 
ties in Déllinger. 


® The reasons for this early age are: (1) The artistic character of the status, 
which ante-dates the decline of art, which began with Constantine, (2) The 
paschal eyele, which gives the list of the paschal full moons accurately for the 
years 217-223, but for the next eight years wrongly, so that the table after 
that date became useless, and hence must have been written soon after 222. 
(3) The Greek language of the inscription, which nearly died out in Rome in 
the fourth century, and gaye way to the Latin as the language of the Roman 
church. Dr. Salmon fixes the date uf the erection of the statue at 235, very 
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man clothed with the Greek pallinm and Roman toga, seated in 
a bishop's ebair. On the back of the cathedra are engraved in 
nocial letters the paschal evele, or caster-table of Hippolytus for 
seyen scries of sixteen yours, begiuning with the first year of 
Alexander Severns (222), and a list of writings, presumably 
written by the person whom the statue represents. Amoug these 
writings is named a work On the Al, which is mentioned in the 
tenth hook of the Phifosophumenc as a product of the writer. 
This farnishes the key to the authorship of that important work. 
Much more importaut is the recent discovery aud pablication 
(in 1851) of one of his works themsclyes, and that uo doubt the 
most valnable of them all, viz, the Philosophimena, or Refuta- 
lion of all Ievesies, Tt is now almost universally acknowledged 
that this work comes not from Origen, who neyer was a bishop, 
nor from the antimontanistic and antichiliastic preshyter Cains, 
but from Hippolytas ; because, among other reasons, the author, 
in accordance with the Uippolytus-stutue, himself refers to a 
work Ou the All, as his own, and because Hippolytus is de- 
elared hy the fathers to haye written a work ldversus omnes 
eveses? The entire matter of the work, too, agrees with the 
seuttered stitements of antiquity respecting his ecclesiastieal posi- 
lien ; and at the same time places that position in amueh clearer 
light, and wives usa better aaderstanding of those statements.* 


khordy after the banishment of Tippolytus. A cast of the Hippolytus-statue 
is in the library of the Union Theol. Seminary in New York, procured from 
Berlin through Professor Piper. 


1 epi tov mavrog, Sue the list of books in the notes. 


7On the chair of the statue, it is true, the Philosophwaenc ia not mentioned, 
wud cannot be concealed under the tithe Mpie “EX2%q0ac, which is connected 
by cal with the work against Plato. That his silence is easily accounted for, 
rly from the greater rarity of the book, partly from its offensive opposition 


ty two Homan popes. 


§The authorship of Tippolytus is proved or conceded hy Bunsen, Gieseler, 
Jacobi, Dillinger, Duncker, Schneidewin, Caspari, Milman, Robertson, Words- 
worth, Phimimer, Salmon. Cardinal Newman denies it on doctrinal grounds, 
but offers no solution, The only rival claimants are Origen (so the first editor, 
Miller, and Le Normant), and Cajus (so Baur and Cruice, the latter hesitating 
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The author of the Philosophumena appears as one of the most 
prominent of the clergy in or near Rome in the beginning of the 
third century ; probably a bishop, sinee le reekons himself among 
the successors of the apostles and the guardians of the doctrine 
of the chureh. Tle took an active part in all the doctrinal and 
ritual controversies of his time, but severely opposed the Roman 
hishops Zephyrinus (202-218) and Callistus (218-225), on 
account of their Patripassian leanings, and their loose penitential 
iliscipline. The latter especially, who had given public offence 
by his former mode of life, he attacked without merey and not 
without passion, He was, therefore, if not exactly a schismatical 
counter-pope (as Dillinger supposes), vet the head of a disaffected 
and schismatic party, orthodox in doctrine, rigoristic in discipline, 
and thas very nearly allied to the Montanists before him, aud to 
the later schism of Novatian, It is for this reason the more 
remarkable, that we have no account respecting the subsequent 
course of this movement, except the later: unreliable tradition, 
that Hippolytus finally returned into the bosom of the catholic 
church, and expiated his schism by martyrdom, either in the 
mines of Sardinia or near Rome (a. bd, 235, or rather 236, under 
the persecuting emperor Maximinus the Thracian). 

Il. His Wririxes. Hippolytus was the most learned divine 


between Cains and Tertullian), Origen is out of the question, because of the 
difference of style and theology, and because he was no bishop and uo resident 
at Rome, but only a transient visitor (under Zephyrinus, about 211). The 
only claim of Caius is the remark of Photius, bused on a marginal note in his 
MS., but doubted by himself, that Caius wrote a work wep tod Tavtdc and an 
anti-heretical work called “The Labyrinth,” and that he was “a presbyter of 
Rome,” and also declared by some “a bishop of the lieathen.” But Caius 
was an anti-Chiliast, and an opponent of Montanism; while Hippolytus was 
probably a Chiliast, like [renwus, and accepted the Apocalypse as Johannean, 
and sympathized with the disciplinary rigorism of the Montanists, aluhough 
he mildly opposed them. Sce Déllinger, J. ¢. p. 250 sqq. (Engl. translation), 
Volkmar, lc. p. 60-71; and Wordsworth, /. ¢. p. 16-28. Two other writers 
have been proposed as authors of the Philosophumenn, but without a shadow 
of possibility, namely Tertullian by the Abbé Cruice, and the schismatic 
Novatian by the Jesuit Torquati Armellini, in 2 dissertation De prisca refuta- 
tione haereseon Oritenis nomine ar philasophumenon (ituto recens vulgata, Rom., 
1862 (quoted by Pluminer, p. 254). 
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and the most voluminons writer of the Roman elimreh in the 
third century; ia fet the first great scholar of that chureh, 
thongh like his teacher, Prenens, he used the Greek language 
exclusively, This faet, together with his polemic attitude to the 
Roman bishops of his cay, accounts for the early disappearance 
of his works from the remembrance of that church. Ile is not 
so mach an original, productive author, as a learned and skilfal 
compiler, In the philosophical parts of his PAi/osophunena he 
borrows largely from Sextus Empiricus, word for word, without 
acknowledgment ; and in the theological part from Trenweus. In 
Hoctrine he agrees, for the must part, with Treneus, even to his 
chiliasm, bat is net his equal in discernment, depth, and mode- 
ration, Te repudiates philosophy, almost with Tertullian’s 
vehemence, as the source of all heresies; yet he employs it to 
establish his own views. On the subject of the trinity he assuils 
Monarchianism, and advocates the hypostasian theory with a zeal 
whieh brought down-apon him the charge of ditheism, His 
disciplinary principles are rigoristie and ascetic. In this respect 
also he is akin to Tertullian, though he places the Montanists, 
like the Quartodeeimunians, bat with only a brief notice, among 
the hereties. Tis style is vigorous, but eareless and turgid, 
Caspari calls Wippolytus © the Roman Origen.” This is trae as 
regards learning and independence, but Origen had more genius 
and moderation. 

The principal work of Uippolytus is the PAiosophumena or 
Refutation of all Heresies, Tt is, next to the treatise of Tremens, 
the most instructive and important polemical production of the 
ante-Nieene church, and sheds much new light, not only upon 
the ancient heresies, and the development of the ehureh doctrine, 
hut also upon the history of philosophy and the condition of the 
Roman chureh in the beginning of the third century, [t further- 
more affords yalnable testimony to the genuineness of the Gospel 
af Jolin, both from the niouth of the author himself, and through 
his quotations trom the mneb earlier Gnostie Basilides, who was 
a later contemporary of Johu (about a.m. 125), The eomposi- 
tion falls some years after the death of Callistus, between the 
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years 223 and 235, ‘The first of the ten books gives an outline 
of the heathen philosophies which he regards as the sources of all 
heresies ; hence the title Philosophinnena which answers the first 
four books, but not the last six. It is né@t in the Athos-MS., but 
was formerly known and ineorporated in the works of Origen. 
The second and third books, which are wanting, treated probably 
of the heathen mysteries, and mathematical and astrological 
theories. The fourth is oeenpied likewise with the heathen 
astrology and magic, which must have exercised great influence, 
particularly in Rome. In the fifth book the author comes to his 
proper theme, the refutation of all the heresies from the times of 
the apostles to his own. He takes up thirty-two in all, most of 
which, however, ave merely clifferent branches of Gnosticism and 
Ebionism. He simply states the heretical opinions from Lost 
writings, without introducing his own reflection, and refers them 
to the Greek philosophy, mysticism, and magic, thinking them 
sufficiently refuted by being traced to those heathen sources, 
The ninth book, in refuting the doctrine of the Noétians and 
Callistians, makes remarkable disclosures of events in the Roman 
church. He represents Pope Zephyrinus as a weak and ignorant 
man who gave aid and comfort to the Patripassian heresy, and 
his suceessor Callistus, as a shrewd and cunning manager who 
was once a slave, then a dishonest banker, and became a bankrupt 
and convict, but worked himself into the good graces of Zephy- 
rinus and after his death obtained the object of his ambition, the 
papal chair, taught heresy and ruined the discipline by extreme 
leniency to offenders, Tere the anthor shows himself a violent 
partizan, and must be used with caution, 

The tenth book, made use of by Theodoret, contains a brief 
recapitulation and the author's own confession of faith, as a 
positive refutation of the heresies. The following is the most 
important part relating to Christ ; 


“This Word (Logos) the Father sent forth in these last days no longer 
to speak by a prophet, nor willing that He should be only guessed at from 
obscure preaching, but bidding Him be manifested fice to face, in order 
that the world should reverence Him when it beheld Him, not giving His 
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commands in the person of a prophet, nor alarming the soul by an angel, 
but Himself present who had spoken. 

“Tim we know to have reeeived a body from the Virgin and to have 
refushioned the old ian by a new creation, and to have passed in His life 
through every age, in order that He might be a law to every age, and by 
His presence exhibit Ilis own humanity as a pattern to all men,! and 
thus convince man that God nade nothing evil, and that man possesses 
freo will, having in himself the power of yolition or non-yolition, and 
being able to do both. Him we know to have been a min of the same 
nature with ourselves, 

“For, if He were not of the same nature, He would ip vain exhort us 
to imitate our Master. Por if that man wis of another nature, why does 
He enjoin the same duties on me who am weak? And bow can Ile be 
good and just? But that He might be shown to be the same as we, He 
underwent toil and consented to suffer hunger and thirst, and rested in 
sleep, and did not refuse His passion, and became obedient unto death, 
and manifested His resurrection, having consecrated in all these things 
His own humanity, as first fruits, in order that thou when suffering mayest 
not despair, acknowledging thyself a man of like nature and waiting for 
the appearance of what thou gayest to Him? 

“Such is the true doctrine concerning the Deity, O ye Grecks and Bar- 
barians, Chaldwans and Assyrians, Egyptians and Africans, Indians and 
Ethiopians, Celts, and ye warlike Latins, and all ye inhabitants of Europe, 
Asia, aml Africa, whom [ exhort, being a disciple of the man-loving 
Word and myself a lover of men (Z6)0v izapyur padyric kai oAavdpurne), 
Come ye and learn from us, who is the trae God, and what is His well- 
ordered workinanship, not heeding the sophistry of artificial speeches, 
nor the vain professions of plagiarist heretics, but the grave simplicity of 
unadorned truth. By this knowledge ye will escape the coming curse of 
the judgment of fire, and the dark rayless aspect of Tartarns, never illu- 
wninated by the voice of the Word. ,. . 

“Therefore, O men, persist not in your enmity, nor hesitate to retrace 
your steps. Por Christ is the God who is over all (4 xara sdyran Fede, 
comp. Rom. 9: 6), who commanded men to wash sway sin [in baptism },3 
regenerating the old man, having ealled him Mis image from the begin- 
ning, showing bya figure His love to thee. If thou obeyest ILix holy 
commandment and becomest an imitator in goodness of Him who is 


1 This idea is horrowed from Trensus. 

2 The reading here is disputed. 

3 The passage ix obsonre: fic tv daaprion 75 avIpariwu ararAiven tpoatrase, 
Wordsworth translates > “who commended us to wash away sin from man ;" 
Maecnmahon: “Te has arranged to wash away sin from human beings.” Bun- 
ven changes the reading thus: “ Bor Christ is [le whom the God of all has 
ordered te wash away the sins of mankind. Hippolytns probably refers 
the command to repent and be baptized for the forgiveness of sin, 
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good, thou wilt beceme like Him, being honored by Him. For God las 
a need and craving for thee, having mide thee divine for His glory.” 


flippolytus wrote a large number of other works, exegetical, 
chronological, polemical, and homiletical, all in Greek, which 
are mostly lost, although considerable fragments remain. He 
prepared the first continnons and detailed conimentaries on 
several books of the Seriptures, as the Hexatmeron (used by 
Ambrose), on Exodus, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the larger 
prophets (especially Daniel), Zechariah, also on Matthew, Luke, 
and the Apocalypse. He pursued in exegesis the allegorical 
method, like Origen, which suited the taste of his age. 

Among his polemical works was ove Aycinst Thirty-tico 
Heresies, different from the Philosophumenm, and deservibed by 
Photius as a “little book,” ?! 
Hippolytus heard from Trenzeus. It must have been written in 
his early youth. It began with the heresy of Dositheus and 
ended with that of Noétus.* His treatise Against Nottus whieh 


and as a synopsis of lectures which 


is still preserved, presupposes previous sections, and formed 


4 


probably the concluding part of that synopsis.’ If not, it must 


! 9:32dapev. The more usual diminutive of 3232/¢ or SiB/0¢ is BeFAcdov, 


2? Lipsius, in his Quellenkritik des Epiphanios, has uiade the extraordinary 
achievement of a partial reconstruction of this work from unacknowledged 
extracts in the anti-heretical writings of Epiphanius, Philaster, and Pseudo- 
Tertullian. 

* As suggested by Fabricius (L, 235), Neander (I. 682, Engl. ed.), and Lipsins, 
It bears in the MS. the title “Homily of Hippolytus against the Heresy of 
one Noétus” dpthia ‘Irr0A, vic tiv aipeoes Noijrow zevoc, and was first printed 
by Vossius in Latin, and then by Fabricius in Greek from a Vatican MS. 
(vol. IT. 5-20, in Latin, yol. I. 235-244), and by P. de Lagarde in Greek 
(Hippol. Opera Gr. p. 48-57). Epiphanius maile a mechanical use of it. It 
presupposes preceding sections by beginning: “Certain others ave privily in- 
trodneing «nother doctrine, having bevgome disciples of one Noétus.” The 
only objection to the identification is that Photius dlescribes the entire work 
against thirty-two Heresies as a (ite book (3¢32/dapow), Henee Lipsius sug- 
gests that this was not the ohvrayya itself, bnt ouly a siminiary of its contents, 
such as was frequently attached to anti-heretical works. Déollinger (p. 191 
sqq-) shows the doctrinal agreement of the treatise against Novtus with the 
corresponding section of the Philesophwnena, and tinds both heretical on the 
subject of the Trinity and the development of the Logos as a subordinate 
Divine personality called into existence before the world by an act of the 
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have heen the conclusion of a special work against the Mons 
archian hereties,’ but na sueli work is mentioned. 

The book On the Universe? was directed against Platonism. 
Tt made all things consist of the four elements, earth, air, fire, 
and water. Man is formed of all four elements, his soul, of air. 
But the most important part of this book is a description of 
Hades, as an abode under ground where the souls of the de- 
parted are detained until the day of judgment: the righteous in 
a place of light and happiness called Abraham’s Bosom ; the 
wicked in a plaice of darkness and misery; the two regions 
being separated by a great gulf. The entrance is guarded by an 
archangel. On the judgment day the bodies of the righteous 
will rise renewed and glorified, the bodies of the wicked with 
all the diseases of their earthly life for everlasting punishment. 
This deseviption agrees substantially with the eschatology of 
Justin Martyr, Irenieus, and Tertullian. 

The anonymous work ealled The Little Labyrinth, mentioned 


Father's will, which doctrine afterwards beeame a main prop of Arianism. 
Dollinger finds here the reason for the charge of partial Valentinianism raised 
against TTippolytus, as his doctrine of the origination of the Logos was con- 
founded with the Gnostic emanation theory. 

180 Volkmar (/. ¢. p, 165: “ Der Cod. Vatie. ‘ Contra Noétum’ ist der Schluss 
nicht jener kitrzerren MTiireseoloyie, sondern einer andern, ron Epiphanius noch 
vorgefundenen Schrift desselbvn Ilippolyt, wie es scheint, gegen alle Monarchianer.” 
Carpari (ITT. 400 sy.) decides for the same view. 

3 Meni ry¢ Tod Tavri¢g aitiag (or diciac, as Hippo). himself gives the title, 
Philos, X82 ed. D. and Schn.), or Uepi rot tavti¢ (on the Hippolytusstatue). 
Greek and Latin in Fabricins I, 220-222. Greck in P. de Lagarde, p. 68-73. 
The book was a sort of Christian costmogony and offset to Plato's Timeus. 

5 Comp. Dillinger, p. 330 sqq. Me connects the view of Tippolytus on the 
intermediate state with his chiliasm, which does ont admit that the souls of 
the righteous ever can attain (o the kingdom of heaven anid the beatific vision 
before the resurrection. Wordsworth on the other hand denies that Hippol. 
believed in a millennium and “(he Romish doctrine of Purgatory," and ac- 
cepts his view of Hades as agreeing with the Burial Office of the Church of 
England, and the sermons of Bishop Bull on the state of departed souls. 
Hiyywl. p. 210-216. Me also pives, in Appendix A, p. 306-308, an addition 
lo the fragment of the book On the Universe, from a MS, in the Bodleian 
library. 

“ywaxoie Natipiar (Theodoret, IIrr Fab Uf. 5) or arobdacya xara rhe 
Anti nonee aijreror (Buseb, JI. BV, 25). 
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by Eusebius and Theodoret as directed against the rationalistic 
heresy of Artemon, is ascribed by some to Hippolytus, by others 
to Caius. But The Labyrinth mentioned by Photius as a work 
of Caius is different and identical with the tenth book of the 
Philosophumena, which begins with the words, “'The labyrinth 
of heresies,”! 

The lost tract on the Charismata? dealt probably with the 
Montanistic claims to continued prophecy, Others make it a 
collection of apostolical canons. 

The book on Antichrist* which has been almost entirely re- 
covered by Gudius, represents Antichrist as the complete counter- 
feit of Christ, explains Daniel’s four kingdoms as the Babylo- 
nian, Median, Grecian, and Roman, and the apocalyptic number 
of the beast as meaning Aaretvoc, i.¢., heathen Rome. This is 
one of the three interpretations given by Ireneus who, however, 
preferred Teitan, 

In a commentary on the Apocalypse* he gives another inter- 
pretation of the number, namely Dantialos (probably because 
Antichrist was to descend from the tribe of Dan), The woman 
in the twelfth chapter is the church ; the sun with which she is 
clothed, is our Lord ; the moon, John the Baptist; the twelve 
stars, the twelve apostles; the two wings on which she was to 
fly, hope and love. Armageddon is the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
The five kings (17: 13) are Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Darius, 
Alexander, and his four successors; the sixth is the Roman 
empire, the seventh will be Antichrist. In his commentary on 
Daniel he fixes the consummation at A.D, 500, or a. mM, 6000, on 
the assumption that Christ appeared in the year of the world 
5500, and that a sixth millennium must yet be completed before 


1 Caspari, III. 404 sq., identifies the two books. 

1 TMepi yapoudtuy azoorotun tapadoorc. On the Hippolytus-statne. 

ITMepi tov awripoc judw "Tyoow Xproroy mai wept avriqpiarov, in Fabricius L 
4-36 (Gr. and Lat.), and in P. de Layarde, 1-36 (Greek only). 

“Included in Jerome's list, and mentioned by Jacob of Edessa and by 
Syncellus. Fragments from an Arabic Catena on the Apocalypse in Lagarde’s 


Anal, Syr., Append, p. 24-27. See Salmon in Smith and Wace, ITT. 105. 
Vol. I1,—4y. 
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the beginning of the millennial sabbath, which is pyrefigured by 
the divine rest after ereation. This view, in connection with his 
relution to Trenveus, aud the omission of chiliasm: from his list of 
heresies, makes it tolerably certain that he was himself a 
chiliast, although he put off the millennium to the sixth century 
after Christ. 

We conclude this seetion with an account of a visit of Pope 
Alexander ILL. to the shrine of St. Hippolytus in the church of 
St. Denis in 1159, to whieh his bones were transferred from 
Rome under Charlemagne? “On the threshold of one of the 
chapels the Pope paused to ask, whose relies it centained. 
‘Those of St. Wippolytms,’ was the auswer. ‘Vou credo, non 
eredo, replied the infallible authority, ‘the bones of St. TAppo- 
Ivtns were never removed from the holy city, But St. Hippo- 
lytus, whose dry bones apparently had as little reverence for the 
spiritual progeny of Zephyrinus and Callistus as the ancient 
bishop’s tongue and pen had manifested towards these saints 
themselves, was so very angry that he rumbled his bones inside 
the reliquary with a noise like hinder, To what lengths he 
might have gone if rattling had not sufficed we dare not eon- 
jecture. But the Pope, falling on his knees, exclaimed in terror, 
‘I helieve,O my Lord Hippolytus, T believe, pray be quict.’ 
And he built an altar of marble there to appease the disquieted 
saint.” 

NOTES, 

The questions concerning the litvrary works of Tlippolyts, and expeciglty 
his ecclesiastical status are not yet sufficiently solyed. We add a few addi- 
tional observations. 

I. Ter crst oF Rooks on the back of the Tippolytus-stutne las heen dis- 
enssed by Fabricins, Cave, Dollinger, Wordsworth, and Volkmar. See the 
three pictures of the statue with the inscriptions on both sides in Fabricius, 
1. 36-38, and a faesimile of the book titles in the frontispiece of Wordsworth's 


work. It ismmtilated and reads—with the conjectural supplements in brackets 
and a translation—as follows : 


'See Dillinger, p. 350 sqq. (Engl. el.) 
7 We are indebted for this curious piece of information to Dr. Salon, who 
refers to Penson, in the “Journal of Classieal dad Sacred Philology,” 1. 190 
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[spac rote 'Tovda] fone. Against the Jews. 

[rept rape] vac. On Virginity. 

[Or, perhaps, ez saporpniac.] [Or, On the Proverbs.] 

[tic tate W]aAuoic. On the Psalms. 

[ele tHu é]yyaotpiuvdov. On the Ventriloquist [the witch at 
Endor?] 

[arodoyia] tzép tod Kata “Tudvogy Apology of the Gospel according to 
John, 

tiayyenion Kal aroxaabpewc, and the Apocalypse. 

TEpi YAmaflaran, On Spiritual Gifts. 

arootoAin) mapadoate, Apostolic Tradition. 

rpnukav [se. BiFAoc]. Chronicles [Book of J. 

mpac “EAAqvac, Against the Greeks, 

kai spog TlAarona, and against Plato, 

i) nat mepi To marTde. or also On the All. 

Tpotperrinoc Tpde cePjpewav, A hortatory address to Severina. [Per- 


haps the Empress Severa, second 
wife of Elogabalus]. 


ardde[ejée ypdvow tod tdaya, Demonstration of the time of the Pas- 
Kara [ta] fv ty zivaxt. cha according to the order in the table. 
wdoi [elic taaae rag ypagac. Hymns on all the Scriptures. 

rept O[eo]v, xal capo avacrdcewc. Coxcerning God, and the resurrection 


of the flesh. 
repi tov ayadod, kai wévev ro Kkaxde, Concerning the good, and the origin 
of evil. 

Comp, on this list Fabricius I. 79-89; Wordsworth p. 2383-240; Volkmar, 
p. 2 sqq. 

Eusebius and Jerome give also lists of the works of Hippolytus, some being 
the same, some different, and among the latter both mention one Against 
Heresies, which is probably identical with the Philusophumena, On the Cunon 
Pasch. of Wippol. see the tables in Fabricius, I. 137-140. 

Il. Was Hippolytus a bishop, and where ? 

Hippolytus does not call himself a bishop, nor a “bishop of Rome,” but 
assumes episcopal authority, and describes himself in the preface to 
the first book as “a successor of the Apostles, a partaker with them in 
the same grace and principal sacerdocy (4pyeparea), and doctorship, and 
as numbered among the guardians of the church.” Such language is 
scarcely applicable to a mere presbyter. He also exercised the power of 
excommunication on certain followers of the Pope Callistus. But where 
was his bishopric? This is to this day a point in dispute. 

(1.) He was bishop of Portus, the seaport of Rome, This is the tradi- 
tional opinion in the Roman church since the seventh century, and is 
advocated by Ruggieri (De Portuensi S. ITippolyti, episcopi et martyris, 
Sede, Rom. 1771), Simon de Magistris (.lela Martyrum ad Ostia Tiberina, 
etc. Rom. 1795), Baron Bunsen, Dean Milman, and especially by Bishop 
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Wordsworth. In the oldest accounts, however, be is represented as a 
Roman ‘ presbyter.” Bunsen combined the two views on the unproved 
assupiplion that already at that carly period the Roman suburban bishops, 
cwllod evedinules cpiscopi, were at the same time members of the Roman 
presbytery, In opposition to this Dr, DGllinger maintains that there was 
no bishop in Portus before the year 31% or 314; that Hippolytus con- 
sidered himself the rightful bishop of Rome, and that he could not be 
simultaneously a meniber of the Roman presbytery and bishop of Portus. 
But his chief argument is that from silence which bears with equal force 
aginst his own theory, It is true that the first bishop of Portus on 
record appears at the Synod of Arles, $14, where he signed himself G're- 
gorius cpiscopus de loco qui est in Portu Romano. The episcopal see of 
Ostia was older, and its occupant had (according to St. Augustin) always 
the privilege of consecrating the bishop of Rome. But it is quite possible 
that Ostia and Portus which were only divided by an island at the mouth 
of the Tiber formed at first one diocese. Prudentius locates the martyr- 
dom of Tippolytus at Ostia or Portus (both sre mentioned in his poem), 
Moreover Portus was a more important place than Déllinger will admit. 
The harbor whence the city derived its name Pertvs (also Portus Ostien- 
sis, Portus Urbis, Portus Romi) was constructed by the Emperor Claudius 
(perhaps Augustas, hence J’rtus August’), enlarged by Nero and im- 
proved by Trajan (hence J’ordes Trajeni), and was the landing place of 
Ignatius on his yoyage to Rome (Martyr, Ign. c. Gy rot narouévou Téprov) 
where he met Christian brethren, Constantine surrounded it with strong 
walls and towers. Ostia may luive been niuch more iuiportiunt as a com- 
mercial emporium and nayal station (see Smith's Dict. of Gr. wad Rom, 
Geagr. yOl. 11,501-504) ; but Cavalier de Rossi,in the Bulletine di Areheol,, 
1866, p. 37 (as quoted by Wordsworth, p. 264, seed ed.), proves from 13 
inscriptions that “ the site aud name of Portus are celebrated in the ree- 
ords of the primitive [?] church,” and that “the name is more frequently 
commemorated than that of Ostia.’ The close connection of Portns with 
Rome would easily acconut for the residence of Hippolytus at Rome and 
for his designation as Roman bishop. In later times the seven suburban 
bishops of the vicinity of Rome were the sullragans of the Pope aud con- 
secrated him. Finally, as the harbor of a large metropolis attracts 
strangers from every nation and tongue, Hippolytus might with propriety 
be called “bishop of the nations” (étixetee f9rvav), We eonelude then 
that the Portus-hypothesis is not impossible, Chough it cannot be proven. 

(2.) He was bishop of the Arabian Portus Ronianus, now Aden on the 
Red Sea. This was the opinion of Stephen Le Moyne (1685), adopted by 
Caye, Tillemont, and Basnage, but now universally given up as a bascless 
conjecture, which rests on a misapprehension of Easeb. VI. 20, where 
HHippolytus is accidentally collocated with Beryllus, bishop of Bostra in 
Arabia. Adan is nowhere mentioned as an episcopal see, and eur Hip- 
polytas belonged to the West, although he may have been of eastern 
origin, like Leenais. 
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(8.) Rome. WUippolytus was no less than the first Anti-Pope and 
claimed to be the legitimate bishop of Rome, This is the theory of Dél- 
linger, derived from the Philosophumena and defended with much learn- 
ing and acumen, The author of the Lhilosophumenu: was undoubtedly a 
resident of Rome, claims episcopal dignity, uever recognized Callistus as 
bishop, but treated him merely as the head of a heretical school 
(dJacnedewr) or sect, calls his adherents “ Callistiuns,” some of whom he 
had excommunicated, but admits that Callistus had aspired to the epis- 
copal throne and “imagined himself to bave obiained” the object of his 
ambition after the death of Zephyrinus, and that his school formed the 
majority and claimed to be the catholic church. Cuallistus on bis part 
charged Hippolytus, on account of his view of the independent per- 
sonality of the Logos, with the heresy of ditheism (a charge which stung 
him to the quick), and probably proceeded to excommunication. All 
this looks towards an open schism. This would explain the fact that 
Hippolytus was acknowledged in Rome only as a presbyter, while in the 
East he was widely known as bishop, and even as bishop of Rome. Dr. 
Déllinger assumes that the schism continued to the pontilicate of Pon- 
tianus, the successor of Callistus, was the caase of the banishment of the 
two rival bishops to the pestilential island of Sardinia (in 235), and 
brought to a close by their resignation and reconciliation; hence their 
bones were brought back to Rome and soleninly deposited on the same 
day, Their death in exile was counted equivalent to martyrdom. Dr. 
Caspari of Christiania who has shed much light on the writings of Hip- 
polytus, likewise believes that the difficulty between Hippolytus and Cal- 
listus resulted in au open schism and mutual exconmmunication (/. ¢ LIT. 
330). Langen ( Gesch, der vim. Kirche, Bonn. 1881, }, 229) is inclined to 
accept Déllinger’s conclusion as at least probable. 

This theory is plausible and almost forced upon us by the Phi/osophu- 
mend, but without any solid support oulside of that polemical work, 
History is absolutely silent about an Anti-Pope before Noyatianus, who 
appeared filteen years after the death of Hippolytus and shook the whole 
church by his schism (251), although he was far less conspicuous as a 
scholar and writer. A schism extending through three pontifieates (for 
Hippolytus opposed Zephyrinus as well as Callistus) could not be hidden 
and so soon be forgotten, especially by Rome which has a long memory 
of injuries done to the chair of St. Peter and looks upon rebellion against 
authority as the greatest siv. The name of Hippolytus is not found in 
any list of Popes and Anti-Popes, Greek or Roman, while that of Callis- 
tus occurs in all. Even Jerome who spent over twenty years from about 
340 to 872, and afterwards four more years in Rome and was intimate 
with Pope Damasus, knew nothing of the see of Hippolytus, although he 
knew some of his writings. It seems incredible that an Anti-Pope 
should ever have been canonized by Kome as a saint and martyr. It is 
much easier to couceiye that the diyines of the distant East were mis- 
taken. The oldest authority which D6llinger adduces for the designation 
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“hishop of Rome,” that of Ireshyter Enstratius of Constantinople about 
A.D. 582 (see p. 84), is not much older than the designation of Hippoly- 
tus us bishop of Portus, and of no more eritical value. 

(4.) Dr, Salmon offers a modification of the Ddlinger-hypothesis by 
assuming that Lippolytus was a sort of independent bishop of a 
Greek-spenking congregation in Rome. He thus explains the enigmati- 
cul expression £0vdv éxiexuroe, which Photius applies to Caius, but which 
probably belongs to Hippolytus. But history knows nothing of two in- 
dependent and legitimate bishops in the city of Rome. Moreover there 
still remains the difficulty that Hippolytus notwithstanding his open 
resistance rose afterwards to sth high honors in the papal church. We 
cin only offer the following considerations as a partial solution: first, 
that he wrote in Greek which died out in Rome, so that his books be- 
came unknown; secondly, that aside from those attacks he did, like the 
schismatie Tertullian, eminent service to the church by his learning and 
championship of orthodoxy and churehly piety; and lastly, that he was 
believed (as we learn from Pradentius) to have repented of his schism 
and, like Cyprian, wiped ont his sin by his martyrdom. 

IIT, But no matter whether Hippolytus was bishop or presbyter in 
Rome or Portus, he stands out an irrefutable witness against the claims 
ofan infallible papery which was entirely unkuown in the third century. 
No wonder that Roman diyines of the nineteenth century (with the ex- 
ception of Dollinger who seventeen years after he wrote his book on 
Hippolytus seceded from Rome in consequence of the Vatican decree of 
infallibility) deny his authorship of this to them most obnoxious book, 
The Abbé Cruice ascribes it to Caius or Tertullian, the Jesuit Armellini 
to Noyatian, and de Rossi (1866) hesitatingly to Tertullian, who, however, 
was no resident of Rome, but of Carthage. Cardinal Newman declares it 
simply incredible’ that.a man so singularly honored as St. Hippolytas 
should be the author of “ that malignant libel on his contemporary popes,” 
who did not seruple “in set words to cull Pope Zephyrinus a weak and 
yenal dunce, and Pope Callistus a sacrilegious swindler, an infamous con- 
vict, and an heresisreh ee cathedra.” (Tracts, Vheological and Leelesiastival, 
1874, p. 222, quoted by Plummer, p. xiv. and 3410.) But he oflers no 
solution, nor can he, Dogma versus history is as unavailing as the 
pope's bull against the comet. Nor is Hippolytus, or whoever wrote that 
“maliguant libel” alone in bis position, The most emitent ante-Nicene 
fathers, and the very ones who laid the foundations of the catholic sys- 
tem, Treneus, Tertullian, and Cyprian (not to speak of Origen, and of 
Noyatian, the Anti-Pope), protested on yarious grounds against Rome. 
And it is a remarkable fact that the learned Dr, Déllinger who, in 1853, 
so ably defended the Roman sve against the charges of Hippolytus 
should, in 1870, have assumed a position not unlike that of Hippo+ 
\ytus, against the error of papal infullibility, 
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§ 184. Caius of Rome. 


Evser.; H, £, 11. 25; IL. 28, 31; VI. 20. HWieron,: De Vir. ill, 59, 
Tueovor.: Ful. Her. IL. 3; 111.2. Porites; Biblioth. Cod. 48, 
Perhaps also Martyr, Polye., c. 22, where a Caius is mentioned as 4 
pupil or friend of Irenzeus. 

RovutH: fel, 8. IL, 125-158 (comp, also J, 897-403). Bunses: Analecta 
Ante-Nicawna 1. 409 sq. Caspari: Quedllen, ete., IIL 330, 349, 874 
sqq. Harnack in Herzog*, II], 63 sq. Sauaon in Smith and 
Wace I. 384-886, Comp. also Heryiciiey’s notes on Euseb, Il, 25 
(in Comment, III, 68-67), and the Hippolytus liter., 7183, especially 
D&LLINGER (250 sq.) and VoLEMAR (60-71). 


Among the Western divines who, like Treneus and Hippo- 
lytus, wrote exclusively in Greek, must be mentioned Carus 
who flourished during the episcopate of Zephyrinus in the first 
quarter of the third century, Ile is known to us only from a 
few Greek fragments as an opponent of Montanism and Chili- 
asm. He was probably a Roman presbyter. From his name,! 
and from the fact that he did not number Hebrews among 
the Pauline Epistles, we may infer that he wasa native of Rome 
or at least of the West. Euscbms calls him a very learned 
churclinian or ecclesiastic author at Rome,? and quotes four tines 
his disputation with Proclus (datdoyog zpbz [pdxiov), the leader 
of one party of the Montanists.? Ie preserves from it the notice 
that Philip and his four prophetic danghters are buried at Hiera- 
polis in Phrygia, and an important testimony concerning the monu- 
ments or trophies (tpézua) of Peter and Paul, the founders of 
the Roman chureh, on the Vatican hill and the Ostian road, 

This is nearly all that is certaim and interesting about 


! The name, however, was common, and the New Testament mentions four 
Caii (Acts 19: 29; 20: 4; Rom. 16: 24; 1 Cor. 1: 14; & John 1), Eusebius 
five. 

2 drip ExKAnataorikds and Aoyehraror (IT. 25 and VI. 20). The former term 
does not necessarily imply an office, but is rendered by Valesius vir catholicus, 
by Heinichen (Euseb. Com. ILL. 64) ein rechtgliiubiger Schriftateller. 

3No doubt the same with the “Proculus noster® commended by Tertullian, 
Adv, Val, 5, Comp. Jerome (c. 59): “Proculum Montani sectatorem,” His 
followers were Trinitarians; another party of the Montanists were Monarchians, 
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Caius. Jerome, as usual in his catalogue of illustrious men, 
merely repeats the statements of Eusebius, although from his 
knowledge of Rome we might expect some additional informa- 
tion. Photins, on the strength of a marginal note in the MS, of 
a supposed work of Caius On the Universe, says that he was a 
“presbyter of the Romi church during the episcopate of Victor 
and Zeplyriuus, and that he was elected bishop of the Gentiles 


” Tle aseribes to him that work and alse 


(2dvau extaxoros). 
The Labyrinth, hut hesitatingly, is testimony is too late to be 
of any ya)ue, and rests on a misunderstanding of Eusebius and 
a confusion of Caius with Hippolytus, an error repeated by 
modern erities.'” Both persons have so much in conmon—age, 
residence, tithe—that they have been identified (Caius being sup- 
posed to be simply the prenomen of TTippolytus)? But this 
cannot be proven; Eusebius elearly distinguishes them, and 
Hippolytus was no opponent of Chiliasm, and only a moderate 
opponent of Montanism ; while Caius wrote against the Chili- 
astic dreams of Cerinthus; but le did not deny, as has been 
wrongly inferred from Eusebius, the Johannean authorship of 
the Apocalypse; he probably meant pretended revelations 
(droxadibecc) of that heretic. He and Hippolytus no doubt 
agreed with the canon of the Roman church, which recognized 
thirteen epistles of Paul (excluding Hebrews) and the Apoca- 
lypse of John, 

Cains has been surrounded since Photius with a mythical halo 
of authorship, and falsely credited with several works of Iip- 
polytus, including the recently discovered Philosophumena. 
The Muratorian fragment on the cmon of the New Testament 
was also ascribed to him by the discoverer (Muratori, 1740) and 
recent writers. But this fragment is of earlier date (A. D, 170), 
and written in Latin, thongh perhaps originally in Greek, It 
is as fur as we know the oldest Latin ebnrch document of Rome, 
and of very great importance for the history of the canon? 

See above % 183, p. 762 eq. 


* So Lightfoot in the “Journal of Philology,” 1.98, and Salmon, le, p- 386 
* Bee the document and the discussion ubout the authorship in Koudh, 1 399 
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§ 185. The Alexandrian School of Theology. 


J.G. Micrrarnis: De Scholin Alerandrinw prima origine, progressu, aa 
preecipuis doetoribus, Hal. 1739. 

H. E. Fr. Guertke: De Schola que Alerandrive floruit catechrtion com- 
mentativ historica et theologica, tal, 1824 and 726. 2 Parts (pp. 119 
and 450). The second Part is chiefly devoted to Clement and Origen, 

©. F. W. UWasse.nacn: De Schola, quer Alex. florwit, ealech, Stettin 
1826. P. 1. (against Guerike), and De diseipulormm .. s, De Catechu- 
menorum ordinibus, Ibid. 1839. 

J. Marrer: L' Histoire de ' Ecvle d' Alecandrie, second ed, Par. 1840. 
3 vols, 

J. Simon: Histoire de 0 Ecole d’Alecanirie. Par. 1845. 

£. Vacnerot; Jistoire erifique de (Ecole d’ Aleandrie. Par. 1851. 
3 vols, 

NEANDER: I, 527-557 (Am. ed.); Gresecer I, 208-210 (Ain, ed.) 

Rivrer: (revh. der christl, Philos, 1, 421 sqq. 

Urserwere: History of Philosophy, vol, 1. p.311-3819 (Engl. transl, 1875), 

REDEPENNtUNG in his Origenes 1. 57-83, and art. in Herzog? I. 290-292, 
Comp. also two arts. on the Jewish, and the New-Platoniv schools 
of Alexandria, by M. Nicouss in Lichtenberger’s “ Encyclopédie” 
I. 159-170. 

Cr. Braa: The Christian Platonists of Alecandrin. Loud. 1886. 


Alexandria, founded by Alexander _the Great three hundred 
and twenty-two years before Christ, on the month of the Nile, 
within a few hours’ sail from Asia and Europe, was the metropolis 
of Egypt, the flourishing seat of commerce, of Grecian aud Jew- 
ish Tearning, and of’ the greatest library of the ancient world, and 
was destined to become one of the great centres of Christianity, 


8qq., the article of Salmon in Smith and Wace TIT. 1000 sqq., and the different 
works on the Canon, Most of the writers on the subject, including Salmon, 
regard the fragment as a translation from a Greek original, since wll other 
documents of the Roman Church down to Zephyrinus and Hippolytus ure ia 
Greek, Hilgenfeld and P. de Lagarde have attempted 1 re-translation. But 
Hesse (Daa Murator, Fragment, Giessen, 1873, p. 25-39), and Caspari ( Quellen, 
TH. 410 sq.) confidently assert the originality of the Latin for the reason that 
the re-translation into the Greek does not clear up the obscurities. The Latin 
barbarisms occur also in other Roman writers, Caspari, however, thinks that 
it was composed by an African residing in Rome, on the basia of an older 
Greek document of the Roman church, He regards it as the oklees ecclesias- 
tical document in the Latin language (“dax dilteste in luteiniacher Sprache 
geachriebene originale kirchliche Schriftstiick” ). 
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the rival of Antioch and Rome. There the religious life of 
Palestine and the intellectual culture of Greece commingled and 
prepared the way for the first school of theology which aimed at 
u philosophic comprehension and vindication of the truths of 
revelition. Seon after the founding of the churel which tradi- 
tion traces to St. Mark, the Evangelist, there arose a“ Catecheti- 
cal school” under the supervision of the bishop? Tt was 
originally designed only for the practical purpose of preparing 
willing heathens and Jews of all classes for baptism, Bat in 





that home of the Philonie thealogy, of Gnostic heresy, and of 
Neo-Platonic philosophy, it soon very naturally assumed a 
learned character, and beesame, at the same time, a sert of theo- 
logical seminary, which exercised a powerfn) inflaence on the 


education of many bishops and chureh teachers, and on the 


, 
development of Christian science. Tt had at first but a single 
teacher, afterwards two or more, but without fixed salary, or 
special Inildings. The amore wealthy pupils paid for tuition, 
hut the offer was often declined. The teachers pave their in- 
strnetions in_their dwellings, venerally after the style of the 
ancient philosophers. 

The first superintendent of this school known to us was PAN- 
TENUS, a conyertul Stoic philosypher, about .. i, 180. Ile 
afterwards Tabored as a missionary in ‘Tndia, and left several 
commentaries, of which, however, nothing remains but some 


scanty fragments? Tle was followed by CLembng, to Ab, 202 ; 


and Clement, by OrtGeEN, to 252, who raised the ater tu aire 


sumnit of its prosperity, and founded a similar one at Cresarea 


1Ensebius (V.10; VI. 3, 6) calls it ro tie wary yjorwe SdecKateiov, and 
AiWankatrioy tiny Teyiow Zdyons Sozomen (TUL 15), 7 trade deSacwadetov Tov 
iepaw padguiror; Jerome (Catal, 33), and Nufinus (4. 2 11. 7), ecelesiastion 
achola. 

* Clemens calls hin “the Sicilian bee’ (arseAeny pierra, perhaps with 
relvrence fo bis descent from Sicily). Jerome (Catal. 36) says of hiuy: “Tfyus 
multi quolom in S. Seripturam erstant coninentariZ, sed mayis vine voce cevlestia 
prohit!’ Cone on him Redeponnine; Origews 168 sqq. and Méller in 
Herzoe® XU. 182. ‘The two brief relics of Pantwnns are collected and wecom: 


ans 


panied with leyeiod notes hy Routh, el 8. 373-383. 
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in Palestine. The institution was afterwards condueted by 
Origen’s pupils, Heracras (dl. 248), and Drowysrus (d. 265), 
and last by the blind but learned Dioyaws (d. 395), until, at the 
end of the fourth century, it sank for ever amidst the commo- 
tions and dissensions of the Alexandrian chureh, which at last 
prepared the way for the destructive conquest of the Arabs (640). 
The city itself gradually sank to a mere village, and Cairo took 
its place (since 969). In the present century it is fast rising 
again, under European auspices, to great commercial importance, 


the most Icarned aud genial representatives of which were 
Clement and Origen, This theology is, on the one hand, a 
regenerated Christian form of the Alexandrian Jewish religious 
philosophy of Philo; on the other, « catholic counterpart, and a 
positive refutation of the heretical Gnosis, which reached its 
height also in Alexandria, but half a century earlier, The 
Alexandrian theology aims at_a reconciliation of Christianity 
with philosophy, or, subjectively speaking, of pistis with gnosis; 
but it seeks this union upon the basis of the Bible, and the doe- 
trine of the church, [ts centre, therefore, is the Divine Logos, 
viewed as the sum of all reason aud all truth, before and after 
the incarnation, Clement camofrom the Hellenic philosophy to 
the Christian faith; Origen, conversely, was led by faith to 
speculation, The former was an aphoristic thinker, the latter a 
systematic, The one borrowed ideas from various systems; the 
other followed more the track of Platonism. But both were 
Christian philosophers and churehly guosties, As Philo, long 
before them, in the same city, had combined Judaism with 
Grecian enlture, so now they carried the Grecian culture into 
Christianity, This, indeed, the apologists and controyersialists 
of the second century had already done, as far back as Justin the 
“philosopher.” But the Alexandrians were more learned, and 
made much freer use of the Greek philosophy. They saw in it 
not sheer error, but in one view a gift of God, and an intellectual 
schoolmaster for Christ, like the law in the moral and religious 
sphere, Clement compares it to a wild olive tree, which can be 
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ennobled hy faith; Origen (in the fragment of an epistle ta 
Gregory Thaumaturgus), to the jewels, whieli the Israelites took 
with them out of Egypt, and turned into ornaments for their 
sanctnary, though they also wrought them into the golden ealf. 
Philosophy is not necessarily an chemy to the truth, but may, 
and should he its handmaid, and neutralize the attacks against 
it. The elements of truth in the heathen philosophy they at- 
tributed partly to the sceret operation of the Logos in the world 
of reason, partly to acquaintance with the writings of Moses and 
the prophets, 

So with the Gnostic heresy. The Alexandrians did not 
sweepingly condemn it, but recognized the desire for deeper 
religious knowledge, whieh lay at its root, and sought to meet 
this desire with a wholesome supply from the Bible itself. To 
the pomarz fevdavypor they opposed x yrm@ars ddyday, Their 
maxin was, in the words of Clement: “No faith without 
knowledge, nu knowledwe without faith; ors “ Unless vou be- 
lieve, you will not understand.”! Faith and knowledge have the 
sume substance, the saving truth of God, revealed in the TLoly 
Seriptures, and faithfully handed down by the church; they 
differ only in form. Knowledge is one consciousness of the 
deeper ground and consistency of faith, ‘The Christian kuow- 
ledge, however, is also a gift of grace, and has its condition in a 
holy life. The ideal of a Christian gnostic includes perfect love 
as well as perfect knowledge, of God. Clement deseribes him 
us one “who, growing grey in the study of the Seriptures, 
and preserving the orthodoxy of the apostles iad the church, 
lives strictly according to the wospel.” 

The Alexandrian theology is intelleetial, profound, stirring, 
snd full of fravtal germs of thought, but rather unduly idealistic 
unl spiritualistic, mid, in exegesis, loses itsell” ta arbitrary ale- 
gorical fancies, In its efforts bo reconcile revelation and phile- 
sophy it took up, like Philo, numy foreign elements, especially 
of the Phitonic stamp, and wandered into speculative ytewer 


VJs. 7: 9 according to the LXAN =: fay pu) siarebonre, ot) i, cvrqre. 
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which « later and more orthodox, but more narrow-minded and 
less productive age condemned as heresies, not appreciating the 
immortal service of this school to {ts own and after times. 


§ 186. Clement of Alexandria. 


(L) ChemMentis ALEX. Opera omnia Gr. et Lat, cd. PotTeR (bishop of 
Oxford). Oxon, 1715. 2 vols. Reprinted Venet. 1757. 2 vols, 
fol., and in Mrane’s “ Lair, Gr.” yols. VILL. and IX., with various 
additions and the comments of Nic. uz Nourry. For an account of 
the MSS. and editions of Clement see FAsgicius; Biblioth, Gruca, 
ed. Harles, vol. VIT. 109 sqq. 

Other edd. by Vicrorinus (Florence, 1550); SyuaurG (Heidelb. 1592); 
Tetssivus (Grieco-Latin., Leyden, 1616); Kiorz (Leipz. 1831-34, 
4 vols., only in Greek, and very incorrect); W. Dinvorr (Oxf. 1868- 
69, 4 vols.), 

English translation by Wa. WiLson in Clark's “ Aute-Nicene Library,” 
vols. TV. and V. Edinb. 1867. 

(IL) Eusxervs: Jfist. Feel. V.11; VI. 6, 11, 18. Hisronyavs: De 
Vir. 7, 88; Pnorivs: Biblioth, 109-111. See the Testimonia Vete- 
rum de Cl. collected in Potter's ed. at the beginning of vol. I. and in 
Migne’s ed. VIII, 35-50. 

(IML.) Horsrrpe pe Groor: Dissert, de Clem. Alex, Groning, 1826. 
A. F. Davune: Dr yvdore Curm Av. Tal. 1831, 

FR. Eycverr: Clem, v. Alex. als Philosoph und Dichter, Leipz. 1832. 

Bishop Kaye: Some Account of the Writings wul Opinions of Clement of 
Alex. Lond, 1835. 

Kurne: Die Bedeutuny des Clem. Alex. fiir die Entstehung der Theol. 
(“Stud. u. Krit.” for 1841, No. 4). 

H. J. Remskeys: De Clem, Alec. homine, seriptore, philosopho, theologo. 
Wratisl, (Breslau) 1851, 

H. Revurer: Clementis Alev. Theol. moralis. Berl. 1853. 

Lauer: Clon. Al. de Loyo doctrina. Lips. 1855, 

Abbé Coanat; Clement d'Alexantrie. Paris 1859. 

J.T, Miuier: Jdées dogin. de Clement 2 Alex. Strash. 1861. 

Cu. E. Frepren (R.C.): Clémeut d’ Alerandrie, Paris, 1866, second ed. 
1873. 

C. Merk; Olemens v. Alex. ins. Abhiingigkeit von der griech. Philosophie. 
Leipz. 1879. 

Fr. Jou, Winter: Die Lthik des Clemens v, Alex. Leipz. 1882 (first 
part of Studien zur Geseh. der christl Ethik). 

Jacosi in Herzog? ILL. 269-277, and Wesrcorr in Smith and Wace L 
559-567. 

Tueop. ZAUN: Supplemcnima Clementinna, Third Part of his Forschungea 
zur Gesch, des N. T. lichen Kanone. Erlangen 1884, 
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I. Tires Fiavivs CLewens! sprang from Greece, probably 
from Athens. Ile w as boen about 150, and brought up in hea- 
thenism. Tle was versed in all branches of Hellenic literature 
wil in all the existing systems of philosophy ; but in these he 
found nothing to satisty his thirst for truth. Tn his adult years, 
therefore, he embraced the Christian religion, and by long jour- 
neys East and West he sought the most distingnished teachers, 
“who preserved the tradition of pure saving doctrine, and im- 
planted that genuine apostolic seed in the hearts of their pupils,” 





Ile was captivated by Pantenus in Egypt, who, says he, “ like 
the Sivilian bee, plucked flowers from the apostolic and prophetic 
meadow, and filled the souls of his disciples with genuine, pure 
knowledge.” [Te beexme presbyter in the church of Alexandria, 
and about a,b. TR9 succeeded Pantienus as president of the cate- 
chetieal school of that city. ILere he labored benignly some 
iwelve years for the conversion of heathens and the education of 
the Christians, until, as it appears, the persecution under Septi- 
ntias Severus in 202 compelled him to flee, After this we find 
him in Antioch, and last (211) with his former pupil, the bishop 
Alexander, in Jernsalen., Whether he returned thence to Alex- 
andria is unknown. He died before the year 220, about the 
same time with ‘Tertullian, He has no place, any more than 
Origen, among the saints of the Roman church, though he 
frequently bore this title of honor in ancient times, ITis name 
is found in early Western martyrologies, but was omitted in 
the martyrology issned by Clement VITT, at the suggestion of 
Baronins, Benedict XIV. elaborately defended the omission 
(1748), on the ground of unsoundnuess in doctrine. 

Tf. Clement was the father of the Alexandrian Christian 
philosophy. Ile united thorough biblical and Hellenic learning 


with genius and speculative thought. He rose, in many points, 


Re jgve, [Cis strange that he, and not his distinguished Roman name-sake, 
should he culled Plating Perhaps be was descended from a freedman of Titus 
Mhaving Clemens, the nephew of the Maoperar Vespasian aud Consul in 9, 
who with his wife Domitille was suddenly arrested aud condemned on the 
charge of “atheism,” 7. ¢. Christianity, by his cousin, (he emperor Domitian. 
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far above the prejudices of his age, to more free and spiritual 
views. His theology, however, is not a unit, but a confused 


eclectic mixture of true Christian clements with many Stoic, 
Platonic, and Philonie ingredients, His writings are full of 





repetition, and quite lacking in clear, fixed metho, He throws 
out his suggestive and often profound thoughts in fragments, or 
purposely veils them, especially in the Stramefa, ina mysterious 
darkness, to conceal them from the exoteric multitude, and to 
stimulate the study of the initiated or philosophical Christians, 
He shows here an affinity with the heathen mystery cultus, and 
the Gnostie areana. His extended knowledge of Grecian litera- 
ture and rieh quotations from the lost works of poets, philoso- 
phers, and historians giye him importance also in investigations 
regarding classical antiquity. THe lived in an age of transition 
when Christian thought was beginning to master and to assimi- 
late the whole domain of human knowledge. “ And when it is 
frankly admitted” (says Dr. Westcott) “that his style is gen- 
erally deficient in terseness and elegance; that his method is 
desultory ; that his learning is nndigested; we can still thank- 
fully admire his richness of information, his breadth of reading, 
his largeness of sympathy, his lofty aspirations, his noble con- 
ception of the office and capacities of the Faith,” 

IIL. The three leading works which he composed during his 


oo 
residence as teacher in Alexandria, between the years 190 and 


195, represent the three stages in the discipline of the human 


race by the divine Logos, corresponding to the three degrees of 
knowledge required by the ancient mystagogues,' and are related 
to one another very much as apologetics, ethics, and dogmaties, or 
as faith, love, and mystie vision, or as the stages of the Christian 
cultus up to the celebration of the sacramental mysteries. The 


“ Exhortation_to ks,”* in three books, with almost a 


waste of learning, points out the unreasonableness_and_immo- 
points out the unreasonableness and in 


The aroxd¥apou,and the mio, and the /rére/o, ¢. ¢. purification, initia- 
tion, vision. ‘ 
3 Adyoc tparperrixde pbc "EAAnvac, Cohortetio ad Greveos, or ad Gentes. 
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rality, but also the nobler prophetic element, of heathenism, and 
seeks to lead the sinner to repentance and faith. The “ Tutor” 
or Ednvator* auntohls the Christian morality with constant 
reference to heathen practices, and exhorts to a holy walk, the 
ond of which is likeness to Gad. The Educator is Christ, and 
the children whom he trains, are simple, sincere believers. The 
* Stroniata’ 


or “ Miscellanies,”* in seven books (the eighth, 
containing an imperfect treatise on logic, ix spurious), furnishes 
a guide to the deeper knowledge of Christianity, but is without 





any methodical arrangement, a heterogeneous mixture of euri- 
ositics of history, beauties of poetry, reveries of philosophy, 
Christian truths and heretical errors (hence the name). He 
compares it to a thick-grown, shady mountain or garden, where 
fruitful and barren trees of all kinds, the cypress, the laurel, 
the ivy, the apple, the olive, the fig, stand confusedly grouped 
together, that many may remain hidden from the eye of the 
plunderer without escaping the notice of the laborer, who might 
transplant and arrange them in pleasing order, It was, proha- 
bly, only a prelude to a more comprehensive theology. At the 
close the author portrays the ideal of the true gnostic, that is, 
the perfect Christian, assigning to lim, among other traits, a 
stoical elevation above all sensnious affections. The inspiring 
thought of Clement is that Christianity satisfies all the intel- 
lectual and moral aspirations and wants of mun. 

Besides these principal works we haye, from Clement also, 
an able and moderately ascetic treatise, on the right use of 
wealth’ His ethieal principles are those of the Ifelleniec 


1 Tadaywyoc. This part contains the hymn to Christ at the close, 

1 Erpumareic, Stromata, or pieces of tapestry, which, when curiously woven, 
and in divers colors, present an apt picture of such miscellaneous composition. 

Tic 6 aagdnevoe *Poiovor, Quis dives saloug, or seleetur? an excellent. com- 
mentary on the words of the Lor in Mark 10: 17 sqq. A most practical topic 
fora rich city like Alexandria, or any other city and age, especially our own, 
which calls for the largest exercise of Jilerality for literary and benevolent 
objects. See the tract in Potter's ed. 11 985-96) (with a Latin version). Tt 
ends with the bewutiful story of St. Jolin and the young robber, which Ensebire 
line inserted in hie Chireh Mistory (T1128), 
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philosophy, inspired by the genius of Christianity. He does 
not run into the excesses of asceticism, though evidently under 
its influence. His exegetical works,’ as well as a controversial 
treatise on propheey against the Montanists, and another on the 
passoyer, against the Judaizing practice in Asia Minor, are all 
lost, except some inconsiderable fragments. 

To Clement we owe also the oldest Christian hymn that has 
come down to us; an cleyated but somewhat turgid song of 
praise to the Logos, as the divine educator and leader of the 
human race.” 


§ 187. Origen. 


(I.) OrnicENts Opera omnia Greece ef Lat. Ed. CAROL, ET Vinc. DE LA 
Rue. Par. 1733-59, 4 vols. fol. The only complete ed., begun by 
the Benedictine Charles D. L. R., and after his death completed by 
his nephew Vincent, Republ. in Migne’s Petrol, Gr. 1857, 8 vols., 
with additions from Galland (1781), Cramer (1840-44), and Mai (1854). 

Other editions by J, MerLtyus (ed. princeps, Par, 1512-19, 2 yols. fol., 
again in Venice 1516, and in Paris 1522; 1530, only the Lat. text) ; 
by Erasmus and Beatus RHENANUS (Bas. 1536, 2 vols. fol.; 1545; 
1551 ; 1657; 1571); by the Benedictine G. GeneBRAnrv (Par. 1574; 
1604; 1619 in 2 vols. fol,, all in Lat.); by Conpgerius (Antw. 1648, 
partly in Greek); by P, D. Huerivs, or Huet, afterwards Bp, of 
Avranges (Rouen, 1668, 2 vols. fol., the Greek writings, with very 
learned dissertations, Oriyeniana ; again Paris 1679; Cologne 1085); 
by Montraucon (only the Herupla, Par. 1713, 14, 2 vols. fol., re- 
vised and improved ed. by Fie.ip, Oxf, 1875); by Lomaarscu 
(Bero). 1887-48, 25 vals. act.). 

English translation of select works of Origen by F. Cromate in Clark's 
“ Ante-Nicene Library,’’ Edinb. 1865, and N. York 1885. 

(II.) Evsepivs: Hist. Eecles. VI. 1-6 and passim, THirronyacs: De 
Vir, ill. 54; Ep, 29, 41, and often. GreGorivs THAUMAT.: Oratia 
panegyrica in Origenem. PAMPHILUS: Apologia Orig. RuFinus: 
De Adulteratione librorum Origenis, Al) in the last vol, of Delarue’s 
ed, 


1¢Y¥rorurécecc, Adumbrationes, Outlines, or a condensed survey of the con- 
tents of the Old and New Testament Scriptnres. See the analysis of the frag- 
ments by Westcott, in Smith and Wace, [I], 563 sq., and Zahn, l. « 64-103, 

4 tuvec tov swrypoc Xmerov, written in an anapwstic measure. See 3 66, p, 
230. The other hymn added to the “Tutor” written in trimeter iambics, and 
addressed to the ta:daywydc, is of later date. 


Vol. IT.—50." 
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(IIL) P. D. Heertes: Origeniana. Par, 1679, 2 vols. (and in Delarue's 
ed. vol. 4th). Very learned, and apologetic for Origen. 

G. Tomasius: Origenes. Ein Beitrag zur Dogmengesch. Niirnb, 1837. 

E, Rup, RepEPENNING: Ovigenes. Eine Darstellung serves Lebens and 
seiner Lehve, Bonn 1841 and *46, in 2 vols. (pp. 461 and 491), 

BOuRINGER: Origenea nuil sein Lehrer Klemens, oder die Alerandrinische 
innerkirehliche Gnosia des Christenthums, Ba. V. of Kirchengesch, 
in Biographicen. Second ed. Leipz. 1873. 

Cu. E. Frerren (R. C,): Origtne. Waris 1868, second ed. 1875, 

Comp. the articles of Scumrrz in Smith's “ Diet. of Gr. and Rom. Biogr." 

IIT. 46-55; MOLLER in Herzog? vol. XL. 92-109; Wesreorr in 
“Diet. of Chr, Biogr,”’ IV. 96-142; Farrar, in ‘Lives of the 
Fathers,'’ I. 291-330. 
Also the respective sections in Buut (Defens, Fid. Nie. ch, TX. in 
Delarue, IV. 339-357}, Neanper, Baur, and Dorner (especially 
on Origen's doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation); and on his 
philosophy, Rirrer, Huber, UEBeERWEG, 


I. Lire AND CitARacTeR. OnIGENES,’ surnamed “ Ada- 
mantius” on account of his industry and purity of character,? is 
one of the most remarkable men in history for genius and learn. 
ing, tor the influence he exerted on his age, and for the contro- 
yersies and discussions to which his opinions gaye rise. Ee was 








born of Christian 
probably baptized in childhooc 
which he traced to apostolic origin.’ Under the direction of his 


arents at Alexandria, in the year 185, and 
, according to Egyptian custom 


father, Leonides,? who was probably a rhetorician, and of the 
celebrated Clement at the catechetical school, he received a pious 
and learned educatign, While yet a boy, he knew whole sections 
of the Bible by memory, and not rarely perplexed his father 
with questions on the deeper sense of Scripture. The father 
reproved his curiosity, but thanked God for such a son, and 





L'Omyévyc, Origenes, probably derived from the name of the Egyptian di- 
vinity Or or Horus (as Phiehigena from Phiebus, Diogenes from Zens). See 
Huetins L. 1,2; Redepenning, L421 sy. 

1’ Adaudvriog (also Nadxtvrepoc). Jeronie understood the epithet to indicate 
his unwearied industry, Photius the trrefragable strength of his arguments. 
See Redopenning, [. 430. 

3 So Miller (1 ¢. 92) and others. But it is only an inference from Origen’s 
view. There is no record as far as I Knew of bas baptiom. 

# Aroridiye, Wane VOT. So Nowiler and Gieseler, Others spell the name 
Leonidas (Releponning svt Maller) 
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often, as he slept, reverentially kissed his breast as a temple of 
the Holy Spirit. Under the persecution of Septimius Severus in 
202, he wrote to his father in prison, besceching him not to deny 
Christ for the sake of his family, and strongly desired to give 
himself up to the heathen authorities, but was prevented by his 
mother, who hid his clothes. Leonides died a martyr, and, as 
his property was confiseated, he left a helpless widow with seven 
children. Origen was for a time assisted by a wealthy matron, 
and then supported himself by giving instruction in the Greek 
language and literature, and by copying manuscripts. 

In the year 203, thou _ouly eighteen years of age, he 
was nominated by the bishop Demetrius, afterwards his opponent, 
president of the catechetical school of Alexandria, left vacant by 
the flight of Clement. To fill this important office, he made 
himself acquainted with the various heresies, especially the 
Gnostic, and with the Grecian philosophy; he was not even 
ashamed to study under the heathen Ammonius Saccas, the 
celebrated founder of Neo-Platonism. He learned also the 
Hebrew language, and made journeys to Rome (211), Arabia, 
Palestine (215), and Greece. In Rome he became slightly 
acquainted with Hippolytus, the author of the Philosophumena, 
who was next to himself the most learned man of his age. Dél- 
linger thinks it all but certain that be sided with Hippolytus in 
his controversy with Zephyrinus and Callistus, for he shared (at 
least in his earlier period) his rigoristie principles of discipline, 
had a dislike for the proud and overbearing bishops in large 
cities, and held a subordinatiau view of the Trinity, but he was 
far superior to his older contemporary in genius, depth, and 
penetrating insight.’ 

When his labors and the number of his pupils increased he 
gave the lower classes of the catechetical school into the charge 
of his pupil Heraclas, and devoted himself wholly to the more 
advanced students. He was successful in bringing many emi- 


1See Dillinger, Hippolytus and Callistus, p. 236 sqq. (Plummer’s transla 
tion). 
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nent heathens and heretics to the Catholic church ; among them 
a wealthy Gnostie, Ambrosius, who became his most liberal 
patron, furnishing him a eastly library for his biblical studies, 
seven stenographers, and a number of copyists (some of whom 
were young Christian women), the former to uote down his 
dictations, the latter to engross them. His fume spread far and 
wide over Egypt. Julia Mamnnea, mother of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus, brought him to Antioch in 218, to learn 
from him the doctrines of Christianity. An Arabian prince 
honored him with a visit for the same purpose. 

Tis mode of life during the whole period was strictly ascetic, 
He made it a matter of principle to renounce every earthly 
thing not indispensably necessary, Tle refused the gifts of’ his 
pupils, and in literal obedience ta the Saviour’s injunction he 
had but one coat, no shoes, and took no thought of the morrow. 
Ile rarely ate tlesl, never drank wine; devoted the greater part 
of the night to praver and study, and slept on the bare floor. 
Nay, in his youthful zeal for ascetic holiness, he even committed 
the act of self-cmaseulation, partly to fulfil literally the mys- 
terious words of Christ, in Matt. 19: 12, for the sake of the 
kingdom of God, partly to secure himself against all temptation 
and calumny which might arise from his intereconrse with many 
female catechumens,’ By this inconsiderate and misdirected 
heroism, which he himself repented in his riper years, he in- 
capacitated himself, according to the canons of the church, for 
the clerical office. Nevertheless, a long time afterwards, in 228, 
he was ordained presbyter by two friend)y bishops, Alexander 
of Jerusalem, and Theoetistus of Cresarea in Palestine, who lad, 
even before this, ona former visit of lis, invited lim while a 
layman, to teach publicly in their churches, and to expound the 
Scriptures to their people. 


l’'This fact resis on the testimony of Buscbius (yi. 8), who was very well in- 
formed respecting Origen; and it has heen defended hy Engelhardt, Redepen- 
ning, and Neander, against the unfounded donbts of Baur and Schnitzer. The 
eomments of Origen on the passage in Matthew speak for rather than against 
the fact. Sve also Moller (p, 93). 
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But this foreign ordination itself, and the growing reputation 
of Origen among heathens and Christians, stirred the jealousy 
of the bishop Demetrius of Alexandria, who charged him be- 
sides, and that not wholly without foundation, with corrupting 
Christianity by foreign speculations, This bishop held two_ 
councils, A. D, 231 and 252, against the great_theologian, and 
enacted, that he, for his false doctrine, his self-mutilation, and 
his violation of the ehurch laws, be deposed from his offices of 
presbyter and catechist, and excommunicatel This unrighteous 
sentence, in which envy, hierarchical arrogauce, and zeal for 





orthodoxy joined, was communicated, as the eustom was, to 
other churches, The Roman church, always ready to anathe- 

atize, concurred without further investigation; while the 
churches of Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia, and Achaia, which 
were better informed, decidedly disapproved it. 

In this controversy Origen showed a genuine Christian meek- 
ness. ‘We must pity then,” said he of bis enemies, “ rather 
than hate them; pray for them, rather than curse them; for 
we are made for blessing, and not for cursing.” He betook 
himself to his friend, the bishop of Cwsarea in Palestine, 
prosecuted his studies there, opened a new philosophical and 





theological school, which seou outshoue that of Alexandria, and 
labored for the spread of the kingdom of God. The persecution 
under Maximinus Thrax (254) drove him for a time to Cappa- 
docia, Thence he went to Greece, and then back to Palestine. 
He was called into cousultation in various ceclesiastical disputes, 
and had an extensive correspondence, in which were included 
even the emperor Philip the Arabian, and his wife. Though 
thrust out as a heretic from his home, he reclaimed the erring 
in foreign lands to the faith of the church, At an Arabian 
council, for example, he convinced the bishop Beryllus of his 
christological error, and persuaded him to retract (A, D, 244), 
At last he received an honorable imyitation to return to 
Alexandria, where, meantime, his pupil Dionysins had become 
bishop. But in the Decian persecution lie was cast into prison, 
ernelly tortured, and condemned to the stake; aud though he 
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regained his liberty by the death of the emperor, yet he died 
some time after, at the age of sixty-nine, in the year 253 or 254, 
at Tyre, probably in consequence of that violence, He belongs, 
therefore, at least among the confessors, if not among thie 
martyrs, He was buried at Tyre, 

It is impossible to deny a respectful sympathy, veneration 
and gratitude to this extraordinary man, who, with all his 
brilliant talents and a host of enthusiastic friends and admirers, 
was driven from his country, stripped of his sacred office, 
excommunicated from a part of the church, then thrown into 8 
dungeon, loaded with ehains, racked by torture, doomed to drag 
his aged frame and dislocated limbs in pain and poverty, and 
long after his death to have his memory branded, his name 
anathematized, and his salvation denied ;* but who nevertheless 
did more than all his enemies combined to advance the cause 
of sacred learning, to refute and convert heathens and heretics, 
and to make the churelr respected in the eyes of the world, 

I]. Wis Tikonocy. Origen was the greatest scholar of his 
age, and the most gifted, most industrious, and most cultivated 
of all the ante-Nicene fathers, Even heathens and hereties ad« 
mired or feared his brilliant talent and yast learning. His 
knowledge embraced all departments of the philology, philoso- 
phy, and theology of his day. With this he united profound 
and fertile thought, keen penetration, and glowing imagination, 
As a true divine, he consecrated all his studies by prayer, and 
turned them, according to his best convictions, to the service of 
truth and piety. 

He may be called in many respects the Sehleiermacher of the 
Greek church, He was a guide from the heathen philosophy 
and the heretical Gnosis to the Christian faith. Ile exerted a 


‘Stephen Binet, a Jesuit, wrote a little book, De salute Origenis, Par. 1629, 
in which the leading writers on the subject debate the question of the salyation 
of Origen, and Buronius proposes a descent to the infernal regions to asvertaim 
the truth; at last the final revision of the heresy-trial is wisely left with tha 
seeret counsel of God, See an account of this book by Bayle, Dietion, sub 
“Ongene, Ton. UL 311, note D. Otigen's “yruvest errons, "says West- 
colt (4c. 1, 1S), “aire attetupts to solve Uatt whieh is isoluble.’ 


’ 
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immeasurable influence in stimulating the development of the 
catholic theology and forming the great Nicene fathers, Atha- 
nasius, Basil, the two Gregories, Hilary, and Ambrose, who 
consequently, in spite of all his deviations, set great value on 
his services. But his best disciples proved unfaithful to many 
of his most peculiar views, and adhered far more to the reigning 
faith of the chureh. For—and in this too lie is like Schleierma- 
cher—he can by no means be called orthodox, cither in the 
Catholic or in the Protestant sense. His leaning to idealism, 
his predilection for Plato, and his noble effort to reconcile 
Christianity with reason, and to commend it even to educated 
heathens and Gnostics, led him into many grand and fascinating 
errors. Among these are his extremely ascetic and almost doce- 
tistie conception of corporeity, his denial of a material resurrec- 
tion, his doctrine of the pre-existence and the pre-temporal fall 
‘of souls (including the pre-existence of the human soul of Christ), 
of eternal creation, of the extension of the work of redemption 
to the inhabitants of the stars and to all rational creatures, and 
of the final restoration of all men and fallen angels, Also 
in regard to the dogma of the divinity of Christ, though he 
powerfully supported it, and was the first to teach expressly the 
eternal generation of the Son, yet he may be almost as justly 
considered a forerunner of the Arian heteroousion, or at least of 
the semi-Ariau homoiousion, as of the Athanasian homoousion. 
These and similar views provoked more or less contradiction 
during his lifetime, and were afterwards, at a local council in 
Constantinople in 543, even solemnly condemned as heretical.' 
But such a man might in such an age hold erroneous opinions 
without being a heretic, For Origen propounded his views 
always with modesty and from sincere conviction of their agree- 
ment with Seripture, and that in a time when the church doc- 
trine was as yet very indefinite in many points. For this reason 


1 Not at the fifth ecumenical council of 553, as has been often, through con- 
fusion, asserted. See Hefele, Conciliengesch. vol. If. 790 sqy. and 859 sqq. 
Miller, however, in Herzog? xi. 115, again defends the other view of Noris 
and Baller‘ni. See the 15 anathematisms in Mansi, Cone. ix. 584. 
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even learned Roman divines, such as Tillemont and Méa- 
ler, have shown Origen the greatest respect and leniency ; a fact 
the more to be commended, since the Roman chureli has refused 
him, as well as Clement of Alexandria and ‘Tertullian, a place 
among the saints and the fathers in the stricter sense. 

Origen's greatest service was in exegesis. He is father of the 
critical investigation of "Scripture, an and his commentaries are still 
useful to. scholars for their suggestiveness. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus says, he had “ received from God the greatest gift, to 
be an interpreter of the word of God to men.” For that age 
this judgment is perfectly just. Origen remained the exegetical 
oracle until Chrysostom far surpassed him, not indeed in origi- 
nality and vigor of mind and extent of learning, but in sound, 
sober tact, in simple, natural analysis, and in practical applica- 
tion of the text. His great defect is the neglect of the gramma- 
tical and historical sense and his constant desire to find a hidden 
mystic meaning. He even goes further in this direction than 
the Gnosties, who everywhere saw transcendental, unfathomable 
mysteries. His hermeneutical prineiple assumes a_ threefold 
sense—somatic, psychic, and pneumatic; or 'teral, moral, and 
spiritual. His allegorical interpretation is r.genious, but often 
runs far away from the text and degenerates into the_merest 
caprice ; while at times it gives way to the opposite extreme of a 
carnal literalism, by which he justifies his ascetic extravagance.’ 

Origen is one of the most important witnesses of the ante- 
Nicene text of the Greck Testament, which is older than 
the received text. He compare. different MSS. and noted 
textual variations, but did not attempt 2 recension or lay down 
any principles of textual criticism. The yalue of his testimony 
is due to his rare opportunities and life-long study of the Bible 
before the time when the traditional Syrian and Byzantine text 
was formed. 


1 His exegetical method and merits are fully discussed by Huetius, and by 
Kedepenning (I. 206-324), also by Diestel, Gesch. des A. Di in der chrisih 
Kirche, 1869, p. 36 aq. and 53 aq. 
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§ 188. The Works of Origen. 


Origen was an uncommonly prolific anthor, but by no means 
an idle bookmaker. Jerome says, he wrote more than other 
men can read. Epiphanius, an opponent, states the number of 
his works as six thousand, which is perhaps not much beyond 
the mark, if we include all his short tracts, homilies, and letters, 
and count them as separate yolumes. Many of them arose 
without his codperatiou, and sometimes against his will, from 
the writing down of his oral lectures by others. Of lis books 
which remain, some have come down to us only in Lativ trans- 
latious, and with many alterations in favor of the later ortho- 
doxy. They extend to all branches of the theology of that day. 

1, His biblical works were the most numerous, and may be 
divided into critical, exegetical, and hortatory. 

Among the critical were the Hexapla’ (the Sixfold Bible) and 
the shorter Tetrapla (the Fourfold), on which he spent eight- 
and-twenty years of the most unwearied labor, The Hexapla, 
was the first _polyglott Bible, but covered only the Old Testa- 
ment, und was designed not for the critical restoration of the 
original text, but merely for the improvement of the received 
Septuagint, and the defense of it against the charge of inac- 
curacy. It contained, in six columns, the original text in two 
forms, in Hebrew and in Greek characters, and the four Greek 
versions of the Septuagint, of Aquila, of Symmachus, and of 
Theodotion. ‘To these he added, in several books, two or three 
other anonymous Greek versions.* The order was determined 

'Ta éSarAa, also in the singular form 1d Eaton, Heraplum in later 
writers). Comp. Fritzsche in Herzog? I, 285. 

"Called Quinta (e’), Sexta (5°), and Septima (¢'). This would make nine 
columns in all, but the name Euneupla never occurs. Oclapla and Heptapla 


are used occasionally, but very seldom. The following passage from Habakkuk 
2: 4 (quoted Rom. 1: 17) is found complete in all the columns: 
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hy the degree of literalness, The Tetrapla! contained only the 
four versiots of Aquila, Symmachus, the Septuagint, and 
Theodotion, The departures from the standard he marked 
with the critical signs asterisk (*) for alterations and addi- 
tions, and obelos (C2) for proposed omissions, He also added 
marginal notes, ¢, g., explanations of Hebrew names, The 
voluminous work was placed in the library at Cresarea, was still 
much used in the time of Jerome (who saw it there), but doubt- 
less never transcribed, except in certain portions, most frequently 
the Septuagint columns (whieh were copied, for instance, by 
Pamphilus and Eusebius, and regarded as the standard text), 
and was probably destroyed by the Saracens in 653, We pos- 
sess, therefore, only some fragments of it, which were collected 
and edited by the learned Benedictine Montfaucon (1714), and 
more recently by an equally learned Anglican scholar, Dr. 
Field (1874). 

His commentaries covered almost all the books of the Old 
and New Testaments, and contained a vast wealth of original 











and profound suggestions, with the most arbitrary allegorical 
and tnystionl fancies. They were of three kinds: («) Short notes 
on single <iflicult passages for beginners ;* all these are Tost, 
except what has been gathered from the citations of the fathers 
(by Delarne under the title “Exdoya¢, Selecta), (b) Extended 
expositions of whole books, for higher scientific study ;* of, 
these we haye a number of important fragments in the original, 
and in the translation of Rufinus, In the Commentary on 


Vri retpar2a, or TetpanZovr, or ro terpacizder, Tetrapla, Tetraplum. 

? BERNARDUS DE Montravcon: Lexaplorion Origenis que supersunt, Paria 
1713 and 1714, 2 vols, fol. He added a Latin version to the Hebrew and 
Greek texts, C.F. Bastnot issued an abridged edition, Leipz. 1769 and '70, 
in 2 yols. Fripericvs Firnn: Origenis Heraplorum que supersunt, Oxon, 
1875. This is a thorough revision of Montfaucon's edition with valuable 
additions, including the Syro-Lfecopla, or Syriac translation of the Hexaplar 
recension of the Septuagint made in 617. See a good article on the Hexapla 
by De. Charles Taylor in Smith and Wace ILI, 14-23, and especially the Pro- 
Jegomensa of Field. See also Fritzsche in Herzog? I, 235-298. 

5 Syuelaneic, ayxorra, acholia. 

«Td, volumina, also conumentarii. 
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John the Gnostic exegeses of Heracleon is much used. (¢) Hor- 
tatory or practical applications of Scripture for the congregation 
or Homilies" They were delivered extemporaneously, mostly 
in Ceesarea and in the latter part of his life, and taken down by 
stenographers. They are important also to the history of pul- 
pit oratory, But we have them only in part, as translated by 
Jerome and Rufinus, with many unscrupulous retrenchments 
and additions, which perplex and are apt to mislead in- 
vestigators, 

2. Apologetic and —polemic—works. The refutation of 
Celsus's attack upon Christianity, in eight books, written in the 
last years of his life, about 248, is preserved complete in the 
original, and is one of the ripest and most valuable productions 
of Origen, and of the whole ancient apologetic literature? And 
yet he did not know who this Celsus was, whether he lived in 
the reign of Nero or that of Hadrian, while modern scholars 
assign him to the period a. Dp, 150 to 178. His numerous 
polemic writings against heretics are all gone, 

8. Of his dogmatie writings we haye, thongh only in the 
inaccurate Latin translation of Rufinus, his juvenile production, 
De Principiis, 7. e. on the fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith, in four books! It was written in Alexandria, and 
became the chief source of objections to his theology. It was 
the first attempt at a complete system of dogmaties, but full 
of his peculiar Platonizing and Guosticizing errors, some of 








1 'Ouiriac. 

* Comp. % 32, p. 89 sqq. A special ed. by W. Selwyn: Origenis Contra 
Celeum libri I-TY, Lond. 1877. English version by Crombie, 1868. The 
work of Celsus restored from Origen by Keim, Celsus’ Wahkres Wort, Ziirich 
1873. 

* [epi gpxav, The version of Rufinus with some fragments of a more exact 
rival version in Delarne I, 42-195, A special ed. by Redepenning, Origenes 
de Princip., Lips. 1836. Comp. also K. F. Schnitzer, Orig. tiber die Grundlehr- 
en des Christenthums, ein Wierderherstellungsversuch, Stuttgart 1836. Rufinus 
himself confesses that he altered or omitted several pages, pretending that it 
had been more corrupted by heretics than any other work of Origen. Tille- 
mont well remarks that Rufinus might have spared himself the trouble of 
alteration, as we care much less about his views than those of the original. 
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which he retracted in his riper years. In this work Origen 
treats in four books, first, of God, of Christ, and of the Holy 
Spirit; in the second book, of ¢reation and the incarnation, the 
resurrection and the judgment ; in the third, of freedom, which 
he very strongly sets forth aud defends against the Gnosties ; in 
the fourth, of the Holy Scriptures, their iuspiration and authority, 
and the interpretation of them ; concluding with a recapitulation 
of the doctrine of the trinity, ILis Stromata, in imitation of the 
work of the same name by Clemens Alex., secems to have been 
doctrinal and exegetical, and is lost with the exception of two or 
three fragments quoted in Latin by Jerome. His work on the 
Resurreetion is likewise lost. 

4, Among his practical works may be mentioned a treatise on 
prayer, with an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer,’ and an exhorta- 
tion to martyrdom,’ written during the persecution of Maximin 
(235-238), and addressed to his friend and patron Ambrosins. 

5, Of his letters, of which Eusebins collected oyer eight hun- 
dred, we have, besides a few fragments, only an answer to Ju- 
lius Africanus on the anthenticity of the history of Susanna, 

Among the works of Origen is also usually inserted the Phi- 
loerlia, ov a collection, in twenty-seven chapters, of extracts from 
liis writings on various exegetical questions, made by Gregory 
Nazianzen and Basil the Great? 


§ 189. Gregory Thaumaturgus. 


I. S. Grecori episcopi Neovsarieusis Opera omnia, ed. G. Vosstvs, 
Mag. 1604; better ed. by Fronto Drvexvs, Par. 1622, fol.; in 


IMepi eijyxe, De Oratione, Delarue, 1195-272. Separate ed, Oxf. 1635, 
with a Latin version. Origen omits (ns do ‘Tertullian and Cyprian) the dox- 
ology of the Lord’s Prayer, not finding it in his MSS. This is one of the 
strongest negative proofs of its being a later interpolation from liturgical 
ustge. 

> Ele papriproy mparpertinoe Pbz;0c, Or Uent uaoripion, De Martyrio. Firat 
poblished hy Wetstein, Basel, 1574; in Delarne, L. 273-310, with Latin version 
ain) notes, 2 

First published in Wuatin by Genebrardus, Paris 1574. and in Greek and 
Latin by Delarne, wha, however, omits those extracts, which are elsewhere 
siven iu their appropriste places, 
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GALLANDI, “ Bibl. Vet, Patrum" (1766-77), Tom. IIL, p. 385-170; 
and in Migne, “ Patrol. Gr.” Tom. X. (1857), 983-1343. Comp. also a 
Syriac version of Gregory's xera pépoc ticrie in R. pe LAGARDE'S 
Analecta Syriava, Leipz. 1858, pp. 31-67. 

Il. Grecory or Nyssa: Bloc cai Fykamov pytev eie cov ayiou Tpnydytov 
rv Oavuaroupyéx. In the works of Gregory of Nyssa, (Migne, vol. 
46). A eulogy full of incredible miracles, which the author heard 
fron his grandmother. 

English translation by 8. D. FP. Sanmonp, iu Clark’s “‘ Ante-Nicene 
Library,” vol, xx. (1871), p. 1-156. 

O. P.Caspant: Alte und neue Quellen zur Cesch. dex Tanfsymbols und der 
Glaubensregel. Christiania, 1879, p. 1-160. 

Viororn Ryssei: Gregorius Thaumaturgus. Sein Leben und seine 
Schriften. Leipzig, 1880 (160 pp.). On other biographical essays 
of G.,see Ryssel, pp. 59 sqy. Contains u translation of two hitherto 
unknown Syriac writings of Gregory. 

W. MOuLeER in Herzog, V. 404.sq. H.R. ReyNoups in Smith & Wace, 
II. 730-737. 


Most of the Greek fathers of the third and fourth centuries 
stood more or less under the influence of the spirit and the 
works of Origen, without adopting all his peculiar speculative 
views. The most distinguished among his disciples are Gregory 
Thaumaturgns, Dionysins of Alexandria, surnamed the Great, 
Heraclas, Hieracas, Pamphilus; in a wider sense also Eusebius, 
Gregory of Nyssa and other eminent divines of the Nicene age, 

GREGORY, surnamed THAUMATURGUS, “ the wonder-worker,” 
was conyerted from heathenism in his youth by Origen at 
Cresarea, in Palestine, spent eight years in his society, and then, 
after a season of contemplative retreat, labored as bishop of Neo- 
Cesarea in Pontus from 244 to 270 with extraordinary success. 
He could thank God on his death-bed, that he lad lett to his sne- 
cessor no more unbelievers in his diocese than he had found Chris- 
tians in it at his accession ; and those were only seventeen, He 
must have had great missionary zeal and executive ability. He 
attended the Synod of Antioch in 265, which condemned Paul of 
Samasota. 

Later story represents him as a “second Moses,” and attributed 
extraordinary miracles to him. But these are not mentioned till 
a century after his time, by Gregory of Nyssa and Basil, wha 
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made him also a champion of the Nicene orthodoxy before the 
Council of Nica. Eusebius knows nothing of them, nor of his 
trinitarian creed, which is said to haye been communicated to 
him by a special revelation in a vision." This creed is almost 
too orthodox for an admiring pupil of Origen, and seems to 
presuppose the Arian controversy (especially the conclusion). It 
has probably been enlarged, Another and fuller ereed ascribed 
to him, is the work of the younger Apollinaris at the end of 
the fourth century? 

Among his genuine writings is a glowing enlogy on his be- 
loved teacher Ovigen, which ranks as a masterpiece of later 
Grecian eloquence Also a simple paraphrase of the book of 
Ecclesiastes. ‘To these must be added two books recently 
published ina Syriac translation, one on the co-equality of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and the other on the impassibility 
and the passibility of God. 

NOTES. 

I. The DECLARATION OF Farry (ée¥eore miorews xara azoxadnpuw) js said 
to have been revealed to Gregory in a night vision by St. John, at the 
request of the Virgin Mary, and the autograph of it was, at the time of 
Gregory of Nyssa (as he says), in possession of the church of Neocresarea. 
Tt is certainly a very remarkable document and the most explicit state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Trinity from the ante-Nicene age. Caspari 
(in his Alte und neve Quellen, ete., 1879, pp. 25-64), after an elaborate 
discussion, comes to the conclusion that the creed contains nothing in- 


consistent with a pupil of Origen, and that it was written by Gregory in 
opposition to Sabellianism and Paul of Samosata, and with reference to 


'The* Exdeote ric ricrewe Kara aroxddinpiy is rejected as spurious by Gieseler 
and Baur, defended by Ifabn, Caspari, and Ryssel. It is given in Mansi, Cone. L., 
1030, in Hahn, Bibl. der Symbole der alten Kirche, second ed, p. 188, and by Cas- 
pari, p. 10-17, in Greek and in two Latin versions with notes, 

7The xara pépoc morte (i.e. the faith set forth piece for piece, or in detail, 
notin part only) was first published in the ‘ireck original by Angelo Mui, 
Seriptorum Vet, Nora Collietio, V1. 170-176. A Syriac translation in the 
Analecta Syriaca, ed. hy VP. de Lagarde, pp. 31-42. See Caspuri, fc. pp. 
65-116, who conclusively proves the Apollinarian origin of the document. A 
third trinitarian confession from Gregory Sui2ecie tpig Aiauavév, in lost. 

§ Best separate edition hy Bengel, Suittgart, 1722. [t is also published in 
the 4th vol. of Delacue’s ed. of Origen, anil in Migne, Patr. Gr, X, col. 1049- 
1104. Mnglish version in Ante-Nie Lib. XX., 36-80. 

{Tn Migne, Tom XN eal, 987-1018. 
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the controversy between Dionysius of Alexandria and Dionysius of Rome 
on the Trinity, between a. p, 260 and 270. But I think it more probable 
that it has undergone some enlargement at the close by a later hand, 
This is substantially also the view of Neander, and of Dorner (Eniwick- 
lungsgesch. der Lov, d. Pers. Christi, 1. 785-787). The ereed is at all 
events a very remarkable production and a Greek anticipation of the 
Latin Quiecunque which falsely goes under the name of the “ Athanasian 
Creed.” We give the Greck with a translation. See Mansi, Cone. I. 
1080; Migne, Patr. Gr. X. col. 983; Caspari, /.c.; comp. the compara- 
tive tables in Schafl’s Creeds of Christendom, IL. 40 and 41. 


Greoory THAUMAT, DECLARATION OF FAITH. 


Ele @etc, Marip 2Adj0v Civroc, 
aogiag Vpecraane Kui duvayewe Kai Ya- 
paxrijpug didion, TeAet¢ TEdEloN Yerwitup, 
Tlaryp Yio povoyevoie, 


Bic Kitptoc, povog éx udrov, Bin éx 
Grob, Yapakrihp Kai cixay rye VedtyTOL, 
Adyoe Evepyde, copia THE THY OPwu aroTa- 
oewe TEPIERTIXD Kai Nivaule THO ANE KTI- 
aeac Tointiny, Yloe aAndiwde a? Owow 
Nartpoc, aéparoc anpatov xai ddvaprac 
ag0aprov Kai addvator a¥avarov Kai 
aidioe aidion, 


Kai év Tveipo “Aycov, &x Oe0r 
ryv drapSw Exe, wai dU Yiod repyvic 
(dyAady Taig Gvipuiroig), cixdw tod Yiod 
teAvloy rereia, Cus), Sayrwe alria, myyi 
ayia, dyléryc, aylacjoi yopnyicr Evo 
davepnirat Orde 6 Tlarin 6 fri marron 
Kat éy rac, Kal Orig 6 Yide b dia ravrev 
splag redgia, SbEy Kai aididzyTt Kai Aam~ 
eia ph peplopévy pydé arairotpov- 
pévn. 


Otre obv Krisrév re H doiPow by re 
TMadi, obTe ErEiaKTOV, WE TPdTEpOY MEV 
avy itapyov, ferepov dé éExeiceAVOw 
oure obv évbdiré more Ylig Marpi, aire 
Yi Tveiua, 22a arpettog xat dvaiAoi- 
arog } ary tpiac aei, 


There is one (rod, the Father of the 
living Word, (who is his) subsisting 
Wisdom and Power and eternal Im- 
press (Image): perfeet Begetter of the 
Perfect [Begotten], Father of the only 
begotten Son. 

There is one Lord, Only of Only, 
God of God, the Image and Likeness 
of the Godbead, the efficient Word, 
Wisdom comprehensive of the system 
of all things, and Power productive of 
the whole ercation; true Son of the 
true Father, Invisible of Invisible, and 
Incorruptible of Incorruptible, and Im- 
mortal of Immortal, and Eternal of 
Eternal, 

And there is one Holy Ghoat, having 
his existence from God, and being ma- 
nifested (namely, to mankind) by the 
Son; the perfect Likeness of the per- 
fect Son: Life, the Cause of the living; 
snered Fount; Holiness, the Bestower 
of sanctification; in whom is revealed 
God the Father, who is over all things 
and in all things, and Gor the Son, 
who is through all things: a perfect 
Trinity, in glory and eternity and do- 
minion, neither divider nor alien. 

There is therefore nothing created or 
subservient in the Trinity, nor super- 
induced, as though not before existing, 
but introduced afterward, Nor has 
the Son ever been wanting to the 
Father, nor the Spirit to the Son, but 
there is unvarying and unchangeable 
the same Trinity forever. 
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II, The Mrracties ascribed to Gregory Thaumaturgus in the fourth 
century, one hundred years after his death, by the enlightened and 
philosophic Gregory of Nyssa, and defended in the nineteenth century 
hy Cardinal Newman of England as credible (Two Lssuys on Bibl. and 
Eecles. Miracles. Loud, 38d ed., 1873, p- 261-270), are stupendous and sur- 
pass all that are recoriled of the Apostles in the New Testanient. 

Gregory not only expelled demons, healed the sick, banished idole 
from a heathen temple, but he moved large stones by a niere word, al- 
tered the course of the Armenian river Lycus, and, like Moses of old, 
even dried up alake. The last performance is thus related by St. Gre- 
gory of Nyssa: Two young brothers claimed as their patrimony the pos- 
session of a lake, (The name and location are not given.) Instead of 
dividing it between them, they referred the dispute to the Wonderworker, 
who exhorted them to be reconciled to one another. The young mer 
however, became exasperated, and resolved upon a murderous duel, 
when the man of God, remaining on the banks of the Jake, by the power 
of prayer, transformed the whole lake into dry land, and thus settled the 
conflict. 

Deducting all these marvellous features, which the magnifying dis- 
tance of one century after the death of the saint created, there remains 
the commanding figure of a great and good man who made a most powe 
erful impression upon his wad the subsequent generations, 


§ 190. Dionysius the Great. 


(1.) 8. Dionysit Episcopt Alexandrini que supersunt Operum et Episto- 
larum fragmenta, in MiGne’s “Patrol, Gr.” Tom. X, col. 1237-134, 
and Addenda, eol. 1475-1602, Older collections of the fragments by 
Simon pe Maarsrris, Rom, 1796, and Rorrn, Rel. Saer., vol. IV, 
393-454. Add Prrra, Spici/. Solesm. 1. 15 syq.—English translation 
by SauMonp in Clark’s “ Aute-Nicene Library,” vol. xx. (1871), 
p. 161-266. 

(II.) Evsenius: #f £. IT. 28; VI. 41,45, 46; VIT. 2, 4,7, 9, 11, 22, 24, 
26, 27,28. Arnanastus: Je Sent. Dionys, Hueroxyn.: De Vir. 
ill, 69. 

(IH.) Tu. Foérsrer: De Doctrina et Sententiis Dionysii Magni Episeopi 
Alex. Berl. 1865. And in the“ Zeitschrift fiir hist, Theol,” 1871, 
Dr. Dirrnicu (R. C.): Dionysius der Grosse von Alerandrien. 
Freib. i, Breisg. 1867 (180 pages), WerzsACker in Herzog? III, 615 
sq. Westcorr in Smith and Wace I. 850 sqq. 


Dionysius OF ALEXANDRIA—so distinguished from the 
contemporary Dionysius of Rome—surnamed “the Great,” ! 
' Piet hy Ensebins in the Promem. to Bk, VIL: 6 uépag "AreEavdpiny 


frionortog Atavicwe. Athanasius (Jie Seut. Mion, 6) calls him “ teacher of the 
Catholic church ” (ric nattoa, ExnAgaiag Suddenadog), 
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was born about a. p. 190," of Gentile parents, and brought up 
to a secular profession with bright prospects of wealth and re- 
nown, but he examined the claims of Christianity and was won 
to the faith by Origen, to whom he ever remained faithful. He 
disputes with Gregory Thaumaturgus the honor of being the 
chief disciple of that great teacher; but while Gregory was 
supposed to have anticipated the Nicene dogma of the trinity, 
the orthodoxy of Dionysius was disputed. He became Origen’s 
assistant in the Catechetical School (233), and after the death of 
Heraclas bishop of Alexandria (248), During the violent per- 
secution under Decius (249-251) he fled, and thus exposed him- 
self, like Cyprian, to the suspicion of cowardice. In the per- 
aecution under Valerian (247), he was brought before the priefect 
and banished, but he continued to direct his church from exile. 
On the accession of Gallienus he was allowed to return (260). 
He died in the year 265. 

His last years were disturbed by war, famine and pestilence, 
of which he gives a lively account in the Easter encyclical of 
the year 263.27 “The present time,” he writes, “does not 
appear a fit season for a festival ... All things are filled with 
tears, all are mourning, and on account of the multitudes 
already dead and still dying, groans are daily heard throughout 
the city... There is not a house in which there is not one 
dead ... After this, war and famine sueceeded which we en- 
dured with the heathen, but we bore alone those miseries with 
which they afflicted us... But we rejoiced in the peace of 
Christ which he gave to us alone... Most of our brethren by 
their exceeding great love and affection not sparing themselves 
and adhering to one another, were constantly superintending the 
sick, ministering to their wants without fear and cessation, and 
healing them in Christ.” The heathen, on the contrary, re- 
pelled the sick or cast them half-dead into the street. The same 
self-denying charity in contrast with heathen selfishness mani- 

1 When invited in 265 to attend the Synod of Antioch, he declined oo so 
count of the infirmities of old age. Eus, VII. 27. 


2 Preserved by Eusebius VIJ. 22, 
Vol. II. 41, 
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fested itself at Carthage during the raging of a pestilence, under 
the perseeuting reign of Gallus (252), as we learn from Cyprian, 

Dionysius took an active purt in the echristological, chiliastie, 
aud disciplinary controversies of his time, and showed in them 
moderation, an amiable spirit of concession, and practical 
churelily tact, bat also a want of independence and consistency. 
He opposed Sabellianisin, and ran to the brink of tritheism, but. 
in his correspondence with the more firm and orthodox Diony- 
sius of Rome he modified his view, and Athanasius vindicated 
his orthodoxy ayainst the charge of having sawed the seeds of 
Arianism, Te wished to adhere to Origen’s christology, but 
the church pressed towards the Nicene formula, There is noth- 
ing, however, in the narrative of Athanasius which iniplics a 
recognition of Roman supremacy. Tis last christological 
niterance was a letter concerning the heresy of Paul off Samo- 
sata; he was prevented fron attending the Synod of Antioch in 
264, which condemned and deposed Paul. Ile rejected, with 
Origen, the chiliastic notions, and induced Nepos and his 
adherents to abandon them, but he denied the apostolic origin 
of the Apocalypse and ascribed it to the “ Presbyter Jolin,” of 
doubtful existence. He held mild views on discipline and 
urged the Novatians to deal gently with the lapsed and to pre- 
serve the peace of the church, He also counselled moderation 
in the controversy between Stephen and Cyprian on the validity 
of heretical baptism, though he sided with the more liberal 
Roman theory. 

Dionysins wrote mans letters and treatises on exegetie, pole- 
mic, and asectie topics, bat only short fragments remain, mostly 
in Eusebius, The chief books were Commentaries an Eeelesias- 
tes, and Lukes Against Subellius (christological); Gn Nature 
(philosophieal) ; On the Promises (against Chiliasm); On Mar: 
tyrdom. He compared the style of the fourth Gospel and of 
the Apocalypse to deny the identity of authorship, but he saw 
only the difference and not the underlying nnity.' “All the 


‘In Eureb, VIL. 25. Dionysius concludes the compirison with praising 
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fragments of Dionysius,” says Westcott, “repay careful perusal, 
They are uniformly inspired by the sympathy and large-heart- 
edness which he showed in practice.” 

Dionysius is commemorated in the Greek church on October 
3, in the Roman on November 17. 


§ 191. Julius Africanus, 


(I.) The fragments in Roun: Rel. Saer, U1. 221-509. Also in GAL- 
LANDI, Tom. II, and Micnr, “ Pair, Gr.,” Tom, X. col. 85-108. 
(IL) Evsrpivs: 72 £. VI. 81. Jerome: De Vir. ill, 68. SocraTEs: 

AT, B11. 35. Puorivs: Bibl, 34. 

(IIL.) Fasrieres: “Bibl. Gr.” IV. 240 (ed. Harles), G. Satmoy in 
Smith aud Wace I, 53-57, Ap. Harwack in Herzog* VIL. 296- 
298. Also Patty's “ Real-Encykl.” [V, 501 sq.; Nrconat's “ Griech, 
Lit. Gesch.” I]. 584; and Smith’s “ Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biogr.”’ 
I. 56 sq. 


Junius Arricanus,' the firsi Christian chronographer and 
universal historian, an older friend of Origen, lived in the first 
half of the seeoud century at Emmaus (Nicopolis), in Palestine,’ 
made journeys to Alexandria, where he heard the lectures of 
Heraclas, to Edessa, Armenia and Phrygia, and was seut on an 
embassy to Rome in behalf of the rebuilding of Emmaus which 
had been ruined (221). He died about a, D. 240 in old age. 
He was not an ecclesiastic, as far as we know, but a philosopher 
who pursued his favorite studies after his conversion and made 


the pure Greek of the Gospel and contrasting with it “the barbarous idiome 
and solecisms” of the Apocalypse; vet the style of the Gospel is thoroughly 
Hebrew in the inspiring soul and mode of construction, He admits, however, 
that the author of the Apocalypse “saw a revelation and received knowledge 
and prophecy,” and disclaims the intention of depreciating the book; only he 
cannot conceive that it is the product of the same pen as the fourth Gospel. 
He anticipated the theory of the Schleiermacher school of critics who defend 
the Johannean origin of the Gospel and surrender the Apocalypse; while the 
Tiibingen critics and Renan reverse the case. See on this subject vol. I. 
716 5q. 

1 Suidas calls him Sextus Africanus. Eusebius calls him simply 'Agptaavéc. 

1 Not the Emmaus known from Luke 24: 16, which was only sixty stadia 
from Jerusalem, but another Emmaus, 176 stadia (22 Roman miles) from 
Jerusalem, 
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them useful to the church, He may have been a presbyter, but 
certainly not a bishop.’ Tle was the forerunner of Eusebius, 
who in his Chronicle has made copious use of his learned labor 
and hardly gives him sufficient credit, although he calls his 
chronography “a most accurate and labored performance.” He 
was acquainted with Hebrew. Sucrates classes him for learning 
with Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 

His chief work is his chronography, in five books, It com- 
meneed with the creation (B. ¢., 5499) and came down to the 
year 221, the fourth year of Elagabalus, It is the foundation 
of the medisyal historiography of the world and the church. 
We have considerable fragments of it and can restore it in part 
from the Chronicle of Eusebius. A. satisfactory estimate of its 
merits requires a fuller examination of the Byzantine and ori- 
ental chronography of the church than has hitherto been made, 
Earlier writers were concerned to prove the antiquity of the 
Christian religion against the heathen charge of novelty by 
tracing it back to Moses and the prophets who were older than 
the Greek philosophers and poets. But Afvicanus made the first 
attempt at a systematic chronicle of sacred and profane history. 
He used as a fixed point the accession of Cyrus, which he placed 
Olymp. 55, 1, and then counting backwards in sacred history, 
he computed 1237 years between the exodus and the end of the 
seyenty years’ captivity or the first vear of Cvrus. He followed 
the Septuagint chronology, placed the exodus 4, M, 3707, and 
counted 740 years between the exodus and Solomon, He fixed 
the Lord’s birth in a, 4. 5500, and 10 years before our Diony- 
sian era, but he allows only one vear's public ministry and thas 
puts the crucifixion A, M. 5531. Te makes the 31 years of the 
Saviour’s life the complement of the 969 years of Methuselah, 
He understood the 70 weeks of Danica to be 490 lunar years, 
which are equivalent to 475 Julian years. He treats the dark- 


1 Two Syrian writers. Barsalibi and Ebedjesu, from the end of the twelfth 
century, call him bishop of Edessa; but earlier writers know nothing of this 
tille, and Origen addresses him as “ brother,” 
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ness at the crucifixion as miraculous, since an eclipse of the sun 
could not have taken place at the full moon, 

Another work of Africanus, called Cesti (Keoro?) or Varie- 
gated Girdles, was a sort of universal scrap-book or miscellaneous 
collection of information on geography, natural history, medi- 
cine, agriculture, war, and other subjects of a secular character. 
Only fragments remain. Some have unnecessarily denied his 
authorship on account of the secular contents of the book, which 
was dedicated to the Emperor Alexander Severns. 

Eusebius mentions two smaller treatises of Africanus, a letter 
to Origen, “in which he intimates his doubts on the history of 
Susauua, in Daniel, as if it were a spurious and fictitious compo= 
sition,” and “a letter to Aristides on the supposed discrepancy 
between the genealogies of Christ in Matthew and Luke, in 
which he most clearly establishes the consistency of the two 
evangelists, from an account which had been handed down from 
his ancestors.” 

The letter to Origen is still extant and takes a prominent 
rank among the few specimens of higher criticism in the litera- 
tnre of the ancient church. He urges the internal improba- 
bilities of the story of Susanna, its omission from the Hebrew 
eanon, the difference of style as compared with the canonical 
Daniel, and a play on Greek words which shows that it was 
originally written in Greek, not in Hebrew. Origen tried at 
great length to refute these objections, and one of his arguments 
is that it would be degrading to Christians to go begging to the 
Jews for the unadulterated Seriptures, 

The letter to Aristides on the genealogies solves the difficulty 
by assuming that Matthew gives the natural, Luke the legal, 
descent of our Lord. It exists in fragments, from which F, 
Spitta has recently reconstructed it? 


\ Der Brief des Jul. Africanus an Aristides kritisch untersucht und hergestells 
Halle 1877. 
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§ 192. Minor Divines of the Greek Chureh, 


A number of divines of the third century, of great reputation 
in their day, mostly of Egypt and of the school of Origen, de- 
serve a brief mention, although only few fragments of their 
works have survived the rayages of time. 

I, Heracias and his brother Plutarch (who afterwards died 
a martyr) were the oldest distinguished converts and pupils of 
Oriven, and older than their teacher. Ileraclas had even before 
him studied the New-Platonic philosophy under Ammonins 
Sueeas. He was appointed assistant of Origen, and afterwards his 
suceessor in the Catechetical School, After the death of Deme- 
trius, the jealous enemy of Origen, Heraclis was elected bishop 
of Alexandria snd continued in that high office sixteen years 
(A, p, 233-248). We know nothing of his administration, nor 
of his writings. He either did not adopt the speculative opin- 
ions of Origen, or prudently concealed them, at least he did 
nothing to recall his teacher from exile. Le was sueceeded hy 
Dionysius the Great. Eusebius says that he was “devoted to 
the study of the Seriptures and a most learned man, not unae- 
qnainted with philosophy,” but is silent abont his conduct tu 
Oriven during and after lis trial for heresy? 

Tf. Among the successors of Lleraclas and Dionysius in the 
Catechetical School was THeoGNostes, not mentioned by Euse- 
bins, but by Athanasius and Photius. We have trom him a 
brief fragment on the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, and a 
few extracts from his (Zypotyposcis (Adimbrations).? 

UL. Preries probably succeeded Theognostus, while Theonas 
was bishop of Alexandria (dl. 300), and scems to have ontlived 
the Diocletian persecution, Tle was the teacher of Panphilus, 


and called “the younger Oriven.™* 


YKet. Beel. VI. 15, 26, 59; Chron. wl ann, Abr, 2250, 2265. 

tIo Ronth, Rely Sucre UT. 107-422. Cave puts Theognostus after 
Pierins, about a. p. 2488, bat Routh corrects hin (p. 108). 

3 Bnseb. VIL 82 towdrds the close: Iieron. De Vir. ll. 763 Pref. in Ios, 5 
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IV. Pamruiies, a great admirer of Origen, a presbyter and 
theological teacher at Cwsarea in Palestine, and a martyr of the 
persecution of Maximinus (309), was not an author himself, but 
one of the most liberal and efficient promoters of Christian 
learning. He did invaluable service to future generations by 
founding a theological school and collecting a large library, from 
which his pupil and friend Eusebius (hence called “ Eusebius Pam- 
pili”), Jerome, and many others, drew or increased their useful 
information, Without that library the chnrch history of Euse- 
bius would be far less instructive than it is now, Pamphilus 
transcribed with his own hand useful books, among others the 
Septuagint from the Hexapla of Origen." He aided poor stu- 
dents, and distributed the Seriptures. While in prison, he wrote 
a defense of Origen, which was completed by Eusebius in six 
books, but only the first remains in the Latin version of Rufinus, 
whom Jerome charges with wilfal alterations, It is addressed 
to the confessors who were condemned to the mines of Palestine, 
tu assure them of the orthodoxy of Origen from his own writ- 
ings, especially on the trinity and the person of Christ? 

V. Perer, pupil and successor of Theonas, was bishop of 


Photius, Cod. 118, 119. Eusebius knew Pierius personally, and says that he 
was greatly celebrated for his voluntary poverty, his philosophical knowledge, 
und his skill in expounding the Scriptures in public assemblies. Jerome calls 
him “ Ovigenes junior.” IIe mentions a long treatise of his on the prophecies 
of Hosea. Photius calls him Wueygitvv sod paprupog ipyyytic. See Routh, 
Rei, §, WL. 425-451. 

1" Jerome says (De Vir. i. 75): Pamphilus . . . tanto bibliothee:e divine amore 
[lagravit, ut mazimam partem Origenis voluminum sua manu descripseril, que usque 
hodie in Cusariensi bidliotheca habentur. Sed et in duodecim prophetas viginti 
quingue ¢Snyijteov Origents volumina manu ejus exarata reperi, que tanto amplec~ 
tor et servo gawlio, ut Crust opes habere me credam, Si enim lutitia est, unam 
epistolum habere martyris, quanto magis lot millia versuum que mihi videdur sui san- 
quinis signasse vestigits.” 

4Sce Routh’s Rel. S. vol. ILL 491-512, and vol. [V. 339-392; also in 
Delarue’s Opera Orig. yol. 1V., and in the editions of Lommatsch and Migne. 
Eusebius wrote « separate work on the life and martyrdom of his friend and 
the school which he founded, but it is lost. See H,£. VIL 34; comp. VI. 32; 
VILL. 13, and especially De Mart. Pal. c. 11, where he gives an account of 
his martyrdom and the twelve who suffered with him. The Acta Passionis S. 


Pamph. in the Act SS. Bolland. Junti T. 64. 
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Alexandria since A, D, 300, lived during the terrible times of the 
Diocletian perscoution, and was beheaded by order of Maximi- 
ous in S11, He held moderate views on the restoration of the 
lapsed, and got involyed in the Meletian schism which engaged 
much of the attention of the Council of Niewa. Meletius, bishop 
of Lycopolis, taking advantage of Peter's flight from  perseeu- 
tion, introduced himself into his diocese, and assumed the char- 
acter of primate of Egypt, but was deposed by Peter in 306 for 
insubordination, We haye from Peter fifteen canons on disci- 
pline, and a few bomiletical fragments in which he rejects 
Origen’s views of the pre-existence and ante-mundaue fall of the 
soul as heathenish, and contrary to the Seripture account of 
creation. ‘This dissent would place him among the enemies of 
Origen, but Eusebius makes no allusion to it, and praises him 
for piety, knowledge of the Scriptures, and wise administration. 

VI. Hieracas (ILierax), from Leontopalis in Egypt, towards 
the end of the third century, belongs only ina wider sense to the 
Alexandrian school, and perhaps had no connexion with it at all. 
Epiphanius reckons him among the Manichewan heretics. He 
was, at all events, a perfectly original plienomenon, distinguished 
for his varied learning, allegorical exegesis, poetical talent, and 
still more for his eccentric asecticism, Nothing is left of the 
works which he wrote in the Greek and Egyptian languages. 
He is said to have denied the historical reality of the fall and the 
resurrection of the body, and to have declared celibacy the only 
sure way to salyation, or at least to the highest degree of blessed- 
vess. His followers were called /Zierucit.? 


1H. E. VIL. 13; IX. 6, The fragments in Ronth, TV. 23-82. Peter 
taught in a sermon on the soul, that soul and body were created together oa 
the same day, and that the theory of pre-existence is derived from “the Hel- 
lenic philosophy, and is forcign to those who would lead a godly life in Christ” 
(Ronth, p. 49 5q.). 

7 Our information about Mierax is almost wholly derived from Epiphanius, 
Jirr. §7, who says that he lived during the Diocletian persecution. Eusebius 
knows nothing about him; for the Egyptian bishop Mierax whom he mentions 
in two places (VIL. 2) and 30), was a contemporary of Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, to whom he wrote a paselial leer about 262, 
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§ 193. Opponents of Origen. Methodius, 


(L.) Mevodiov émioxérou nal papropoe ra eipioxdueva sévra, In Gallandi's 
“Vet. Patr. Biblioth.” Tom. ITE; in J/igne’s “ Patrol. Gr.’ Tom. 
XVIII. col. 9-408; and by A. Jahn (S. Methodii Opera, et 8. Metho- 
dius Platonizans, Hal. 1865, 2 pts.). The first ed. waa publ, by Com- 
befis, 1644, and more completely in 1672. English translation in 
Clark's “ Ante-Nicene Libr.,” vol, XIV. (Edinb. 1869.) 

(IL) Tieronymus: De Viris i//. 83, and in several of his Epp. and Com- 
ment. Epremantcs: Her. 64. Socrates: H. £, VI. 31. Pxo- 
Trus: Bib/. 234-237. 

Eusebius is silent about Method., perhaps because of his opposition to 
Origen; while Photius, perhaps for the same reason, pays more atten- 
tion to him than to Origen, whose De Principiis he pronounces blas- 
phemous, Bibi. 8. Gregory of Nyssa, Arethas, Leontius Byzantius, 
Maximus, the Martyrologium Romanum (XIV. Kal, Oct.) and the 
Menologium Graecum (ad diem 20 Junii), make honorable mention 
of him. : 

(I11.) Leo Auuatius: Diatribe de Methodiorum Scriptis, in his ed, of the 
Convivium in 1656. Farric. “ Bibl. Gr,,” ed. Harles, VIL. 260 sqq. 
W. Mécwer in Herzog*, [X. 724-726. (He discusses especially the 
relation of Methodius to Origen.) G. SALMON in Sinith and Wace, 
III. 909-911. i‘ 


The opposition of Demetrius to Origen proceeded chiefly from 
personal feeling, and had no theological significance. Yet it 
made a pretext at least of zeal for orthodoxy, and in subsequent 
opponents this motive took the principal place. ‘This was the 
case, so early as the third century, with Metliodius, who may 
be called a forerunner of Epiphanius in his orthodox war against 
Origen, but with this difference that he was much more 
moderate, and that in other respects he seems to have been an 
admirer of Plato whom he imitated in the dramatic dress of 
composition, and of Origen whom he followed in his allegorical 
method of interpretation. He oecupied the position of Chiris- 
tian realism against the speculative idealism of the Alexandrian 
teacher. ‘ 

Metitoprvs (also called Eabulias) was bishop first of Olym- 
pus and then of Patava (both in the province of Lycia, Asis 
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Minor, on the southern coast), and died a martyr in 311 or 
eartior, in the Diocletian persceution.! 

Hix principal work is lis Sywapostum or Danguet of Ten 
Virgins? Tt is an eloquent but verbose and extravagait enlogy 
on the adyaitages and blessings of voluntary virginity, which 
he describes as “something supernaturally great, wonderful, and 
glorious,” aud as “the best and noblest manner of life.’ Tt was 
unknown before Christ (the dezadvdzros), At tirst men were 
allowed to marry sisters, then came polyganty, the next progress 
was Monoguny, with continence, but the perfect state is celibacy 
for the kingdom of Christ, aecording to his mysterious hint in 
Matt. 19; 12, the recommendation of Paul, 1 Cor. 7: 1, 7, 34, 
40, and the passage in Revelation 14: 1-4, where “a hundred 
and forty-four thousand yirgins” are distinguished from the 
innumerable multitude of other saints (7: 9). 

The literary form is interesting. The Ten Virgins are, of 
course, suggested by the parable in the gospel. The conception 
of the Symposium and the dialogue are borrowed from Plato, 
who celebrated the praixes of Eros, as Methodius the praises of 
virginity. Methodius begins with a brief dialogue between 
Eubulios or Eubuiion (7. e. himself) and the virgin Gregorion 
who was present at a bauquet of the teu yirgins in the gardens 
of Arete (i.e. personified yirtue) and reports to him ten dis- 
courses which these yirgins suecessively delivered in praise of 





' Jerome inakes bim bishop of Tyre (“ Meth. Olympi Lycin et postea Tyri 
episcopus”) 5 but as all other authorities mention Pstara as his second dincese, 
“Tyre” is probably the error of a transeriber for “ Patara,”’ or for “ Myra,” 
which lies nearly midwey between Olyuipus and Patara, and probably belonged 
to the one or the other diveese before it became an independent see, Tt is not 
likely that Tyre in Plenicia should have called a bishop frow so great a dis 
tance. Jerome locates the uziriyrdom of Methodius at “Chaleis in Greeee’ 
(in Bub). But Soplirontus, the Greek traustutor, substitutes “in the East” 
for “in Greece" Perhapa (as Silion sngvests, p. 909) Jerome confounded 
Methodius of Patara with a Methodins whose name tradition has preserved aa 
Hmtriye at Chaleis in the Deciun perseention. This confusion is all the more 
probable as he did not know the tine of the murtyedom, and says that some 
esign it to the Diocletian persecution (ad extremimn novissima: persecutions”), 
others to the persecution “snly Decio et Valerian? 

F Soudan ri Sea sei rian Sim poravini, or Convivium Deeem Virginua. 
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chastity. At the end of the banquet the victorious Thecla, 
chief of the virgins (St. Paul’s apoeryphal companion), stauding 
on the right haud of Arete, begins to sing a hymn of' chastity to 
which the virgins respond with the oft-repeated refrain, 


“T keep myself pure for Thee, O Bridegroom, 
And holding a lighted torch, I go to meet Thee"! 


Then follows « concluding dialogue between Eubulios and Gre- 
gorion oa the question, whether chastity ignorant of lust is 
preferable to chastity which feels the power of passion and 
overcomes it, in other words, whether a wrestler who has no 
opponents is better than a wrestler who has many and strong 
antagonists and continually contends against them without being 
worsted. Both agree in giving the palm to the latter, and then 
they betake themselves to “ the care of the ontward man,” ex- 
pecting to resume the delicate disenssion on the next day. 

The taste and morality of virgins diseussing at great length 
the merits of sexual purity are very questionable, at least from 
the standpoint of modern eivilization, but the enthusiastic 
praise of chastity to the extent of total abstinence was in full 
accord with the prevailing asceticism of the fathers, including 
Origen, who freed himself from carnal temptation by an act of 
violence against nature. 

The work On the Resurrection, likewise in the form of a 
dialogue, aud preserved in large extracts by Epiphanius and 
Photius, was directed against Origen and his views on creation, 
pre-existence, and the immateriality of the resurrection body, 
The orthodox speakers (Eubulios and \.uxentios) maintain that 
the son] cannot sin without the body, that the body is not a 
fetter of the soul, but its inseparable companion and an in- 
strument for good as well as evil, and that the carth will not be 
destroyed, but purified and transformed into a blessed abode for 
the risen saints. In a book On Things Created? le vefutes 


\ dypriw cot, Kul Aaumisar pacadépoue xparvbaa, Nudie, brarrdaw cot. 
2 Tept raw peryran', known to us only from extracts in Photins, Cod. 235. 
Salmon identifies this book with the Yeo mentioned by Socrates, ZH. FE. VL 13, 


as an attack upon Origen. 
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Origeu’s view of the eternity of the world, who thought it neces. 
sary to the conception of God asan Alnighty Creator aud Ruler, 
and as the onchangerble Being, 

The Dialogue On Free Will* treats of the origin of matter, 
and strongly resembles a work on that subject (zepé tH Bays) 
of whieh Eusebius vives an extract and which he ascribes to 
Maximus, a writer from the close of the second century? 

Other works of Methodius, imentioned ly Jerome, are: 
Ayainst Porphyry (10,000 lines); Commentarios on Genesis and 
Canticles; De Pythonissa (on the witch of Eudor, against 
Origen’s view that Samuel was Jaid under the power of Satan 
when he evoked her by magical art). A TLomily for Palm 
Sunday, and a TTomily on the Cross are also assigned to him, 
But there were several Methodii among the patristic writers. 


§ 194, Lucian of Antioch. 


(L) Loucrant Fragmenta in Routh, e/. s, TV. 3-17. 

(II,) Evsen. J/, 2. VUT, 13; 1X. 6 (and Rufinus's Eus. IX. 6), Her 
De Vir. ill. 77, and in other works, Socrar.: JL J 11.10. So- 
gom.: JT £11, 5. Eprrnan.: Ancoratus, e358, Trropor,: Jf. £. 
I.3, Puinosronaius: Jf #1. 14,15. Ciysostom's Jom. in 
Lucian, (in Oper ed. Montjaucon, T, 11, 624 sy; Migne, ‘ Patr, Gr.” 
1. 520 sqy.) Turnarr: seta Mart, p. 03 sq. 

(III.) seta Sanet. Jan, VIL 867 sq. Banos. ctw. ad ann. 811. Brief 
notices in TinLeMoNT, Cayr, Fauricivs, NEANDER, GIESELER, 
Hern. (Concilicngesch. vol. 1). Wawnack: Lue. der Mért. in 
Herzog? VUL. (1881), pp. 767-772. J.T. Srokes, in Smith & Wace, 
TIT., 748 anil 749, 

On his textual labors sce the critical Introductions to the Bible. 


T, Luctan was an eminent presbyter of Antioch and martyr 
of the Diocletian persecution, renewed by Maximin. Very 
little is known of him. He was transported from Antioch to 
Nicomedia, where the emperor thea resided, made a noble con- 

Tlepi aireFouciov, De lihero arbitrio, Freedom of the will is strongly em- 
phasized by Justin Martyr, Origen, aud all the Greek fathers, 

7 Prop. Heang, VU. 22; comp. 1. EV, 27; and Routh, Rel. & IL 87. 


Miller and Salmon suppose that MMothodins borrowed from Maximus, and 
merely furvished the rhetorical introduction. 
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fession of his faith before the judge and died under the tortures 
in prison (311). His memory was celebrated in Antioch on the 
7th of January. His piety was of the severely ascetic type. 

His memory was obscured by the suspicion of unsounduess in 
the faith. Eusebius twice mentions him and his glorious martyr- 
dom, but is silent about his theological opinions, Alexander of 
Alexandria, in an encyclical of 321, associates him with Paul 
of Samosata and makes him responsible for the Avian heresy ; 
he also says that he was exeommunicated or kept aloof from the 
church (dzoavvdywyog znzeve) during the episcopate of Domnus, 
Timeeus, unl Cyrillus; intimating that his schismatie condition 
ceased before his death. ‘The charge brought against him and 
his followers is that he denied the elernity of the Logos, and the 
human sound of Christ (the Logos taking the place of the rational 
soul), Arius and the Arians speak of him as thet teacher. 
On the other hand Psendo-Athanasius calls him a great and holy 
martyr, and Chrysostom preached a eulogy on him Jan, 1, 387. 
Baronius defends his orthodoxy, other Catholies deny it.! Some 
distinguished two Lueiaus, one orthodox, and one heretical ; bat 
this is a groundless hypothesis. 

The contradictory reports are easily reconciled by the assump- 
tion that Lucian was a critical scholar with sone peculiar views 
ou the Trinity and Christology which were not in harmony with 
the later Nicene orthodoxy, but that he wiped out all stains hy 
his heroie confession and martyrdom.* 

IT. The ereed which goes by his name and was found after 
his death, is quite orthodox as far as it goes, and was Jail with 
three similar creeds before the Synod of Antioch held A.D, 341, 
with the intention of being substituted for the Crecd of Nicseas 


‘Seo Baron, Annal, ad ann. 311; De Broglie, L'église ef Vempire, 1. 375; 
Newman, slrians of the Fourth Century, 414. 

? Hefele, Concilienyeseh., vol. 1., p. 258 sq. (2nd ed.), assumes to the same 
effect that Lueian first sympathized with his countryman, Paul of Samosata, in 
his humanitarian Christology, and hence was excommunicated for a while, but 
afterwards renounced this heresy, was restored, and acquired great fame by his 
improvement of the text of the Septuagint and by his martyrdom. 

® This Synod is recognized as legitimate and orthodos, and its twenty-five 
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Tt resembles the erced of Gregorius Thanmaturgus, is strictly 
trivitarian and acknowledges Jesus Clirist “as the Son of God, 
the only begotten God,’ through whom all things were made, 
who was begotten of the Father before all ages, God of God, 
Whale of Whole, One of One, Perfect of Perfect, King of 
Kings, Lord of Lords, the living Word, Wisdom, Life, True 
Light, Way, Truth, Resurreetion, Shepherd, Door, unchange- 
able and unalterable, the immutable Likeness of the Godhead, 
both of the substance and will and power and glory of the Father, 
the first-born of all ereation,*® who was in the beginning with 
God, the Divine Logos, according to what is said in the Gospel ; 
‘And the Word was God (John 1s 1), through whom all things 
were made’? (ver. 3), and in whom ‘all things consist’ (Col, 1; 
17): who in the last days came down from above, and was bern 
of a Virgin, according to the Seriptures, and became man, the 
Mediator between God and min,” ete? 

IIL. Lauteianus is known also by his eritical revision of 
the text of the Septuagint and the Greck Testament. Jerome 


canons are accepted, although it confirmed the previous deposition of Athana- 
sius for violating a canon. See a full acceount in Hefele, Lo. TL. 502-430. 

Troy powoyeny Gedy. Comp. the Vatican and Sinaitie reading of Jolin 1: 18, 
povoyevic Dede (without the article), instead of 6 powoperge vide. The phrase 
povoyevic Yiroe was widely used in the Nicene age, not oniy by the orthodox, 
but also by Arian wrilers in the sense of one who is both re (divine) and 
povoyrryc. See Hort’s Two Dissertations on this subject, Cambr., 1876. In the 
usual punctuation of Lucian’s ereed, toy povoyer7 is connected with the pre- 
ceding voy vidiw uizod, and separated from Yedv, so as to read “his Son the only 
begotten, Gad,” ele. 

2 spwréronov (not spurdxtiecoy, first-ervatel) taen¢ Kricroe, from Col. 1+ 17, 

YSee the creed in full in Athanasius, Ap. de Synodia Arimint et Scleucide 
celebratis, % 28 (Opera cd. Montf. T. ii, 755); Memsi, Cone. 1, 1839-42; Sehaff, 
Crevds of Christendom, 11, 25-28; and Wahn, Bibl der Symb. ed. 11, p. 18487, 
Hlefele, Le, gives a German yersion. Tt is net given as a creed of Lucian by 
Athanasius or Socrates (77. 7211. 170), or Tilarins (in bis Latin version, De 
Syn, sive de Fide Orient. #29); Int Sovamenus reports (1 BTL 5) that the 
hishops of the Synod of Antioch ascribed tt to him, and also (hat a Semi-A rian 
aynol in Carin, 367, adopted it under his name (VT. 12). It is regarded as 
genuine by Cave, Basnaye, Boll, Talia, Dorner, hut questioned either in whole 
orin port hy Routh (1. 16), Tefele, Keim, Warvack, and Caspari; but the last 
two acknowledge an authentic basis of Lacian which was enlarged by the Ans 
tiochian synod. The concluding anathema is no doubt a later addition, 
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mentions that copics were known in his day as “ exemplaria 
Lucianca,” but in other places he speaks rather disparagingly of 
the texts of Lucian, and of Hesychius, a bishop of Egypt (who 
distinguished himself in the same field). Tn the absenee of de- 
finite information it is impossible to decide the merits of his 
critical labors. His Hebrew scholarship is uncertain, and hence 
we do not know whether his revision of the Septuagint was 
made from the original." 

As to the New Testameut, it is likely that he contributed 
much towards the Syrian recension (if we may so call it), which 
was used by Chrysostom and the later Greek fathers, and which 
lies at the basis of the lewtus receptus.? 


§ 195. The Antiochian School. 


Kun (R. C.): Die Bedeutung der antioch. Schule. Weissenburg, 1856. 

C. Horsuna: Sehola Antioch, Neostad, ad 8. 1864. 

Jos, HERGENROTHER (Cardinal): Die Antioch. Schule. .Wiirzb. 1866. 

Diesrey: Geseh. des <A. Test. in der christl, Kirche, Jena, 1869 (pp, 
126-141). 

W. Méxver in Herzog?, I, 454-457. 


Lucian is the reputed founder of the ANTIOCHTAN ScHooL of 
theology, which was more fully developed in the fourth century. 
He shares this honor with his friend Dorotheus, likewise a pres- 
byter of Antioch, who is highly spoken of by Eusebius as a 
biblical scholar acquainted with Hebrew.’ But the real founders 


1 On his labors in regard to the Sept., see Simeon Metaphrastes and Suidas, 
quoted in Routh IV. 3 sq.; Field’s ed. of the Heyapla of Origen; Nestle in 
the “ Zeitschr. d. D. Morgent. Gesellsch.,'' 1878, 463-403; and the prospectus 
to the proposed ed. of the Sept. by P. de Lagarde. 

2 Dr. Hort, Introd. and Append. to Westcott and Hort’s Greek Test. (Lond. and 
N. York, 1881), p. 188, says of Lucian: “Of known names bis has a better 
claim than any other to be associated with the early Syrian revision; and the 
conjecture derives some little support from a puseage of Jerome . .. Pretermilto 
eos codices quos a Luetano et Hesychio nuncupatos urdzerit perversa contentio,” ete. 
Dr. Scrivener, who denies such a Syrian recension as an ignis fatuus, barely 
alludes to Lucian in his Introduction to the Oritirism of the N. Test., 3rd ed., 
Cambr., 1883, pp. 515, 517. 

4 Enseb. H. E. VII. 32 (in the beginning) speaks of Awpo¥ roc as having known 
him personally, He calls him “a learned nan (Adieu dvdpa) who was honored 
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of that schoo) are Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus (ec. A. D, 379-394), 
and Theodorus, bishop of Mopsuestia (893-428), both formerly 
presbyters of Antioch, 

The Antiochian Sehool was not a regular institution with a 
continuous sucecssion of teachers, like the Cateeletieal School 
of Alexandria, but a theological tendency, more particularly a 
peculiar type of hermeneutics and exegesis whieh had its centre 
in Antioch. The elaracteristie features are, attention to_ the 
revision of the text, a close adherence to the plain, natural mean- 
ing aceording to the use of language and the condition of the 
writer, and justice to the human faetor. In other words, its 
exegesis is gramiatical and historical, in distinction from the 
allegorical method of the Alexandrian School, Yet, as regards 
textual eriticism, Lucian followed in the steps of Origen. 
Nor did the Antiovhians disregard the spiritual sense, and the 
divine element in the Seriptures. The grammatico-historical 
exegesis is undoubtedly the only safe and sound basis for the 
understanding of the Seriptares as of any other book; and it is 
a wholesome check upon the wild licentiousness of the allegoriz- 
ing method whieh often substitutes imposition for exposition. 
But it may lead to different results in different hands, according 
to the spirit of the interpreter. The Arians and Nestorians 
claimed deseent from, or affinity with, Lucian and his school ; 
but from the same school proceeded also the prince of commen- 
tators among the fathers, John Clirysostom, the enlogist of 
Lucian and Diodorus, and the friend and fellow student of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. Theodoret followed in the same line, 

After the condemnation of Nestorius, the Antiochian theology 
continued to be cultivated at Nisibis and Edessa among the 
Nestorians. 


with the rank of presbyter of Antioch” at the time of bishop Cyrillus, and “a 
man of fine taste in sacred lilerature, much devoted to the sttidy of the Hebrew 
language, so that he read the Hebrew Seriptures with great facility.” He adda 
that he “was of a very liberal mind and not unacquainted with the prepara- 
tory studies pursued among the Grecks, but in other respecta a eunuch hy 
nature, having been such from his birth.” 


a | 
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NOTES. 


Cardinal Newman, when still an Anglican (in his book on Arians of the 
Fourth Century, p. 414) made the Syrian School of biblical criticism 
responsible for the Arian heresy, and broadly maintained that the 
“ mystical interpretation and orthodoxy will stand or fall together."’ But 
Cardinal Hergenréther, who is as good a Catholic and a better scholar, 
makes a proper distinction between use and abuse, and gives the fol- 
lowing fair and discriminating statement of the relation between the 
Antiochian and Alexandrian schools, and the critical and mystical method 
of interpretation to which a Protestant historian can fully assent. 
(Handbuch der allgem. Kirchengeschichte. Freiburg i. B. 2nd ed. 1879, 
vol. I. p. 281.) 

“ Die Schule von Antiochien hatte bald den Glanz der Alexandrinischen 
erreicht, ja sogar tiberstrahlt. Beide konnten sich vielfach erginzen, da 
jede thre eiyenthiimliche Entwicklung, [ultung und Methode hatte, konnten 
aber auch eben wegen iherer Verschiedenheit leicht unter sich in Kampf 
und anf Abwege von der Kirchenlehre gerathen. Woehrend bei den Alexan- 
drinern eine speculativ-intuitive, zum Mystischen sich hinneigende Richtung 
hervortrai, war bei den Antiochenern eine logisch-reflectirende, durchaus 
niichterne Verstandesrichiung vorherrschend. Wahrend jene enge an die 
platonische Philosophie sich anschlossen und zwar vorherrschend in der 
Gestalt, die sie unter dem hellenistischen Juden Philo gewonnen hatte, waren 
die Antiochener einem zum Stoiciamus hinneigenden EPklekticismus, dann der 
Aristotelischen Schule ergeben, deren scharfe Dialektik ganz ihrem Geiste 
zusagte. Demgemiiss wurde in der alexandrinischen Schule vorzugaweise die 
allegoriach-mystische Erkldrung der heiligen Schrift gepflegt, in der Antio- 
cheniachen dagegen die buchsttibliche, grammatisch-logische und historische 
Interpretation, ohne dass desshalb der mystische Sinn und insbesondere die 
Typen deg Alten Bundes ginzlich in Abrede gestellt worden waren. Die 
Origenisten suchen die Unaulinglichkeit des blossen buchstdblichen Sinnea 
und die Nothwendigkeit der allegorischen Auslegung nachzuweisen, da der 
Wortlaut vieler biblischen Stellen Falsches, Widersprechendes, Gottes Unwiir- 
diges ergebe ; sie fehiten hier durch dus Uebermass dez Allegorisirens und 
durch Verwechslung der figiirlichen Redeweisen, die dem Literalsinne ange- 
hiren, mit der mystischen Deutung ; sie verfliichtigten oft den historischen 
Gehalt der biblischen Erzihlung, hinter deren duaserer Schale sie einen ver- 
borgenen Kern suchen zu miissen glaubten. Damit stand ferner in Verbin-, 
dung, dass in der alerandrinischen Schule das Mament des Ueberverninfligen, 
Unausprechlichen, Geheimnisavollen in den gittlichen Dingen stark beton’ 
tourde, wahrend die Antiochener vor Allem das Veraunftgemasse, dem mensch- 
lichen Geiste Entsprechende in den Dogmen hervorhoben, das Christenthum 
ala eine das menschliche Denken befriedigende Wahrheit nachzuweisen 
suchten. Indem sie aber dieses Streben verfolgten, wollten die hervorragen- 
den Lehrer der antiochenischen Schule keineswegs den tibernatiirlichen Char 


Vol. I1.—52, 
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akter und die Mysterien der Kirchenlehre bestreiten, sie erkannten dicse in 
der Mehrzah! an, wie Chrysotomus und Theodorel ; aber ecinzelne Gelehrte 
konnten iiber dem Bemithen, die Glaubenslehren leicht verstindlich und be- 
greiflich zu machen, thren Inhalt verunstallen und zerstoren.” 


§ 196. Tertullian and the African School. 


Comp, the liter. on Montanism, 2109, p. 415. 


(L.) TERTULLTANI que supersunt omnia. Ed. Franc, OENLER. Lips. 
1853, 3 vols. The third vol. contains dissertations Me Vita et 
Seriptis Tert. by Nic. Le Nourry, Mosheim, Noesselt, Semler, Kaye. 

Earlier editions by Beatus Ithenanus, Bas. 1521; Pametins, Antwerp, 
1579; Rigaltius (Rigault), Par. 1684 and Venet. 1744; Semler, Halle, 
1770-8. 6 yols.; Oberthiir, 1780; Leopold, in Gersdorf’s “ Biblioth, 
patrum cecles, Latinorum selecta’’ (IV-VITI.), Lips. 1889-41; and 
Migqne, Pay. 1884. A new ed. by Retrrerscuerp will appear iu the 
Vienna ‘* Corpus Seriptorum eceles, Lat." 

English transl. by P. HWotmMes and others in the “ Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library,” Ldinb, 1868 sqq. 4 yols. German translation by 
K, A. H, KELLNER. Kan, 1882, 2 vols. 

(II,) Evsen. H, G. IT. 2,25; 11]. 20; V.5. Jerome: De Vrris ten. ¢. 58. 

(III,) NEANDER: Antignosticns, Geist des Tertullianus u. Einleitung in 
dessen Schriften. Berl. 1825, 2d ed. 1849. 


J. Kaye: Lecles. Hist. of the second and third Centuries, illustrated 
from the Writinys of Tertullian. 3d ed. Lond. 1845, 

Cari Hessensera: Tertullian’s Lehre aus seinen Schriften entwie- 
elt. 1. 7h. Leben und Schriften. Dorpat 1848 (186 pages). 

P. Gortwanp: De Montanismo Tertulliani. Breslau, 1863. 
Hermann Rossen: Dus Neue Testement Teriullian’s. Leipz. 1871 
(731 pages.) A reconstruction of the text of the old Latin version 
of the N. T. from the writings of Tertnllian. 

Ap. Enert: (esch. der Christl. lat. Lit. Leipz, 1874, sqq. T. 24-81, 

A. Havek: Terlullian'’s Leben und Schriften, Erlangen, 1877 (410 
pages.) With judicious extracts from all his writings. 

(fV.) On the chronology of Tertullian’s works see NOsseiv: De rera 
tate et doctrina Seriptorum Trrtull. (in Ochler's ed. TUL. 340-619) ; 
Unrnorn: FMundamentu Chronlagiv Tertullioacer (Gottingen 1852) ; 
Boxwersen: Die Schriften Tertallians nach der Zeit ihrer Ahfussung 
(Bonn 1879. 89 pages); Harnacn: Zur Claronalogin der Sehriften 
Tertulliaus (Lheipa. UST8); NOELVECHEN > AbAessnnysseit der Schriften 
Tortillians (Leip. Ls). 

(V.) On special points Onnnrscrns Jertullian und seine Anferstehungs- 
lehre (Augsb. 1878, 84 pp), PB. d. Setiaior: De Latinitate Tertul- 
fiani (Urhing, US77). ML Nir ewanns Chraruin Tertullianearinn, 
pert Lot 17 (alle tsst 8 TEA eitthies Totinn's Dey 
chologie stefan My USS 78 pu Dy theses lie Geese 
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siitze uv. Mittel der Wortbildung bei Tertullian (Leip2. 1881, 56 pp); 
Lupwia: Tert's Ethil:. (Leipz. 1885). Special treatises ou Tertullian, 
by Hefele, Eugelhardt, Leopold, Schaff (in Herzog), Ebert, Kolberg. 


The Western church in this period exhibits no such scientific 


roductiveness as the Eastern, The apostolic church was pre- 
Pp ston Was pre 


dominantly Jewish, the ante-Nicene church, Greek, the post- 


Nicene, Roman. The Roman chureh itself was first predomi- 
nantly Greek, and her earliest writers—Clement, Hermas, Ire- 





neus, Hippolytus—wrote exclusively in Greek. Latin Chris- 
tianity begins to appear in literature at the end of the second 
century, and then not in Italy, but in_North Africa, not in 
Rome, but in Carthage, and very characteristically, not with 
converted speculative philosophers, bnt with practical lawyers 
and rhetoricians. This literature does not gradually unfold 
itself, but appears at onee under a fixed, clear stamp, with a 
strong realistic tendency. North Africa also gave_to the West- 
ern church the fundamental book—the Bible in its first Latin 
Version, the so-callel Itala, and this was_the basis of Jerome's 
Vulgata_which to this day is the recognized standard Bible of 
Rome. There were, however, probably several Latin versions 
of portions of the Bible current in the West before Jerome. 


T. Life of Tertullian, 


Quintus Seprimius Frorexs TERTULLIANUS is the father 


cf the Latin theology and church language, and one of the 


reatest men of Christian antiguity. We know little of his life 


hut what is derived from his book and from the brief notice of 
Jerome in his catalogue of illustrious men, But few writers 
have impressed their individuality so strongly in their books 
as this African father, In this respect, as well as in others, 
he resembles St, Paul,and Martin Luther. He was born about 
the year 150, at Carthage, the ancient rival of Rome, where his 
father was serving as captain of a Roman legion under the pro- 
consul of Africa, He received a liberal Greco-Roman educa- 
tion ; his writings manifest an extensive acquaintance with his- 
torical, philosophical, poetic, and antiquarian literature, and 
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with juridical terminology and all the arts of an advocate. He 
seems to have devoted himself to politics and forensic elo- 


BI 


qnenee, either in Carthage or in Rome, Eusebius calls him “a 


man aceurately acquainted with the Roman laws,’”! 


and many 
regard him as identical with the Tertyllus, or Tertullianus, who 
is the author of several fragments in the Pandects. 

To his thirtieth or fortieth year he lived in heathen blindness 
and lieentiousuess.* Towards the end of the second century he 
embraced Christianity, we know not exactly on what occasion, 
but evidently from deepest conviction, and with all the fiery 
energy of his sonl; defended it henceforth with fearless decision 
against heatheus, Jews, and hereties ; and studied the strictest 
morality of life. His own words may be applied to himself: 
“ Finnt, non nuscantur Christian?” We was married, and gives 
us a glowing picture of Christian family lite, to which we haye 
hefore referred; lut in his zeal for every form of self-denial, he 
set eelibaey still higher, and advised his wife, in case he shonld 
die before her, te remain a widow, or, at least never to marry 
an unbelieving husband; and he afterwards put second mar- 
riage even on a Jevel with adultery, He entered the ministry 
of the Catholic church? first probably in Carthage, perhaps in 
Rome, where at all events he spent some time ;* but, like Clem- 
ent of Alexandria and Origen, he neyer_rose above the rank of 
presbyter. 


Some years after, hetween_199 and 203, he joined the pnri- 
tanic, thongh orthodox, sect of the Montanists. Jerome attri- 


lr EB. 11.2, We adds that Tertullian was “ particularly distinguished 
among the eminent men of Rome,’ and quotes a passage from his Apology, 
“which is also translited into the (ireck.” 

2 De Resurr. Carn. ¢, 59, he contesses: * Eyo me seio neque alia carne adulteria 
commisiave, neque nine alia carne ad contincntiam enitil’ Conip. also Apolog., ec. 
18 and 25; De Anima, ce. 2; De Ponit., ¢ Vand 12; Ad Seapul., c. 5. 

3 This fact, however, rests only on the authority of Jerome, and does not ap- 
pear from Tertullivn’s own writings. Roman Catholie historians, with their 
dislike to married priests, haye made him a layman on the insufficient ground 
of the passage: “ Nonre et Leied sacerdotes eumust" De Exhort. Cast., c. 7. 

* De Cwltu Femin., c. 7. Comp. Enseb, IL 2. 
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butes this change to personal motives, charging it to the envy 
and insults of the Romau clergy, frou whom he himself ex- 
pevienced many an indignity.’ But Tertullian was inelined to 
extremes from the first, especially to moral austerity. He was 
no donbt attracted by the radical contempt for the world, the 
strict asceticism, the severe discipline, the martyr enthusiasm, 
and the chiliasm of the Montanists, and was repelled by the 
growing conformity to_the world in the Roman church, whieh 
just at that period, under Zephyrinus and Callistus, openly took 
under its protection a very Jax penitential discipline, and at the 
same time, though only temporarily, favored the Patripassian 
error of Praxeas, an opponent of the Montanists, Of this man 
Tertullian therefore says, in his sarcastic way: TLe has exeeu- 
ted in Rome two works of the devil; has deiven out prophecy 
(the Montanistic) and brought iu heresy (the Pateipassian); has 
turned off the Holy Ghost and crucified the Father.* Tertul- 
lian now fought the catholics, or the psychicals, as he frequently 
calls them, with the same inexorable stermness with which he 
had combated the hereties. The departures of the Montanists, 
however, related more to points of morality and discipline than 
of doctriue; and with all his hostility to Rome, Tertuilian 
1, and wrote, 


remained a zealous advocate of the catholie fai 








even from his schismatic position, several of his most effective 
works against the heretics, especially the Gnostics, Indeed, as 
a divine, he stood far above this fanatical sect, and gave it by 
his writings an importance and an influence in the church itself 
which 4 certainly would never otherwise have attained. 

He labored in Carthage as_a Montanist presbyter and an 
author, and died, as Jerome says, in deerepit old age, according 
to some abont the year 220, according to others not till 240; for 
the exact time, as well as the manner of his death, are unknown. 
His followers in Afriea propagated themselves, under the name 


' De Vir. illustr., c. 53: “Hie [Tert.] eam usque ad mediam atatem presbyter 
veclesive permanusisarl, invidia et coutumeliis elericorum Romane ecclesia ad Montani 
dogma delapsus in multia vis nove prophetia: meminit.” 

* Adv. Prac. ec. 1, 
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of “ Tertullianists,” down to dhe time of Augustin in the fifth 
century, aid took perhaps a middle place between the proper 
Montanists and the eatholic church. That he ever returned into 
the bosom of Catholicism is an entirely grotundess opinion, 

Strange that this most powerful defender of old catholic ortho- 
doxy and the teacher of the high-cluwebly Cyprian, should have 
been a schismatic and an antagonist of Rome, But he had 
in his constitution the tropical fervor and acerbity of the Punic 
character, and that bold spirit of independence in which his 
native city of Carthage once resisted, through more than a lun- 
dred years’ war,! the rising power of the seven-hilled city on the 
Tiber, He traly represents the African churel, in which a 
similar antagonisin continued to reveal itself, not only among 
the Donatists, but even among the leading adyoeates of Catholi- 
cism, Cyprian died at variance with Rome on the question of 
heretical baptism ; «aud Augustin, with all his great services to 
the eatholie system of faith, became at the same time, through 
his anti-Pelagian doctrines of sin and grace, the father of evan- 
velical Protestantism and of semi-Protestant Jansenism, 

Hippolytus presents several interesting points of contact. Tle 
Was a younger contemporary of Tertullian, though they never 
met as far as we know. Both were eluumpious of catholic ortho- 
doxy against heresy, and yet both opposed to Rome.  Hippolytas 
charged two popes with heresy as well as laxity of discipline ; 
and yet in view of his supposed repentance and martyrdom (as 
reported by Pradecntins nearly two hundred years afterwards), 
he was cinonized iv the Roman church ; while sich honor was 
never conferred upon the African, though le was a greater and 
more useful man, 

II. Character, Tertullian was_a_raye yrenius, perfectly origi- 
nal_and fresh, but anguiar, boisterous and_cecentric; full of 
glowing fantasy, pointed wit, keen discernment, polemic dex- 
tority, aml moral earnestness, but wanting in clearness, modera- 
tion, and symietrical development. Ie resembled a foaming 


1B. C. 264-146, 
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mountain torrent rather than a calm, transparent river in the 
valley. His vehement temper was never fully subdued, although 
he strugyled sincerely against it? Ne was a man of strong con- 
victions, and never hesitated to express them without fear or 
favor. 

Like almost all great men, he combined strange contrarieties 
of character. Here we are again reminded of Luther ; though 
the reformer had nothing of the ascetic gloom and rigor of the 
African father, and exhibits instead with all his gigantic energy, 
a kindly serenity and childlike simplicity altogether foreign to 
the latter. Tertnllian dwells enthusiastically on the divine fool- 
ishness of the gospel, and has a sublime contempt for the world, 
for its science aud its art; and yet his writings are a mine of an- 
tiquarian knowledge, and novel, striking, and fruitful ideas, 
He ealls the Grecian philosophers the patriarchs of all heresies, 
and scornfully asks; “ What has the academy to do with the 
church? what has Christ to do with Plato—Jerusalem with 
Athens?” He did not shrink from insulting the greatest nat- 
ural gift of God to man by his “Credo quia absurdum est.” And 
yet reason does him invaluable service against his antagonists? 
He vindicates the principle_of church authority and tradition 
with great force and ingenuity against all heresy ; yet, when a 
Montanist, he claims for himself with equal energy the right of 
private judgment and of individual protest.” He has a vivid 
sense of the corruption of human nature and the absolute need 
of moral regeneration; yet he declares the soul to_be born 
Christian, and unable to find rest except in Christ. “ The testi- 


‘Comp. his own painful confession in De Patient, c. 1; ‘ Miserrimus ego 
semper reger caloribus tmpatientirec.” 

? [na similar manner Luther, though himself one of the most original and 
frnitful thinkers, sometimes unreasonably abuses reason as the devil's mistress. 

51Iy this apparent contradiction Luther resembles Tertullian: he fought 
Romanism with private judgment, and Zwinglians, Anabaptists, and all sec- 
tarians (“ Sehwarm—nund Rottengeister,” as he called them) with catholic au- 
thority; he denounced “the dammed heathen Aristotle,” as the father of 
Popish scholasticism, and nsed scholastic distinctions in support of the ubiquity 
of Christ’s body against Zwingli. 
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monies of the soul,” says he, “are as true as they are simple ; as 
simple as they are popular; as popular as they are natural; as 
natural as they are divine.” He is just the opposite of the 
genial, less vigorous, but more learned and comprehensive 
Origen. He adopts the strictest supranatural principles; and 
yet he is a most decided realist, and attributes body, that ts, as 
it were, a corporeal, tangible substantiality, even to God and to 
the soul ; while the idealistie Alexandrian cannot speak spirit- 
ually enough of God, and can conceive the human soul without 
and before the existence of the body. Tertullian’s theology 
revolyes about the great Pauline antithesis of sin and grace, 
and breaks the road to the Latin anthropology and soteriology 
afterwards developed by his like-minded, but clearer, calmer, 
and more considerate countryman, Augustin. For his oppo- 
nents, be they heathens, Jews, heretics, or catholics, he has as 
little indulgence and regard as Luther. With the adroitness of 
a special pleader he entangles them in self-contradictions, pur- 
snes them into every nook and corner, oyerwhelms them with 
arguments, sophisms, apophthegms, and sarcasins, drives them 
before him with unmerciful Jashings, and almost always makes 
them ridiculous and contemptible. His polemics everywhere 
leave marks of blood. It is a wonder that he was not killed 
by the heathens, or excommunicated by the Catholics. 

Hlis style is exceedingly characteristic, and corresponds with 
his thought, It is terse, abrupt, laconic, sententious, nervous, 
figurative, full of hyperbole, sudden turns, legal technicalities, 
African provincialisms, or rather antiquated or vulgar latin- 
isms. It abounds in fatinized Greek words, and new expres- 


1 According to Niebuhr, a most competent judge of Latin antiquities. Pro 
vinces and colonies offen retain terms and phrases after they die out in the 
capital and in the mother country. Renan says with reference to Tertullian 
(Mare-Auréle, p. 456): La ngua volgata’ P Afrique contribua ainsi dans une 
large part dla formation dela longue eceléainstique de U Occident, et ainsi elle exerga 
une jylnenee décisive sur nos langues miodernes, Mars il résulta de la une antre 
conaéquence » cext yne les tertes foulamentunsile la itérature latine chrétienne furent 
forita deus une langue que lettrés l' Italie Growrdrent barbare et corrompue, ce qui 
plus tard doniu veeagon de li part des rhéteurs i des objections et d des (piyrammes 
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sions, in roughnesses, angles, and obscurities ; sometimes, like a 
grand yoleanie eruption, belching precious stones and dross in 
strange confusion ; or like the foaming torrent tumbling over 
the precipice of rocks and sweeping all before it. His mighty 
spirit wrestles with the form, and breaks its way through the 
primeval forest of nature’s thinking. He had to create the 
church language of the Latin tongue.’ 

In short, we see in this remarkable man, both intellectually 
and morally, the fermenting of a new creation, but not yet quite 
set free from the bonds of chaotic darkness and brought into 
clear and beautiful order. 


NOTES. 
I. Gems from Tertullian’s writings. 

The philosophy of persecution : 

“SEMEN EST SANGUIS CHRISTIANORUM.” (Apol. c. 50.) 

The human soul and Christianity (made for Christ, yet requiring 
a new birth): 

“TESTIMONIUM ANIMA NATURALITER CHRISTIAN.” (De Test. 
Anim. c, 2; see the passages quoted $40, p. 120.) 

“FIUNT, NON NASOCUNTUR CHRISTIANI.” (dApol. 18, De Test 
Anim. 1.) 

Christ the Truth, not Habit (versus traditionalism) : 

“CHRISTUS VERITAS EST, NON CONSUETUDO.”’ (De Virg. vel. 1.) 

General priesthood of the laity (versus an exclusive hierarchy): 

“ NONNE RET LAICI SACERDOTES SUMUS?” (De Exhort. Cast,7.) 

Religious Liberty, au inalienable right of man (versus compul- 
sion and persecution) : 

“HUMANI JURIS ET NATURALIS POTESTATIS EST UNICUIQUE 
QUOD PUTAVERIT COLERE.” (Ad Seap. 2; comp. Apol. 14 and the 
passages quoted 213, p. 35.) 


sans fin.’ Comp. the works of Rénsch, Vercellone, Kaulen, Ranke, and Ziegler 
on the Itala and Vulgata. 

1 Ruhnken calls Tertullian “ Latinitatis pessimum auctorem,” and Bishop Kaye 
‘the harshest and most obscure of writers,” but Niebuhr, (Leetures on Ancient 
History, vol. Il. p. 54), Oehler (Op. IIT. 720), and Holmes (the translator of 
Tert. against Marcion, p. ix.) judge more favorably of his style, which ia 
mostly “the terse and vigorous expression of terse and vigorous thought.” 
Renan (Mare Auréle, p, 456) calls Tertullian the strangest literary phenome- 
non: “un mélange inout de talent, de fausseté d'esprit, d'éloquence et de mauvais 
gout» grand éerivain, st Con admet que sacrifier toute grammaire et toute correction 
aU effet sois bien éerire.’ Cardinal Newman calls him “the most powerful 
writer of the early centuries" (Tracts, Theol. and Eccles. p. 219). 
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II, 


Dr. Baur (Ajreheugeeeh. TL. 428) says: “Tt is remarkable how 
adrendy the oldest Christian Apologists, in vindiewting the Christian 
ith, were led to assert the Protestant principle of freedom of faith 
and conscience” {and we must add, of public worship], “as an inhe- 
rent attribute of the conception of religion against their heathen 
opponents.” Then he quotes Tertullian, as the first who gave clear 
expression to this principle. 

Estimates of Tertullian as a man and an author. 

NeANDER (Ch. ist. 1, 683 sq., Torrey’s translation): “Tertullian 
presents special cliims to attention, buth as the first representative 
of the theological tendency in the North-Affican church, and as a 
representative of the Montanistic mode of thinking. Ife was a man 
of an ardent and profound spirit, of warm and deep feclings ; in- 
clined lo give himself up, with his whole soul and strength, to the 
object of his love, and sternly to repel everything that was foreign 
from this. He possessed rich and various stores of knowledge; 
Which had been accumulated, however, at random, and without. 
scientifie arrangement, His profoundness of thought was not united 
with logienl clearness and sobriety: an ardent, unbridled imagina- 
tion, moving ina world of sensuous images, governed him. His 
fiery aud passionate disposition, and his previons training as an adyo- 
cate and rhetorician, casily impelled him, especially in controversy, 
to rhetorical exaegerations. When he defends a ciwuse, of whose 
truth he was convinced, we often sce in him the advocate, whose 
vule anxiety is to colleet logether all the arguments whieh can help 
his vaso, it matters not whether they are true arguments or only 
plausible sophisms; and in such cases the very exuberance of his 
wit sometimes leads him astray from the simple feeling of truth. 
What must render this mana phenomenon presenting special clvins 
to the attention of the Christian historian is the faet, that Christi- 
anity is the inspiring soul of his life and thoughts; that out of 
Christianity an entirely new and rich inner world developed itself to 
his mind: but the leaven of Christianity liad first te penetrate 
through and completely refine that fiery, bold and withal rugged 
nature. We find the new wine in an old bottle; and the tung which 
it has contracted there, may easily embarrass the inexperienced 
judge. Tertallian often had more within him than he was able tu 
express: the overflowing mind was at a loss for suitable forms of 
phrascology, He had to ereate a language for the new spiritual niat- 
ter,—and that out of the rude Punie Latin,—without the aid of a 
logical and grammatical cducation, and as he was hurried along in 
the current of thoughts and feelings by his ardent nature. ILence 
the often dificult and obseare plirascology; but hence, too, the ori- 
ginal suid striking turns in his mode of representation. And henve 
this ene church-teacher, who nites great gifts with great filings, 
his Leen <0 offen tiseoneelved by those who could form no friend 
ship) With the spirit Whiel dwelt ju so uiaiily a form,” 
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Hasr( Kireheugeseh, p. 91, tenth ed.) : “ Die lateinische Kirche hatte 
fust nur Ubersetzungen, bis Tertullianus, als Heide Rhelov und Sach- 
walter zu tom, mit reicher gricchischer Gelehrsamkeit, die auch der 
Airchenvater gern sehen liess, Presbyter in seiner Vaterstadt Karthago, 
ein strenger, diisterer, feuriger Character, dem Christenthum aus pun- 
ischem Latein eine Literatur erraug, in weloher geistreiche Rhetorik, 
genialer so wie yesuchter Witz, devb sinaliches Anfassen des dealen, 
tiefes Grefith! und juridische Verstandesansicht mit einander ringen. 
Er hat der afvikaunischen Kirehe die Losung auyegeben: Christus 
sprach: Ieh bin die Wahrheit, nicht, das Herkommen. Er hat das 
Gottesbewusstsein in den Tiefen der Seele hochyehalten, aber ein Mann 
der Anctoritiit hat er die Thorheit des Evangeliumsa der Weltweisheit 
seiner Zeitgenossen, dus Unylunbliche der Wunder Gottes dem geneinen 
Weltverstanide mit stolzer Ironie entgegenyehallen. Seine Schriften, 
denen er unbedenklich Fremdes angeeignet wal mit dem Gepriige seiies 
Genius versehen hat, sind theils polemisch mit dem hiehslen Sebbstver- 
traun der katholischen Gesinnuny yeyen Heiden, Suden wal Hiivetiker, 
theils erbaulich ; sa jedoch, dass auch in jeuen dus Erbautiche, in diesen 
das Polemische fiir strenye Sitle nnd Zucht rorkrnren ist.” 

Hauck (Tertullian’s Leben und Sehvisien, p. 1): “Unter den 
Schriftstedlern der lateinischen Christenheit ist Tertullian einer der be- 
deutendsten und intressantesten. Er ist der Aufiinger der liteinischen 
Theologie, dev nicht nur ihrer Sprache seinen Stempel aufyepriigth hut, 
sondern sie uuch uuf die Bahn hinwies, welche sie lange eluhielt. Seine 
Persiinlichkeit hat ebensoviel Anzichendes als Abstossendes ; denn wer 
kiinnle den Evast seines sittlichen Strebens, den Reichthum und die Leb- 
haftigkeit seines Ceistes, die Festigkeit seiner Ceberzeuguny und idie 
stiirmische Kraft seiner Berallsamkeit verkennen? Allein eheusoweniy 
liisst sich iibersehen, dass ihin in allen Dinyen das Mass fehlte. Seine 
Erscheinung hat nichts Eules ; er war nicht fret von Biszaren, ja Ge- 
meinem. So zeigen thn seine Schriften, die Denkmiiler seines Lebens 
Er war ein Munn, der sich in unaufhirlichem Streite Leweyte ¢ sein 
ganzes Wesen triigt die Spuren hievon.” 

Cardinal HerGENROTHER, the first Roman Catholic church histo- 
rian now living (for Déllinger was excommunicated in 1870), says of 
Tertullian (in his Avreheagesch. I. 168, second ed., 1879): “ Slrenge 
und ernst, oft belssend sarkastiseh, in der Sprache gedrdingt und dunkel, 
der heidnischen Philosophie durchaus abgeneigt, mit dem rinnischen 
Rechte sehr vertraut, hat er in seinen zahlreichen Schriften Bedentendes 
Sir die Darstellung der kirchlichen Lehre geleistet, und ungeachtet seines 
Uebertritts zu den Montanisten betrachteten thw die spiiteren african- 
ischen Schriftsteller, auch Cyprian, als Muster uid Lehrer.” 

Pressensi: (Martyrs and Apoloyists, p. 875): “The African na- 
tionality gave to Christianity its most eloquent defender, in whom 
the intense vehemence, the untempered ardor of the race, appear 
purified indeed, but not subdued. No influence in the early ages 
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conld eqnal that ef Tertullian; and his writings breathe a spirit of 
such wndving power that they can never grow old, and even now 
render living, controversies which have been silent for fifteen centu- 
rivs. We nmiust seck the man in his own pxiges, still aglow with his 
enthusiasin and quivering with his passion, for the details of his per- 
sonal history are very few. The man is, as it were, absorbed in the 
writer, and we can well understand it, for his writings embody his 
whole soul. Never did a man more fully infuse his eutire moral life 
into his books, and act through his words.” 


$197. The Writings of Tertullian. 


Tertullian deyeloped_an extraordinary literary activity in two. 
languages between about 190 and 220, His earlier books in the 
(Crreek language, and some in the Latin, are lost. Those whieh 
retain are imostly short; bat they are numerous, and touch 
nearly all departurents uf religious life. They present a graphie 
picture of the ehurel of lis day, Most of his works, according 
to internal evidence, fall in the first quarter of the third century, 
in the Montanistie period of his life, and among these many of 
his ablest writings against the heretics; while, on the other 
hand, the gloomy moral austerity, which predixposed him to 
Montanisni, comes out quite strongly even in his earliest pro- 
ductions. 

His works may be grouped in three classes : apologetic; po- 
lemie ov anti-heretical ; und cthie or practical; to which may be 
added as a fourth class the expressly Montanistic tracts against 
the Catholies. We can here only mention the most important : 





1. In the AvoLoGeTic heathens and Jews, he 


leads the cause of all Christendom, and deserves the thanks of 


all Christendom. PreGivinent amouy thet is the Apologetious 
(or Apologeticum)? Tt was composed in the ceign of Septimius 
Severus, between 197 aid ZOO. Tt ts uuquestionably one of the 


most bewutifal monuments of the heroic age of the church. In 


1Om the chronological order see Notes, 

7Comp. IL A. Woodham: Tort, Liber Apologetious with English Notes aud 
an Tntealuction to the Study ol Dotristical aud Ieelesiustioal Lauinity, Cans. 
bridue, 1850, Am. ed. of Select Works of Tent, by B.A. March, New York. 
AST, pp. 26-48. 
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this work, Tertullian enthusiastically and triumphantly repels 


the attacks of the heathens upon the new religion, and demands 
for it legal toleration and equal rights with the other sects of the 
Roman empire. It is the first plea for religious liberty, as an 
inalienable right which God has given to every man, and which 
the civil government in its own interest should not only tolerate 
but respect and protect, He claims no support, no favor, but 
simply justice. The church was in the first three centuries 
a self-supporting and self-governing society (as it ought always 
to be), and no burden, but a blessing to the state, and furnished 
to it the most peaceful and useful citizens. The cause of truth 
and justice never found a more eloquent and fearless defender 
in the very face of despotic power, and the blazing fires of per- 
secution, than the author of this book. It breathes from first to 
last the assurance of victory in apparent defeat. 


“We conquer,” are his concluding words to the prefects and judges of 
the Roman empire, “ We conquer in dying; we go forth victorious at the 
yery time we are subdued. . . . Many of your writers exhort to the cour- 
ageous bearing of pain and death, as Cicero in the Tusendans, as Seneca 
in his Chanees, as Diogenes, Pyrrhus, Callinicus. And yet their words 
do not find so many disciples as Christians do, teachers not by words, but 
by their deeds, That very obstinacy you rail against is the preceptress. 
For who that contemplates it is not excited to inquire what is at the bot- 
tom of it? Who, after inquiry, does uot ewbrace our doctrines? And, 
when he has embraced them, desires not to suifer that he may become 
partaker of the fulness of God’s grace, that he may obtain from God 
complete forgiveness, by giving in exchange his blood? For that secures 
the remission of all offences, On this account it is that we return thanks 
on the very spot for your sentences. As the divine and human are ever 
opposed to each other, when we are condemned by you, we are acquitted 
by the Highest.” 


The relation of the Apologeticus to the Octavius of Minucius 
Felix will be discussed in the uext section. But even if Tertul: 
lian should have borrowed from that author (as he undoubtedly 
borrowed, without acknowledgment, mueh matter from Irenzeus, 
in his book against the Valentinians), he remains one of the most 
original and vigorous writers.' Morcover the plan is different ; 


1 Ebert, who was the first to assert the priority of Octavius, nevertheless ad- 
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Minuvius Felix pleads for Christianity as a philosopher before 
philosophers, to convince the intellect ; Tertullian as a lawyer 
and adyovate before judges, to induce them to give fair play to 
the Cliistians, who were refused cyen a hearing in the courts. 

The beautiful little traet “ On the Testimony of the Soul,” (6 
chapters) is a supplement to the sApofageticns, and furnishes one 
of the strongest positive arguments for Christianity, Here the 

_—_————— es . . 
lawman sont is called to }ear witness to the one trae Gad: it 
springs from God, it longs for God; its purer and nobler in- 
stincts and aspirations, if not diverted and perverted by selfish 
and siiful passions, tend upwards and heayenwards, and find rest 
and peaee only in God. There is, we may say, a pre-established 

* 8 
harmony between the soul _and the christian religion ; they are 
made for cael other; the human soul is constitutionally 
Christian. Awd this testinony is universal, for as God ts every- 
where, so the human soul is everywhere, But its testimony 
turns against itself’ if not heeded. 

“ Jyery soni,” he concludes, “is a culprit as well as a witness: in the 
measure that it testifies for truth, the guilt of error hes on it; and on the 
day of judgment it will stand before the court of God, without a word 
tosay. Thou proclaiuedst God, O soul, but thon didst not scek to know 
Him; evil spirits were detested by thee, and yet they were the objects of 
thy adoration; the punishments of hell were foreseen by thee, but no 


care was taken toavoid them’; thou hadst a savor of Christianity, and 
withal wert the persccutor of Christians.’” 


2. His pote wie works are acenpied chiefly with the refutation 
of the Gnostics. Here belongs first of all his thoroughly 
catholic tract, “ Qu_th "! Ttisofia 
general character and Jays down inciple ot’ 
the church in dealing with heresy. Tertullian ents off all errors 


and neologies at the ontset from the right of Iyeal contort anel 


nits (Meseh, der vhristl, lat. Lit, 1.82). ‘ Tertultian ist cinee der genialsten, 
ovigindliten tnd fruchtharsten water len christlioh-liteinisehon Autoren” 
1 Prageriptio, in legal terminology. means an exception made before the 






merits of a case are digenssed, showing oi dave that the plaintiff onght not te 
he hoard. This boolke has been inest admired by RR. Catholics as a masterly 
vindivation of the catholic rote of fiiile mgamse heretical assailants; but ity 
force is weakened hy Tertullian'’s Miatanisin, 
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appeal to the holy Scriptures, because these belong only to the 


eatholie church as the legitimate heir and guardian of Christi- 
anity. Trenrens had used the same argument, but Tertullian 
gave ita legal or forensic form. The same argument, however, 
turns also against his own secession; for the difference between 
heretics and schistmatics is really only relative, at least in 
Cyprian’s view. Tertullian afterwards asserted, in contradiction 
with this book, that in religions matters vot custom nor long 
possession, but truth alone, was to he consulted, 

Among the hereties, he attacked chiefly the Valentinian 
Guosties, and Marcion. The work agaist Mareion (A. D. 
208) is his largest, and the only one in which he indicates the 
date of composition, namely the 14th year of the reign of 
Septimius Severus (A, D, 208),' Ile wrote three works against 
this famous heretic; the first he set aside as imperfeet, the 
second was stolen from him and published with many blunders 
before it was finished. In the new work (in five hooks), he 
elaborately defer itor of all, the 
integrity of the Seriptures, and the harmony of the Old any 
New Testaments. He displays all his power of solid argument, 


e_unity of God, the Cre: 









subtle sophistry, ridicule and sarcasm, and exhausts his yuen- 
bulary of vituperation, Te is more severe npon bereties than 
Jews or Gentiles. Tle begins with a graphic description of all 
the physical abnormities of Poutus, the uative province of 
Marcion, and the gloomy temper, wild jxissions, aud ferocivus 
habits of its people, and then goes on tu say ; 


“Nothing in Pontus is so barbarous and sad as the fact that Marcion 
was born there, fouler than any Scythian, more roving than the Sarma- 
tian, more inhuman than the Massayete, more audacious than an Ama- 
zon, darker than the cloud of the Eusine, colder than its winter, more 
brittle than its ice, more deceitful than the Ister. wore craggy than Cau- 
casus. Nay, more, the true Prometheus, Almighty God, is mangled by 
Marcion's blasphemies. Marcion is more sayage Uian even the beasts of 
that barbarous region. For what beaver was ever a greater emasculator 
than he who has abolished the nuptial bond? What Pontic mouse ever 


' English translation by Peter Holmes, in the “ Ante-Nicene Libr.,” yol 
VIT., 1868 (478 pages). 
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had such gnawing powers as he who has gnawed the Gospel to pieces? 
Verily, O Euxine, thon hast produced a monster more credible to philos- 
ophers than to Christians. For the cynic Diogenes used to go about, 
lantern in hand, at mid-day, to find a man; whereas Marcion has 
quenched the light of his faith, and so lost the God whom he bad 
found.” 


The tracts “ On Baptism,” “ On the Soul,” “ On the Flesh of 
Christ,” “ On the Resurrection of the Flesh,” “ Against Hermo- 
genes,” “ Against Prazeas,” are concerned with particular 
errors, and are important to the doctrine of baptism, to Christian 
psychology, to eschatology, and christology. 

3. His numerous PRACTICAL or ASCETIC treatises throw much 
light on the moral life of the early church, as contrasted with the 
immorality of the heathen world. Among these belong the books 
“ On Prayer,” “ On Penance,” “ On Patienee,’—a virtue, which 
he extols with honest confession of his own natural impatience 
and passionate temper, and which he urges upon himself as well 
as others,—the consolation of the confessors in prison (Ad 
Martyres), and the admonition against visiting theatres (De Spec- 
taeulis), which he classes with the pomp of the devil, and against 
all share, direct or indirect, in the worship of idols (De Jdolo- 
latria). 

4. His strictly Montantstic or anti-catholic writings, in which 


the peculiarities of this seet are not only incidentally touched, as 
in many of the works named aboye, but vindicated expressly 


and at large, are likewise of a practical nature, and contend, in 
fanatical rigor, against the restoration of the lapsed (de Pudi- 
citia), flight in perseeutious, second marriage (De Monogamia, 
and De Exhortatione Castitatis), display of dress in females (De 
Cultu Feminarum), and other customs of the “ Psychicals,” as he 
commonly calls the Catholics in distinetion trom the svetarian 
Pneumatics. His plea, also, for excessive fasting (De Jejuniis), 
and his justification of a Christian soldier, who was discharged 
for refusing to crown his head (De Corona Militis), belong here. 
Tertuliian considers it unbecoming the followers of Christ, who, 
when on earth, wore a crown of thorns for us, to adorn their 
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heads with laurel, myrtle, olive, or with flowers or gems. We 
may imagine what he would have said to the tiara of the pope 
in his medieval splendor. 


NOTES. 


The chronological order of Tertullian’s work can be approximately de- 
termined by the frequent allusions to the contemporaneous history of the 
Roman empire, aud by their relation to Montanism. See especially 
Ublhorn, Hauck, Bonwetsch, and alsa Bp. Kaye (in Oehler's ed. of the 
Opera IIT. 709-718.) We divide the works into three classes, according 
to their relation to Montanism, 

(1) Those books which belong to the author's catholic period before a, p, 
200; viz.: Apologeticus or Apoloyeticum (in the autamn of 197, according 
to Bonwetsch; 198, Ebert; 199, Hesselberg; 200, Uhlhorn); Ad Martyres 
(197); Ad Nationes (probably soon after pol.) ; De Testimonio Anime ; 
De Peniientia ; De Oratione; De Buptiamo (which according to cap. 15, 
was preceded by a Greek work against the validity of //eretical Baptism) ; 
Ad Uxrorem; De Patientia ; Adv. Judeos ; De Praescriptione Hereticorum + 
De Spectaculis (and a lost work on the same subject in the Greek lan- 
guage), 

Kaye puts De Spectaculis in the Montanistic period. De Praescriptione 
is also placed by some in the Montanistic period before or after Adv. Mar- 
cionem. But Bonwetsch (p. 46) puts it between 199 and 206, probably in 
199. Hauck makes it almost simultaneous with De Baptismo, He also 
places De Idolola/ria in this period. 

(2) Those which were certainly not composed till after his transition to 
Montanism, between A. D, 200 and 220; viz.: Adv. Marcionem (5 books, 
composed in part at least in the 15th year of the Emperor Septimius 
Severus, i. e, A.D. 207 or 208 ; comp. [. 15) ; De Anima ; De Carne Christi; 
De Resurrectione Curnis; Adv. Praxean; Scorpiace (i. e. antidote agaiust 
the poison of the Gnostic heresy); De Corona Militis ; De Virginibua 
velandis ; De Exhortatione Castitatis ; De Pallio (208 or 209); De Fuga 
in persecutione; De Monogamia; De Jejuniis; De Pudicitia; Ad Scapulam 
(212); De Eestasi (lost); De Spe Fidelium (likewise lost). 

Kellner (1870) assigns De Pudicitia, De Monogamia, De Jefunio, and 
Adv, Praxean to the period between 218 and 222. 

(8) Those which probably belong to the Montanistic period; viz.: 
Adv. Valentinianos ; De cultu Feminarum (2 libri); Adv, Hermogenem. 


§ 198. Minucius Feliz, 


(L.) M. Mrsucur Feuicis Octavius, best ed. by Car. Ham, Vienna 
1867 (in vol. IT, of the “Corpus Scriptorum eccles. Latin.”), and 
Beryu. DomBART, with German translation and critical notes, 24 
ed. Erlangen 1881. Halm has compared the only MS, of this hook, 

Vol. IL,—53. 
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formerly in the Vatican library now in Paris, very carefully (“ fanta 
diligentia ut de nullo Jam loco dubitari possit qurd tn coiee uno scrip- 
tion taveniatur’’). 

EA. princeps by Luustas Sabdius (Rom, 1548, as the eighth buok of Arno- 
Dius .lde. Gent); then by Francis Batlein (Heidel. 1560, as an 
independent work). Many edd. sinea, by Lrxinus (1583), Menrsius 
(1508), Womwerns (1008), Rigaltius (104%), Granorins (1709, 1745), 
Dayis (1712), Lindaey (1760, 1773), Russenrat U824), Lithkert (1836), 
Muralt (18380), Migne (US4E, in“ Patrol” TLL col. 8 syq.), Pe. Cekder 
(1847, in Gersdorfs © Biblioth. Patr. eeclesiast, selecta,” yol. XIII), 
Kayser (1868), Cornelissen (Lugd, Bat. 1882), ete, 

Kuglish translations by I. A. WoLoms (Cambridge 1853), and Ry 
E. Wanuts in Clark's © Ante-Nic. Libr.” vol. XTTD. p. 451-517. 

(IL.) Jrnowe: Me vir. i 58, and Zp. 48 ad Pammach., and Ep. 70 
ad Magn, LActant.; Inst. Div. V.1, 22. 

(IIL) Monographs, dissertations and prolegomena to the different edi- 
tions of M. Pel., by can JZoren (1766, also in Lindner’s od. Tf, 

W738); Muerer (Turin, 1824,) Nie. Len Novnny, amd Lewper (in 
Migne, “Var. Tate? ITT, 194-251; 871-042); NOnen (Minweiania,) 
Bedburg, 1851); eur (on the relitinn of M. F. to Cicero, Gera 
1870); RGxsew (in Dus NV, 7. Tertull’s, S71, p. 25 sqq.); Pave 
Pope Fénice ( Etwles sur lOctavins, Glois, 1880); Kram (in his 
Celsus, 1878, 151-168, and in Row.wad das Christenthian, 1SS81, 383 
sq., and 468-486); Ap. Enert (1874, in Greek. der christlich-latein, 
Lit. 1, 24-81); G. Laescirm (on the relation of M. F. to Athena- 
goras, in the “Jahrb, fiir Prot. Theol.” 1882, p. 188-178); Rexan 
(Mare-Aurele, 1882, p. 880-404); Toenarn Rius: Mer Octurius des 
Minucius Felix. Eine heidnisch philosophische Auffassung vou Chris- 
tenthum. Leipz. 1882 (71 pages). Sce also the art. of MANGoun in 
Herzog? X. 12-17 (abridged in Sehafl-llerzog); G. Sanaon in 
Smith and Wace [1]. 920-24, 

(IV.) On the relation of Minue. Fel. to Tertullian: Ad. Enent: Tertul- 
lian's Verhiiltuiss 2a Minucins Feliz, nchst einem slnhang iiber Com- 
modian's Carmen apologetioum (1S6S8, Tn the Sth vol, of the “Abhand- 
Jungen der philol. histor. Classe der KX. sdichs. Gos. der Wissenschal= 
ten"); W. HARTEL (in Zcitschrift fiir d. Gester, Gymuas. 1869, p. 
348-368, against Ebert); FE. Kutssmans (“ Jenaer Lit. Zeitg,” 1878) ; 
Bonwertscen (in Die Schriften Tort., S78, po 2L3) Ve Senuivrze (in 
“Jahrb. fiir Prot. Theol.” Iss], p. 485-406; DP. SCH WENKE ( Cober dia 
Zeit des Min. Fel. in “Jahrb. fiir Prot. Theol.” 1888, p. 2U3-204). 





In close connection with Tertntlian, either shortly before, or 


shortly after him, stands the Latin Apologist Minucius Pelix." 


omer 
o 


1 Jerome puts him after Tertullian (and Cyprian), Lactuntins before Tertullian 
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Converts are always the most zealous, and often the most 
effective promoters of the system or sect which they have do- 
liberately chosen from houest and earnest conyiction, The 
Christian Apologists of the second century were educated 
heathen philosophers or rhetoricians before their conversion, 
and used their secular learning anil culture for the refutation of 
idolatry and the vindication of the truths of revelation, In 
like manner the Apostles were Jews by birth and training, 
and made their knowledge of the Old Testament Seviptures 
subservient to the gospel. The Reformers of the sixteenth 
century came out of the besom of medieval Catholicism, and 
were thus best qualified to oppose its corruptions and to emanci- 
pate the church from the houdage of the papacy. 

I. Mareus Mixverus Fenrx belongs to that class of con- 
verts, who brought the rich stores of classieal culture to the 
service of Christianity. He worthily opens the series of Latin 
writers of the Roman ehurch which had before spoken to the 
world only in the Greek tongue. He shares with Lactantius 
the honor of being the Christian Cicero? Ie did not become a 
clergyman, but apparently continued in his legal profession, 
We know nothing of his life except that he was an advocate in 
Rome, but probably of North African descent.* 

II. We have from him an apology of Christianity in the 
form of a dialogue under the title Octavius The author makes 


' We may alco refer to more recent analogies: the ablest champions of lo- 
manism—as Hurter, Newman, Manning, Brownson—owe their intellectual and 
mort! equipment to Protestantism ; while the Old Catholic leaders of the oppo- 
sition to Vatican Romanisin—as Dillinger, Friedrich, Reinkens, Reusch, Lan- 
gen, von Schulte—were formerly eminent teachers in the Roman chorch, 

* Jerome describes him as “ insignis cansidiens Romani fori,” but he depended 
on Lactantius, who may have derived this simply from the introduction to the 
book, where the author speaks of taking advantage of the court holidays for 
an excnrsion to Ostia. The gens Minueia was famous in Rome, and an inserip- 
tion (Gruter, p. 918) mentions one with the cognomen Felis. . 

‘Prom Cirta (now Constantine). This we wust infer from the fact that he 
calls Corn, Fronto “ Cirtensis noster,” Octiv.¢. 9; comp, e- 31, “tuns Fronto.” 

41In 40 (ad. 41) short chapters which, in IIuhn’s edition, cover 54 pages, oct, 
The book was written several years after the Dialogue and after the death of 
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with his friend Octavins Januarins, who had, like himself, been 
converted’ from heathen error to the Cliristian truth, an excur- 
sion from Rome to the sea-bath at Ostia. "There they meet on 
a promenade along the beach with Ciecilins Natalis, another 
friend of Minueius, but still.a beathen, aud, as appears from his 
reasoning, a philosopher of the sceptical school of the New 
Academy. Sitting down on the large stones which were placed 
there for the protection of the baths, the two friends in full 
view of the ocean and Mhaling the gentle sea breeze, begin, at 
the suggestion of Cyecilins, to disenss the religious question of 
the day. Minneins sitting between them is to act as umpire 
(chaps. 1-4). 

Crecilins speaks first (chs. 5-15), in defence of the heathew, 
and in opposition to the Christian, religion. [Te begins like a 
seoptic or agnostic concerning the existence of a God as being 
doubtfil, bat he soon shifts his ground, and on the principle of 
expediency and utility he urges the daty of worshipping the 
aneestral wods. Tt is best to adhere to what the experience of 
all nations has found to be salutary, Every nation has its 
peculiar god or gods; the Roman nation, the most religions of 
wll, allows the worship of all gods, and thus attained to the 
highest power snd prosperity. Ie charges the Christians with 
prestunption for chiming a certain knowledge of the highest 
problems whieh lie beyond bum ken; with want of patri- 
otism for forsaking the ancestral traditions; with low breeding 
(as Celsus did). Ife ridicules their worship of a crneified 
inaefactor and the iustrnment of his erneifixion, and even an 
ass’s head. He repeats the lies of seeret crimes, as promiscuous 
incest, and the mnrder of iimoeent elildren, and quotes for 
these shinders the authority of the celebrated orator Pronta, 
Hu objects to their religion that it iws ne tonples, nor altars, 
nor danees. Tle gtineks their doetvines of one God, of the 


destrnetion of the present world, the vestirrection aud jidyment, 


Octavius fe. bs “alineedena or deeedens vit exiiaina eb aanetus inmensum sui (leside 
rium nohis veliqguit,” ele), 
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as irrational and absurd. He pities them for their austere 
habits and their aversion to the theatre, banquets, and other 
innocent enjoyments. Te conclades with the re-assertion of 
human ignorance of things which are above us, and an exhorta- 
tion to leave those uncertain things alone, and to adhere to the 
religion of their fathers, “lest either a childish superstition 
should be introduced, or all religion should be overthrown,” 

In the second part (ch, 16-38), Octavius refutes these charges, 
and attacks idolatry ; meeting each point in proper order. He 
vindicates the existence and unity of the Godhead, the doctrine 
of creation and providence, as truly rational, and quotes in con- 
firmation the opinions of various philosophers (from Cicero). 
He exposes the absurdity of the heathen mythology, the worship 
of idols made of wood and stove, the immoralities of the gods, 
and the eruelties and obscene rites connected with their worship. 
The Romans haye not acquired their power by their religion, but 
by rapacity and acts of violence, The charge of worshipping a 
criminal and his cross, rests on the ignorance of his innocence 
and divine character, The Christians have no temples, because 
they will not limit the iufinite God, and no images, becanse 
man is God’s image, and a holy life the best sacrifice. The 
slanderous charges of immorality are uxced to the demons who 
invented and spread them ainong the people, who inspire oracles, 
work false miracles and try in every way to draw men into their 
ruin. It is the heathen who practice such infamies, who cruelly 
expose their new-born children or kill them by abortion, The 
Christians avoid and abhor the immoral amusements of the 
theatre and circus where madness, adultery, and murder are ex- 
hibited and practiced, even in the name of the gods. They find 
their true pleasure and happiness in God, his knowledge and 
worship. 

At the close of the dialogne (chs, 39-40), Cocilius confesses 
himself convinced of his error, and resolves to embrace Chris- 
tianity, and desires further instruetion on the next day. Minu- 
elus expresses his satisfaction at this result, which made a decis- 
ion on his part unnecessary. Joyful aud thankful for the joint 


’ 
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vietory over error, the friends return from the sea-shore te 
Ostia! 

IIL. The apologetie value of this work is considerable, but 
its doetrinal value is very insignitiownt. It gives us a lively 
idea of the great controversy between the old and the new 
religion among the higher and eultivared clisses of Roman 
society, and allows fair pkey and fall force to the arguments an 
both sides. Tt is an able and eloquent defense of monotheism 
wwaiust polytheism, and of Christian torality awainst loathen 
immorality. But this is about all. ‘Phe exposition of the 
truths of Christianity is meagre, superficial, and defoetive. The 
unityof the Godhead, bis all-ruling providence, the resurrection 
of the body, and fhrare retribution maice op the whole erced of 
Octavins. The Seriptures, the prophets and apostles are ig- 
nored,* the doctrines of sin and grace, Christ aud redemption, 
the Holy Spirit aud lis operations are left out of sight, and the 
name Of Christ is not even mentioned ; though we may reasona- 
bly infer from the manner in whieh the authar repels the 
eharge of worshipping “a crneified malefictor,” that he re- 
garded Christ as more than a mere mau (el, 29). Tle leads 
only to the outer court of the temple. TTis object was purely 
apologetic, and he gained his point.? Further instruction is not 
excluded, but is solicited by the converted Crecilius at- the 
close, “as being necessary toa perfect taining.” We have 
therefore no right to infer from this silence that the author was 
ignorant of the deeper mysteries of fiith, * 

16 Post hire lati hilaresque discessimus, Circilius quod evediderit, Octavius gan- 
dere [ad gaudendum) quoi vicerit, ego | Minne, Lvl.) et quod hic erediderit et hie 
vicerit.” 

* The only traces are in chs. 20 and $4, whieh perhaps allude to Jer, 17.4 
and 1 Gor. 15) 86, 42. 

8 Keim sopposes that he intended to refute Celsius (but he is nowhere men- 
tioned); De Féliee, that be aimed at Pronto (who is twiee mentioned); Killin 
hotter: public opinion, the ignorant prejudice of the higher classes against 
Clristianity, 

SOL ADS “Uti nune lamen aliqua consubsidunt non abatreyentia  veyitati, set 
pert chp inatitntions neresnda, le qprilus resting, quod fam vol weasni deelivia «al, 
wt de tate Cor et lie tate) COMET UCRLNE, proniplins ren inennis.” 

® Renan (pl) takes a ditirent view, aanmely that Minvelus was a libens 
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His philosophic stand-point is eclectic with a preference for 
Cicero, Seneca, and Plato, Chvistianity is to him both theoret- 
ically and practically the trae philosophy which teaches the only 
true God, aud leads to true virtue and piety. In this respeet 
he resembles Justin Martyr.' 

IV. The literary form of Octavius is very pleasing and 
elegant. The diction is more classical than that of any contem- 
porary Latin writer heathen or Christian. The book bears a 
strong reseniblance to Cicero’s De Natura Deorum, in many 
ileas, in style, and the urbanity, or gentlemanly tone. Dean 
Milman says that it “reminds us of the golden days of Latin 
prose.” Renan ealls it “the pearl of the apologetic literature 
of the last years of Marcus Aurelius.” But the date is under 
dispute, and depends in part ov its relation to Tertullian, 

V. Time of composition. Octavius closely resembles Tertul- 
lian’s Apologeticus, both in argunent and language, so that one 
hook presupposes the other; although the aim is different, the 
former being the plea of a philosopher and refined gentleman, 
the other the plea of a lawyer and ardent Christian. The older 
opinion (with some exceptions?) maintained the priority of Apolos 
geticus, and consequeutly put Octavius after A, pd. 19T or 200 
when the former was written, Ebert reversed the order and 
tried to prove, by a careful critical comparison, the originality 
Christian of the Deistic stamp, a man of the world “qui n'empéche ni la gaieté, 
ni le tetent, ni le gait aimuble de la vie, ni la recherche de Célégunee du style. Que 
nous sommes loin de Pibionite on anéate du juif de Galilée! Octavius, best Civéron, 
mmuiee Fronton, devenu chrétien. En eéalité, ccs! par la culture intellectuelle qeit 
arrive an déisme. [Laine le nature, if se plait a la conversation des gens biens éle- 
ws. Des hommes fails sur ce modile wWauratent eréé ni U Beangile ni 0 Apovalypse s 
mis, reiprojnement, saus de tels adkérents, [ Evangile, P Apocalypse, les épitres de 
Paul fussent restés les éserits seerets d'une secte Sormée, qui, comme les essénivas ou les, 
thevapoutes, cut finalement disparu.’ Kiihn, also, represents Minucius as a phi- 
losupher rather than a Christian, and seems to explain bis silence on the spe~ 
citic doctrines of Christianity from ignorance. Bat no educated Christian 
could be ignorant of Christ and Mis work, nor of the prophets and apostles 
who were regularly read in public worship. 

‘On the philosophy of Minucias, see the analysis of Kiihn, p.21sqq.; 58 sq. 

* Blondel (1641), Daillé (1660), Risler (1777), Russwurm (1824), doubted 
the priority cf Tertullian, See Kithn, lc, p, v. 
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of Ovetavivs.' Tis conclusion is adopted by the tajority of 
recent German writers,? but has also met with opposition.’ If 
‘Tertullian used Minucius, le expanded his suggesttons ; if Mi- 
mucins used ‘Tertullian, he did it by way of abridgement. 

It is certain that Minucius borrowed from Cicero (also from 
Sencea, and, perhaps, from Athenagoras),* and ‘Tertullian (in his 
slide. Valent.) trom Irenseus ; though both make execllent use 
of their material, reproducing rather than copying it; but Ter- 
tullian is beyond qnestion a far more original, vigorous, and im- 
portant writer, Morcover the Roman divines used the Greek 
Janguage from Clement down to Hippolytus towards the middle 
of the third century, with the only exception, perhaps, of Vietor 
(190-202), So far the probability is for the later age of Minucius. 

But a close comparison of the parallel passages seems to favor 
his priority ; yet the argument is not conclusive,” The priority 
of Minueius has been inferred also from the fact that he twice 


' Tn his essay on the subject (1866), Ebert put Oetavius between 160 and the 
close of the seeond century; in his more recent work on the IJistory of Christ, 
Lat, Lit. (1874), vol. I., p. 25, he assigns it more definitely to between 179 and 
185 (“ Anfang oder Mitte der achtziger Jahre des 2. Jakrh."), He assumes that 
Minucius used Athenagoras who wrote 177- 

* Ueberweg (1866), Rinsch (Das n, T. Tertull. 1871), Keim (1878), Caspari 
(1875, TIT. 411), Merzog (1876), Iauck (1877), Bonwetsch (1878), Mangold 
(in Iferzog* 1882), Kiuhn (1882), Renan (1882), Schwenke (1883). The last 
(pp. 292 and 204) puts the oral dialogue even so far back as Hadrian (before 
187), and the composition before the death of Antoninus Pins (160). 

3 Hartel (1860), Jeep (1869), Klussmann (1878), Schultze (1881), and Sal- 
mon (1883). Hartel, while denying that Tertullian borrowed from Minucius, 
leaves the way open for an independent uve of an older book by both. Schultze 
puts Minucius down lo the reign of Domitian (300-308), which is much too 
late. 

* Renan (p. 390) calls Minueias (although he pats him before Tertullian) a 
havitual plagiarist who often copies fron: Cieero without acknowledgment, 
Dombart (p. 135 sqq.), and Schwenke (j. 278 sqq.) prove his dependence on 
Seneca. 

5 The crucial test of relative priority applied by Ebert is the relation of the 
two hooks to Cicero. Minucins wrote with Cicero open before him; Tertallian 
ahows no fresh reading of Cleero; consequently if the parallel passages con- 
tain traces of Cicero, Tertullian must haye borrowed them from Minneius. 
But these (races in Tertullian are very fow, sud the inference is disputable. 
The application of this test has Jed [xrtel and Salmon (in Smith and Waee, 
THI. 922) to the opposite conclusion, And Seliultze proves 1) that Minucius 
used other works of ‘Vertullian besides the Apuloyeticus, and 2) that Minucios 
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mentions Fronto (the teacher and friend of Marcus Aurelius), 
apparently as a recent celebrity, and Fronto died about 168. 
Keim and Renan find allusions to the persecutions under Marcus 
Aurelius (177), and to the attack of Celsus (178), and hence put 
Octavius between 178 and 1380," But these assimptions are 
unfounded, and they would lead rather to the conclusion that 
the book was not written before 200; for about twenty years 
elapsed (us Keim himself supposes) before the Dialogue actu- 
ally was recorded on paper. 

An unexpected argument for the later age of Minucius is 
furnished by the recent French discovery of the name of Mareus 
Cevilius Quinti F. Natalis, as the chief magistrate of Cirta 
(Constantine) in Algeria, in several inscriptions from the years 
210 to 217.7 The heathen speaker Cecilius Natalis of our 
Dialogue hailed from that very city (chs. 9 and 31). The 
identity of the two persons can indeed not be proven, but is at 
least. very probable. 

Considering these conflicting possibilities and probabilities, we 
conclude that Oefurins was written in the first quarter of the 
third century, probably during the peaceful reign of Alexander 
Severus (A. D, 222-235). The last possible date is the year 250, 
because Cyprian’s book De Idolornm Vanitate, written about 
that time, is largely based upon it. 
in copying from Cicero, makes the same kind of verbal changes in copying 
from Tertullian. 

1 Chs. 29, 35, 37. I can find in these passages no proof of any porticulor 
violent persecution, Tortures are spoken of in ch, 37, but to these the Chris- 
tians were always exposed. Upon the whole the situation of the churcl ap- 
pears in the introductory chapters, and throughout the Dialogue, as a compa- 
ratively quiet one, such as we know it lo have been at intervals between the 
imperial persecutions. This is also the impression of Schultze and Schwenke. 
Minucius is silent about the argument so current under Marcus Aurelius, that 
the Christians are responsible for all the public calamities. 

? Mommisen, Corp. Lat. Inseript. VIII. 6996 and 7094-7098; Reeneil de Con- 
atantine, 1869, p. 695. See an article by Dessau in “ Hermes,” 1880, t. xv. 
p. 471-74; Salmon, J. c, p. 924; and Renan, /.¢., p. 390sq. Renan admirs 
the possible identity of this Cecilius with the friend of Minucius, but sugges 
in the interest of his hypothesis that he was the son. 


8 V. Schultze denies Cyprian’s authorship; but the book is attestea by de 
yome and Augustin. 
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§199. Cyprian, 


Comp. 27 22, 17 und 53, 

(L) &. Cyprraxr Opera vnnia. Best critical ed. by W. Harter, Vin 
dob. 186871, 8 vols, oct. (in the Vienna “ Corpus Seriptoram eccle 
siast. Latinornm'’); based upou the examination of 40 MSS, 

Other edd. by Sweyaheya and Lannarts, Rom. 1471 (ed. prineeps), 
again Venice 1477; by rasmus, Bas. 1520 (first eritical cd., often re- 
printed); by Lau! Manntins, Rom. 1508 ; by Vorel/, Par. 1564: by 
Rigaull (Rigallins), Var, WAS; Johan Fell, Bpo ot Oxford, Oxon, 1682 
(very good, with Bishop Vearson’s Laad/es Cyprianiei), again 
Amst, 1700 and since; the Benedictine ed. begun by Laluzius 
and completed by Lr. Maranus, Par. 1726, 1 vol. fol. (a magniti- 
cent ed., with textual emeudations to satisfy the Roman curia), re- 
printed in Venice, 1758, and in Miyne's “Patrol. Lat.” (vol. TV. 
Par. 1844, and part of vol. V. 9-80, with sundry additions); a con- 
venient manual ed. by Gersdar/, Lips. 1858 sq. (in Gersdue/"s “ Bib- 
lioth, Vatruan Bat.” Pars Ff. and TIL.) 

English translations by N. Marsuace, Lond., 1717; in the Oxf. “ Li- 
brary of the Pathers,”” Oxf! Isd05 amd hy BR. G. Watts in *' Ante- 
Nicene Lib.”’ Edinb. 186s, 2 vols. ; Ne York ed. vol. V. (1885), 

(IL.) Vite Cypriand by Posxtirs, and the Aetu Procousularia Martyria 
Cypr., woth in Ruinart's Acta Mart, T1., and the former in most ed. 
of his works. 

(IIL) J. Pearson: Aannles Cyprianici?, Oxon. 1682, in the ed. of Fell, 
A work of great learning and acumen, determining the chronologi- 
enl order of many Epp. and correcting innumerable mistakes. 

Tl. Dopwenu: Dissertutiones Cyprianice tres. Oxon. 1684; Amst. 1700; 
also in Tom, V of Migne’s * Pate, Lat.” ¢ol, 9-80, 

A. F. Genrvaise: Vie dest. Cypricn, Var. 1717. 

FLW. Rerreera: Cyprigans nach seinem Leben u. Wirken, Gott. 1831. 

G. A, Poon: Life and Times af Cuprian. Oxt. 1840 (419 pages). Highs 
church Episeop. and auli-papad. 

Agw. Buampigxon: Vie de Cyprien. Tar. 1861. 

Cn. BK. Preepes (Ultramontane): Savat Cyprien et U église ad Afrique 
au lLroisidine sidele, Teris, 1805, 20 ed, 1878. 

Ap. Esnrr: Gesvhichle der chvistl. lutein. Literatur, Leipz. 1874, vol. 1. 
D4-O1, 

J. Perens (RL C2): Der heil. Cyprian, Lelen un, Wirken. Regensb. 1877, 

I. Peewrree: Derk. Cyprian, Letwn a. Lehre, vol. 1. Miinster, 1878. 

Orro Rivseni: Cyprian von Rarthage wud die Verfassing der Kirehe. 
Gittinven 1Ss5, 

Artivles on special topies connected with Cyprian by J. W. Nevis 
and Vanes (beth in Mereershure Review for 1852 and 538)¢ 
Prete (Uiiementanes Cyprtors doctrine ane the Unity of the 
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Church in opposition to the schisms of Carthage and Rome, Luxenh 
1870); Jos, Hun. ReinKeNs (Old Cuth, Bp.: Cypr’s, Doctr, on the 
Unity of the Church. Wiirzburg, 1873), 


I. Life of Cyprian. 

Tuascius Cascritus Cyprranvs, bishop and martyr, and the 
impersonation of the catholie church of the middle of the third 
century, spraug from a noble and wealthy heathen family of 
Carthage, where he was born about the year 200, or earlier, [Lis 
deacon aud biographer, Pontius, considers his earlier life not 
worthy of notice in comparison with his subsequent greatness in 
the church. Jerome tells us, that he stood in high repute as 4 


teacher of rhetoric.' 


He was, at all events, a man of command- 
ing literary, rhetorical, avd legal enliure, and of eminent ad- 
ministrative ability, which afterwards proved of great service to 
him in the episcopal office. He lived in worldly splendor to 
mature age, nor was he free from the common vices of heathen- 
ism, as we must infer from his own confessions, But the story, 
that he practised arts of magicfarises perhaps from some con- 
fusion, and is at any rate unattested. Yet, after he became a 
Christian, he believed, like Tertullian and others, in visions aud 
dreains, and had some only a short time before his martyrdom. 

A worthy presbyter, Cecilius, who lived in Cyprian’s house, 
and afterwards at his death committed his wife and children to 
him, first made him acquainted with the doctrines of the Cliris- 
tian religion, and moved him to read the Bible. After long 
resistance Cyprian forsook the world, entered the class of cate- 
chumens, sold his estates for the benefit of the poor,? touk a vow 
of chastity, and in 245 or 246 received baptism, adopting, out of 
gratitude to his spiritual father, the name of Cyecilius, 

He himself, in a tract soon afterwards written te a friend,® 


1 Catal. c. 67: “ Cyprianus Afer primum gloriose rhetoricam docuit.” 

? Pontius, in his Vila, a very unsatisfactory sketch, prefixed to the editions 
of the works of Cyprian, places this act of renunciation (Matt. 19: 21) before 
his baptism, “inter fidet prima rudimente.” Cyprian's gardens, however, to- 
gether with a villa, were afterwards restored to hin, “ Dei tudulgentia,” that 
is, very probably, through the liberality of his Christian friends. 

3 De Gratin Dei, ad Donatum, c. 3, 4. 
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gives us the following oratorical deseription of his conyersion : 
“While [ languished in darkness and deep night, tussing upon 
the sen of a troubled world, ignorant of my destination, and far 
from truth and light, I thought it, according to my then habits, 
altogether a difficult and hard thing that a man could be born 
anew, aud that, beiug quickened to new life by the bath of say- 
ing water, he might put off the past, and, while preserving the 
identity of the body, might transform the man in mind and 
heart. Ffow, said I, is such a change possible? TTow can one 
at once divest himself of all that was either innate or acquired 
and grown upon him?.,. Whenee does he learn frugality, who 
was accustomed tu sumptuous feasts? And low shall he who 
shone in costly apparel, in gold and purple, come down to com- 
mon and simple dress? He who has lived in honor and station, 
cannot hear to be private and obseure. ... But when, by the aid 
of the regenerating water,’ the stain of my former life was 
washed away, a serene and pure light poured from aboye into my 
purified breast. So soon as I drank the spirit from above 
and was transformed by a second birth into a new man, then the 
wavering mind became wonderfully firm; what had been closed 
opened ; the dark became light ; strength came for that which 
had seemed difficult; what L had thought inrpossible beeame 
practicable.” 

Cyprian now devoted himself zealously, in ascetic retirement, 
to the study of the Scriptures and the church teachers, especially 
Tertullian, whom he edled for daily with the words ; “ and me 
The influence of Tertullian on his theological 


v2 


the master ! 
formation is unmistakable, and appears at once, for cxample, on 
comparing the tracts of the two on prayer and on patience, or 
the work of the one on the yanity of idols with the apology of 
the other, It is therefore rather strange that in his own writings 


1" Unde genitalis aurilio,” which refers of course to baptism. 

2"Da mugistrum?” So Jerome relates in his notice on Tertullian, Cat. c 
63, on the testimony of an old man, who had heard it in his youth from the 
“notarine beat? Cyprimni? As to the time, Cyprian might have personally 
known Tertullian, who lived at Jeast till the year 220 or 230, 
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we find no acknowledgment of his indebtedness, and, as far as I 
recollect, no express allusion whatever to Tertullian and tlie 
Montanists. But he could derive vo aid and comfort from hin 
in his conflict with schism, : 

Such a man could not long remain concealed. Only two years 
after his baptism, in spite of his earnest remonstrance, Cyprian 
was raised to the bishopric of Carthage by the acclamations of 
the people, and was thus at the same time placed at the head of 
the whole North African clergy. This election of a neopliyte was 
contrary to the letter of the ecclesiastical laws (comp. 1 ‘Tim. 
3: 6), and led afterwards to the schism of the party of Noyatus. 
But the result proved, that here, as in the similar clevation of 
Ambrose, Augustin, and other eminent bishops of the ancient 
church, the voice of the people was the voice of God. 

For the space of ten years, ending with his triumphant mar- 
tyrdom, Cyprian administered the episeopal office in Carthage 
with exemplary energy, wisdom, and fidelity, and that in a most 
stormy time, amidst perseentions from without and schismatic 
agitations within. The persecution under Valerian brought his 
active labors to a close, He was sent into exile for cleven 
months, then tried before the Proconsul, and condemned to be be- 
headed. When the sentence was pronounced, he said: © Thanks 
he to God,” knelt in prayer, tied the bandage over his eyes with 
his own hand, gave to the executioner a gold piece, and died 
with the dignity and composure of a hero, His friends removed 
and buried his body by night. Two chapels were erected on the 
spots of his death and burial, The anniversary of his death was 
long observed ; and five sermous of Augustin still remain in 
memory of Cyprian’s martyrdom, Sept. 14, 258. 

IT. Character and Position. 


As Origen was the ablest scholar, and Tertullian the 
strongest writer, so Cyprian was the greatest bishop, of the third 
ventury. He was born to be a prince in the church, In exe- 
cutive talent, he even surpassed all the Roman bishops of his 
time ; and he bore himself towards them, also, as “ frater ” and 
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* collega,” in the spirit of full equality. Augustin calls him by 
eminene, “the catholic bishop and catholic martyr; ” and 
Vineentins of Lirinton, “ the light of all saints, all martyrs, and 
all bishops.” Ifis stamp of character was more that of Peter 
than either of Paul or John. 

His peculiar importance falls not so much in the field of the- 
vlogy, where he lacks originality and depth, as in chureh 
organization and discipline, While Tertullian dealt mainly 
with heretics, Cyprian directed his polemics against schismatics, 
among whom he jad to condemn, though he never does in fact, 
his venerated teacher, who died a Montanist. Yet his own eon- 
duet was not perfectly consistent with his position; for in the 
controversy on heretical baptism he himself exhibited his 
master’s spirit of opposition to Rome. Ife set a limit to his own 
exclusive vathelic principle of tradition by the truly Protestant 
maxims: “ Cuasuctado sine rcritate vetustas erroris est, and, Non 
est de cvonsneludine preseribendim, sed vrattone vineendum,” 
Tn bin the idea of the old eatholic hierarchy and episcopal auto- 
eracy, both in its affinity and in its conflict with the idea of the 
papacy, was personally embodied, so to speak, and became flesh 
and blood. The unity of the church, as the yelicle and medium 
of all salvation, wis the thought of his life and the passion of 
his heart. Bat he contended with the same zeal for an inde- 
pendent episcopate as for a Roman primacy ; and the authority 
of his name has been therefore as often emploved against the 
papacy as in its favor. On both sides he was the faithful organ 
of the churchily spirit of the ae, 

Tt were great injustice te attribute his high charchly principles 
te pride aml ambition, thongh temptitions to this spirit unques- 
tionably beset a prominent: position like his, Such principles 
are entirely compatible with sineere personal loamility before 
God. Tt was the deep convietion of the divine autherity, and 
the heavy respousibility of the episcopate, whieh lay at the 
Totton both of his first “nolo episenpart.” and of his subseqnent 
hierarchical feeling, Ie was as conscientious in diselurging tha 
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duties, as he was jealous in maintaining the rights, of his office. 
Notwithstanding his high conception of the dignity of a bishop, 
he took counsel of his presbyters in everything, and respected 
the rights of his people. He knew how to combine strietuess 
and moderation, dignity and gentleness, sud to inspire love and 
confidence us well as esteem and yeueration. Ie took upon 
himself, like a father, the care of the widows and orphans, the 
poor and sick, During the great pestilence of 252 he showed 
the most self-sacrificing fidelity to his flock, and love for his 
enemies. He forsook his congregation, indeed, in the Deecian 
persecution, but only, as he expressly assured them, in pursuance 
of a divine admonition, and in order to direct then during his 
fourteen months of exile by pastoral epistles, His conduct ex- 
posed him to the charge of cowardice, In the Valerian perse- 
eution he completely washed away the stain of that flight with 
the blood of his calm and cheerful martyrdom, 

He exercised first rigid diseipline, lt at a later period—not 
in perfect consistency—he moderated his disciplinary principles 
in prudent accommodation to the exigencies of the times. With 
Tertullian he prohibited all display of female dress, which only 
deformed the work of the Creator ; and he warmly opposed all 
participation in heathen amusements,—even refusing a converted 
play-actor permission to give instruction in declamation and 
pantomime. He lived in a simple, useetie way, under a sense of 
the perishablencss of all carthly things, and in view of the 
solemn eternity, in which alone also the questions and strifes of 
the church militant would be perfectly settled.“ Only above,” 
cays he in his tract De Mortulttate, which he composed daring 
the pestilence, “only above are true peace, sure repose, constant, 
firm, and eternal security ; there is our dwelling, there our home.! 
Who would not fain hasten to reach it? There a great multi- 
tude of beloved awaits us; the numerous host of fathers, 
brethren, and children. There is a glorious choir of apostles ; 
there the number of exulting prophets; there the countless 
multitude of martyrs, crowned with victory after warlare and 
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suffering ; there triamphing virgins ; there the merciful enjoy- 


ing their reward. hither let us hasten with longing desire; 
Jet us wish to be soon with them, soon with Christ. After the 
earthly comes the heavenly ; after the small follows the great ; 
after perishableness, eternity.” 

ILL. Mis writings. 

Asan author, Cyprian is far less original, fertile and yigorous 
than Tertullian, but is clearer, more moderate, and more elegant 
and rhetorical in his style, He wrote independently only on the 
doctrines of the church, the priesthood, and sacrifice, 

(1.) His most important works relate to practical questions on 
ehurch government and discipline, Among these is his tract on 
the Cnity of the Church (A.p. 251), that “magna charta” of the 
old catholic high-chureh spirit, the commanding importance of 
which we have already considered. Then cighty-one Episiles,' 
some very long, to various bishops, to the clergy and the 
churches of Africa and uf Rome, to the confessors, to the lapsed, 
&c. ; comprising also some letters from others in reply, as from 
Cornelius of Rome and Firmilian of Cresarea, They give us a 
very graphic pictnre of his pastoral libors, aud of the whole 
church life of that day, To the same class belongs also his trea- 
tise: De Lapsis (A.D. 250) against loose penitential discipline, 

(2.) Besides these he wrote a series of moral works, On the 
Grace of God (246); On the Lord's Prayer (252); On Mor- 
fality (262); against worldly-mindedness and pride of dress in 
consecrated virgins (De LTabitu Virginum); «a glowing eall to 
Muartyrdom 3 2 exhortation to liberality (De Opere ef Elecmoxy- 
nis, between 254 and 256), with a touel of the “opus operatum ” 
doctrine ; and two beautiful tracts written during his controversy 
with pope Stephanus: De Bono Patientia, aud De Zelo et 
Livore (about 256), in which he exhorts the excited minds to 
patience and moderation, 

(8.) Least important are his two apologetic works, the produet 


1 The order of them varies in different editions, occasioning frequent confu 
sion in citation. ° 
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of his Christian pupilage. One is directed against heathenism 
(de Idolorum Vanitate), and is borrowed in great part, often ver- 
bally, from Tertullian and Minueius Felix. The other, against 
Judaism (Testimonia adversus Judeeos), also contains no new 
thoughts, but furnishes a careful collection of Scriptural proofs 
of the Messiahship and divinity of Jesus. 


Note,—Among the pseudo-Cyprianic writings is a homily against dice-play- 
ing and all games of chance (Adversus Aleatores, in Martel'sed. IIT, 92-103), 
which has been recently vindicated for Bishop Victor of Rome (190-202), an 
African hy birth and an exclusive high churchman. It is written in the tone 
of a papal encyclical and in rustic Latin. See HARNACK : Der pyeudo-cyprian. 
Tractat De Aleatoribus, Leipzig 1888, Pu. ScHArer; The Oldest Papal Encyclical, 
in The Independent, N. York, Feb. 28, 1889. 


§ 200. Novatian. 


Comp, 258, p. 196 sq. and 3 183, p. 773. 

(I) Novatrant, Preshyteri Romani, Opera quae exetant omnia, Ed, by 
Gagneus (Par, 1545, in the works of Tertullian); Gedenius (Bas, 
1550 and 1562); Pamelius (Par, 1598); Gadlandi (Tom ILL); Edw. 
Welchman (Oxf. 1724); J. Jackson (Lond. 1728, the best ed.); Migne 
(in “Patrol. Lat.” Tom. TIL. col. 861-970). Migne's ed. inclades 
the dissertation of Jaamper and the Commentary of Gadlandi. 

English translation by R. E, WAvtits in Clark's “ Ante-Nicene 
Library,” vol. IT. (1869), p. 297-895; comp. vol. L, 85 sqq, 

(II) Eusen.: WM £2 VI. 48, 44,45. Hreron.: De Vir. i//. 66 and 70; Ep. 
86.ad Damas. ; Apol, adv. Ruf. 1 19. Socrates: H. BTV. 28. 
The Epistles of CypRiAN and CorRNELIUuS referring to the schism of 
Noyatian (Cypr. 2p. 44, 45, 49, 62, 55, 59, 60, 68,69, 73). Enirua- 
nius: HTeer. 59; Socrates: A. TV, 28. Tropon.: Her. Fuh. 
IIL. 5, Prorivs: Bib/ioth, 182, 208, 280. 

(TIL) Watton: Aefzerhistorie II, 185-288. SenanemMAnn: Biblivth, 
Hist, lit, Patr. Latinorum, 1. 185-142. Lumeer: Dissert. de Vita, 
Seriptis, et Doctrina Nov., in Migne’s ed. IIE. 861-884. NEANDER, 
I. 237-248, and 687 (Am ed.), CaspArt; Quvellen zur Gesch, dea 
Taufsymbols, IIL, 428-480, 487-439. Jos. Lancen (Old Cath.) : 
Gesch. der rim. Kirche (Bonn 1881), p, 289-314. Hannaok ; Nova- 
tian in Herzog* X. (1882), p. 652-670. Also the works on Cyprian, 
especially Fecntroe. See lit. 2199. On Novatian’s doctrine of the 
trinity and the person of Christ see Dornen's Entiwicklungagesch. der 
L. vw. d. Pers. Christi (1851), (. 601-604. (" Dem Tertullian nahe 
stehend, von thin ubhaugig, aber auch ihn verflachend ist Novatian.’’) 


Novatian, the second Roman anti-Pope (Hippolytus being 
Vol. IL—54 
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probably the first), orthodox in doctrine, hut schiematie in dis- 
cipline, and in both respeets eloscly resembling Wippolytus and 
Tertullian, flourished in the middle of the third century and 
became the founder of a seet called after his name.’ ITLe was a 
inan of unblemished, though austere character, considerable 
biblical and philosophical learning, speenlative talent, and elo- 
quence. He is moreover, next to Victor and Minneins Felix, 
the first Roman divine who used the Latin Language, and 
used it with skill. We may infer that at his time the Latin 
had become or was fast becoming the rnling languave of the 
Roman charch, especially in correspondence with North Africa 
and the West; yet both Novatian and his rival Cornelius ad- 
dressed the Eastern bishops in Greek, ‘The epitaphs of five 
Roman bishops of the third century, Urbanns, Anteros, Pa- 
bianns, Lucius, and Eutyechianus (between 22% and 283), in 
the cemetery of Callistus are Greek, but the epitaph of Cornelius 
(251-253) who probably belonged to the noble Roman family 
of that name, is Latin (“Cornelius Martyr E. R. X.")* 

At that time the Roman congregation numbered forty pres- 
byters, seven deacons, seven sub-deacons, forty-two acolytes, 
besides exoreists, readers and janitors, and an “innamernble 
multitude of the people,” which may haye amounted perhaps 
to about 50,000 members.‘ 

We know nothing of the time and place of the birth and 
death of Novatian. Te was probably an Ttalian, ‘The later 
account of his Phrygitn origin deserves no credit, and may Inve 
arisen from the fact that he lid many followers in Phrygia, 
where they nnited with the Montanists. Tle was converted in 


1 Novafiani, in the East also Kevapof, which is ayuivalent to Puritans, 

2 Jerome calls him and Tertullian eloquentissiat viri (Ad Dian. Ep. Sti), 
Eusebins speaks unfavorably of him on account of his severe discipline, which 
seemed to deny merey to poor sinners. 

3 On the subject of the official language of the Roman Church, see especially 
the learned and conclusive Investigations of Caspari, 4c. TLL, 480 eqq,, and the 
inseriptions in De Rossi, Rom. softer, 1. 277 sqq., 205, aml TL. 76 syq. Also 
Harnack 2D. Psenda-Cyprian, Tractet De MMertaritas, 1388, Cormelins was not 
haricd officially diy (he Rontin Clorrely bot by praeate mer bere at Clie sting, 

4 5ce the detec! Commelins to Palins, preserved by Museh. Vb Go. 
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adult age, and receiyed only clinical baptism by sprinkling on 
the sick bed without subsequent episcopal confirmation, but was 
nevertheless ordained to the priesthood and rose to the highest 
rauk in the Roman clergy. He conducted the official corres- 
pondence of the Roman see during the vacancy from the mar- 
tyrdom of Fabian, January 21, 250, till the election of Cornelius, 
March, 251. In his letter to Cyprian, written in the name 
of “the presbyters and deacons abiding at Rome,’? he refers 
the question of the restoration of the lapsed to a fnture council, 
but shows his own preference for a strict discipline, as most 
necessary in peace and in persecution, and as “the rudder of 
safety in the tempest.”? 

He may have aspired to the papal chair to which he seemed 
to have the best claim, But after the Decian persecution had 


' Ep. XXX.of Cyprian (Oxf. and Hartel's edd.), English version in “ Ante- 
Nie, Libr.,” Cyprian’s works, [. 85-92. That this letter was written by Nova- 
tian, appears from Cyprian’s Ep. LV. (ad Antonianum) cap. 4, where Cyprian 
quotes a passage from the same, and then adds: “ Additum est eliam Novatiano 
fune seribente,” ete. 

*Ch. 2. Comp. also ech. 8, where he says: “Far be it from the Roman 
Church to slacken her vigor with so profane a facility, and to loosen the nerves 
of her severity by overthrowing the majesty of faith; so that when the wrecks 
of your ruined brethren are not only lying, but are falling around, remedies of 
a too hasty kind, and certainly not likely to avail, should be afforded for com- 
munion; and by a false mercy, new wounds should be impressed on the old 
wounds of their transgression; so that even repentance should be snatched 
from these wretched beings, to their greater overthrow.’ And in ch. 7: 
“Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will T also deny before my Father 
and before his angels. For God, as He is merciful, so He exacis obedience to 
his precepts, and indeed carefully exacts it; and as he invites to the banquet, 
so the man that hath not a wedding garment he binds hands and feet, and 
casts him out beyond the assembly of the saints. He has prepared heaven 
but he has also prepared hell, Me has prepared places of refreshment, but he 
has also prepared eternal prnishment. He has prepared the light that none 
ean approach unto, but he has also prepared the vast and eternal gloom of per- 
petual night.” At the close he favors an exception in case of impending death 
of the penitent lapsed, to whom cautions help should he administered, “that 
neither ungodly men should praise our smooth facility, nor truly penitent men 
accuse our seyerity as cruel,’’ This letter relieves Noyatian of the reproach of 
being chiefly influenced in his schism by personal motives, as Pope Cornelius 
{Euseb. VI. 43), and Roman historians maintain (also Harnack, in Herzog * 
X. 661), 
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veased his rival Cornelius, anknown before, was elected by a 
imijority of the clergy and favored the lenient discipline towards 
the allen which his predecessors Callistus and Zephyrinus had 
exercised, and against which Hippolytus had so strongly pro- 
tested twenty or thirty years before. Novyatian was elected 
anti-Pope by a minority and consecrated hy three Ttalian 


bishops.’ Tle was excommunicated by a Roman council, and 


Cornelius devonneed him in official letters as “ 


a deceitful, cun- 
ning and savage beast.” Both parties appealed to foreign 
churches. Fabian of Antioch sympathized with Novatian, but 
Dionysius of Alexandria, and especially Cyprian who in the 
mean time had relaxed his former rigor and who hated schisin 
like the very pest, supported Cornelius, and the lax and more 
eharittble system of discipline, together with worldly conformity 
triumphed in the Catholie church. Nevertheless the Novatian 
schism spread Bast and West and maintained its severe disci- 
pline and orthodox creed in spite of imperial perseeution down 
to the sixth ceutury. Noyatian died a martyr according to the 
tradition of his followers. The controversy turned on the 
extent of the power of the Keys and the elaims of justice to 
the purity of the charch and ef merey towards the fallen, The 
charitable yiew prevailed by the aid of the principle that out of 
the church there is no salyation. 

Novatian was a fruitful author. Jerome aseribes to him 
works On the Pussover; On the Sabbath; On Circumcision ; 
On the Priest (De Sacerdote); On Prayer; On the Sewish 
Monts 5 On Perseverance ;* On Attilus (a martyr of  Perga- 
mus); and “ On the Trinity.” 

Two of these books are preserved, The most important is 


U4 By eriqna et vilissina Holi parte! Sow Jall® Reyesta Pontif. Rom. p. 7. 
Cornelins, in his letter to Fabian (Enseb. VI. 43), describes these three bishops 
48 contemptible ignorauuses, who were i‘oxieated when they ordained Nova- 
lian “by a shadowy and empty imposition of hands.” 

1 Po Justantia, probably in perseeution, not in prayer. See Caspari, p. 428, 
vote 254 venew Lardner and Lumper, who explain it of Perseyeranee in prayer: 
but this was no doubt treated in De Oratione, for which, however, the Vatican 
Cod. reads De Ordinatione. 
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his Liher de Trinitate (31 chs.), composed A. p, 256. It has 
sometimes been ascribed to Tertullian or Cyprian, Jerome 
calls ita “great work,” and an extract from an unknown work 
of Tertullian on the same subject. Novatian agrees essentially 
with Tertullian’s subordinatian trinitarianism. He ably vindi- 
entes the divinity of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, strives to 
reconcile the divine threeness with wnity, und refutes the Mon- 
archians, especially the Sabellians by biblical and philosophical 
arguments. 

In bis Fpistole de Cibus Judaicis (7 chapters) written to his 
flock from a place of retirement during persecution, lie tries to 
prove by allegorical interpretation, that the Mosaic laws on food 
are no longer binding upon Christiaus, and that Christ lias 
substituted temperance and abstinence for the prohibition of 
unclean animals, with the exception of meat offered to idols, 
which is forbidden by the Apostolic council (Acts 15), 


§ 201. Commodicn. 


1.) Commoprancs: Instructiones adversus Gentium Deos pro Christiana 
Diseiplina, and Carmen Apologetioum adversus Judaos ef Gentes, The 
Jnstructiones were Jiseovered by Sirmond, and first edited by Rivault 
at Toul, 1650; more recently by Fr. Qehler in Gersdorf's “ Biblioth. 
P, Lat.,” vol. XVII, Lips, 1847 (p. 138-194,) and by A/igue, “ Pa- 
trol.” vol. V. col. 201-262. 

The second work was discovered and published by Card. Pitra in 
the “ Spicilegium Solesmense,” Tom. [. Par, 1852, p. 21-49 and Ex- 
curs. 537-548, and with new emendations of the corrupt text in Tom, 
TV. (1858), p. 222-224; and better by Adnsch in the “ Zeitschrift fir 
hist, Theol.” for 1872. 

Both poems were edited together by E. Lupwie: Comniudiani 
Carmina, Lips. 1877 and 1878 ; and by B. Domparr, Vienna, 

English translation of the first poem (but in prose) by R. E, Wat- 
iis in Clark’s ‘ Ante-Nicene Library,” vol. ILL (1870 , pp. 434474. 

(II.) DopWELL: Dissert. de cetate Commod, Prolegg. in Aigne, Vo 189 
200. Axnzoa: Putrol. 340-842. J. L. Jacobr in Sehneider’s “ Zeit- 
schrift fiir christ] Wissenschaft und christl Leben” for 1853, pp. 
208-209, Ap, EBERT, in an appendix to his essay on Tertullian’s 
relation to Minucius Felix, Leipz. 1808, pp. 69-102; in his Gesch. 
der christ. lat. Lit., T, 86-93; also his art. in Herzog? IIT. 325 sq. 
Lermgeacu, in an Easter Programme on Commodian’s Carmen apol. 
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adv, Crates Ot Jadans, Sclimilkalden, 1871) (he clears up oumy 
points). mamann Réxacn, in the “ Zeitselritt: (ir historische 
Thevlogie ” for 1872, No. 2, pp. 162-802 (he presents a reyised Latin 
text with philological explanations). YounG in Smith and Wace, 
I. G10-611, 

CoMMODIAN was probably a clergyman in North Africa.’ He 
was conyerted from heathenism by the study of the Seriptures, 
especially of the Old ‘Testament? He wrote about the middle 
of the third century two works in the style of yulgar African 
latinity, in imeouth versification and barbarian hexameter, 
without regard tv quantity aud hiatus, They are poetically and 
theologically worthless, but not unimportant for the history of 
practical Christianity, and reveal under a rude dress with many 
superstitious notions, an humble and fervent Christian heart, 
Commodian was a Patripassian in christulogy and a Chiliast in 
eschatology. Hence he is assigned by Pope Gelasins to the 
apocryphal writers. His vulgar African Jatinity is a landmark 
in the history of the Latin language and poetry iu the transition 
to the Romance literature of the middle ages. 

The first poem is entitled “Instructions for the Christian 
Life,” written about a, pv. 240 or carlier? It is intended to 
convert heathens and Jews, and gives also exhortations to eate- 
chumens, believers, and penitents. The poem has oyer twelve 
hundred verses and is divided into eighty strophes, cach of which 
is an acrostic, the initial letters of the lines composing the title or 


1 In the MSS. of the second poem he is called a bishop. Commodian gives 
no indication of bis clerical status, but it may be fairly inferred fron his learn- 
ing. In the last section of his second poem he calls himself Gazens. Ebert 
understands this geographically, from the city of Gaza in Syria. But in this 
case he would have written in Greek or in Syrinc. The older interpretation is 
preferable, from Gaza () 42), treasure, or gazophiylacium (jelode? anor) treasury, 
which indicates either his possession of the treusure of saying truth or his de- 
pendence for support on the treasury of the clinrch. 

7 hort suggests that he was a Jewish proselyte; but in the introduction to 
the first poem he says that he formerly worshipped the gods (dens vunos), which 
he helieved to be demons, like most of the patristic writers. 

*'The author upbraids the Gentiles for persevering in nnbelief after Chris- 
tianity had existed for 200 years (VI. 2). Ebert dates the Instructions back 
as far as 239. Alzog puts it down much later. 
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subject of the section. The first 45 strophes are apologetic, and 
aimed at the heathen, the remaining 35 are parenetic and ad- 
dressed to Christians. The first part exhorts unbelievers to 
repent in view of the impending end of the world, and gives 
prominence to chiliastic ideas about Antichrist, the return of the 
Twelve Tribes, the first resurrection, the millennium, and the 
last judgment. The second part exhorts catechumens and vari- 
ous classes of Christians. The last acrostic which again reminds 
the reader of the end of the world, is entitled Nomen Gazei,”?! 
and, if read backwards, gives the name of the author: Commo- 
dianus menlicus Christi. * 

2. The second work which was only brought to light in 1852, 
is an “Apologetic Poem against Jews and Gentiles,” and was 
written about 249. It exhorts them (like the first part of the * In- 
structions ” to repent without delay in view of the approaching 
end of the world. It is likewise written in uncouth hexameters, 
and discusses in 47 sections the doctrine of God, of man, and of 
the Redeemer (vers. 89-275); the meaning of the names of Son 
and Father in the economy of salyation (276-573) ; the obsta- 
cles to the progress of Christianity (574-611) ; it warns Jews and 
Gentiles to forsake their religion (612-783), and giver a descrip- 
tion of the last things (784-1053). 

The most interesting part of this second poem is the conclu- 
sion. It contains a fuller description of Antichrist than the 
first poem, The author expects that the end of the world will 
soon come with the seventh persecution ; the Goths will conquer 
Rome and redeem the Christians; hut then Nero will appear as 
the heathen Antichrist, reconquer Rome, and rage against, the 
Christians three years and a-half; he will be conquered in turn 
by the Jewish and real Antichrist from the east, who after the 


'See above p. 834. Note 1. 
2 The last five lines are (see Migne V. col. 261, 262): 
*€ ostenduntur lis, et lequnt gesta de colo 
Memoria prisea dcbito et merita digno. 
Merces in perpetno secundum facto, tyranne. 
Omni non possi comprehendere parvo libella. 
curiositus tueti ineenier nomen in isto.” 
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defeat of Nero and the burning of Rome will return to Judea, 
perform false miracles, and be worshipped by the Jews. At 
last Christ appears, that is God himself (from the Monarchian 
standpoint of the author), with the lost Twelve Tribes as his 
army, which had lived beyond Persia in happy simplicity and 
virtue; under astounding phenomena of nature he will con- 
quer Antichrist and his host, convert all nations and take pos- 
session of the holy eity of Jerusalem. The concluding deserip- 
tion of the judgment is preserved only in broken fragments, 
The idea of a double Antichrist is derived from the two beasts 
of the Apocalypse, and combines the Jewish conception of the 
Antimessiah, and the heathen Nero-legend. But the remarkable 
feature is that the second Antichrist is represented as a Jew and 
as defeating the heathen Nero, as he will be defeated by Christ, 
The same idea of a double antichrist appears in Lactantius.' 


§ 202. Arnobius. 


(1.) ARNoBI (oratoris) adversus Nutiones (or Gentes) libri septem. Best ed. 
by REIFFERSCHEID, Vindob. 1875. (vol. LV. of the “ Corpus Serip- 
torum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum,” issued by the Academy of Vi- 
enna,) 

Other editions: by Faustus Subows, Florence 1543 (ed. princeps) ; 
Bas. (Frobenius) 1546; Paris 1580, 1666, 1715; Antw, 1582; Rom. 
1583; Genev. 1597; Lugd. Bat, 1598, 1651; by Oredli, Lips. 1816; 
Hildebrand, Walle, 1844; Migne, “ Patrol, Lat,” v. 1844, col, 350 sqq. 
Fr. Ochler (in Gersdorf’s “Bibl, Patr. Lat.”’), Lips. 1846. On the 
text see the Prolegg. of Oehler and Reifferscheid. 

English Version by A. Tamitton Bryce and Hueu CAMPRELL, 
in Clark’s “Ante-Nic. Libr.” vol. XIX. (Idinb. 1871). German 
transl. by BeENAnp (1842), and ALLEKER (1858). 

(11.) Hirronyaus: De Vir, ill, 79; Chron, ad aun, 825 (xx, Constan- 
tini); Ap. 46, and 58, ad Paulinum, 

(III.) The learned Dissertatio previa of the Benedictine Le Nourry in 
Migne’s ed. vy. 365-714. NEANDER; J. 687-689. MGuner (R. 
C.): Patrol, 1. 906-916. Auzoa (RR. OC): Latrologie (8d ed.), p. 
205-210. Zink: Zur Rritik und Erklirung des Arnob., Bamb-. 1873. 
Exent, Gesch. der christ. lat. Lit. F. 61-70. epxzoe in Herzog* 
I. 692 sq. Moutr in Smith aud Wace I. 167-169, 


1 Inst. Div. VIL. 16 aqq- 
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ARNOBIUS, a successful teacher of rhetoric with many pupils 
(Lactantius being one of them), was first an enemy, then an ad- 
vocate of Christianity, He lived in Sicca, an important city on 
the Numidian border to the Southwest of Carthage, in the lat- 
ter part of the third and the beginning of the fourth century. He 
was converted to Christ in adult age, like his nore distinguished 
fellow-Africans, Tertullian and Cyprian. ‘“ O blindness,” he 
says, in describing the great change, “only a short time ago I 
was worshipping images just taken from the forge, gods shaped 
upon the anvil and by the hammer... . When I saw a stone 
made smooth and smeared with oil, I prayed to it and addressed 
it as if a living power dwelt in it, and implored blessings from 
the senseless stock. And I offered grievious insult even to the 
gods, whom I took to be such, in that I considered them wood, 
stone, and bone, or faneied that they dwelt in the stuff of such 
things. Now that I have been led by so great a teacher into 
the way of truth, I know what all that is, I think worthily of 
the Worthy, offer no insult to the Godhead, and give every one 
his due. . . . Is Christ, then, not to be regarded as God? And 
is He who in other respects may be deemed the very greatest, 
not to be honored with divine worship, from whom we have re- 
ceived while alive so great gifts, and from whom, when the day 
comes, we expect greater gifts?” * 

The contrast was very startling indeed, if we remember that 
Sicca bore the epithet “ Veneria,” as the seat of the vile worship 
of the goddess of lust in whose temple the maidens sacrificed 
their chastity, like the Corinthian priestesses of Aphrodite. 
He is therefore especially severe in his exposure of the sexual 
immoralities of the heathen gods, among whom Jupiter himself 
takes the lead in all forms of vice.’ 


1 Adv. Nat. 1, 39, ed. Reifferscheid, p. 26. 

3 In book V. 22 he details the crimes of Jupiter who robbed Ceres, Leda, 
Danae, Europa, Alcmena, Electra, Latona, Laodamia, and “a thousand other 
virgins and a thousand matrons, and with them the boy Catamitus, of their 
honor and chastity,’’ and who was made a collection of “all impurities of the 


stage.” 
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We koow nothing of his subsequent life and death. Terome, 
the only ancient writer who inentions hin, adds seme doubtful 
jeuticuhirs, namely that he was couverted by visions or dreams, 
that he was first refused admission to the Charch by the bishop 
of Sicca, and hastily wrote his apology in proof’ of his sincerity. 
But this book, though written seon alter his conversion, is rather 
the result of ao inward impulse and streng conviction than out- 
wird oecasion. 

We have from him an Apology of Christianity in seven hooks 
of unequal length, addressed to the Gentiles. Lt was written A. 
1D. 8084, at the outbreak of the Diocletian persecution ; for he 
alludes to the tortures, the burning of the sacred Seriptures and 
the destruction of the meeting houses, which were the prominent 
features of that persecution? [tis preserved in only one man- 
useript (of the ninth or tenth century), which contains also the 
“Octavins” of Minuacius Felix The tirst two books are apolo- 
vetie, the other five ehielly polemie, Arnobins shows great 
funiliavity with Greek and Roman mythology and Jiterature, 
and quotes freely from Homer, Plato, Cicero, and Varro. Te 
ably refutes the objections to Christianity, begining with the 
poplar charge that it brought the wrath of the gods and the 
nemy public cakunities apo the Roun empire. Ele exposes 
at length the absurdities and immoralities of the heathen my- 
thology, Pe regards the gods as real, but evil beings. 

The positive part is meagre and unsatisfietory. Atnobins 
scems as ignorant about the Bible as Minueis Felix, [Te never 
quotes the Old ‘Testament, and the New Testament ouly once,* 


‘He says that Christianity hal dren existed three hundred years (1, 13), 
and that the city of Rome was one thousand amd tifty years old (ID. 7i). The 
Jast date leaves a choice between A.D, 206 or 303, aveording as we reckon by 
the Varronian or the Fabian erg. 

TLV. 36; comp. £26; 11.773 TLE. S86, ete. Comp, Buseb. 2 2) VIEL. 2. 

In the Nation. Libr. of Paris, No. 1661. The copy in Brussels is merely 
atranseript. The MS., though well written, is very corrupt, and Jeaves room 
for many conjectures, Reiflersvheid has carefully compared it at Paris in 1867, 

"Tas that well-known word Vv mdgatem) never struck your vars, that 

the wisdot of man is foulishmess ih Cod?!" IL 65 comp, 1 Cor, o: 19. 
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He knows nothing of the history of the Jews, aud the Mosaio 
worship, and confounds the Pharisces and Sadducees. Yet he 
is tolerably fauniliar, whether from the Gospels or frota tradition, 
with the history of Christ. He otten refers in glowing lan- 
guage to his incarnation, crucifixion, and exaltation, He repre- 
sents him as the supreme teacher who revealed God to man, the 
giver of eternal lift, yea, as God, though born a man, as God on 
high, God in his inmost nature, as the Saviour God, and the 
abject of worship.’ Only his followers ean be saved, but he 
offers salvation even to his enemies. His divine mission is 
proved by his miracles, and these are attested by their unique 
character, their simplicity, publicity and beneficence. He healed 
at once a hundred or more atilicted with various diseases, he 
stilled the raging tempest, he walked over the sea with unvwet 
foot, he astonished the very waves, he fed five thousand with 
five loaves, and filled twelve baskets with the fragments that 
remained, he called the dead from the tomb. He revealed him- 
self after the resurrection “in open day tu countless numbers of 
men;” “he appears even now to righteous men of unpolluted 
mind who loye him, not in any dreams, but in a form of pure 
simplicity.’? 

His doctrine of God is Seriptural, and strikingly contrasts 
with the absurd inythology, God is the author and ruler of all 
things, unborn, infinite, spiritual, omnipresent, without passion, 
dwelling in light, the giver of all good, the sender of the 
Saviour. 

As to man, Arnobius asserts his free will, but also his ignor- 
ance and sin, and denies his immortality. The soul ontlives the 
hody, bat depends solely on God for the gift of eternal duration, 
The wicked go to the fire of Gehenna, and will ultimately be 


1 The strongest passages for the divinity of Christ are T. 37, 39, 42 and 53. 
In the last passage he says (Reiflerscheid, p. 86): “ Deus tlle sublimis futt 
[Christus], deus radice ab intima, deus ab incognitis regnis et ub omnium principe 
deo soapitatoy est missus.” 

2 her pure speeiem aimplicitatis,’ 1,46. This passage speaks against the 
story, that Arnubius was converte! by a dream. 
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consumed or annihilated. He teaches the resurrection of the 
flush, but in obscure terms, 

Arnobius does not come np to the standard of Catholic ortho- 
doxy, even of the unte-Nicene age. Considering his apparent 
ignorance of the Bible, and his late conyersion, we need not be 
surprised at this. Jerome now praises, now censures: him, 2s 
unequal, prolix, and confused in style, method, and doctrine, 
Pope Gelasius in the fifth century banished his book to the 
apocryphal index, aud since that time it was almost forgotten, 
ti] it was brought to light again in the sixteenth century. 
Mudern critics agree in the verdict that le is more suceessful in 
the refitation of error than in the defense of truth. 

But the honesty, courage, aud enthusiasm of the convert for 
his new faith are as obvious as the defects of his theology. If he 
did not know or clearly understand the doetrines of the Bible, 
he seized its moral tove.t  “ We have Jearned,” he says, “ from 
Christ’s teaching and his Jaws, that evil ought uot to be re- 
quited with evil (comp, Matt. 5: 39), that it is better to suffer 
wrong than to inflict it, that we shonld rather shed our own 
blood than stain our hands and our conscienee with that of 
another, An ungrateful world is now for a long period enjoying 
the benefit of Christ; for by his influence the rage of savage 
ferocity has been softened, and restrained from the blood of a 
fellow-creature. [fall would lend an car to his salutary and 
peaceful laws, the world would turn the use of steel to oectpa- 
tions of peace, and Jive in blessed harmony, maintaining tyiv- 


78 


late the sanctity of treaties.”’? Ife indignantly asks the heathen, 
“Why have our writings deserved to be given to the fliniws, and 
our mectings to be eruclly broken up? To them prayer is oflered 


to the supreme God, peace and pardou are invoked upon all in 


17 must differ from Ebert (p. 69), who says that Christianity produced no 
moral change in hia heart. “Jn setae Stil ist Arnobins durchius Heide, und 
auch dies istein Zeugniss fiir die Art seines Chrestenthuns, das chen cine innere 
(Gamindiiig nicht bewirkt hatte. Das Gemiith hat an seinem Ausdruck nirgende 
einen Antheil?" 


71.9, 
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authority, upon soldiers, kings, friends, enemies, upon those still 
in life, aud those released from the bondage of the flesh. In 
them all that is said tends to make men humane, gentle, modest, 
virtuous, chaste, generous in dealing with their substance, and 
inseparably united to all (hatare embraced in our brotherhood.” ! 
He uttered his testimony boldly in the face of the last and most 
cruel persecution, and it is not unlikely that he himself was one 
of its victims. 

The work of Arnobius is a rich store of antiquarian and my- 
thological knowledge, and of African latinity. 


§ 203. Vielorinus of Petou, 

(I.) Opera in the “ Max. Biblioth. vet. Patrum.” Lugd, Tom. IIL, in 
Gallandi's “ Bibl, PP.” Tom. TV.; and in Migne’s “ Patrol. Lat.” Vy 
281-344 (De Librics Mandi, and Seholia in Apoe. Joannis). 

Evelish trauslation by R. KE. Wants, in Clark's ‘t Ante-Nieene 
Library,’ Vol. IIL, 488-483; N. York ed. VIL (1886). 

(Il.) Jerome: De, Vir. ill, 74. Casstopor.: Justif, Dir. Lit, eo. 9, 
Cave: Hist. Lit., L, 147 sq. Lomrer’s J’roleg., in Migne’s ed., V, 
281-302. Rocrn: Retig., S. L, 65; ULL, 455-481. 

Vicrorinus, probably of Greck extraction, was first a rhe- 
torician by profession, and became bishop of Vetavium, or 
Petabio,? in ancient Panonia (Petau, in the present Austrian 
Styria). He died a martyr in the Diocletian persecution (303), 
We have only fragments of his writings, and they are not of 
much importance, except for the age to which they belong. 
Jerome says that he understood Greek better than Latin, and 
that his works are excellent for the sense, but mean as to the 
style. He counts him among the Chiliasts, and ascribes to him 
commentaries on Genesis, Exodus, Leyitiens, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Habakkuk, Canticles, the Apocalypse, a book Against all 
Heresies, “ ef multa alia,” Several poems are also credited ta 
him, but without good reason.? 

1IV. 36. 

3 Vict, Petavionensia or Petabionensis; not Pictaviensis (from Poictiers), as in 
the Rom. Martyrologium and Baronius. Jolin Launoy (d, 1678) is said to 


have first corrected this error. 
* Carmina de Jesu Christo Deo et homine; Lignum Vite; also the hymns De 
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1. The fragment on the Creation of the World is a series of 
notes on the account of creation, probably a part of the com- 
mentary on Genesis mentioned by Jerome. The days are taken 
literally. The ereation of angels and archangels preceded the 
ereation of man, as light was made before the sky and the earth. 
The seven days typify seven millennia; the seventh is the mil- 
lennial sabbath, when Christ will reign on earth with his elect. 
It is the same chiliastic notion which we found in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, with the same opposition to Jewish sabbatarianisn. 
Victorinus compares the seyen days with the seven eyes of the 
Lord (Zech, 4: 10), the seven heavens (comp, Ps. 33; 6), the 
seven spirits that dwelt in Christ (Isa. 11; 2, 3), and the seyen 
stages of his humanity: his nativity, infancy, boyhood, youth, 
young-niinhood, muture age, death. This is a fair specimen of 
these allegorical plays of a pious imagination. 

2. The scholia on the Apocalypse of Johu are not without 
interest for the history of the interpretation of this mysterious 
book.’ But they are not free from later interpolations of the 
fifth or sixth century. ‘The author assigns the Apocalypse to the 
reign of Domitian (herein agreeing with Trenens), and combines 
the historical and allegorical methods of interpretation. He alsa 
regards the visions in part as synchronous rather than successive, 
He comments only on the more difficult passages? We select 
the most striking points. 

The woman in ch. 12 is the aneient chnreh of the prophets 
and apostles ; the dragon is the devil. The woman sitting on 
the seven hills (in ch, 17), is the city of Rome. The beast from 
the abyss is the Roman empire; Domitian is counted as the sixth, 
Nerva as the seventh, and Nero reyived as the eighth Roman 


Cruce or De Paschate, in Tertullian's and Cyprian’s works. Routh, ITI. 483, 
denies the genuineness; so also Liumper in Migne V. 294. 

' Comp. Liieke, Zinleitong in die Offend. Joh, py. 972-982 (2nd ed.); and 
Bleek, Vorlesungen iiber die Apok. po Sd sy. Liieke and Bleek ugree in regard: 
ing this conimentary as a work of Vietorinus, but with later interpolations 
Bleek assnimes that it was originally more prononneed tn its chitiasm. 


7 As Cassiodoras remarks. “ Digicillime qurcdam loca breviter tractarit.” 
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King.! The nomber 666 (13: 18) means in Greek Tettan? (this 
is the explanation preferred hy Ivenzeus), in Latin Diclux. Both 
names signify Autichrist, according to the numerical value of 
the Greek and Roman letters, Bat Diclux has this meaning by 
contrast, for Antichrist, “although he is ent off frou the super- 
nal light, yet transforms himself into wy angel of light, daring 
to call himself light.’* To this curious explanation is added, 
evidently by a much later hand, an application of the mystic 
number to the Vandal king Genseric (yevaqpexoc), who in the 
fifth century laid waste the Catholic church of North Africa and 
sacked the city of Rome. 

The exposition of ch. 20: 1-6 is not so strongly chiliastie, as 
the corresponding passage in the Commentary on Genesis, and 
hence some have denied the identity of authorship. The first 
resurrection is explained spiritually with reference to Col. 3: 1, 
and the author leaves it optional to understand the thousand 
years as endless or as limited. Then he goes on to allegorize 
about the numbers: ten significs the decalogue, and hundred the 
erown of virginity; for he who keops the yow of virginity 
completely, and fulfils the precepts of the deealogue, and de- 
stroys the impure thoughts within the retirement of his own 


1 This explanation of 17: 10, 11 rests on the expectation of the return of Nero 
as Antichrist, aid was afterwards jnsily abandoned by Andreas and Arethas, 
but has been revived again, though with a different counting of the emperors, 
by the modern champions of the Nero-hypothesis. See the discussion in yol. 
I, 864 sqq. 

7'T=300; E=5; I=10; T=300; A=1; N=50; in all 666. Dropping 
the final n, we get Teita=616, which was the other reading in 13: 18, men- 
tioned by Ireneus. Titus was te destroyer of Jerusalem, but in unconscious 
fulfilment of Christ’s prophecy ; he was no persecutor of the church, and was 
one of the best among the Roman emperors. 

3 D=500; I=1; C=100; L=50; V=5; X=10; in al=666. “ Til ost quod 
Grace sonat terav, nempe id quod Lutine dicitur DIcLUX, qua nomine per anti 
phrasin expresso intelligimus antichrisoim, qui cum « luce superun abseissus sit et ea 
privatus, transfiqurat Kamen se in angelum lueis, aulens seve dicere licem. Ttem 
cnveninus in quodom cadies Graven dvrejoe” The last name is perhaps a cor- 
ruption for "Avrervoc, which oceurs on enins of Mvesia for a ruling dynasty, or 
may be meant for a designation of character: honori contrurius. See Migne, 
V. 339, and Liicke, p, 978. 
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heart, is the trne priest of Christ, and reigns with him; and 
“truly in his case the devil is bound.” At the close of the 
notes on ch. 22, the author rejects the crude and sensual chiliasm 
of the heretic Cerinthus, ‘“ For the kingdom of Christ,” he 
says, “ 
saints shall be manifested after the resurrection.”' This looks 
like a later addition, and intimates the change which Constan- 


is now eternal in the saints, although the glory of the 


tine’s reign produced in the mind of the chureh as regards the 
millennium. Henceforth it was dated from the incarnation of 
Christ.* 

§ 204. Eusebius, Lactantius, Tostus. 


On Evsestus see vol, IIIf. 871-879—Add to Lit. the exhaustive article 
of Bp. Lrcgurroor in Smith and Wace, IT. (1880), p. 808-348; Dr. 
SaLmox, on the Chron, of Eus. ibid. 854-555; and Semiscy in 
Herzog? IV. 390-898, 

On Lacrantivs see vol. LIL. 955-959.—Add to Lit. Enrrt: Gesch. der 
christl, lat, Lit, [. (1874), p. TU-86; and his art. in Herzog? VIII. 
364-366; and I. 5. Frovu.kes in Smith and Wace IIL 613-617. 

On Hosts, see 7.55 p. 179 sqq.; and vol. IIL. 627, 635, 686,—Add to Lit, 
P. Bontr. Gams (RC): Kirchengesch. v. Spanien, Regensh, 1862 
sqq,, Bd [I], 137-809 (the greater part of the second yol. is given to 
Hosius) ; W. MOcier in Herzog? VL. 826-828; and T. D. C. Morse 
in Smith and Wace ITT. 162-174. 


At the close of our period we meet with three representative 
divines, in close connection with the first Christian emperor who 
effected the politico-ecelesiastical revolution known as the union 
of church and state. Their publie life and labors belong to the 
next period, but must at least be briefly foreshadowed here. 

Evsenivs, the historian, LAcTANTIUs, the rhetorician, and 
Hosrvs, the statesman, form the connecting links between the 
ante-Nicene and Nicene ages; their long lives—two died veto- 
genarians, Hosius a centenarian—are almost equally divided 
between the two; and they reflect the lights and shades of both.* 

1" Nam regnum Christi nunc est sempiternnm in sanctis, cum fuerit gloria post 
resurrretionene manifestata sunctornm.” (Migne V. 344.) 

* Comp. 2 188, p. 612 sqq. 


® Pusebius died a. p. 340; Lactantina between 320 and 330; Hosius between 
457 and 360. 
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Eusebius was bishop of Cresarea and a man of extensive and 
useful learning, and a liberal theologian; Lactantius, a 
professor of eloquence in Nicomedia, and a man of elegant cul- 
ture; Hosius, bishop of Cordova and a man of counsel and 
action.’ They thus respectively represented the Holy Land, 
Asia Minor, and Spain; we may add Italy and North Africa, 
for Lactantius was probably a native Italian and a pupil of 
Ammobius of Sicca, and Hosius acted to some extent for the 
whole western church in Eastern Councils. With him Spain 
first emerges from the twilight of legend to the daylight of 
church history; it was the border land of the west which Paul 
perhaps had visited, which had given the philosopher Seneca 
and the emperor Trajan to heathen Rome, and was to furnish in 
Theodosius the Great the strong defender of the Nicene faith. 
Eusebius, Lactantius, and Hosius were witnesses of the cruel- 
ties of the Diocletian persecution, and hailed the reign of impe- 
rial patronage. They carried the moral forces of the age of 
martyrdom into the age of victory, Eusebius with his literary 
industry saved for us the invaluable monuments of the first 
three centuries down to the Nicene Council; Lactantius be- 
queathed to posterity, in Civeronian Latin, an exposition and 
vindication of the Christian religion against the waning idolatry 
of Greece and Rome, and the tragic memories of the imperial 
persecutors; Hosius was the presiding genius of the synods of 


' Hosius left no literary work. The only document we have from his pen is 
his letter to the Arian Emperor Constantius, preserved by Athanasius (Hist, 
Arian. 44). See Gams, . c. IL 215 sqq. It begins with this noble sentence; 
“] waa a confessor of the faith long before your grandfather Maximian perse- 
cuted the church. If you persecute me, [ am ready to suffer all rather than to 
shed innocent blood and to betray the truth.” Unfortunately, in his extreme 
old age he yielded under the infliction of physical violence, and subscribed an 
Arian creed, but bitterly repented before his death, Athanasius expressly 
says (I. c. 45), that “at the approach of death, as it were by his last. testament, 
he abjured the Arian heresy, and gave strict charge that no one should recelye 
it.” Itis adisputed point whether he died at Sirmium in 357, or was per- 
mitted to return to Spain, and died there about 359 or 360. We are only in- 
formed that he was over a hundred years old, and over sixty yeare a bishop 
Athan. 72. c.; Sulpicius Severus, Hist. [1 55, 

Vol, 11.—55. 
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Elvira (306), Niewa (325), and Sardica (347), the friend of 
Athanasius in the defense of orthodoxy and in exile. 

All three were intimately associated with Constantine the 
Great, Eusebius as his friend and eulogist, Lactantius as the 
tutor of his eldest son, Hosius as his trusted counsellor who 
probably suggested to him the idea of convening the first acu- 
menical synod; he was we may say fora few years his ecclesi- 
astical prime minister, They were, each in his way, the em- 
peror’s chief advisers and helpers in that great change which 
gave to the religion of the cross the moral control over the vast 
empire of Rome, ‘The victory was well deserved by three hun- 
dred years of unjust persecution and heroic endurance, but it was 
fraught with trials and temptations no less dangerous to the 
purity and peace of the church than fire and sword. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE CATACOMBS. 


ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF CHRIST AS THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 


(See p. 276.) 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD. (FReEsco CEILING, FROM Bosio.) 


In the centre, “ The Good Shepherd.” The subjects, beginning at the top and 
going to the right, rre: (1.) The Paralytic carrying his Bed; (2,) Five Baskets fall 
of Fragments; (3.) Raising of Lazarus; (4.) Daniel in the Lion’s Den; (5.) Jonah 
swallowed by the Fish; (6,) Jonah vomited Forth; (7.) Moses atriking the Rock; 
\8.) Noah and the Dove, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE CATACOMBS. 


ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF CHRIST TNDER THE TYPE OF ORPHEUS. 


(See p, 278.) 
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ORPLLEUS. (Fresco Ceiinc is Tur Crypt or St. DOMITILLA,) 
Orpheus in the centre, playing the Lyre to the enchanted Animals, surrounded by 
landscapes and Scripture Scenes, viz., beginning at the right: (1.) The Raising of 
the mummy-like Corpse of Lazarus; (2.) Daniel in the Lion's Den; (3.) Moses 


smiling the Rock; (4.) David with the Sling. 
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ABRASAX, 469 

Abstuiners, 495 

Achamoth, 454 

Acolyths, 131 

Athelstan, 532 

Africa, Christianity in, 26 aqq 

Agape, 240 

Agnes, St., 70 

Albau, St., 70 

Alexander Severus, 58 

Alexandrian School of Theology, 777 

Allegorical interpretation, 521, 792, 816 

Allegorical Representations of Christ, 
276 sqq 

Alogians, 572 sq 

Aumionius Saceas, 98 

Amusements and the Charch, 337 

Aneyra, Council of, 183 

Anicet, of Rome, 213 

Annihilation, 610 

Ante-Nicene Age, literature on the, 3 
sqq; literature of the, 621 sqq 

Ante-Nicene Christianity, general ehar- 
aeter of, 7 sqq 

Ante-Nicene heresies, 428 sq 

Ante-Nicene Library, Clark’s, 4, and of- 
ten in ch, xiii 

Ante-Nicene Rules of Faith, conmpara- 
tive table of, 536 

Anthropology, 456 

Anti-Chiliasts, 618 sqq 

Antilegomena, 523 

Antiochian School of Theology, 815 
sqq 

Antitactes, 497 

Antitrinitarians, 571 sqo 

Antoninons Pius, 50 aq 

Apelles, 487 


Apocatastasis, 610 

Apocrypha, 523 

Apologetic Literature of Christianity, 
104 sqq 

Apologists, 104 sqq,.; 114sqq.; 707 sqq 

Apology, Positive, 114 sqq 

Apolinavius (Apollinaris), of Hierapolis, 
S14, 740 sqq 

Apollinaris of Laodicea, 798 

Appollonins of Tyana, 99 sq 

Apostles’ Creed, 528 sqq.; note on le 
gendary formulas of, 533 sq.; varia- 
tions of, 534; comparative table of, 
535 sqq 

Apostolic Canons, 186 sq 

Apostolic Coustitutions, 185 sq 

Apostolic Fathers, 631 sqq 

Apostolic roother-churches, 153 sq 

Aquarians, 493 

Aridesianes, 479 

Aristides, 10, 708 sq 

Aristo of Pella, 107, 709 

Aristotelian theory of ereationism, 542 

Arles, Council of, 151 


-Arnobius, 105; life and works, 856 


sqq 
Arnoll, Thomas, 51 


Art, Christian, 266 sqq 
Artenion & Artemonites, 572 
Asceticismn, 387 sqq 
Aseceticism, heretival and Catholic, 392 
Asia, Christianity in, 23 sq 
Athanasius, 588, and passim 
Athenagoras, 730 sqq 
Augustin on heresy, 515; on the Canon 
519, 524, and passim 
Autun Inseription, 305 
Axiouicos, 479 
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Baptism, celebration of, 247 sqq.; doc- 
trine of, 253 sqq.; infant b., 255 sq. ; 
heretical b., 262 sq.; in Hades, 685 

Ihur-Couhba, rebellion of, 37 6q 

Hardesaues, 451 

furnabas on the Lord’s day, 203; on 
chiliasm, 615; Epistle of, 67L sqq 

fusilides, 466 sqq 

Itaur, on the paschal controversies, 209, 
219; on Montanism, 415; on the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies, 437; on 
Gnosticism, 444, 401, 477 sq.; on Ma- 
nichwism, 400; on the Trinity and Tn- 
carnation, 544; on the Atonement, 583; 
and prssim 

Beausohre, on Manicheism, 499 

Reryllus of Bostra, 579 

Bible, Canon of the, 516 sqq 

Bishops, see episcopate 

Blandina, 45 

Blunt, 624 

Bodek, 54 

Bonwetsch, 231, 234, 416, 818 

Briggs, 613 

Kritain, Christianity in, 30 

Brotherly love and love for enemies, 370 

Bryennios, 225, 636, 639, 640 

Bull, George, 44 

Hunsen, 652, 663, 758 

Burial of the dead, 380 sq 


CAINITES, 490 

Cajus, of Rome, 775 aq 

Cillistus (or Calixtus I), on discipline, 
192; cemetery of, 295; on patripas- 
sianism, 578 sq.: his character, 765. 
See Hippolytus 

Canon of the IL. Seriptures, 516 sqq 

Carpoerates, 492 

Carthage, 26 sq 

Caspari, 529, 532, 758, 773, 775, 797, 798, 
a4y 

Catacombs, 255 sqq.; origin and history, 
287 sqq.; description of, 204; pictures 
and seulptures of, 298 sq.; epitaphs, 
299 sqq. ; Autun inseription, 305; les- 
sons of, 307 sqrq 

Cataphrygians, sce Montanista 

Mutechists, 132 

Caiechetical instruction, 255 aqq 

Catechetical School of Alexandria, 
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Catholic unity, 168 #qq 
Catholie orthodoxy, 513 
Catholic Theology, 509 sqq 
Catholic Tradition, 525 sqq 
Cave, William, 5, 623, and passim 
Celibacy, yoluntary, 397 sqq.; of the 
elergy, 403 syy 
Celsus, 59 sqq 
| Cerdo, 4s4 
Cerinthus, 465 sq 
Cliampaguy, le comte de (on the Anto- 
nines), 00, SLL 
| Charity, 370 sqy 
| Chastity, 362 
Chiliasm and Chiliasts, 613 qq 
Christ, allegorical represedtations of, 
276; the tuearnation of, 543 sqq.; 
divinity of, 548 sqq.; humanity of, 
555 siyq 
Christianity, spread of, 13 sqq.; bindran- 
ces ani helps, 14 sqq.; causes of the 
Sticcess, 14) sqq.; means of propaga- 
tion, 19 8qq.; in the Roman empire, 
22 sqq.; in Asia, 23 sy.; in Egypt, 24 
aqq-; in North-Africa, 26 sqq.; io 
Italy, Gaul, Spain, Britain, 29 sqq.; 
persecution of, 3b sqq.; obstacles to 
toleration of, 42 sqq.; Nterary oppo- 
sition to, 86 sq.; Jewish opposition, 
87 sq.; pagan upposition, §5 sq.; ob- 
jections to, 103 sq.; apologetic liter- 
ature of, 104 syy.; moral effect of, 118 
sqq-; reasonableness of, 120; adap 
tation of, 120 
Christian art, 266 sqq 
Christian finily, 361 sqq 
Christian life in contrast with Pagan 
corruption, 311 sqq 
Christian martyrdom, 74 8qq 
Cliristian morality, 334 
Christian passover, 206 sqq 
Christian symbols, 273 
Christian worship, 198 sqq 
Church and public ainusements, 338 agq 
Chiureh awd slavery, 347 8qq 
Church, doetrine of the, 168 8qq 
Churelh fathers, 625 qq 
Church officers, 131 sqq 
Chureh schisms, 193 sqq 
Cieero, on immortality, 693; used by 
Minucius Felix, $40 
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Clement of Rome, 129, 157 sq.; 228 sq.j 


on the trinity, 643; on justification | 


by faith, 644; life and Epistle, 636 sqq 

Clementine Lowilies, 436 sqq 

Clementine Recognitions, 441 

Clement of Alexandria, on Greek phil- 
osophy, 114; on the church, 172; poem 
of, 229 sq.j on the eucharist, 244; on 
the appearance of Christ, 277; on the 
Christian family, 464; on asceticism, 
394; on celibacy, 400, 406; on the 
Logos and the diyinity of Christ, 551; 
on the humanity of Christ, 557 ; on the 
Holy Spirit, 562; his life and writings, 
781 sqq 

Clergy and laity, 123 sqq 

Colarbasus, 481 

Commodus, 56 

Commoilian, 853 sqq 

Communion, the holy, see Eucharist 

Confessors, 76 

Confirmation, 257 sqq 

Constantine the Great,72.aqq., and passim 

Cornelius of Rome, 167, 850, 852 

Cotelier, 631 

Cotterill, 632 

Councils, 175 sqq. ; Elvira, 180 8q.; Arles, 
181 sq.; Ancyra, 182 sq.; Niewa, see 
Niceea 

Creation, doctrine of the, 538 

Creationism, 542 

Creed, the Apostles’, 528 aqq.; tables of 
the, 535 sqq 

Oross and the crucifix, 269 sqq 

Cureton, 651, and passim 

Cyprian, inartyrdom of, 61, 62 sq.; on 
episcopacy, 150 sq.; on primacy, 161; 
on Catholic unity, 172 sq.; on diseip- 
line, 194; on the eneharist, 245, 247 ; 
vo heretical baptism, 262 sq.; on 
charity, 375; life und writings 842 sqq 


Deacons, 131 

Decian persecution, 60 aqq 

Demiurge, see Gnosticism 

Descent into Hades, 532 

Didache, 126, 140, 184, 155, 202, 226, 
286, 239, 241, 247, 249, 256, 379, 640 

Diocletian persecution, 64 sqy 

Diodorns, of Tarsus, 816 
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Diognetus, Epistle to; on Christian life, 
9; on persecution, 119; on redemp- 
tion, 656; account of, 698 sqq 

Dionysius of Alexandria, life and writ- 
ings, 800 8qq 

Dionysius of Corinth, 745 

Dionysius of Rome, on the Trinity, 670 

Diseiplina areani, 233 sqq 

Discipline, 187 sq 

Divine and human in Christ, relation of 
the, 558 sqq 

Divinity of Christ, 548 sqq.; of the Holy 
Spirit, 560 sqq 

Divine service, 231 sq 

Docete or Docetists, 497 

Déllinger, 579, 758, 763, 773 aq., 787 

Dalwell, 78, aud passim 

Dontitian, 44 

Domitilla, cemetery of, 296 

Donaldson, 632, 637, 698, and passim 

Donatist schism, 197 

Dorner, 544, 799, 349, and passim 

Dorotheus, 315 

Dositheus, 462 

Du Cange, 625 


EAasTsR, 206 sqq 

Easter controversies, 209 eqq 

Ebert, $18, 829, 834, 840, 853, 854, 856, 
860, S64 

Ebionism and Ebionites, 429, 432 sqq 

Ecclesiastical law, collections of, 183 sqq 

Egypt, Christianity in, 24 qq 

Elders, ere Presbyters 

Elkesaites, 433 

Elvira, council of, 180 

Elxai, 434 

Eneratites, 495 

Engelhardt, 711, 726 

Epictetus, 321 sqq 

Epiphanes, 493 

Epiphanius, often quoted in the chs, xi 
aud xiii 

Epiphany, 221 sq 

Epiacopate, origin of, 133 sqq.; develop- 
ment of, 144 sqq.; Ignatian episco- 
pacy, 144; at the time of Jreneus and 
Tertullian; 149 6qq.; Cyprianic epis- 
copacy, 150 aqg.; pseudo-Clementing 
episcopacy, 151 6q 

Epitaphs of the catacombs, 299 aqq 
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Esnig, 453, 484 

Eschatology, 589 8qq 

Eucharist, celebration of, 235 sqq.; doe- 
tring of, 2415 aya Sacrament, 241 sqq.; 
asa sacrifice, 245 sqq 

Eusebius his histury, 4; on the Diocle- 
tian persecution, Gs sq.; on the cavon 
of the Seriptures, 517 sq., 522 sq. ; bis 
position, 564 sqy; very olten quoted 
in ch. xifi 

Ewald, 701, 708, 705 

Exorcists, 131 sq 


PAauiant's of Rome, 61 

Fabianus of Antioch, 850, 852 

Fabricius, 623, and pussim 

Pamily, the Christian, 361 sqq 

Fathers of the Church, 624 sqq 

Fustiny, 377 sq 

Felicissimus, 194 

Felicitas, 58 

Festivals, 206 sqq 

Figld, 704 

Virmilian, 162 

Fisher, George P., 19 and passim 

Flavins Clement, 44, 637, 782 

Florinus, 754 

Freppel, 632,747, 782, 786 

Friday, eclebration of, 208 

Friedlender, 312, 337, 360 

Fricdlieb, 115 

Fulton, 183 

Funk, 631, 636. See Wefele and Ap. 
Fathers 

Future life, 597 sqq 


GALERICS, 66, 68, 71 

Gallienus, 63 

Gullus, 62 

Gaul, Christianity in, 29 

Gebhardt, yon, and Harnack, 636, 671, 
G79, 693 

Gibbon, lis work, 5; on the causes of 
the spread of Christianity, 17 sq.; on 
the Diocletian perseeution, 67, 69, 735 
on the decline of the Roman Evpire, 
347; on the heathen family, 359 sq 

Gieseler, 430, 434, aad piasim. 

Gladintorial shows, 340 sqq 


Glorix in eseelsis, 297 


Gnosticism, literature on, 442sqq.; mean- | 
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ing, origin and character, 444 sqy.; its 
theology, 452; cosmology, 453 8.5 
christology and soteriology, 455 8q.- ;j 
anthropoloyy, 456; ethies, 457; cultus 
and orgauization, 458; schools of, 459 
8q.; Gnostic sects, 497 sq 

God und the creation, doctrine of, 633 
sqq 

Gordianus, 59 

Gospels, 516 sqq.; 720; apocryphal, 443 

Greek Church and celibacy of the clergy, 
412 

Gregory of Nazianzum, 406 

Gregory of Nyssa, 407, 797 

Gregory Thaumaturgos, 796 8qq 


ITApEs, 602, 768 

Hadrian, 49 sq 

Hilm, 833 

Harmonius, 482 

Hartel, 842 

Harnack, Ad., 3, 45, 49, 94, 95, 164, 443, 
494, 579, 631, 636, 732, 735, 803, 812, 849, 

Tlarvey, W. Wigan, 529, 746 

Hateh, 124 

Hauck, 818 

Hearers, 189 

Heathenisni, defense against, 109 aqq 

Tleathen family, 354 sqq 

Hefele, 34, 175, 183, 636, 791, 813, and 
passim. ; 

Tlegesippus, 4, 742 sqq 

Heliogabalus, 58 


.| Weracleon, 479 


Ileravlas, 779, 806 

Herctieal baptism, 262 sq 

Heretical books, 523 

Heretival and Catholic ascetism, 392 sqq 

Ileresy, 512 sqq 

Hergenrother, Cardinal, on the Anti 
ochian Scliool, $15, $17 

Hermas, the shepherd of, 131, 678 sqq. 

Hermias, 741 sq 

Iennogenes, 496 

Hesyehins, 415 

Hexupla, 793 

Tlieracas (Ilierax), 401, 808 

Hierocles, 102 

Hilgenfeld, 209, 428, 435, 444, 631, 

Hippolytus, on the papaey, 160 sq.; om 
diseipline, 192 sq.; ob the divinity of 
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Christ, 555; against Noétus and Cal- 
listus, 578; on future punishment, 
609; on Hades, 768; his life and writ- 
ings, 757 sqq 

Holy Scriptures and the canon, 516 sqq 

Holy Spirit, doctrine of the, 560 sqq 

Homologumeua, 522 

Hort, 529, 815 

Hosins, 181, 864 sqq 

Humanity of Christ, 555 sqg 

Hydroparastate, 495 

Hymns, 226 sqq 


Ientitys, 279 

Iguatins of Antioch, his life and martyr- 
dom, 47 sqy.; on the episcopate, 145, 
158 sq.; on celibacy, 899; on the 
divinity of Christ, 547; on the human- 
ity of Christ, 556 sq.; his epistles, 651 
sqq 

Ignatian controversy, 660 sqq 

humersion, see Baptism 

Lumortality of the soul, 590 sqq 

Incarnation, doctrine of the, 45 

lufant baptism, see Baptism 

Trenzens, on the number of martyrs, 79; 
on episcopacy, 149; on primaey, 159 
8q., 171; on the paschal controversy, 
213, 217 sy.; on the eucharist, 242; on 
infant baptism, 259; on, Gnosticism, 
443; on tradition, 525; on God and 
creation, 538, 640; his ehristology, 553, 
556, 659 sq.; on the Holy Spirit, 563; 
on the Trinity, 569; on redemption, 
587; on future punishment, 609; on 
chiliasm, 617; his life and writings, 
746 sqq 

Irvingism compared with Montanism, 
427 

Isidore, 471 

Italy, Christianity in, 29 


JACHMANN, 679 

Jackson, George A., 632, 692 

Jacobi, 758, 781, and passim 

Jaldabaoth. See Gnosticism. 

Jamblichus, 98 

Janitors, 132 

Jason and Papiscus, 88, 107 

Jerome, passim, especially in Ch, 
ZL 
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Jerusalem, again destroyed, 37 3q 

Jewish (literary) opposition, 87 sq 

Jewish perseention, 36 sqq 

Joln aud the Easter controversy, 219 sq 

Joseplius, 87 sq, and passim 

Judaism and heathenism within the 
Church, 428 

Judaism, agument against, 107 

Julia Maminiea, 59 

Julius Africantis, 803 sqq 

Justin Martyr, on the spread of Chris- 
tianity, 22; aywlogetics against the 
heathen, 107, 114, 119; on Sunday 
observance, 203; on public worship, 

23; on the encharist, 235, 242; on 

Daptisa, 247 sq.; on celibacy, 400; on 
the Logos and the divinity of Christ, 
548 sqq.; on the Moly Spirit, 461; on 
the Trinity, 569; on redemption, 536; 
on futore punishment, 60S; on elili- 
asm, 616; his life and writings, 710 
sqq 

Justin the Gnostic, 495 sq 


KAYE, 781, 818, 833 

Keim, 51, 4, 85, 93, 701, 841, and passim 
Kneelers, 189 

Kosniology, 453 sqq 

Kin, 834, 839 


LACTANTITS, 66, 105, 864 sqq 

Lagarde, Paul dle, 184, 442, 703, 705, 757, 
761, 797 

Lapsi, 60, 76, 189 sqq 

Laurentius, 63 

Lecky, on the spread of Christianity, 18 
sq.} On persecution, 81° on the decline 
of the Roman Empire, 347; on Greek 
vice, 356 

Legio fulminatrix, 56 

Leonides, 47, 786 

Libellatici, 60, 76 

Lightfoot, Bp., 121, 126, 133, 135, 136, 
225, 636, 643, 653, 690, 747, 748 

Lipsins, 103, 164, 443, 444, 461, 646, 747 

Literary opposition to Christianity, 86 
sq.; Jewish opposition, 87 sq.; Jose. 
phus and the Talinud, 87 sq.; Pagan 
opposition, 88 sq 

Liturgy of Clement, 226 

Logos, doctrine of the, 548 sqq 
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Lord's Day, 201 eqq 

Love Feast, 239 ay 

Lucian, of Samosats, 93 sqq 
Lucian, of Antioch, 812 eqq 
Lundy, 408 


MAMMA, JULIA, 59 

Man and the Fall, 541 sqq 

Maudwans, 434 

Mani and the Maniehwans, 498 sqq 

Manichwan system, 503; theology, 504; 
moriity, 505; wrganization, 507 ; wor- 
ship, 507 

Mareion and his sehool, 452 qq 

Marens dnd the Marcosians, 480 

Marens Aurelins, persecutions under, 63 
sqq:; life and character, 325 sqq 

Marriage, 363 sqy 

Marriage, secoud, 366 sqq 

Martyrdim, Christian, 74 sqq 

Martyrs and relies, worship of, 82 aqq 

Mary the Virgin, pictures of, 281 9qq 

Matter, see Gnosticisin 

Mauritius, 70 

Maximian, 66 

Maximilla, see Montanism 

Maximinus Daza, 63 

Maximinus the Thracian, 59 

Melchizedekiaus, 

Meletian, sehism, 197, 808 

Melito of Sardis, on perseeation, 54; life 
and writings, 736 8qq 

Meriyale, 13, 19 

Methodius, 401 ; life and writings, 809 sqq 

Metropolitan and patriarchal system, 
152 sq 

Metropolitans, 153 

Migne, hie Patrol. Lat., and Grieca, 
quoted passim, especially in oh. xiii. 

Millennarianism, 424 

Milman, works, i sq.; ou the decline of 
the Roman Eimpire, 347 

Miltindes, 741 

Minueius Felix, 105, 113, 833 aqq 

Miracles, 116 sq, 800 

Miraculous gifts, 423 

Missions, 13 sqq 

Moller, 168, 623, and passim 

Moller, W., 538, 756, 797, 809, 815, and 
passin 

Momsen, 27, 287, 289, 841 
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Monarchiana, 571 «qq 

Montanism, literature on, 415 sqq.; ex- 
ternal history of, 417 sqq.; character 
ani tenets of, 421; practical life and 
discipline, 422 

Moral reforms, summary of, 385 8qq 

Moshcim, 5, 23 and often 

Muratorian fragment of the canon, 618, 
776 sq 


NAASSENES, 488 

Nazarenes, 431 eq 

Nean#er, 259, 443, 472, 483, and often 
referred to 

Neo-Platonism, 95 qq 

Nero, 44 

Newman, Cardinal, 163, 800, 817 

New Testament in the Choreh, 517 sqq 

Niciea, conncil of, on Easter; on clerical 
eelibacy, 411; ereed of, 536 sq 

Nicolaituns, 464 

Noeétts, 578 

North Africa, christianized, 26 

Novatian of Rome, 196; on the Trinity 
570; life and writings, 849 sqq 

Novatian schism, 196 sq 

Novatus of Carthage, 194 


O1.D TESTAMENT in the Church, 516 

Ophites, 4838 6q 

Ordination, 127 

Organization and discipline of the 
Church, 121 sqq 

Origen, on persecution, 79; against Cel- 
sus, 59 sqq, 795; on miracles, 110, 
116; on Christian morals, 111; on 
the Chureh, 172; on higher morality, 
304 aq. ; on celibacy, 401; on Scripture 
exposition, 521; on creation, 540; on 
préexisteuce, 542; on the divinity of 
Christ, 551 sq-; on the humanity of 
Chirist, 557; on the Holy Spirit, 662; 
on redemption, 587; on final restora- 
tion, 611; his life and writings, 755 
sqq 

Orthodoxy and heresy, 509, 612 eqq 

Otte, 3, 698, 710, 726, ete 

Oudin, 623 

Overbeck, 347, 699 


PAGAN opposition (literary) to Chrie 
tianity, 85 sq 
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Pamphilus, 807 

Pantenus, 778 

Papacy, germs of, 154 sqq 

Papias, on chiliasm, 615; life and writ- 
ings, 695 8qq 

Papiscus, 107 

Paradise, 601 

Parsism, see Manichziem 

Passover, 207 

Paschal Controversies, 209 sqq 

Patriotism, 346 

Patripassians, 576 aqq 

Patristic literature, 

Paul of Samosata, 574 aq 

Paulianists, 576 

Penauce, 605 sq 

Penitents, 189 sq 

Pentecost, 220 sq 

Veputians, see Montaniats 

Perate, or Peratics, 480 

Perpetua, 58 

Persecutions, 32 sqq.; under Marcus 
Aurelius, 52 eqq.; under Decius, 60 
sq.; legendary, 63; under Diocletian, 
$4 eqq 

Petavius, 544 

Peter of Alexandria, 807 

Philip the Arabian, 59 sq 

Philostratus, 99 

Philosophumena, 764 sqq; see Hipyo- 
Ty tus 

Pictures, historical and allegorical, 274; 
of the catacombs, 298 sq 

Pierius, 806 

Pitra, Card., 4, 696, 736, 738, 752 

Plato and Platonisw, 95 sqq 

Plato, on Immortality, 593 

Platonism and Christianity, 725 sqq 

Pliny, the younger, on Christianity, 46, 
88; on the worship of the Christians, 
202, 222 

Plotinus, 95 

Plutarch, 330 sqq 

Polycarp, 213; martyrdom of, 52; life 
and epistle, 664 sqq 

Polycrates, on the Paschal controversies, 
216 aq 

Pontieus, 55 

Popes, list of, 162 sqq 

Porphyry, 98, 101 sq 

Potamiena, 58 


Pothinus, 55, 749 

Poverty, voluntary, 396 

Praxeas, 577 

Prayer, 225 sq.; of the Roman Church, 
228 sq 

Prayer and Fasting, 377 sqq; Prayer for 
the dead, 603 sq 

Preaching, 

Precentors, 132 

Preéxistence of the soul, 642 

Prepo, 487 

Presbyters, 139 sqq 

Pressensé, E. de, 6, 716, 828 

Priscilla, see Montanism 

Proclus, 09, 618, 775 

Prodicians, 497 

Prophecies, 115 

Prudentius, 354 

Pseudo- Clementine Works, 648 qq 

Ptolemy, 480 

Public amusements, and the Church, 338 
sqq 

Punishment, future, 609 sqq 

Purgatory, 605 

Pusey, 149, 175 


QUADRAGESIMAL fasts, 
Quadratus, 708 
Quartodlecimani, 211, 215 aq 


READERS, 131 

Recognitions of Psendo-Clement 

Redemption, doctrine of, 583 sqq 

Redepenniny, 756, 792 

Reitferscheid, 856 

Religious Freedom, 35 aq.; 825 sq 

Renan, 6, 19, 53, 123, 164, 210, 219, 827, 
416, 637, 6358, 639, 644, 653, 824, 826, 
834, 839, B4l 

Restoration of the Fallen, 190 

Ritseh], 583, and pussim 

Roman Church, Prayer of the, 228 aq 

Ronin Empire, Christianity in the, 22 
sq.; moral corruption of the, 312 sqq 

Roman persecution, causes of, 40; toler- 
ation, 40sq.; intolerance, 41 sq.; Ropes, 
637 

Rossi, Cavalier de, 265, 285, and passim 

Rothe, 137, 168 

Routh, Rel, Sacrae, 4; often quoted in 
ch, xiii,, 758, 761 aq., ete 

Rufinus, 532, 704 
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SABnATH, see Lord's Day 

Sabellius and Sabellianism, 580 sqq 

Sabians, 444 

Sacraments, 235 sqq 

Sacrifice, eucharistic, 237; 245 sqq 

Sacrifieuti, 60, 76 

Salmon, G., 748, 761, 770, 774, 775, 776, 
503, SOU, ete 

Salmond, S. D. F, 797, 800 

Samosatcninus or Samosativus, 575 

Saturninus (Satornilos), 491 sq 

Schisma, Ur sqyq 

Schiirer, 115, 200, aud passim 

Schwegler, 21, 652, aud passim 

Seripture Lessons, Reading of, 224 sq 

Seriptures, the Holy, 516 

Sculptures of the Catacombs, 298 aq 

Sebastian St, Cemetery of, 295 

Seenlar Callings and Civil Duties, 343 sq 

Seneca, on immortality, 593 

Septimus Severus, 57 sqq 

Sermon, 225 

Setliites, 489 

Shieal, 400 

Sibytline Oracles, 115 

Siinon Magus, 438, 461 aq 

Simonians, 461 sqq 

Sixtus L., see Xystus 

Slavery and the Church, 347 sqq 

Smith wud Wace, 625 and often in ch. 
xiii 

Socrates, on immortality, 592 

Song, 226 sqq 

Spain, Christianity in, 29 

Spirit, the Moly, doctrine of, 560 sqq 

Sprinzl, 632, 637 

Spurious books, 523 

Stanley on baptism, 248 sq 

Stuuders, 189 

Stepben of Rome, on heretical baptism, 
263 sq 

Stieren, 746 

Stoic Morality, 318 aqq 

Shub-deaeons, 131 

Sunday, see Lord's Day 

Symon of Jcrusalem, 47 

Synols, 175 sqq 


TACTIYs, 88 aq 
Talmud, 43 eqq., 8B, 696 
Tatian, 493 sq. works of, 726 sqq 
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Taylor, Isaac, on Ancijent Christianity, 9 

Terminalia, Feast of, 67 

Tertullian, on clergy and laity, 126, 128; 
on Episeopaey, 150; on Catholic unity, 
161, 171 sq.; on the eucharist, 243; 
against infant baptism, 261; on the 
appearance of Christ, 277; on the the- 
atre, 242; on the Christian family, 
364; against second marriage, 367; 
relation to Montunism, 415 sqq.; on 
Scripture and tradition, 526 sqq,; on 
God, 539; on the origin of the soul, 
541; on the divinity of Christ, 554; 
on the humanity of Christ, 557; on 
the Ifoly Spirit, 364; on the Trinity, 
669; against Praxeas, 577; on fue 
ture punishment, G09; on the millen- 
ninm, 617; life and writings, S15 sqq 

Theatre, 339 sqq.; U42 

Theodotus and Theodotians, 574 

Theodorus of Mopstustia, 816 

Theognostus, 80 

Theophilus of Antioch, 732 sqq 

Thundering Legion, 56 

Thucrificati, 76 

Toleration, Rdicts of, 71 aqq 

Tradition, 524 sqq 

Traditores, 76 

Traduciauism, f41 

Trajan, 45 sqq 

Trent, council of, on heretical baptism, 
265; on the Canon of the Scriptures, 
A24 

Trinity, doctrine of the, 504 sqq 

Trypho, 107 

Twelve Patriarchs, Testaments of, 116 

Types, 116 


Unnors, 6, 312, 370, 431, 435, 467, 637, 
642, ete 

Unitarians, see Antitrinitarians 

Universal Priesthood, 424 

Ursula, 59 

Ussher, often quoted on the primitive 
erced, and the writings of the Aposx 
tolic Fathers 


VALENTINUS, 472 sqq.; school of, 479 
Valerian, 62 

Victor of Rome, 216 sq.; 849 (note). 
Vietoriuus of Petau, s6t sqqg 
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Volkmar, 758, 768, 775 


WALLIS, 834, 849, 853, 861 

Wallon, on slavery, 354 

Weepers, 189 

Woman, 362 sqq 

Worship, 9; places of, 198; order of, 


Xysrus oF Rome, 703 sqq.; sentences 
of, 705 sqq 


Zan, 3, 45, 146, 580, 651, 651, 652, 654, 
664, 679, 689, 732, 735 

Zephyrinus, Pope, 193, 765, ace Hippo 
lytus 


222 sq.; of martyrs and relics, 82 sqq| Zoroastrism, 501 


Westcott, 524, 781, 783, 400, 803 


